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PART II. 
MOHAMMEDAN RULE 
Cuapter I, 


Earty Mowanmeday [nvastons : 
ArGuUAN AnD Tork Kings. 


T.—Mahmoud (of Ghazni) and 
Mohammed Ghori. 


In that glorious series of successes scored by the 
, conquering Arabs of early Islam, 
te ova” — India played but little part, With- 
- in a generation of the Hegira, the 

Arabs had conquered Egypt and North Africa, Syria 
and Persia. ‘The outlying provinces of the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire were lopped off one by one, and the eternal 
struggle between Byzantium and Persia was terminat- 
ed by the defeat of both at the hands of a common foe. 
‘The splendid Ommiad Khalifat, with its capital at 
Damascus, within a century of the Prophet’s death 
Tuled from the Oxus to the Ebro. The Hindu Kush, 
however, opposed a sufficient barrier to any Moslems 
who looked eagerly towards India, and the only wave 
of the mighty conquering flood which reached India 
was confined to a single corner of the vast peninsula, 
the lower valley of the Indus, In 7x2, at a time when 
the fatal battle of Xeres had just annihilated the 
Gothic kingdoms in Spain and when Kashgar was 
being invaded by an Arab host, Sindh and Multan 
were added to the dominions of Islam by a young 
general, Mohammed Kasim, The oppression of the 
Hindu rulers and jealousies of race and creed, 
the conquest of the mixed population in this region 
the work of a few months, Kasim’s romantic career 
ended tragically, but the dominions he had conquered 
remained for a while under the successors of ‘the 
Prophet,’ though after a generation or two this leader- 
ship was only nominal. The Mohammedan govern- 
ment seems to have been honest and tolerant enough 
while it lasted, a characteristic which indeed was 
demanded by the necessity of conciliating the inhabi- 
tants, since the Mohammedans in Sindh received few, 
if any, ‘einforcements from head-quarters. Native 


dynasties soon rose again, and the early Arab triumph 
Ted to no great results. It was not the beginning of the 
Moslem conquest of India, but a 
single episode in the history of the 
land, The time was not yet ripe 
for extending the banner of Islam over the land 
of the Vedas and of Buddha. Moreover, the attack 
had been made from the wrong quarter, and had 
entered an unproductive region separated by barren 
wastes from the rich and tempting provinces of 
Hindustan. The Arabs had exhausted their strength 
in other conquests, and the subjection of India was 
reserved for the vigurous young race of Turks from 
Central Asia. 

The Turks were one amongst the many branches 
of that vast Mongol tace, to which 
the Emperors of China, the Huns, 
the Sakas and the Yueh-chi belonged. 
‘The most ruthless devastators in the world’s history, 
Attila, Jenghiz Khan, Timur, have all been Mongols, 
Attila was the chief of the Western Huns, who scourged 
Enzope at a time when the White Huns under Toramana 
were afflicting India; Jenghie Khan and Timur were 
chiefs of a later Mongo! horde, known as Moguls and 
Timur was the direct ancestor of the Mogul emperors 
of India. The Turks rose to power and fame midway 
between the Huns and Moguls, First appearing under 
that name in the 6th century, they at length during the 
toth and rrth centuries became the dominant race in 
Asia and gave at least three great empires to history, 
that of the Seljuks, that of the Ottomans and that of the 
Ghaznavides. While Turkish warriors were acquiting 
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made control over the provinces of the Khalifat and. building 


up the Seljuk empire under which the Khalifs sank 
to the position of rois fénéents, Alptagin, a Turkish 
warrior, founded a small principality at Ghazni, in the 
heart of the Afghan mountains. 
Sabuktagin, a slave of Alptagin, 
succeeded his master on the throne 
and reply extended the limits of 
his kingdom. Seistan and Khorasan were subdued, 
and a Brahman Raja in the Punjab was forced to pay 
tribute to the Turkish king. The invasion of India, 
thas pointed out by Sabuktagin, was undertaken on 
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a larger scale by his son Mahmoud who succeeded to 
the Ghamnavide throne in 997. A 

Mahmoud of Ghvsi. zealot of restless activity and insati- 
alladdad able ambition, Mahmoud vowed 

to wage yearly a Holy War against the infidels of 
Hindustan, ‘" Between the years tooo and 1026 he 
mule at least sixteen distinct campaigns in India,inwhich 
he ranged across the plains from the Indus to the 
Ganges.” Jaipal, that raja of the Punjab whom 
Sabuktagin had partially subdued, was overthrown 
by a powerful Turkish host and sought death on the 
funeral pyre rather than dishonour, His son Ananl- 
pal, with a measureless host, all but checked the career 
of the conqueror, but a sudden panic scatteted his 
vast army, and Mahmoud became undisputed master 
of the Punjab, The plunder carried off to Ghazni 
was almost incretlible in its value, and rt stimulated 








the religious ardour of Mahmoud 

No tnd Hepes to fresh exertions. No concerted 
jens. . 

resistance seems to have heen 





altered, aut the disunion of the kingdoms of India 
served the conqueror in much the same way as the 
jealousies af native chiefs had assisted Alexander. 
Tomaras. Palas, Kaluchuris and Chandellas, all suc- 
rumbedl beneath the overmastering energy of the 
Turk, Cities and forts innumerable were captured, 
temples and idols thrown down. The fame of Mah- 
moudl’s booty sprenl throughuut Asia, and thousands 
of volunteers from beyand the Oxus came  trooping 
imo his camp. The year ror8 which marks his great 
est campaign, saw the sack of Mathura and Kanouj, 
and the Bay of Bengal witnessed the terrific onslaught 
of the mountain zvaluts. The campaigns of Mahmoud 
ameluded with the march into Gujerat and. the sack 
of Sumnath in 1026. The destruction of the sacred 
shrine and its famous linga, together with the removal 
of the temple gates to Ghazni, earned for the Icono- 
clast. the execration ot every pious 
Hindu and the veneration of every 
devoted Moslem. But Mahmoud 
aimed al no permanent conquest of India. His expedi- 
tions were little more than pluudering raids: his 
followers clung to their Afghan home, and the forces 
of the Rajputs, though disunited, were too great to 
admit of a permanent occupation. Moreover, the wish 
to rule over India was probably lacking. “Mahmoud 
had extended his rule over the greater part of Persia 
and chose rather to rule over a Moslem people than 
be the lord of ‘infidels.’ To Moslems be was the 
pattern king, zealous for the faith, 
anda mighty conqueror, yet wise 
and cultured, a liberal eneourager 
ol the arts, and a patron of leamed men. At 
his cultivated court flourished Alberuni, the chrono]- 
agist, famous for his account of India: — Bribaki, 
whose memoirs are a mine of historical and 
biographical information : and Firdusi, whose great 
epic, the Shah Namah,’ has eamed him the title 
at ‘the Mahmoud founded a 
great university at Ghazni, and was a lavish builder 
of mosques aud productive public works. Such a 
man is not really a great constructive statesman, 
He does not elaborate principles of administration 
which will neutralize the possible incapacity of his 
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successors, Yut he relies rather on his stiong arm 
and vigilant activity to govern in accordance with 
the needs of the moment, and to mect all difficulties 
as they arise. Hence the dominions of Mahmoud 
were poorly knit together, and the vast empire 
rapidly fell to pieors when’ the genius of its creator 
was no more. For a century and a half, it is true, 
the Ghaznavide survived, but suffered contin: 
uous diminution in and strength. As early as 
1040 Persia and Khotasan passed over to the Seljuks, 
and the viceruys of the Punjab not seldom rebelled 
and sought to establish independence, But the 
Seljuk peril moved further west, and the Ghaznavides 
maintained their hold over Afghanistan m the Punjab. 
During the 12th century, however, a danger arose in 
their midst. An Afghan family inhabiting the castle 
of Firuz-Kol, in the hilis of Ghor between Ghazri and 
Herat, entered upon a biood-feud with the later Ghaz- 
navides, whose great ancestor they 
had vageriy followed into the plains 
of India, In 1155 Ala-ud-din, the 
‘world-burner,’ sacked and razed the city of Ghazni, 
and drove his overlord into the Punjab. Thirty 
years later the nephews of this chief, Ghiyas-ud-din 
and = Muiz-ud-din—gencrally known as Mohammed 
Fhori—overturned the once power 
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_dshanned Goat ful empire of the Ghamavides, 
fice, and divided it between them, 


Ghiyas-ud-din remained for a time 
predominant in Afghanistan, while his brother over- 
threw the Mohammedan kingdoms of India, and then 
turned his arms against the Hindu kiny is of the 
north, Sindh was subdued in 1182, an the defeat 
of the last Ghaznavide, the Punjab fell into Moham- 
med’s hands in 1186, Whatever assimilation between 
Moslem and Hindu had marked the last hundred 
years in the northwest was now brought to an end, 

hammed Ghori was imbued with the same fanatic 
zeal as his predecessor and prototype, Mahmoud the 
Iconaclast. "Afghans, Turks, Persians flocked eagerly 
to his standard, and for years he harried the fair 
countries of Hindustan, overthrowing cities and king- 
doms, destroying temples and idols. A decisive reverse 
experienced in 11gr at the hands of the Rajput lord of 
Delhi and Ajmiz, Prithi Raja, was atoned for in 1192, 
when a charge of 12,000 horsemen in steel array shatter- 
ed the Hindu chivalry. In 1293 Ajmir and Delhi fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, while in the following 
year Kanouj and Henares under their Gaharwar 
or Rahtore chiefs, as also Bundelkhand, became 
pact of the Empire of Ghor. Mohammed was 
greatly assisted in these operations by his slave, Kutb- 
nd-din Aybek, who was appointed Viceroy of India. 
‘The latter busied himself with the reduction of Malwa 
and Gujerat, in which he was only partially successful, 
while another general, Bakhtiyar, with the greatest 
ease overcame the native dynasties in Behar and 
Bengal.* By 1203 nearly all India north of the 
Vindhyas had been subdued. Mohammed Ghoti 
meanwhile busied himself with a disastrous expedi- 
tion in Central Asia, but his Viceroy remained true 





© the tall of mest of the native kingtoms was alluded to. on 
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to him and he returned to India to resume the sover- 
eignty. His death which shortly followed (r206) 
severed the connection between India and Aighan- 
istan, Kutb-ud-din becoming the Sultan of India, 
while Ghor and Ghazni remained subject to the 
house of Ghor. Though the dominion so magnificently 
conquered was lost to the house of Ghor, it was not 
lost to Islam, Mohammed's conquests were of a far 
more permanent character than those of Mahmoud, and 
his successors so consolidated them, that from his day 
until the Indian Mutiny af 1857 there was alway 
Mohammedan king upon the throne of Delhi. First 
came five dynasties of Turkish and Afghan kings who 
filled the throne from 1206 to 1526. In 1526 Babar's 
conquest ushered in the Mogul period ; thenceforward 
until 1857 with a few short breaks a Mogul reigned 
as the Mohammedan Emperor of India. 

‘Now that India had 2 Mohammedan king of her 
own, and was no longer merely part of a wider empire, 
this history can confine itself almost 
entirely to Indian matters, without 
pausing to examine the political 
situation of the bordering countries. The three cen- 
tuties prior to 1526, as also in large measure those suc- 
ceeding, are to be studied mainly from a biographical 
point of view. The gradual conquest of the peninsula 
‘by Mohammedan arms gives scope, af course, to mili- 
tary history, but the illustration of the art of war 
remains rather the work of the specialist. Of consti- 
tution building, or civil development, such as fills so 
large a space in the history of Western nations, there 
is little to be said. Men, not methods, make up the 
history of the East. Nor did the religions or social 
condition of the Hindus undergo great change during 
the period under treatment. Beyond the conversion, 
forcible or voluntary, of many millions of Hindus, the 
religious system established in Puranik times suffered 
from no great upheaval. The Mohammedans quarrelied 
amongst each other over religion, and bitter enmity 
‘was stirred up between Sunni, Shiah 
and Sufi; hut such quarrels affected 
little the conditions of the masses 
and must he only noticed in so far as they fostered 
disunion among the governing race, or threatened the 
dismemberment of the Delhi Empire. On the whole, 
the social system of the Hindus, if it changed at all, 
changed for the worse, Still an opening was to he 
found for those who rebelled against caste bonds. 
Admission into the great caste of Islam overthrew all 
barriers opposed hy the Hindu system to the ambition 
ofthe hereditarily degraded ones. Many Sudras availed 
themselves of this opportunity, particularly in Bengal. 
Still, for the majority, things remained unchanged. 
Strife might rage, first between Mosiem and Hindu, 
then between Moslem and Moslem, but the humble 
ryot knew little and cared little for the stirring deeds 
going on around him. It is then on kings and thrones 
that one’s eyes must steadily be fixed. “A “drum and 
trumpet history '? may find no justification in the case 
of a progressive state where political, social and religious 
evolution is proceeding. Such a style of history would 
have been as inapphcable to the Hindu Period of 
Indian history as to modern England or ancient 
Greece. But in the Mohammedan Period the barren- 
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ness of national life and intellectual movements is 90 
marked that history cannot but be mainly political 


H—The Slave, Khilfi and Tughtak Dynasties. 


Kuth-vd-din, the first Slave Sultan of Delhi, surviv- 
ed his master only four years. Most 

of his conquests were made previous 
to 1205, and the rest of his life was 
devoted to administration and building. The Kutb 
‘Minar, the tallest minaret in the world, was constructed 
according to his order. The empire which Kutb- 
ud-din did not live long enough to consolidate was 
established on a firmer and wider 
basis by the great Altamsh, one of 
the many Turkish slaves who at this 
od rose to eminence, alike in India, Egypt and 
‘estern Asia, The greater part of Altamsh’s reign 
was occupied with the repression 

Hover of contumacious governors and 
wars against rebellious Hindus, 

The Rajputs of Malwa were defeated, and Moham- 
medan ascendancy more firmly planted north of the 
Vindhyss. The Mongol hordes of Jenghie Khan 
appeated on the frontiers in r2zz, but after ravaging 
the border provinces of Altamsh they tured their 
eyes westward, so that India had a short respite from 
barbarous invasion. The career of Altamsh was so 
successful that the Khalif of Bagdad sent to invest 
him with the robe of office as recognized sovereign of 
India. This recognition was marked by the introduc- 
tion of a new silver coinage, the inscription on which— 
‘Aid of the Commander of the Faithful’—asserted the 
connection between the Indian Sultans and the 
accredited head of the Moslem faith. Altamsh was 
succeeded after a short interval by his daughter, Raziya, 
the only female sovereign who ever sat on the Moham- 
medan throne of Delhi. Her kingly qualities had Jed 
Altamsh to indicate her as his heir, and she indeed dis- 
played a capacity for rule seldom equalled by an Orien- 
tal woman. Learned, energetic, just and wise, she was 
equally fearless at the council board and at the head 
of her army, but the stern faith of 

igs, Mohammed found Tittle place for a 
female ruler. That she showed 

favour to an Abyssinian slave was the occasion 
of an offence which roused the Turkish chiefs 
against her, and after a short and chequered reign 
she was deposed and put to death, Ten years of 
plots and murders matle up the ingeriow reigns of a 
brother and nephew of Raziya, until in 2246, Nasir-ud- 
din, the youngest son of Altamsh, succeeded to the 
throne. A simple and religious gentleman, this monarch 
had no capacity for controlling the turbulent elements at 
work in the r3th century. Fortunately he was assisted, 
and served with consistent loyalty by Balban, a con- 
spicuously able Turkish slave and a grandson-in-law 
of Altamsh, For twenty years Bal 

ban ruled as the vazir of his master, 
: ; and for twenty years as sovereign in 
his own right. His ruthless severity and the rapidity 
of his strokes ate famous in history. But it was only 
thus that the king of Delhi could make good tis 
authority in such a time, The repeated inroads of 
Mongols, the disaffection of Hindus, the jealousies 
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anil revolts of Turkish chiels, the prevalence of robbery 
and brigandage, were clements of disintegration which 
but for a strong king, would have reduced India to 
a chaos. To resist the Mongols, Ralban disciplined 
his army to the highest point of efficiency and himself 
remained constantly on the alert near his capital ready 
to march at a moment’s notice against the foe. 
His measures successfully warned off the Mongols, but 
as he was but seldom seen in the outlying provinces, 
the governors, with shortsighted policy, sought to make 
themselves independent. But when Tughsil, governor 
of Bengal, revolted, his punishment became an avful 
warning to the rest. The slayer of Tughril was rich 
ly rewarded and the disaflected Hindus were inspired 
with fear by the severity of the conqueror. ‘The 
Sultan retumed to Lakhnauti (alter the defeat and 
death of Taghril) and there ordered that gibhets should 
Ww erected along both sides of the great bazar, which 
was more than a fos in length, He ordered all the sons 
andl sons-in-law of Tugluil, and all men who had served 
hum, or borne atms tor him, tu be slain, and placed upon 
the gibbets.. The punishments went on daring 
the two or three days that the Sultan remained at Lakh- 
nauti, and the bebulders were so horrified that they 
nearly died of fear."* A son of Balban was appointed 
Viceroy of the seditious pravinee, and his descendants 
maintained the rule until after the Khilji dynasty af 
Delhi had passed away (1282-1339). Rebellious Turk- 
ish chiefs, whether landholders or officials, found their 
power ruthlessly curtailed, Thus Balhan prevented 
anything in the nature of a barons’ war, which would 
lave been the signal for a widespread Hindu revolt, 
+A year was spent th exterminating the outlaws and sup- 
pressing the lorays of the hillmen, both of which had 
made trav fling and commerce msafe, and had even 
terrified the suburbs of the capital. So for sixty years 
to come, tho roads were tree trom rubbers, and the 
people hecante tractable, obedient and submissive. 
‘Thedignity of the imsperial throne was rigidly upheld 

by Balban, “No sovereign had ever before exhibited 
soch pomp and grandeur in Delhi........For the twenty- 
two years that Balhan reigned, he maintained the dig- 
nity, honour aud majesty of the throne in a manner 
tha l. Certain of his attendants 
that waited on hint m private assured me that they 
never saw him atherwise than full dressed, During the 
whale time that he was Khan and Suan. extending 
aver nearly forty years, he never conversed with persons 
uf low origin of occup tion, and never indulged in any 
familiarity, either with friends or strangers, by which the 
dignity of the sovereign could be lowered."f Similarly 
he gave no high posts to vulgar or worthless persons ; 
had no hase tavourites; abstained from drinking and 
lowe pleasures, This was an ideal but seldom attained 
hy the Turk and Afghan kings of Delhi, and it largely 
catia Bala success as a statesman and Sultan. 
le was, in short, one of the most natable figures among 
the Mohammedan emperats of India. But, like Louis 
XIV of France, he did too much himself. He trained 
no ministers. and he left no fit successors, One capable 
son he had had, who pre-deceased him, and the throne 
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fell to a grandson, who within three years “drank 
and debauched himself into a hopeless paralytic.”” A 
reaction against the Turks took place, and the Afghan 

clan of the Khiljis mounted the throne of Delhi. 
The Khilji dynasty lasted thirty years, and in- 
luded six sovereigns. The first, 





iain ad Jalal-ud-din, was a mild old man of 
ve tva Seventy years, who systematically 
ees refused to shed blood even for 


flagrant crimes. After the defeat 
of a revolt led by a nephew of Balban, the Sultan 
entertained the captive nohles as his guests, ‘He 
had shown great attention to those prisoners who 
deserved death, and had made them his guests. He 
had removed the fetters of rebels who all deserved 
punishment, and had set them free. ’’ Such unwonted 
clemency exasperated his followers, who were accustom: 
ed to look for dignity and severity in their rulers. The 
malcontents found a leader in Ala-ud-din, the Sul- 
tan’s nephew. The simple, unsuspecting king was 
beguiler into a trap and brutally murdered. This base 

crime, for atime at least, brought 
its perpetrator no ill luck.” Ala-ud- 
din was.a powertul ruler, who reigned 
with unexampled vigour for Seeaty jen, and greatly 
extended the Moslem dominion in India. He was even 
more successful in fe congue at Balban, the 
pre-eminent monarch of the preceding dynasty. His 
skill as a soldier had been proved by a successful inva: 
sion of the Deccan, and the capture of Deogiri, the 
Mahratta capital, during the life of Jalal-ud-din, Soon 
after his accession the new Sultan was confronted with 
the Mongol danger in the north- 
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Hetendsthe Mohan west, but a host of 200,000 
sede Eman Mongols were dispersed by the dash 
‘of the Moslem charge. Prosperity seemed to attend all 





the Sultan's undertakings, and in the words of Bart 
“* One success followed another ; despatches of victory: 
came in from all sides, Every year he had two or three 
sons born, affairs of state went on according to his wish 
and to his satisfaction, his treasury was overflowing, 
boxes and caskets of jewels and pearls were daily dis- 
played before his eyes, he bad numerous elephants in his 
stables and 70,000 horses in the city and its environs, 
two or three regions were subject to his sway, and he 
had no apprehension cf enemies to his kingdom or of 
any tival tohis throne. All this prosperity mtoxicated 
him. Vast desires and great aims, far beyond him, or 
a hundred thousand like him, formed their germs in 
his brain, and he entertained fancies which had never 
sccurred to any king before him. 
Tn his exaltation, ignorance, and 
folly, be quite lost his head, forming 
the most impossible schemes, and nourishing the 
most extravagant desires. He was a man of no 
learning, and never associated with men of learning, 
He could not read or write a letter. He was bad 
tempered, obstinate, and hard-hearted, but the world 
smiled upon him, fortune befriended him, and his 
schemes were generally successful, so he only became 
the more reckless and arrogant.’ Such wild schemes 
were the establishment of a new religion, and the 
dream of ering the world in the form of a second 
Aleander An uncle of the historian Barui counselled 
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the Sultan to abjure this fool’s paradise, to give up 
winebibbing and to reduce the still independent 
Hindu strongholds of Rajputana and Western India. 
The wisdom of this advice was proved when even the 
capture of the Hindu fort, Rantambhor, near Delhi. 
taxed all his energies, A series of 
‘Mminies und revolts, mutiniesand insurrections assisted to 
rouse Ala.ud-din from his security 
and pride. Having reduced the realm to order, he 
next directed his attention to the means of preventing 
rebellion in the future. The methods em) 
were extraordinary and tyrannical. Widespread con- 
fiscations of property took place: ‘‘ the people were 
pressed and amerced, money was exacted from them 
on every kind of pretence. All the pensions, grants in 
land, arid endowments in the country were appropriated. 
The people were all so absorbed in obtaining the 
means of living that the very name 
of rebellion was never mentioned.* 
Secondly, he provided so carefully 
for the acquisition of intelligence, that no action of 
or bad men was concealed from him. No one 
could stir without his knowledge. and whateverhaj 
in the houses of nobles, great men and officials, was 
communicated to the in by his seporters...... 
The system of reporting went to such a length that 
nobles dared not speak aloud even in the largest 
palaces, and if they had anything to say they com- 
municated by signs, In their own houses, night and 
day, dread of the reports of the spics made them tremble. 
voseeThe transactions in the bazars, the buying and 
selling, and the bargains made, were all reported to 
the Ealtan by histeples, aad’ were all Kept under 
control. Thirdly, he prohibited wine-drinking and 
wine-selling, and also the use of intoxicating drugs. 
Dicing also was forbidden......Fourthly, the Sultan 
gave commands that noblemen and great men 
should not visit each other’s houses, or give feasts 
or hold meetings. They were forbidden to form 
alliances without consent from the throne, and they 
were also prohibited from allowing people to resort 
to their houses,......No stranger was admitted into a 
nobleman’s house. Feasting and hospitality fell quite 
into disuse." These regulations involved a tyranny 
more galling than that of the most ruthless Roman 
emperor or the most autocratic Russian czar, in that 
they interfored more grievously with the liberties of the 
individual under his own domestic roof than any other 
edicts of which history bears record. They were sup- 
plemented by a series of provisions specially applic- 
able to Hindus, and amounting to persecution. The 
Hindu, rich and poor alike, was ground down by the 
wheel of taxation into beggary, and was deliberately 
deprived not only of the luxuries, but frequently of the 
necessaties ot life. A Moharamedan kazi ot judge, 
consulted by Ala-ud-din on the subject of his govern- 
ment, declared these, edicts, particularly those relating 
to Mohammedans, to be illegal. Still the Sultan defied 
the law and persisted in his re- 
pression. When in 1303 a renewed 
Mongol invasion necessitated a 
thorongh reorganization of the royal forces, Ala-ud-din 
* Mediaval india (The Stary of the Nations} S. Lame 
‘Barni in Eict’s History, Vel, 11, pp. 2225. 
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fried experiments in political economy, Being 
without sufficient treasure to keep on foot a large 
standing army at high pay, he limited the price of food 
by royal edict. By a systematic control of markets 
the price of grain was cheapened. Quantities of 
corn were stored up in the royal granaries, and in 
the event of famine it was dis- 
‘Eeperimenia ia polit- tributed to the people at the 
cal economy. fixed price, To sell at enhanced 
prices was an offence met by the 
severest punishments, but there is no doubt that the 
king's settlement was successful. A strong and 
contented army was kept on foot, and further 
Mongol attempts were so crushed that India enjoyed 
security from invasion for many a year and ‘the 
ryots carried on their agriculture in peace.”’ 
‘Ala-ud-din was now at the zenith of his power, 
He resumed his plans for the conquest of the Deccan, and 
from 1308 to 1311 scored a number of important suc- 
cesses, Rama Deva, the Yadava ruler of Deogiri, 
who had been conquered fifteen 
Conquests in the —yeatS before, had re-asserted his 
Dectan, 1306-131, independence, He was again sub- 
dued and left in the position of 
a tributary prince, The same fate overtook the 
Raja of Warangal in the Telingana country, and an 
expedition directed to the Malabar coast penetrated 
as far south as Mysore and brought home quantities 
of plunder. Ala-td-din had penetrated further into 
the Deccan than any of his Moslem predecessors, 
but Mohammed Tughlak, who shortly afterwards 
reigned in Delhi, enjoyed a wider Indian empire, 
The later years of the Sultan were embittered by 
the growth of a fatal dropsy and by the misbehaviour 


of his “sons. “He became in+ 
Tenth of the Salts, fatuated with an — unworthy 
16. favourite, Malik Katur, which 


bred a deadly fend between Kafur 
and the royal family. Slaves and worthless people 
took the place of the wise and able administrators who 
had served the throne so faithfully. Kafur is not 
incredibly asserted to have hastened the death of his 
master, but the proscription of 
the royal family which he entered 
upon to secure his power only 
had for its end his own murder, 
and the throne passed to Mubarak Shah, @ profligate 
and easy-going son of the late Sultan, seventeen 
years of age, All the wise enactments together with 
the undue exactions of the late reign were im- 
mediately reversed : the Hindus regained their liberty 
and every one did as it pleased him, The king 
shamelessly abandoned all religion and all morality, 
and became the tool of a vile Hindu favourite, styled 
Kbusru Khan, a pariah from Gujerat.  Rebellions 
were punished with the most brutal cruelty and 
Sally Khusru Khan murdered his master and ascended 
the as Nasir-ud-din II. 
The reign of ‘ero which followed is unexarpied 
ae even in the history of the East. 
Nevo’ ‘The harem of the Sultan was brie 
tally ravished, everyone worth 
killing, was killed in the palace ; three days after the 
murder of his sovereign Khusru took to wile the 
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queen of hin victim, a Hindu princess to whom such an 
allance was an unspeakable profanation ; tlie wives and 
daughters of the royal family and of the great nobles 
were delivered over to the scum of Khusru’s pariahs 
the flanies of bloodshed and brutality reddened the 
sky, the holy Koran was desecrated, idols were set 
ny in the mosques." This tyranny, equally Joath- 
some ta Mohammedans and Flindus, was ended after 
lour months by the one man im the kingdom whe 
enjoyed! universal esteem. Ghazi Beg Tughlak, who had 
held’ the frontiers agaist the Mongols with unvary- 
mg success, put himsell at the head of the old 
nobility, overthrew the contemptible upstart, and 
im deference to the general invitation mounted the 
throne as king under the nan: ot Ghias-ud-din. 
The Turkish house of Tughlak raled at Delhi for 
nearly a hundred years, Ghazi 
The Tughhik dyoaan, proved a just and v.gurous 
nanan." Order was quickly restored, 
hellians in Bengal and the Deccan 
were crushed ; peace and Drosperty reigned once rare 
w Hindustan. Already old ut’ his accession. the 
accidental death of the Sultan in 
1325 only slightly anticipated 
his fate. He was’ succeeded by 
his sun, Prince Jauna, who, under 
the name ut the Sultan Mohammed ibn Tughlak, was. 
the remarkable figure of the dynasty, We cannot 
improve upon Elphinstone’'s summary ol his character. 
“'Tt is admitted on all hands that he was the most 
eloquent and accomplished prince of his age. His 
letters, bath in Arabic and Persian, were admired 
lor their elegance, long alter he had ceased to reign, 
His memory Was extraordinary, and besides a thorough 
knowledge ot lngie, and the philusophy of the Greeks, 
le was much attached to mathe- 
matics, and to physical science, 
and used, himsell, to attend sick 
persons, for the purpose of watching: 
y symptoms of any extraurdinary disease. He was 
dar in his <levotions, abstained from wine, and con- 
lormed in his private lite to all the moral precepts of his 
religion, In war be was distinguished for his gallantry 
anul personal activity, so that his contemporaries were 
justifiod in esteeming him as one of the wonders of the 
age. Yet the whole ui these splendid talents and 
accomplishments were given to him in vain: they were 
accompanied by a perversion of judgment which, 
alter every allowance for the intoxicution of absolute 
power, leaves us in doubt whether he was not affected 
by some degree of insanity. His whole life was spent 
in pursuing visionary schemes by means equally 
irrational and with a total disregard of the sufferings 
wluch they uccasioned to his subjects, and its results 
Were more calamitous than those of any other Indian 
win "* Though mentally Ala-ud-din, the greatest 
Sultan of the preceding dynasty, cannot bear compari- 
son with Mohammed Tughlak, yet his rough and 
teady methods were mote successful than the idealistic 
schemes of this man of genius, Tughlak was too 
clever for his age: above all he was too impatient. 
The clash between a reforming spirit and a dull 
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national conservatism finds an excellent parallel in 
Joseph II of Austria, most remarkable of the enlightened 
E despots of the r8th century. The projects 
which operated to the ruin of the country and the 
decay of the people, ate catalogued by Barni as (x) In- 
crease in the assessments of the Doab whereby culti- 
vation was arrested, famine arose and loyal people 
became rebels, (2) The transference 
of the capital from Delhi to the 
more central Deogiri new re-named 
Daulatabad. The whole population of Delhi were 
ordered ta Temove themselves 700 miles to their new 
quarters. Delhi was left deserted and fell into decay, 
nor was the scheme successful. The unfortunate 
le were ordered to trek back to their original 
but few survived to return. (3) The experi- 
ment of a copper token currency. Copper tankas 
were issued to pass at the value of the contem- 
porary silver tanka, the object being to enrich the 
country by the increase of the currency, But the new 
tokens were forged hy private individuals on all sides, 
aud soon ceased to’ represent the actual credit of 
the treasury. ‘‘ When trade was interrupted on every 
side, and when the copper tankas had become more 
worthless than clods, the Sultan repealed his edict, 
and in great wrath he proclaimed that whoever pos- 
sessed copper coins should bring them to the treasury 
and receive the old ones in exchange.'’ Mountains of 
capper coins poured into the treasury, and wonder- 
ful to relate the run on the reserve seems to have been 
met somehow or other, so that accidentally the people 
were enriched Still the experiment had increased the 
distrust which the Sultan's methods of government in- 
spired. (4) The fourth project which diminished his 
treasure, and so brought distress upon the country, w: 
his design of conquering Khorasan and Irak. 0° 
veted countries were not acquired, but those which he 
possessed were lost ; and his treasure, which is the true 
source of political power, was expended. (5) As if the 
project of conquering Persia were too small, Mohammed 
dreamt of invading China, and in the preparation of a 
great armament to effect an impossible task poured 
out his money like water. The drain in the treasury 
necessitated fresh taxation, and an oppressive fiscal sys- 
tem inspired revolt, The taxes wete not paid, and the 
Sultan, irritated beyond endurance, hunted the Hindus 
like wild beasts. Bowmdless prodi- 
ality was another source of evil. 
he treasury was drained of wealth 
to keep up an undue magnificence at court, and dis- 
tinguished strangers were loaded with gifts in lands and 
money. Thus Ibn Batuta, the Arab 
traveller, on arrival at Delhi, was 
taken into favour, given fiefs and cash, appointed to a 
judgeship and finally sentas the Sultan's ambassador to 
China. ‘Throughout the reign insurrection sprang up on 
all sides with Hydraclike persistency. As soon as one 
was quelled, another took its ‘place, The Sultan, 
disgusted with the failure of his eiDrasy plans hy 
F the just government of his people, 
cena” displayed the greatest cruelty. “Tie 
* more the people resist, the more I 
inflict chastisement.’ Some were trodden under foot of 
elephants, and carved in pieces by the iron blades fast- 
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ened to the animal's tusks. A nephew of the Sultan, 
suspected of treason, was flayed and roasted alive, and his 
cooked flesh sent to his family, an act exactly parallel 
to that accredited by Greek tragedy to Atreus. It is 
these contradictions between acts of extravagant gene- 
rosity and others of incredible cruelty which are su strik- 
ing. The contrasts in Tughlak’s character are worthy 
of treatment by a Shakespeare. He was not blind to 
the evil which was rampant, but tried to mitigate the 
public distress by remission of taxation in some cases, 
by open justice dlispensed by his own royal hand, by 
free distribution of food and of agricultural loans. 

These were, however, experiments 
tried too late, mostly im 1341; the 
mischief was already done and dis- 
integration had set in. Bengal was lost to the Empire 
in 1339, the Deccan shortly afterwards, and when the 
Sultan died in 130. the revoltsin Oudh, Malwa, Gujerat 
and Sindh had not been suppressed. 

Mohammed Tughlak had ruled over a larger and more 
splendid Empire than any of his predecessors. His 
father had recovered the distant provinces, and the 
reputation of Mohammed had given him in the early 
years of his reign an authority unprecedented in 
Mohammedan India. But his misdirected genius re- 
sulted in the ruin of this magnificent empire. As a 
ruler he was a transcendent failure, though as a 
character he inspires perennial interest. 

He was succeeded by a cousin, Firoz Shah, already 
aman of middle age. The history of the reign written 
hy a contemporary, Shams-i-Siraj Aff, though some 

allowance must be made for the 
rot She, x3514M8 spirit of eulogium customary at 
the court, supplies clear proof of the excellence 
ol Firoz Shah, his virtues and munificence, his benevo- 
lence and the extreme affection in which he was held. 
The work is also valuable for the interest it d'splays in 
administrative details, and the evidence it accu- 
miulates as to the condition of India under Mohamme- 
dan tule. Firoz Shah was no great conqueror, but a 
good and far-seeing ruler. He arrested for a time fur- 
ther disintegration in the empire, though he made no 
very great effort to retain the revolted provinces. The 
Deccan was allowed to remain independent under the 
Bahmani dynasty, and two half-hearted expeditions 
to Bengal dtd not suffice to reconvert the king of that 
country into a viceroy subordinate to Delhi. Firoz, 
however, gained some military glory in Sindh, after 
protracted operations against a rebellious native chief, 
“The Jam,”’ and reduced the Rai of Nagarkhot, who held 
the hilly country of Kangra. Still the limits of the Em- 
pire were more restricted than they had heen fifty years 
before, and it is regrettable that more provinces and 

people were not able to enjoy the 
good government of this model 
Sultan. Firoz assuaged the wounds 
inflicted by the mad schemes of his predecessor and re- 
versed Mohammed Tughlak’s policy in every particular. 
The victims of the latter's ferocity or their representa~ 
tives were indemnified. Demands in excess of the reg- 
ular government dues were tigidiy forbidden. ‘* Such 
tules were made that the ryots grew rich, and were 
satisfied, Their homes were replete with grain, 
houses and furniture; everyone had plenty of 
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silver, no woman was without her ornaments, and no 
house was wanting in excellent beds and couches 
Wealth abounded and comforts were general. The 
whole realm of Delhi was blessed with the bounties of 
the Aimighty.’"* The Sultan strove hard to increase 
the productivity of his realm by public works of utility, 
Canals, dams, ‘reservoirs, bridges, monasteries, colleges 
sis ek and inns for travellers were scattered 
profusely over the land. The great 
Jumna canal built by Firoz still supplies a large area 
with irrigation and brings water to Delhi, The people 
were able to teap two harvests instead of one. Waste 
lands were reclaimed, Twelve hundred market gatdens 
were laid ont, and the proceeds helped to swell the 
annual budget, of which a considerable share was 
expended in poor relief, in ministrations to the sick 
and donations to pious objects. The Sultan was also 
an enthusiastic builder, He renamed old cities and 
founded new ones. Amongst his foundations was 
Firozabad on the Junina, ten miles from Delhi, which 
Decame the favourite royal seat. The Sultan's building 
operations supplied thousands with work, and there 
were no unemployed labourers in the kingdom. Fitoz 
was ially fortunate in his great vazir Khan-i- 
Jahan (Lord of the World), a converted Hindu of good 
family, who had reached high office in the last reign. 
Until his death in 1371, the vazir remained faithful to 
his master, and he must receive a fair share of credit 
for the blessings conferred upon the people during this 
reign. The Hindusat this time received fair treatment, 
provided they paid the Jiziya or 
poll-tax and refrained from the 
public worship of idols. It is inter- 
esting to note that hitherto the Brahmans had heen 
excused from payment of the Jiziya. But in accordance 
with the advice of the learned lawyers, Firoz ordered 
them to be taxed at a moderate rate. Though addicted 
to the wine-cup, the Sultan lived a holy and healthy 
lite, free from vice, giving himself up to administration 
and the chase, and devoutly partaking in all the public 
prayers of Islam. The only mistake which can be 
Teasonably attributed to him is the accumulation at 
Delhi of hosts of slaves, who were destined to become 
‘a rebellious element in the state, and the settlement of 
tow large jagirs on his followers, a policy which tend- 
ed to make the noblemen too rich and’ independent, 
Firoz died in 1388, worn out with years, but universally: 
venerated by his people, He left behind him a brief 
summary of the res geste of his reign in which he 
modestly relates his efforts to restore 
‘The meneitot good government under ‘the help 
A and guidance of the Almighty.’ 
Among the interesting facts here mentioned and not 
alluded to by Afif is the voluntary adoption of Islam 
hy great numbers of Hindus, in order to he exonerated 
from the Jiziya. 
HI—Dissolution of the Empire. 
The multiplication of slaves and the accumulation 
of great fiefs in the hands of courtiers bore fruit in the 


next generation. During the twenty-four years which 
followed the death of Firoz Shah, six of his sons and 
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Atandsons sat upon the throne, and witnessed the dis- 
tmemberment of the Empire. The governors of prov- 
inces declared themselves indepen- 
ent and established hereditary dy- 
nasties in Oudh, Malwa and Gujerat. 
At the same time there took place a marked Hindu 
revival. The okl Hindu rajas and the hill tribes 
regained their independence. When the Sayyids 
replaced the Tughlaks at Delbi in x414, the so-called 
Kingdom had shrunk to a small area round the capital, 
little more, indeed, than the Doabs 
and Rohtak, The hardy Turks and 
‘Afghans had yielded to luxury and 
the cnervation of the climate. Moreover, they had 
lust their distinguishing traits and the prestige of a 
vonquering race by inter-marriage with Hindus and by 
the admission of numbers of Hindu converts into their 
tol. Another movement there was which contribut- 
cd to shatter the power of Delhi, The Mongol 
attacks, lately remitted for a time, were now renewed 
by the great conqueror Timur, wiw with his Tartar 
horsemen descended like a scourge upon the plains 
uf Hindustan in 1398. Timur had already conquered 
all the west and centre of Asia, when he was attracted 
to India by its reputed wealth, In 
his memoirs, who: i is 
beyond dispute, he 
officers told ine thut the inhabitants of 
infidels and unbelievers. In obedience to the order of 
Almighty God I determined on an expedition against 
them.’ Desire of plunder and  retigious motives 
together prompted the expedition. Timur pretended 
zeal for Islam, and yet the Mohammedan princes 
of India suffered ¢ ually with the Hindus from his 
devastating raid. The Punjab was rapidly overrun 
amid massacre and plundering, and Timur arrived 
before the capita) where the Indian army of the Delhi 
Sultan was prepared for a decisive contest. The 
Indians, despite their courage and their elephants. 
were outnumbered and outgenerulled, and the cou- 
querur gave thanks to God with tears, Infamous 
as Timur was for tolerating, even ordering, the most 
hrutal massacres, the Moslem Ulema strove to arrange a 
ransom for the lives of the people. The proposition was 
accepted, yut whether owing to the Mogu!’s perfidy or 
the insubordinatiun of his troops, slaughter and pil 
began in the streets of Delhi,* and for several days the 
city was turned into a shambles. After a series of feasts 
and functions the Tartar horde left Delhi with immense 
spoils and carried on a ‘Holy war’ against the infidels 
(Hindus). The valley of the Ganges was. turned 
into a waste as far as Hardwar, after which Timur 
felt that his mission was accomplished, and “quitted 
India, leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilence behind 
him.” The *conquest’ had only been a plundering 
taid, like those of Mahmoud or Jenghis Khan, though 
far more terrible. But it deait ‘another blow at the 
crumbling Delhi empire, and that is its chief i 
in Indian history. Thenceforward, until the days of 
the Mogul empire, Delhi never regained her old ascen- 
dancy, The last Tughlak Sultan died in 1412, and for 
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two years the Government was conducted by Doulat 
i __ Khan Lodi, who made no pretensions 
‘The Sayyideat Deki, to the royal dignity, In 1414 he was 
ee expelled by Khisr Khan, a Sayyid or 
descendant of the prophet. Khisrand three successors 
reigned at Delhi ove a Variable but always minute 
kingdom until 1451, fighting yearly campaigns against 
the rajas and Mohammedan chiefs who now encircled 
the late capital of the Indian empire. Anarchy and 
assassination at home there also were, and a powerful 
Aighan family, the Lodis, who had suffered from the 
jealousy of the Sayyids, at last succeeded in supplant- 
ing them on the throne of Delhi in the petson of 
Bahlot Lodi in 1452. 
Before pursuing the fortunes of the Lodi Sultan, 
which again elevated Delhi to a position of some 
cy in the north, we must briefly notice the new 
states which had arisen on the break-up of the empire 
at the end of the rgth century. Besides Bengal and 
the Deccan, over which the Delhi 


Indepesden Kings empire lost all control_ during 
the reign of Mohammed Tughlak, 
three great fiefs of the empire were convert- 


ed into independent and important kingdoms just 
before or after Timur's invasion. Thus in 1394 
the governor of the province now 


Mosium gon of called Oudh ascumed independence, 
var 139 and founded the Shargi or Eastern 


dynasty, which included six mem- 
hers. Jaunpur, a city founded by Firoz Shah on the 
Gumti, became the capital of these kings, and gave its 
name to the new state, For nearly a century the Sharqi 








dynasty en} considerable power, and the third of 
the line, Ibrahim Shah, who segues rent 140r to 1440, 
was an enetgetic and enlightened prince, who left behind 


him some fine specimens of architecture, such as the 
‘Atala Mosque at Jaunpur. He could probably have 
mounted the throne of Delhi had he chosen, but content- 
ed himself with ruling his own superior dominions, and 
actually allied himself by marriage with the Sayyids, 
Tbrahim’s grandson greatly extended the frontiers, and 
even conducted a conquering raid into Orissa, | But 
when he tried conclusions with the new Lodi Sultan at 
Delhi, he was decisively defeated, and the kingdom of 
Jaunpur was re-annexed to Delhi'in 1477. There now 
no longer existed a bufler-state between Delhi and 








In r4ot the Governor of Malwa, or at least of a 
part of the district known as Malwa, made himself 
independent and ruled over this 
strongly Rajput province with some 
success. He was a descendant of 
the Ghoris, but his grandson was 
assassinated and succeeded by a KI who raised 
the kingdom of Malwa to a stronger position In 
the days of Rajput ascendancy before the coming 
of Mohammed Ghori to India, the Parmars of Malwa 
had been constantly occupied in wars of self-preserv- 
ation against the rival states around. Now, after a 
century of subjection to the Dethi empire, the king- 
dom of Malwa under a Moslem ruler underwent the same 
vicissitudes. There was strife with Delhi and Jaunpur, 
Strife with the Deccan Sultans, and unending strife with 
‘the persistent Rajput Ranas of Chitor, Finally, Malwa 
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was seized by Bahadur Shab, a great king of Gujerat, 
in 2531. 

Gujerat, including Kathiawar, girt in by deserts and 
mountains, had successfully resisted the arms of Ghori 
and the slave kings of Delhi, and, 
like Malwa, had ‘only been defn: 
itely annexed to the empire by the 

conquering might of Ala-ud-din. 
From the empire it broke away again about the same 
time as Malwa and Jaunpur, and in a similar way. 
Zalar Khan, who enjoyed the fief of Gujerat, assumed 
independenct in 3396, and founded a Moslem dynasty 
which ruled the kingdom unti! Akbar annexed it to 
the Mogul empire in 1572. Wars with Malwa and 
Khandesh, with the Deccan kings of the Bahmani 
dynasty and the pirates of the Malabar Coast 
cecupied much of the energy of these Gujerat 
Sultans. The second of the line founded 
and Ahmedabad, the latter of which became the 
capital of Gujerat, and was adorned with mosques 
and tombs so many and beautiful as to earn for it 
the title ‘Queen of the West.’ The Gujerat coast 
towns had from the earliest times conducted most of 
the sea-borne Indian trade, and it was this trade 
that attracted the Portuguese soon after Vasco de 
Gama's famous discovery of the Cape route to India in 
1498. The Mamluk Sultans of Egypt, as also the Vene- 
tians, had an interest in keeping out the new-comers, 
But after an initial defeat, the Portuguese admiral, 
Almeida, overcame the combined fleet of Egypt and 
Gujerat off Diu in 1509. Mahomed Shah, greatest of 
the kings of Gujerat, conciliated the earliest of the 
European settlers by offering them the port of Div. 
The conquest of Goa by ATbaquerque took place 
about the same time, With the annexation of 
in 1933, the Kingdom of Gujerat reached its greatest 
extent, Its fall in 1572 was rendered inevitable by 
intemal factions and intrigues, 

On the Southern border of Gujerat, but separated 

by almost impenetrable forests, lay 
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Moxem kingdoms of the small and unimportant kiogdom 
Ktundet, of Khandesh, It formed the lower 


part of the valley of the Tapti, and 
was ruled by a Moslem dynasty from 1399 to 1599, the 
foundet having, like the founders of the states just 
mentioned, thrown off his allegiance to Delhi in the 
troublous times subsequent upon the death of Firoz 
Shah, This kingdom did not figure greatly in the 
history of the time: it'seems to have enjoyed great 

jpetity, and to have been in some sort of subordina- 
tion to the Sultans of Gujerat, whose protection was 
doubtless of great value. 

Of no greater importance than Khandesh, ang. even 
less interesting from the history connected wit?. them, 
were the independent kingdoms set up about this time 
in Sindh and the Punjab, There were besides a host 
of Rajput chiefs whose greatness belongs to the pre- 
Mohamuedan times, but who with the decline of Delhi 
asserted themselves in their new homes, chiefly in Raj 

tana, sl choved an lope. 
jeu States. ence which the Moguls in many cases 
so respected, that they have survived up to the 
day. Such were the Rajputs of Chitor (now Udai 
Jodhpar (Marwar}, Bikanir and Jesalmir. 
2 


Benga! had, like the Deccan, been independent of 

Delhi since the days of Mohammed 

Mosiem dynasties in Tughlak. At first rival kings reign- 

Senet, ed in Eastern and Western Bengal, 

but both portions were united in 

1352 under a dynasty which reigned almost continously 

until 1487. Lakhnauti, or Gaur, was latterly, as it had 

been originally, the capital of the Moslem rulers of 

. Four other Afghan or Turki dynasties filled 

up ry ‘century intervening between 1487 and Akbar’s 

conquest of Bengal in 1576. Little is known of these 

rulers, but their sway seems to have been very exten- 

sive and to have included part of Behar, as wel! as 
Chittagong and, latterly, Orissa. 

‘Mohammed Tughlak was the last king of Delhi in 
this period to hold authority south of the Vindhyas. 
With his failure to hold the Deccan the old Hindu 
Kingdoms revived, and a new Moslem kingdom was 

founded, ‘The kingdom of Warangal 

Kioglemsofibe or Telingana, which roughly corres: 

¥ ponded to the old Andhra dominion, 

raised its head, but the new State of Vijayanagar. 

founded in the place of the old Kingdom of Karnatika 

which, like the other dynasties of the South, had suc- 

cumbed to the Mohammedans in 1310, now became i 
paramount power in the peninsul 

‘The Babman! kingdoos The Stat ruled 

Vunmneese™ proper. The new State wi 
S . — an offshoot from the Warangal 
dynasty : it extended from sea to sea south of the river 

rishna. Further to the north Hasan Gangu, an 
Afghan or Pors'an, succeeded in making himself king 
of the Deccan, and founded what is known as the Bah- 
mani dynasty. The realm under his eway roughly cor- 
cepondel to the Nizam’s dominions of today together 
with the portion of the Bombay Presidency south of 
the Tapti, but at first exclusive of the Konkan. It 
extended from Berar on the north to the Krishna on the 
south, Hasan Gangu was assisted in the establishment 
Of his kingdom by the neighbouring Hindu rajas of he 
south. But when they bad served his pr he 
turned against them. Warangal was soon sabdued and 
seems to have been permanently subordinated to the 
Bahmanids, though not quite extinguished. Vijaya- 
nagar was involved in ceaseless wars with its Moslem 
neighbour, and in spite of its vast resources was almost 
consistently beaten and forced to pay tribute, The 
Hindu rajas had only helped to throw off the slightly- 
felt yoke of Delhi in order to strengthen the enemies 
at their gates. The Moslem Sultans of Kulburga— 
Hasan Gangu’s capital—besides being at strife with 
the'r Hindu rivals in the south, were not seldom em- 
broiled with the Moslem kings of Malwa and Gnjerat. 
The latter, like the Delhi emperors from whom they 
had broken off, were Sunnis, whereas 
Hasan Gangu and the mnajorit of 
7 The pe say onic weet Fe jah 
persuasion. feelings entertained between Sunnis 
and Shiahs at this time were not dissimilar from those 
which armed Catholics and Protestants against 
each other in the religious wars of Europe, The 
Shiah movement approximated more nearly to 
Brahmenism than Snnnism ever did, and the 
Moslems of the Deccan were fat more influenced by Hin- 
duism than the Moslems of the north. Hindus formed 
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a far greater portion of the population under the Bab- 
mani kings than under the emperors of Delhi; hence 
the treatment meted out to them was more tavour- 
able, A tolerant spirit was abroad : we find even reg ~ 
monts of Moslems taking service under the Rajas of 
jayanagar against the Moslem Sultans of the Deccan. 
ecular stragyle waged between the kings of the 
Necean and of Vijayanagar was then mainly of polit 
wal import. The Hindu rajas strove to possess them- 
selves of the fertile Doab of Raichur; the Moslem Sul- 
tans as firmly resisted these attempts, The history of 
the Bahmanids is redolent of crime and slaughter : 
undiseriminate massacre, the dagger and the paison 
vp are all (oo common, Several Sultans” were 
absolute butchers, others weltered ia vice or drowned 
themselves in drink, The two most notable Sultaus 
were Mohammed wel himsell hy: suc- 
consul operation 2 Shab, 
























whose religion was wom agerly stuilivd 
‘The first was the son ot Hasan 
Gang, the second began to reign ix 447 and_ married 





the daughter of Deva Rai of Vijaya The king- 
dom finally broke up from internal causes. The 
yovernors of the provinces broke gut into rebellion, ant 
established independent kingdoms, whase (ortunes we 
are here unable to trace, Even the 
nominal supremacy of the Bah- 
manids came to an end in 1526, 
‘Thor dominions were divided among the Adil Shiahs 
of Bijapur (1489-1656), the Kutb Shiahs of Golxonda 
(1512-1687), the Barid Shiabs of Bidar (24y2 circ. 1609), 
the Nizam Shiahs of Alimednagar (t490-1595) and 
the Imad Shiahs of Berar (1484-1572). The dates of 
their extinction mark their subjection to the Mogul 
pire, a process which was not concluded until the 
ime of Auringzch. Of all these kingdoms that of 
Bijapur was the most powerful, and by reason of ity 
dealings with the Portuguese, the most interesting. 
The kingdom of Vijayanagar has a history of its 
own, but its main interest lies m the relationship with 
the Buhmanid kingdom, the cunstant and tutile wars 
which exhausted the strength of successive raj 
Krishna and Deva Rai were the greatest of these so 
ereigns, and Deva Rai, a contemporary ut Firoz Shah 
Bahmani, was the only raja of Vijayanagar who scored 
4 a decisive success against his 
The ajo v4 Moslem neighbour, A certain Abdus 
° Razak seat by a successor of 
Timur as ambassador to Vijayanagar, and subsequently 
wrote an interesting account of his visit and the state of 
that kingdom in the middle of the 15th century, The 
realm seems to have been prosperaus and well populated : 
itahonnded in temples and was guarded by eleven lacs 
of men and more than 1,000 elephants. “The city of 
Vijayanagar is such that eye has not seen nor ear heard. 
of any place resembling it upon the whole earth."* It 
had seven fortified walls, one within the other, and in 
the very heart of the city was situated a magnificent 
toyal jalice, where many tivulets flawed theough 
channels of cut stone. 
The dismeimberment of the Bahmait ki 
set the balance al power in the peninsula. 
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Hindu kingdom became more tormidable and at last 

ined possession of the Doab of Raichur, The Sultans 
uf Bijapur were pleased to obtain the assistance of Ram 
Rai, the last raja of Vijayanagar, against the Moslem 
. But the overbearing inso- 
lence ot Ram Rai at length banded together all the 
Moslems against him. The divided Sultans forgot thei 
quarrels andl coalesced against the enemy of their taith, 
with the result that the Hindus were defeated in the 
great battle ul Talikot, and the 
Hindu Empire ot the south was 
shattered. But the Mohammedan 
contederates, chvided by jealousies, were unable te 
annex muuch of the conquered kingdow, The rest of 
the terrtory remained in the hands of petty Hinds 
chiets, some ot whom are still to he traced in the 
pokgars of the Madras Pr awd others such ity 
the Rayahs of Cochin and Travancare, abtained a mire 
considerable independent power, ‘The greater part ol 
Vijayanagar, however, is now covered by the Madris 
Pres dency and the native state of Musore, 
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(¥—T he Character of Mohammetan Rule in the 
Afghan Period. 

The spread of Mohammedan rule and civilization 
over India bears some slight analogy to the earlier dis- 
semination of Aryanism over the sub-continent, The 
Aryan Hindus spread their civilization over India in 





three stages and during three distinct per is. In the 
Vedic Age they conquered the Punjab, in the Epic 
Age they subdued the northern plains—Hindustan proe 
per, and in the Rationalist Age the 

penetrated the Deccan and carri 
their religion and civilization to the 
south. Similarly Mahmoud of Ghazni conquered the 
Punjab; Mohammed Ghori and the Siave ‘kings sub- 
cued Hindustan, and the Khilji dynasty carried 
their arms victoriously over the Deccan, The empire 
tecame dismembered, but the formation of inde- 
pendent Mussalman states carried v1 the steady 
expansion of Mohammedan power, Finally, the Moguls 
came and erected @ greater empire, as the kings of 
Magadha had done in the Buddhist period. Akbar 
ctowned the edifice as Asoka had done before him. 
Politically: the progress of Islam displays the same 
unsatistactury features as we have noticed in the 
Hindu periods. ‘The history of Mussalman India 
treats ol a consecutive ling of Sultans; it betrays 
the utter insecurity of thrones and dynasties, The 
government was spasmodic, good or bad according to 
the virtues or vices of the reigning 
tose Se thy Sultan, The dominion was sometimes 








‘Stages of | Mobam- 
snminn conquest, 


Sapove pincpe. expanded by further conquests : 
sometimes it was contracted by in- 
temal revolutions.”” Benevolent rulers alternate with 


fanatical butchers or vicious debauchees. The security 
enjoyed under a mild ard tolerant sovereign is. rudely 
shattered by a palace intrigue and a blood-thirsts 
assassination. The rise ard fall of dynasties. and the 
lack of stabiity enjoyed hy a despotically. governed 
state is thus exemplified by the Mussalman and the 
ancient Hindu rulers of India alike. But if anything, 
the Mussalman was a more typically oriental despot, 
more ervel and oppressive than his Hindu prototypes, 
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‘The explanation can doubtless be found in the fact that 
he was a foreigner in the land dependent chiefly for his 
position on military force. Moreover, he was the re- 
presentative of a militant religion, severely antagonistic 
to the religions of the country. Still, Mchammedan rule 
1n the three centuries before the Mogul empire was os 
tablished was not without its saving graces. Cppres- 
ston, intolerance and cruelty may have been the usual 
characteristics of the Bakmanid Sul- 
tans, but 2 number of mild, toler- 
ant and capable sovereigns sat upon 
the throne of Delhi, Even an 
oppressor hike Ala-ud-din did much for the country’s 
security and prosperity, and Mohammed Tughlak, 
for all h’s failure, was animated by the right motives. 
Moreover, the Afghan rulers did not as a rule disturh 
the intemal administrative arrangements, The mass 
of the people continued to live under thet anciently 
constituted authorities, whether hereditary landlords 
(zemindars) or the communistic village system. They 
were less harassed by wars than their brother peasantry 
m Europe dusing feudal times. ‘Dynasties suc- 
ceeded dynasties, wars swept by the fenced and defended 
villages, but the agriculturists continued their useful 
labour {rom century to century, little caring who sat 
ap the throne of Delhi, or on the provincial masnud. 
The follies and crimes of kings, which fll so large a space 
in histories, did not generally touch the well-being of the 
masses ; wars and dissensions among tival chiefs generally 
left them at peace; ard acts of oppression affecting the 
agricultural population were not trequent. because they 
were not conducive to the interests of the rulers them- 
selves.” The raids of Mahmoud no doubt brought the 
ryots to the verge of destitution as did the invasion of 
Timur, tour centuries later, but when once the Mahamme- 
clans had settled in the country, they had I:(tle te gain and 
everything to lose by plundering ‘their subjects. Even 
dunng the actual conquest it was the rich shrines of 
Hindu gods rather than the mass of the peasantry who 
suffered from the greed of the conquerars. While few 
of the Delhi emperors were actively destructive of the 
people’s well-being, several were zealous promoters of 
the national prosperity. The canals 
and public works of Firoz Shab 
Toghiak cannot but have increased 
the productivity of the country, and the economical 
experiments of Ala-ud-din Khilji, we are told, ensured 
a sufficient livelihood to all and sundry, The general 
prosperity of the country and the magnificence of the 
cities is also borne out by the accounts of forcign 
travellers, Nicolo Cont the Venetian and Abdur Raz- 
zak the Tartar. 

Nor was the sucral and rehgious system of the Hin- 
dus unduly interfered with. Although Islam gained 
a firm footing in the country, and mosques were erected 
in-every town, the Hindu, while 
despised as an idolater, was not, 

with rare exceptions, converted by 
force. After the first massacres, dictated by the fanati- 
cism of the conquerors, were over, ‘the Hindu was 
given the option of adopting ‘ot paying the jiziya, 
a polltax levied on the males. ‘Numbers no doubt 
preferred the first alternative, particularly where, as in 
{the lower castes, to enter the single caste of Islam 
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meant exemption from the contempt and social degrad- 
ation meted out by Brahmans te Sudras. The social 
system of Puranik Hinduism had g-anted a monoply of 
to the highest hereditary castes. But even a 
Budra ora Pariah might hope by adopting Isiam to rise 
in accordance with his merits. Some such did rise 
fo the highest pinnacles of power and became vazirs 
under the Delhi kings. The majority of Hindus, 
however, retained their religion and their social system 
atthe expense of the jiziya, and were but little molested. 
Hinduism, of course, sark to a subordinate position, 
and Sanskrit learning died a natural death. Still the 
period was not without native reli- 
gious movements, Several great 
Vishnava reformers flourished at 
this time, and the movement, though it originated 10 
the independent south, spread even to Bengal and 
Hindustan. Ramanuja, who lived in the Kamatik in 
the r2th century, was followed by a series of missionary 
apostles, who proclaimed the exitence of one god 
under the ttle of Vishnu. This faith in popular 
monotheism was preached by Ramandanda in Hindustan 
during the 14th century, and by Vidyepati and Chai- 
taniya in Behar and Bengal respectively, during the rth 
century. It was preached to Mohammedans as well as 
Hindus, and was perhaps an attempt to combine the 
essence of the two religions. But it appealed pre-emi- 
neatly to the Hindus and it gave an impetus to the 
new languages, Hindi and Bengali, which were being 
evol vm the old Prakrits, To the same age belongs 
Nanak, who by preaching a monotheistic Hinduism m 
the Punjab founded the fraternity of Sikhs, at first a 
peaceful svct, later a valiant and fanatical military 
power. 

Literary culture went hand-in-hand with those re- 
ligious movements during the age of the Afghan rule, 
‘A mass of sacred literature and of songs and poems was 
composed in Hindi and Bengali, but native literature 
in this period flourished rather in the south, where 
the glorious Hindu kingdom of inyanagat held sway. 
Thus the Tamil language, which had formerly been 
the vehicle of the Buddhists and 
Jains, was now employed by the 
votaries of Siva and Vishnu, Sans- 
kit survived in Vijayanagar, and the brothers Sayana 
and Madhava, both ministers at the court of the first 
king, wrote, the first, valuable philosophical and specu: 
lative works, the second, a renowned commentary on 
the Vedas. 

But literature flourished more abundantly at. the 

court of the Delhi Sultans, Many 
of these sovereigns were great patrons 
of art and leaming. Almost every 
reign had its own historian, some even two ot three, 
The writings of these men, to be found in Elliot's 
valuable '‘ History of India as tok by its own histori- 
ans,"” deal mostly with the lives and. doings of the 
kings, but some few touch upon the movements of 
the time and the conditions of the people. Some of the 
kings themselves compiled memoirs, and others were 
zealous students of the Koran. In matters of art 
the Mohammedans excelled all predecessors. The Kutb 
Minar is a standing testimony 10 their artistic culture ; 
the Jama Masjid at i, the Atala Mosque at 
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Jaunpur and the Golden Mosque at Gaur eclipse the 

architectural achievements of the 
Hindus. The emperors likewise built 
more magnificent palaces and laid 
out more extensive gardens than India had been acquain- 
ted with. Finally, 2 new and uniform gold coinage was 
introduced, a useful common law for criminal and ad- 
ministrative cases was Wuilt up, and the empite gave 
Irth to a new language, the Urdu or Hindustani, formed 
by a combination of the Persian and Arabic of the eatly 
Mohammedan conquerors with the vernacular of Hindus- 
tan, as spoken in the region round Kanouj. 
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I—The Foundation of the Empire. 


Ballol, the Afghan chief of the House of Lodi, 
held the throne of Delhi which he 
hal seized from the last of the Sayyids. 
‘ for thirty-seven years. Having been 
samiindependent viccrmy of the Punjab, he ence more 
added that province to the dominon of Delhi. He 
subdued the small principalities round the capital, and by 
the recovery of Jaunpur? he once more stretched ont the 
Kastern troutwr as far as Behar, Behar itself was 
subdued by Sikandar Sah, the son of Buhlol, so that 
the fronticr of the empire once more extended to Bena- 
res and matched with the independent kingdom of 
Bungal. The power of Delhi would seem to invite 
comparison with that ol a century belore, bnt in reality 
there was little cohesion to hold the empire together. 
‘The provinces were governed almost milependently 
by ‘an aristocracy of rapacious and turbulent chiels, 
tor the principle ut bestowing on followers vast jagirs, 
which wete converted into hereditary guvernorsiups, 
had steadily grown in the Inter years uf Afghan rule.” 
That the empire was even more lusely strung together 
than the Saxun kingdom in England in the time of the 
great Eoldurmen was proved by the events of the next 
reign. Sikandar was succeeded by his son [bsabim, 
utd aud last of the Lodi kings. He gave himself 
airs aid made himself unpopular with that powerful 
class—the Atghan noblemen—-on whom his power 
depended. —Revolts arose in the east and in the west, 
and the state was subject to such anarchy that at last 
Alauddin, uncle of the Sultan, betook himself to 
Kabul to seck the assistance of its king in wresting 
the throne of Delhi from its incompetent  pussessor. 
Wabar liked the project well, but he intended t) seize 
the dontiniom of Hindustan for himself, and pot to play 

the game of anotier. He is one of 
the most interesting and fascinating 
figures in Indian history. Desoended 
trom both Jenghiz Khan and Timur, he added to. the 
exergy of the Mongol the courage of the Turk and the 
culture of the Persian. About 1494, when he was but 
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‘twelve years of age, be was called to rule over the 
small kingdom of Farghana (Khokand) on the Jaxartes, 
the only part of the extensive empire of Timur 
which remained in the family of that conqueror, 
Babar conquered Samarkhand when still a youth, bat 
was forced to fight hard against the Uzbeg Turks 
for both possessions. os the whole, his struggles were 
& ineffectual, an id to content 
Fie cam himself with 2 small kingdom in 
Aighanistan which he acquired in 

3504. In Kabul he spent his manhood, and finally 
abandoned the hope of a restored empire in Central 
Asia for the new scheme of an Indian conquest, 
Years of arduous adventure and desperate expeditions 
made of him a seasoned warrior and an experienced 
genera!. But he was also a profound politician, an 
educated and accomplished man, an emine:t scholar 
in several languages, an elegant poet, a fastidious critic, 
an exact observer, and a great admirer of nature. 
“Good-humoured, brave, munificent, sagacious, and 
frank in his character, he might have been a Henry IV. 





if his training had been in Europe ; and even as he is, 
heis less stained, perhaps, by the Asiatic vices of cruelty 
and perfidy than any other in the list of Asia's conquer: 
ors,” * mem. 





Babar's life and character find a fit 
orial in the Memoirs written by himself. ‘‘ 
memoirs form one of the best and most faithful pieces 
‘of autobiography extant ; they are infinitely superior to 
the hypocritical revelations of Timur, and the pompous 
declaration of Jehangir—not inferior in any respect 
to the ‘Expedition’ of Xenophon, and but little below 
the Commentaries of Casar.’” The greater part of the 
Memoirs is taken up with the earler struggles of their 
author, but the Indian campaigns are vividly described 
in the later chapters, He also wrote a valuable 
statistical account of India. “ This contains not only an 
exact statementof the boundaries, population, resources, 
Tevenues and divisions of Hindustan, but a full 
enumeration of all its useful fruits, trees, birds, beasts 
and fishes, with such a minute description of their 
several habitudes and peculiarities as would make no 
contemptible figure in a modern work of natural 
history. + 

Such was the man who was called upon to found 
an imperial dynasty in India, He 
had raided the Punjab as early 
as 1519 and had in all made three 
expeditions into north-west India, before he was called 
in by Ala-ud-din, the claimant 1 the Delhi throne. In 
1524 Babar entered the Punjab, and being assisted 
by the insurgent prem Doulat Khan, he seized 





Hosinvasions of India, 
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Ala-ud-din was stil treated by him 
asa king, but in the following year 
Babar, having meanwhile returned 
to Kabul to seek reinforcements, threw off the 
mask. Leaving Kabul in the automn of 1525, he re- 
solved to seize the crown of Delhi for himself. Doulat 
Khan and his Afghans now turned against him, but were 
dispersed at little cost, and the conqueror proceeded 
across the Doab towards the goal of every Indian con- 
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queror. The battle which decided the fate of an 
empire was fought in the historic plain of Panipat and 
is graphically described by the victor himself.* Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi is said to have mustered 00,000 men 
and 100 elephants. But Babar was a master in the art 
of war. He posted his forces most carefully, improving 
the natural position by artificial defences, and piotect- 
ing his front by the cannon which his Turks—the dest 
artillery men of the middle ages— 

could ‘be trusted to make full 
use of. A furious attack on the 
enemy's centre supported by the flank attacks of his 
Mogul cavalry wedged the Aighan forces together in a 
coniused mass, where fighting was impracticable. 
Tbrahim was killed, his army broke and fled, and Babar 
was master of the field. He describes Ibrahim as 
'q young man of no experience, who was negligent in all 
his movements, marched without order, retired or halted 
without plan, and engaged in battle without foresight.” 
Agra and Delhi were at once occupied, and the immense 
spoil of the treasuries foll into the conqueror’s hands. 
‘he generosity of Babar bound his followers to him more 
closely. But he was not yet master of Hindustan, 
The people were hostile, a brother of Ibrahim was in 
the field, and the Rajputs were arming. The excessive 
heat, and the lack of grain, caused a murmuring 
it the troops But Babar, like Cesar when 
threatened with mutiny, by a few timely words put 
the murmurers to shame. Then at last his clemency 
The Relpet brought over many of the enemies to 
Re eiett his side. He established his hold 
over the plains none too soon, A 

vast confederacy of Rajputs had now to be met. 
Animated by a strong national spirit, they were led 
by the formidable Rana Sanga of Chitor, the terror 
of whose name inspited Babar’s soldiers with an almost 
panic fear, ‘‘ There was not a single person who 
uttered a manly word, nor an individual who uttered 
amanly opinion.’’ At this crisis Babar, feeling that 
some act of repentance was called for, renounced wine— 
he had ever been a great drinker—and broke his drink- 
ing cups of gold and silver, the fragments of which 
were distributed to the poor. Next, he called his 
officers together and addressed them: “Noblemen and 
soldiers! Every man that comes 

Bue erm into this world is subject to 
dissolution. How much better it 

4s to die with honour than to live with infamy? Let 
us, then, with one accord, swear on God's holy word, 
that none of us will even think of turning his face from 
this warlare, nor desert from the battle and slaughter 
that ensues, till his soul is separated from his body.” 
All thereupon seized the Koran, and swore to this 
effect. The army, its confidence restored, advanced 
from Sikri (near Agra} until the hosts confronted each 
other at Kanwaha. An irresistible Rajput charge 
neatly broke down the disciplined defence, but a flank- 
ing Xogul movement combined with an advance 
of the artillery and household troops brought about 
a repetition of Panipat, The Rajputs were pressed 


First battle of 
Pavipat, 1596. 


* For full details of the operations befoce and afterwards, see Erskine's 
elaborate" fistry of Basher ond Hemopaa,” This work may be regarded 
aS a final authority on the reigns of the first two Mogul Emperors. 
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into a disordered crowd, until the chivalry of India 
mma. poke snd Set a very direction. 
Aighins resuse Kanwaha shattered the Hindu con 
Bera“ federacy as Panipat overthrew the 
Mohammedan Afghans. There was 

‘no more trouble with the Rajputs. But the Afghans had 
seized the occasion of Babar’s pre-occupation to resume 
the offensive in the neighbourhood of Kanouj. He 
skilfully crossed the Ganges in the teeth of a hostile 
force, broke and dispersed the Afghan army, and 
returned to enjoy a little well-earned repose at Agra. 
But it was not for long. Mahmoud Lodi, the brother 
of the ill-fated Ibrahim, collected a vast army with 
the hope of an Afghan restoration. Jaunpur (Oudh) 
and Behar declared for him. When, however, Babar 
Ted out his army early in 1529, the forces of the 
Afghans melted away. Behar was easily overrun and 
Mahmoud sought protection in Bengal. A hostile 
army massed itseli upon the frontiers of that province, 
and there could be no peace until 

the rebels were completely shatter. 
ed. So Babar forced the passage ot 
the Gogra in the teeth of the Bengalis. “The move- 
ment was brilliantly carried out in the face of a deter- 
mined resistance, Attacked in front and rear and flank, 
‘the enemy broke and fled. Good generalship had once 
more guided valour to victory. The result was the 
collapse of the Afghan rebellion, and the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace with Bengal. In three battles Babar 
had teduced northern India to submission.’’* The 
rest of Babar’sal! too short life—a year and a half—~ 
was mainly devoted to administration, But no new 
principles of administration were yet evolved. The old 
fief system was retained, and that spelt anarchy as 
soon as ever a weak emperor should mount the 
throne. It was reserved for Akbar to consolidate on 
a new and lasting basis the empire his grandfather had 
conquered by the sword. Babar died in his palace at 
Agta in December 1530, worn out 
with the exertions of a career 
adventurous beyond example He 
had not spared himself, Even to the end when consumed 
‘by fever he evinced extraordinary vigour. He could 
swim the Ganges in thirty-six strokes ; he often rode 
eighty milesa day. It is interesting to know that he 
hankeredafter his mountain home in Afghanistan, a 
sentiment which, as noticed before, precluded Mah- 
moud of Ghazni from attempting any permanent con- 
quest of India. ‘‘ Hindustan,’” he says ‘‘ is a country 
that bas few pleasures to recommend it. The people 
are not handsome. They have no idea of the charms 
of friendly, society, of frankly mixing together, or of 
familiar intercourse ; they have no genius, no com 
prehension of mind, no politeness of manner, no 
kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical 
invention in planning or executing their handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or architecture ; 
they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or 
musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
good food or bread in their bazaars, no baths or 
colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick.’ 
But it is to be remembered that he was only acquainted 


Final suppression of 
‘the Afghans, 1529, 
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with « small part of the country, and that that part had 
been scourged with wars and rebellions for many 2 year. 
He finds, however, some compensation in the abundance 
af gold and silver and in the pleasant climate during 

the rainy season, : 
The country ruled over by Babar comprised little 
more than the Punjab and the modern United 
Provinces: Bengal, Malwa and Gujerat were independ- 
ent, nor were the chiefs of Rajputana 


thzw9 too much crushed to renew their 
nt, eflurts under a sovereign less strong 


than Babar. The natural policy of 
Hutayun, that Emperor’s successor, was, then, to com- 
plete his tather’s work, just as in an carlier age Altamsh 
and Balban had completed the conquest of the north 
begun by Mohammed Ghori and Aybek. But Humayun, 
though pleasable, affectionate, accomplished and brave, 
badly lacked character and resolution, He was too light- 
lwarted and forgiving ; he lacked the necessary sternness 
and the power nf concentrated effort which his father 
had possessed. ‘Thuy he failed to cope with the forces of 
disaffection and hostility with which he was surrounded. 
‘There were three ominous clouds on his horizon 
when he came to the throne.” 
(On the uorthewest was his brother 
Kamran, who ruled Kabul and the 
Punjab, and was ready on every occasion to act the 
traitor, He held the main recruiting ground of the 
Mogul army, a fact which largely explains the failures 
of Humayin. On the east were the Afghans in Bebar, 
with a member at the deposed Lodi dynasty at their 
head. Many Afghaus throughout the inherited domin- 
ions of Humayun still held fiefs and only awaited their 
opportunity to join the anti-Mogul movement. On the 
south was Bahadur Shah, the great Mussalman king of 
Gujerat,* who had lately annexed Malwa, and was now 
hard pressing the Rajputs in that neighbourhood. 
There is little doubt that had Humayun brought 
ihe whole of his strength to bear upon each enemy in 
(im, he must have heen successful, But he weakened his 
chances hy vaeillation until the grand army left by 
Bahar was depleted hy losses and had its ennfidence 
destruyed,  Contenting himself with a whell 
complete success against the Afghans in 133r. he 
tured tewards Gnjerat. and after he had quietly 
witnessed the capture of Chitor by 

Conertt ot Civernt Bahadur Shah. and thereby earned 
ert the hatred ot the 
attacked the army af that Sult 

Through the mistaken tactics of the Gjeratis rather 
than through superior might Humayun ov 
the foe, pursued the Sultan to the extremi is 
kingdom, and the whole realm fell 
into his hands. But the invader 
made no effort to keep the prov- 
inces he had won. The army was allowed to 
demoralize itself by protracted festivities, and no 
sooner was the back of Humaynn tured to face the 
Afghan foe than Gujerat and Malwa threw off the Mogol 
yoke and returned to the allegiance of their lawful sove- 
reign. The Afghans were certainly the more dangerous 
fonava certain Farid! the Sur faraly ‘who has assumed. 
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the name of Sher Khan (or Shab), was organizing 
with startling ability 2 powerful anti-Mogul movement 
in the eastern provinces, Many 

years before Babar had said to his 
. minister: “Keep an eye on Sher 
Khan, he is a clever man, and the marks of royalty 
are visible on his forehead. I have seen many 
Afghan nobles, greater men than he, but they never 
made any impression on me ; but as svon as I saw this 
man, it entered into my mind that he ought to be 
arrested, for I find in him the qualities of greatness 
and the marks of mightiness.”"* This great man had 
now virtually become the ruler of Behar and was 
occupied in rapidly reducing all Bengal to his sway, 
Humayun ‘the unfortunate,’ having wasted a whole 
year in merry-making at Agra, at last proceeded against 
this stalwart foe, The easy capture of Chunar fortress 
{1537} induced false confidence, 

Hepa, wae” and whilst Sher Shah shut himself 
7 up in the impregnable fort ot 
Rohtas, Humayun marched into Bengal where he 
frittered away six precious months in sight-seeing and 
indulgence. “Thus he allowed his communications to be 
cut while Sher Shah extended his authority as far west 
as Kanouj and the brothers of Humayun were stirring 
up mutiny in the capital. News of these events 
at last roused the feckless Emperor from his torpor, 
but only to be disastrously defeated 
hy his vigilant. foe in a great battle 
neas Buxar, It was a surprise 
attack, and the Mogul army was without difficulty 
routed, the emperor escaping across the Ganges by the 
yport of a water-skin provided by a friendly dhisti. 
After a year of feeble preparations on the part of 
Humayun and vigorous action on the part of Sher Shah, 
‘the forces gathered for the final confict opposite the 
city of Kanouj. Sher Shah with apparent chivalry but 
real strategy allowed the Moguls to cross to the north 
of the Ganges, He awaited them in a strongly 
entrenched position and the general engagement which 
followed was hardly for a moment doubtful. The 
Moguls, oppressed by heat and floods, were hali-heart- 
ed and weary,“ Belore the enemy had let Ay. an 
arrow,"’ says the historian Haidar 
Mirza, ‘'we were virtually defeat- 
ed, not a gun was fired, not a man 
was wounded, iriend or foe." A panic flight to the 
nges involved the emperor in imminent danger, He 
righ of Humayun, ¥28¢arried over by an elephant, and 
"surrendered to fate, saying that su- 

petnatural beings had heen fighting against his soldiers, 
He fled to Multan and Sindh and disappears from 
lndian history for fifteen years. But by 1547 he had 
reconquered Kandahar and Kabul from his brothers and 
‘was once more in a position to make a bid for Indian 
empire when the opportunity should be favourable, 
Meanwhile Sher Shah had seized the throne of 
Delhi and busied himself with 
the reduction of Hindustan, He 
appeared to the Afghan Mussalmans 
of India less of a usurper than the Mogul, and his 
great talents undoubtedly conceded to him the right 
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to teign. The Punjab, which had not been subject 
to Humayun, was taken from the treacherous brother 
of the ill-fated monarch : Malwa was conquered, the 
Tajas of Marwar and Mewar were subdued. Whilst 
supetintending the siege of Kalinjar, that impregnable 
fortress which figures in every Indian war of the period. 
the Sultan was involved in the explosion of a magazine. 
and expired before his work of Teorganization was 
complete. Still he had accomplished much. Abbas 
Khan,* the historian, gives a vigorous account of the 
matters wherein the Sultan was 
busied day and night: ‘When 
fortune gave into the hands of Sher 
Shah the bridle of power, and the kingdom of Hind fell 
under his dominion, he made certain laws, both from. 
his own ideas, and by extracting them from the works of 
the learned, for securing relief from tyranny, and for 
the repression of crime and villany; for maintaining 
the prosperity of his realms, the safety of the high- 
ways, and the comfort of merchants and troops.’’ 
He attended to all business in his own person, and 
temporal affairs were not unmixed with devotion. 
Day and night were divided into portions for each 
separate business, ‘‘ for,’’ said he, ‘‘it behoves the great 
naote | (2 Dealways active,”” Careful rules 
Revonah were framed for the collection of the 
Tevenue, the average share of the 
overnment in the crops being fixed at one-third. The 
find was divided into 116,000 fiscal unions, and 
sssessment was to be annual. Courts of justice were 
appointed in every place. Four important highways 
‘were constructed, one of which fully furnished with inns 
for travellers and shaded with trees extended from the 
Jhelam to the Bay of Bengal. Careful regulations were 
made for the protection of the roads from thieves and 
highway robbers. The welfare of the cultivator even in 
tlme of war and in hostile countries was scrupulously 
observed, and the Hindu subjects of Sher Shah were free 
from oppression. Consequently all the parganas, or vil- 
lages, were‘ prosperous and tran- 
quil, and there was not one place 
which was contumacious or desolat- 
ed; the whole country was settled and happy; corn was 
cheap, nor during his time was there anywhere scarcity 
or famine.’ The chronicler remarks that “in the time 
of Sher Shah's rule, a decrepit old woman might place 
a basket full of gold ornaments on her head and go on 
a journey, and no thief or robber would come near her, 
for fear of the punishments which Sher Shah inflicted.'’ 
Fortunately his administrative reforms did not pass 
away with his death, but many of the so-called original 
conceptions of Akbar and his ministers were modelled 
upon them, Hence his efforts have an importance be- 
yond his own life-time, a merit absent from the reforms 
of his greatest predecessors on the Delhi throne. 
Another great service he rendered to the country was 
that he reduced the turbulent Afghans to obedience. 
No man dared act in opposition to his regulations, and 
the exactions of the great fief holders were checked by 
the imperial officials in much the same way as the 
greed of the Roman provincial governor was reduced 
to impotence by the supervision of the early Cesars, 
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Under the incompetent rule of his successor the 
ancient rivalries of the Afghans were 
revived, and Selim's eight years 
reign was constimed in intrigue’ and 

Then followed a perind of greater 
vung son of Selimwas murdered. by 
ah. but the real power of the State 
passed into the hands of Hemu, a 
fow caste Hindu, not without abili- 
tes Such 2 rigime was, however, 
so repugnant to the proud Afghans that pretenders an 
rebedions atose both in thr Central Provinces and it 
the Punjab. Humayun who from his kingdom in 

Aighanistan, had heen watching his opportunity, 

descended into the plains of India and after two 

engagements ouce more seated himself upon the throne 

: of Delh. The dispossessed Sur 

Humayus's reture, family gathered together their forces 
5. r 

in the East and were fain to follow 

the guidance of the despised Hemu. While prepar- 

ations were being made for the final struggle Huma- 

yun, pursued now as ever by ill-luck, slipped from the 

Stey's of his palace, and died in his forty.ninth year. 
It was left to his youthful son 
Akbar to plant the Mogul dynasty 

firmly in Hindustan. 


Akbar the Magnifieent. 


Akbar was now thirteen years of age, Humayun 
during his wanderings after ‘the 
overthrow in 1§40 had fallen in love 
with and had married the daughter 
of a Sayyid, or member of the Prophet's family, ‘and 
Akbar was born during the retreat across Sindh in 1542. 
He was without exception the greatest of the Moguls, 

haps the most striking and capable of all the 
fndian sovereigns up to his time, whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan. It is to be noticed that the sixteenth 
century was an age of great sovereigns. Amongst the 
European contemporaries of Akbar were Elizabeth of 
England, Ivan the Terrible of Russia, Soliman the Great 
of Turkey, and Henry IV of France. The sixteenth 
century was also a period of long reigns. The emperors 
Charles V, and Phillip II, of Spain each ruled 40 
years, Elizabeth 45, Soliman the Great 46, and Ivan 
the Terrible, 51. In Asia, where long reigns are rarer, 
Akbar's forty-nine years of rule would make him 
unique amongst Indian emperors of the first rank, did 
not his great-grandson Aurangzeb hold the sceptre for 
an identical period. Asoka, Akbar's great prototype, 
was regarded as enjoying a very lengthy reign, but he 
cannot have ruled for more than forty or forty-one 
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During his reign of nearly half @ centuty Akbar 
had his fll of fighting. Noted as an administrator and 
a broadminded statesman, he was forced to distinguish 
himself first as a soldier. At the outset of his reign he 
possessed only the Punjab and Delhi, and he had to 

struggle even to maintain himself on 

‘Akbar tbe tot founder the throne of Delhi. Twenty years 
‘of the Mogul Empze, 

of severe fighting was needed to 

bring Hindustan into subjection and nomerows catn- 

paigns ensued during the next twenty years to round 

off the boundaries of the kingdom.’ The reign was 
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thus a perpetual serves of efforts towards the expansion 
of an originally small territory.”’ Thus, while Akbar 
was the true founder and organizer of the empire 
which Babar had projected, his reign only masked the 
beginning of the golden age of Mogul rule, At 
Humayun's death Akher was engaged with Bairam 
Khan, his father’s faithful companion in exile and 
@ consummate al, in subjugating the Punjab. 
Barram was wisely invested with the Regency. Con- 
trary to the despairing advice of the other generals, 
he refused to retreat to Kabul, and urged his master 
to make u bid for the empire which Humayun had 
not lived long cnough to consolidate. Sikandar 
Sur was left for the moment in the west, and the Mogul 
forees tumed to meet Hemu, who meanwhile had 
with his Afghans seized Agra and 
Delhi and had proclaimed “himself 
king. The armies met on the field 
of Panipat where Babar  thrity 
rears before had overthrown the Afghan power, The 
logul archers lid such execution that the eye of the 

Hindu leader was pierced, and “ the masterless crowd 
broke up like a herd of stampeded horses."’  Hemu was 
captured and despatched by the sword of Ba‘ram. 
Delhi opened its gates, and Akbar, the main danger 
having heen successfully met, was planted firmly on 
the throne. Sikandar, i whore sien lards the beaten 
" ighan nobles flocked, was tackled 
Drianievegenes in the following year, and after an 
Han months’ siege, surrendered his fortress of 
faukot and was allowed to retire under parole to 

Bengal. — These successes were mainly the work of 
Baram Khan, but though he was indispensable in 
a time of warlike crisis, his arbitrary and overhearing 
character was harmful in the time of peace. He raised 
up for himselt a host of enemies, and above all the 
powerful toster-mother of Akbar, Maham Anaga, influ- 
enced the emperor's mind against him, At last in 
the year 1560 Akbar, now in his eighteenth year, 
assumed the reins of Government. Bairam was otder- 
ed to take a pilgrimage to Mecca: 
he revolted, was defeated and mag- 
nanimously pardoned, bat on the eve 
of embarkation for Arabia was assassinated by ai Af- 
ghan whose enmity he had provoked. During the next 
seven years Akbar was confronted with a number of 
rebellions raised by his own followers. But his forced 
marches and his crushing blows overcame all apposition, 
and by the end of 1566 peace was. 
spon established throughout the empire, 

Z and the emperor was free to embark 

on schemes of wider domination. But before sonthern 
conquests were to be thought of it was necessary to ob- 
tain a firm hold of Rajputana. The turbulence of his 
Mohammedan followers had already stimulated thenative 
statesmansh'p of Akbar towards a policy of corcitiation 
with the Rajputs.” In 1562 Raja 
Bihari Mal, the lord of Amber, had 
come to pay his homage to the new 
sovereign. He was received with great honour, and the 
new policy of conciliation was inaugurated by the mar- 
ringe of Akbar to a daughter of the Rajput prince. 
Previous Sultans had taken Hindu women into their 
harems, but none had treated them with such marked 
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consideration as Akbar. The Princess of Amber was 
allowed to retain her own faith, and her relations were 
given high positions in the imperial army. The Raja 
‘of Marwar (Jodhpur) also became a loyal servant of 
the emperor, but the proud head of the Rajput clans, 
the Rana of Chitor, held aloof and made no secret 
of his hostility. Where concilia- 
fe ree et tion was useless, it was necessary 
to employ force. The storming 
of Chitor is one of the most picturesque episodes of 
the reign. Thismighty fortress, standing onan isolated 
crag four hundred feet high, and with almost perpendi- 
cular sides, had been a thorn in the flesh of almost 
every Mohammedan emperor of Delhi for several 
centuries. It had been taken over and over again, but 
as constantly recaptured by the resolute Rajputs of 
Mewar. The present Rana, a feeble son of the great 
Sanga, whom Babar had overthrown, retired himself 
to the Aravalli hills leaving 8,000 troops under the 
famous Jai M in command of Chitor. The resolut on 
of Akbar and che skill of his engineers were at length 
rewarded. Under cover of the sabet, a broad covered 
way in principle resembling the Roman dstido, the 
besiegers climbed the precipice and overtopped the 
walls. Sappers undermined the bastions with gun. 
powder, and a breach was made. Akbar himself 
picked off with his musket the Hindu leader, and the 
Tesicgers penetrated the town. The garrison having, 
according to the fashion, burned their families and 
goods in huge bonfires, rushed upon death. Every 
step was contested and the streets ran blood. The 
heroism of the defence survives in popular traditions 
to the present day, and practically all the garrison 
were annihilated in the deadly struggle. Rantanbhor 
and Kalinjar, two other famous fortresses, were cap- 
tured a few months later, but though Rajputana as 
a whole acknowledged the conquerors might and cle- 
mency, Udai Singh of Mewar never himself submitted. 
His family alone maintained their pride and independ- 
ence, and never yielded to what they were pleased to 
call the indignity of a family alliance with the Mogul 
emperors of Delhi. This haughty independence, how- 
ever, was of little profit, and the remaining Rajput 
princes chose the wiser part, for many of them gained 
distinction by their loyal services in the wars of Akbar 
and his successors, while Jehangir, the heir of Akbar, 
was himself the son of a Rajput princess. 

After two years of peace, the anarchy of the Mo- 
hammedan kingdom of Gujerat 
compelled interference. The coun- 
try was overrun and annexed to the 
Mogul empire after its two centuries of independence. 
Akbar's daring brought his Efe into danger during 
this campa'gn, but both his personal deliverance from 
a difficult position and his ultimate success were largely 
due to the exertions of the Raja of Amber and his 
warrior nephew, Man Singh. Gujerat revolted about 
two years later but never recovered its independence. 

The next work of importance was the suppression 
of the adherents of the fallen a yeast in Bengal. 
Had these Aighans kept quiet, they might have retain- 
ed the Stare prota Wat they failed to realize the 
vuselessness of struggling with the Mogul, and were con- 
stantly raiding the tertitory of the Empire. It was 
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not until 1575 that Akbar had thoroughly subdued and 
picket the north of India. Then it was that he turned 
lis arms against the debauched Afghan king of Bengal, 
Conquest ot Benga, DAU Mane abba conducted 
vege eh the first portion of the war him- 
___ Self and then left Raja Todar Mai, 
the famous Hindu general and finance minister, to 
conclude it. Behar, of which only a part had formerly 
acknowledged Akbar, and Bengal were now annexed 
to the empire, but repeated revolts arose, for Daud 
Khan, who had been allowed to retire to Orissa, made 
fresh efforts to regain the sove- 
Teignty. Orissa was added to the 
empire in 1590, but the east was 
not thoroughly pacified until 1592, when the last 
Afghan rebellion was suppressed. 
During the last twenty years of his reign, Akbar 
‘made several further conquests. 
Kabul, held as fief by a rehellious 
brother, came directly into Akbar’s 
hands in 1585; the wild mountain tribes of the north- 
west were, not without misadventure, quieted in 1586; 
Kashmir, where anarchy reigned, was annexed in 
1387; Sindh and Kandahar were incorporated in 
the empire in 1592 and 1594 respectively Now that 
Hindustan was ‘completely subject to Delhi, Akbar 
could begin to think of subjugating the Deccan, After 
the kingdom of Weyan ar had fallen (1565), the 
segiaig of Nope Posen ultans amongst cee 
cay ep Qe mani dominions were parcel 
cquauess ooo" out resumed their strife, and the 
king of Ahmednagar had at length 
by the conquest of Berar in 1572 become the most 
powerful chief south of the Vindh' But faction 
and intr gue brought a deserved punishment. In 1595 
there were no less than four parties and four rival 
claimants of the throne. As so often happens, party 
selfishness obliterated all patriotic sentiments. Akbar 
was ifvited to intercede in the dynastic quarrel. But 
when the Mogul army arrived, the danger of the 
intervention was at length realized, and the rivals com- 
bined to resist the invaders. Chand Sultana, a most 
distinguished and intrepid princess, was appointed 
regent, and herself directed the defence of the city with 
such success that the Mogul army withdrew on condi- 
tion that Berar should be ceded to the Empire (1596). 
Further quarrels then ensued in the Deccan, the Sultana 
was murdered and a fresh intervention of the Moguls 
under Akar in person took place, But he only suc- 
cceded in permanently annexing the small kingdom of 
Khandesh and a part of Berar: the final overthrow of 
‘the Moslem kingdoms of the Deccan was reserved ior 
his descendants during the 17th century. 

The empire of Akbar was hardly larger than that 
governed two centuries before by the house of Khilti 
and the early Tughlaks. But it was incomparably more 
solid and more enduring. The units were more com- 
pletely conquered, and more firmly knit together: cle- 
ments, like the Afghan fief-bolders, making for disunion 
and dismemberment, were reduced to impotence, and 
the whole was governed in its own in- 
terests according to sane and liberal 
principles. Akbar was the first of 
the Moslem emperors to place the Hindus onan equality 
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with their conquerors, and to take them into partner 
ship on a large scale. He martied two princesses of 
put blood, and one, the Princess of Amber, became 
the mother of Jehangir. Hindus were among his favour- 
ite courtiers and greatest administrators. Man Singh 
‘was one of his most successful generals, The revenue 
reforms of Akbar were chiefly due to the wisdom and 
sagacity of Raja Todar Mal, who adopted and improved 
upon the principles enunciated by Sher Shah. Absolute 
toleration was conceded to all religions, and the per- 
ig eculing tendencies of the orthodox 
lighigeedrelcr Moslems were rigorously repressed. 
Twn taxes which fell heavily upon 
the Hindu population were abolished : the duty on pil- 
it which. brought in millions af rupees annually 
and which seriously interfered with what the Hindu 
regarded as a pious duty, and the jistya or capitation 
tax imposed by Mohammedan sovereigns on those of 
another faith. “'‘ There was no tax which caused so 
much bitterness of feeling on the part of those who 
had to pay it: ror one which gave so much oppor- 
tunity to the display and exercise of humaft tyranny. 
The reason why the sovereigns before Akbar failed 
entirely to gain the sympathies of the children of the 
soil, might be gathered from the history of the pro- 
ceedings connected with this tax alone.”* ‘The jiziya was 
not only a tax of vicious character, but was especially 
liable to abuse in the collection, It was the revival 
Aurangzeb of this oppressive measure which largely 
accounts for his ultimate failure. While endeavouring 
to avoid unnecessary interference with the religous 
opinions of his subjects, Akbar did not feat? to 
check abuses which seriously restricted their well-being, 
‘Thus he ordained that saf must be a putely volun- 
tary sacrifice; he permitted widow remarriage, and 
forbade marriage before the age of puberty, These 
abuses had, as we have seen, only crept into the Hindu 
system gradually in Post-Vedic times, and the reforms 
of Akbar in this connection anticipated the intelligent 
efforts of the most enlightened Hindus themselves at 
the present day, 

The narrowness of the more bigoted and orthodox 
Mohammedans provoked his indignation no less than 
the abuses of orthodox Hinduism, The liberal tenden- 
cies of the emperor, formed by constant meditation, 
and encouraged by Faizi and Abul Fazl, the most en- 
lightened of his courtiers, resulted in an attempt to 

__ found a universal religion, com- 
Akbar's comprebemive yosed from a variety of different 

sources, Heated discussions took 
place in the royal palace at Fatehpur Sikri, and learned. 
men of all religions were gathered together to exchange 
their views before the emperor. ‘‘To Akbar’s open 
eyes there was truth in al} faiths, but no one creed 
could hold the master-key of the infinite... .He listen 
ed eagerly to the words of the Christian Fathers, 
to the Vedanta philosophy of ascetic Yogis: he had 
Sanskrit classics translated for him, and ordered a 
translation of the Gospels: he must have known the 
Buddhist doctrine and the profound metaphysics of 
India........ Islam was too bounded for his expai 
ing soul, The outward symbols went: the 
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sbibboleth vanished from the cuinage, and the ambigu- 
ous formula, ‘ Allahu Akbar,’ ‘God is Great’ (or as 
detractors construed it, ‘Akbar is God’), tookits place. 
-»+.+He found that the rigid Mostems of the Court 
were always casting in his teeth some absolute 
authority, a book, a tradition, a dee's‘on of a canon'- 
cal divine, and like Henry VIII he resolved to cut the 
ground from under them : he would himself be the head 
of the church, and there should be no pope in India 
but Akbar.’'* In accordance with this decision a de- 
‘The “Dine fan, ree WAS Promulgated to the effect 

‘Dining Fai’ that an all matters of faith the 
emperor's decision should be binding on all Moslems in 
India. Opposition being crushed, the pantheism of 
“the elect,’ Faizi, Abul Faz} and others, became the 
court religion under the name of the Din-i-lJahi. or 
‘divine faith.’ It was essentially an eclectic pan- 
theism, and the sun-worship of the Parsis was one of 
its most rotable factors. The Mohammedans re- 
mainerl an the whole hostile, Akbar's heterodoxy 
formed the pretext of those family dissens‘ons which 
embittered his last days, and the triumph of the pan- 
theists was cut short by his death. But such an 
attempt at Catholic comprehension in an age when any 
real toleration was unknown alike in Asia and Eurype 
is not the feast of Akhar's titles to fame. 

The administrative reforms of the reign demand 
ial separate treatment. Great efforts 
, were made to purify justice. and 
Akbar insisted that the relig‘ous element was not to 
ater into the question hefore the magistrate or judge. 
In the eye of the law all men whether Mohammedans 
or Hindus, Shiahs or Sunnis, were to be treated alike. 
After the pacification of the north 
a census was ordered ‘‘of all the 
inhabitants, specifying their names and occupations. 
This regulation was the means of establishing tranquil- 
ity and of providing security for the broad expanse 
of Hindustan.” t 

Abul Fazl in his great Aiv-i-ARberi, which forms 
the third volume of his Agdur-nama. gives a complete 
account af the land-revenue system inaugurated by 
Todar Mal Tt is well summarized by Keene in 
his» History of India” “There was 
to be an accurate record of each 
landholders rights and liabiliti 
cans of complaint against undue exactions weir 
provided, with due provision for the punishment of 
affenders. The number of petty officials was reduced 
by one-half Advances of money and seed were avail- 
able; arrears were emitted when remission was 
requited. Collectors were called upon for yearly reports 
and monthly tetumy were to be submitted to the exche- 
quer. special narratives heing required in case of spe- 
cial calamities, hail, food or drought. The collections 
were made four times in the year: and care had to be 
taken that there should he a balances outstanding at 
the end of that period. It is hardly too much to say 
that the scheme containe? the germs of the successful 
fevenvesystems of mouein India’* Again, “at 
‘the same time attention was paid to the question of 
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currency-reform. Loval coinages were abolished, and 
imperial mints cstabl'shed at great centres, previous 
coirs beirg called ir. All establishments were paid in 
cash. the wasteful method of jagtrs and territorial as- 
sgrments heirg discontirued Lastly, poor houses 
were opened for the reef of irdigert’ wayfarers, ard 
the emperor used te visit them in person.”"* The rev- 
et ue survey sezins to have been made every ten years, 
and by 1605 the rever ue real zed from the land amounted 
to nearly twerty millon pourcs, Ore-third of the 
produce was usually demanded by the Govern- 
mert. India rorth of the Virdhyas was divided into 
twelve subahs or yrovirces, cach governed by a 
viceroy, who held office durirg good behaviour. 

The versatility of Akbar was amazirg. Hin great 
genius rot merely asserted itself in statesmarsh’p, in 
theology ard war, but shone corspicuons in man: 
miror art. He had a teste for mecharical cor trivar 
invented a travellirg carriage, a rew method of making 

gun-barsels. ard a machir e for clean: 

"hg gurs. His marksmansh’p was 
unerring, He distirguished himself in the chase ard was 
zealous in hawkirg. He was a fire polo player, ard by 
the use ol fire-halls ever enjoyed the sport at right. 
He frequertly irdulged in cards, and made some altera- 
tiors in the rules for plaving. He was exceedingly mu- 
sical. ard ‘* possessed such a krowledge of the science of 
music as trained mus:ciars de not possess.” Firally. he 
was a great builder ard showed fine taste in architec- 
ture. scupture ard paintirg. He built the majestic fort 
ut Agra. but the city and palaces of Fatehpur Sikri are 
his greatest architectural monument. Here. twenty-two 
miles from Agra, he created a capital for himself, and 
crowned the slopes with a series of beautiful buildings, 
which still, in semi-ruir. attest the greatness of their 
thor. In this + riental Versailles the great ruler en- 
joved to the full his love of meditation and discussion, 
The place is full of his memories 
there stand the houses of his wi 
ard of ns, the audience 
hall with its pillared throne and 
galleries, the court-yard where the cmperor played 
living chess with slave-girls. and the simple bed-toom 
where Akbar took his afternoon repose. At night he 
slept but little: the hours of darkness and of peace 
were devoted to discussion and meditation : the morn- 
ing tu work and sport, the afternoon alone to rest: 
Akbar ate as | ttle az he slept. Whjle Abul Faz) con- 
sumed of food ard drink some twenty seers a day, his 
master was content with a sirgle meal. For months 
at a time he abstained from meat, but he was much 
addicted to fruit, and made a careful study of its cul- 
tivation. Simple ard austere in his persoral habits, 
Akbar knew well when and how to be grit The 
pomp and circumstance of h's pro- 

Hii megnifceace, Lacey and festivals impressed. the 
eve of the beholder. He had 5.000 elepha ts, 12,000 rid- 
ing horses. ard a camp-equipage of the most splendid 
character. On the great days of ceremonials ‘Akbar 
seated himself on his throre, sparkLrg with diamonds, 
ard surrounded by his chiefest nobles, all magnificently 
attired. Ther there passed before him in Teview the 
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dephants with their head and breast-plates adorned with 
rubies and other stones, the horses splendidly capari- 
soned, the rhinoceroses, the lions. the tigers, the panthers, 
the hunting-leopards, the haunds, the hawks, the proces- 
sion concluding with the splendidly attired cavairy.""* 
Jehangir's portrait of his father in later lite deserves 
mention. ‘' Though he was illiterate, yet from con- 
stantly conversing with learned and clever persons, 

his language was so polished, that 
. 9 we could discover from his 
conversation that he was entirely uneducated. t He 
understood even the elegancies of poetry and prose so 
well, ‘that it is impossible to conceive any one more 
proficient.” The following is a description of his 
person: “He was of middling stature, but with a ten- 
dency to be tall, of wheat-colour complexion, rather 
inclining to dark than fair, black eyes and eyebrows, 
stout’ body, open forehead and chest, long arms and 
bands. ce Was 8 fishy wart ahout the size of a 
small pea, on the left side of his nose, which appeared 
exceedingly beautiful He had a very loud 
voice, and a very elegant and pleasant way of 
speech. His manners and habits were quite different 
from those of other persons, and his visage was full of 
godly dignity.’ We mayadd that Akbar earned the 
repugnance of orthodox Moslems by shaving the beard, 
an example which the court were expected to follow. 
It is interesting to remember that Peter the Great of 
Russia provoked considerable opposition by a similar 
reform. 

This sketch cannot be complete without some 
notice of the more important among Akbar’s ministers 
and favourites. Beyond comparison the brothers Faizi 
and Abu} Faz! left their stamp upon 
the emperor. Faizi the poet, 
Abul Faz! the historian, statistician 
and administrator, were liberals of the liberals, and en- 
couraged Akbar in his religious speculations, while 
themselves earning the distrust and hatred of orth- 
dox Islam. Faizi was one of the greatest Persian poets 
Faisiand Atal Fos, toA¢ India bas produced, He it was 

e "that by means of Persian transla- 
tions introduced Akbar to the study of Hindu poetry 
and plilmophy. ‘Abul Fazl was prme minister and 
was the author of many works of repute. The Akbar 
sama with its supplement, the Ain-i-4Abars, was by far 
his greatest production, “The style is rhetorical and 
often abstruse, a d the book has been unduly con- 
demned on the score of flattery. But his praise, while it 
was generally deserved, is infinitely less nauseous and 
exaggerated than that of most Indian historians ; more- 
over, it sprang from genuine adoration, He was trea 
cherously murdered in 1602 at the instigation of Selim 
(Jebangir) who was jealous of his influence, and was 
probably urged to the deed by the orthodox party in 
the state. Akbar never recovered from the shock of 
this great sorrow, particularly as Faizi had already 
passed away (595)- . 
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+ But he was obly toch in the sense of having been deprited of 
‘a fitlog education in youth : his warlike pre-cecupations had left bim 
Tinle time for meatal culture, After bis accession, be educated himseil 
persistently, ‘aconsiderable library and read largely. This 
learn from Abol Fas! in bis dind-Adieri. 

1 Jebangle's Memeirs, Elliot, VI, 290. 


No subject served Akbar so zealously and with 
Raja Tottar Mal, juences asthe 


such important co 

Hinds, fancier, Raja. Todar Mal. 
“* Careful to keep himself irom selfish ambition,"” writes 
Abul Fazl, ‘he devoted himself to the service of the 
‘state, and eamed everlasting fame.” As his reforms 
(sirpre, p. 18) touched the people so deeply, it is 
hot surprising that his name was long cherished in. the 
popular memory. British administrators cannot afford 
to slight the name of the man whose principles of 
land reveaue they have so largely followed, 

Another Hindu favourite was Raja Birbal, whose 
house at Fatehpur is still one of the chief attractions 

Rontios, tthe towist. He wasa Brahman, 

| a poet, and a musician, He was 

noted for his wit and his liberality, but was no feeble 

general in the field. Birbal was one of the elect who 
professed Akbar’s “Divine Faith.” 

The Rajputs Bhagwan Das, Raja of Amber, and his 
adopted son Man Sigh, wer, as we Bave sen, 
related by marriage to the’ emperor and did him good 
service in the field, 

Amongst the orthodox Mods. at Akbars Court 

two men have gained immortal 
AumedazdBadei. fare by their works, Nisam-ud- 
din Ahmed wrote one of the most celebrated histories 


of India, extending from the time of the Ghaznavides to 
the 38th year of Akbar’sreign, and Abdul Kadr Badaoni 
wrote an abrit it of the same work. Badauni 


res more largely in the court history of the rei 

fe lived in apparent amity with the  philosoy 

brothers, but being a zealous Moslem, he detested t! 

and the emperor in secret. His history was not 

published until the following reign, and it is in places a 
valuable corzective to the eulogies of Abul Faz).* 


H1—Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Akbar’s last years were soured by the rebellion 


of his favourite son Selim, who succeeded his father on 
the throne in 1605 under the title of Jehangir, ' World 





Grasper.’ ‘Born under a superstitious spell, named 
after a wonder-working saint, petted and spoilt, the 
boy grew up wilful, indolent, and self-indulgent, too 


a lazy and indifferent to be either 
Jebangr, w6o53837- actively good or powerfully evil.” 
He was possessed of a violent and arbitrary temper, 
and Was @ notorious and habitual drunkard, though 
he could control himself when necessary, ‘‘ His image 
may be seen on his coins, wine-cup in hand, with 
washing efontry it is ofa pice with the anit 
ingly simple candour of his own memoirs,” AS he 
older, he toned down somewhat, partly, he says, from 
a conviction that he was injuring his health, but chiefly, 
no doubt, under the influence of his beautiful and 
talented wife Nur Jehan, the ‘Light of the World’ 
Besides the Memoirs of the emperor and the writings 
‘of contemporary Indian historians we are fortunate 
in possessing the accounts of several Europeans 
Who iited India and the court of the great Mogul 

Up to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
Conumporaryress oy Europe had little first-hand 
knowledge of India. 


Portuguese had settled on the 
‘Ettioe, Vol, V, contains translations of both these histories, 
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coast at various places from about 1500 onwards, but 
they seldom penetrated inland, and nio writer of note 
has deserthed his Indian travels and experiences durirg 
the 16th century. When at last Engl shmen and 
Frenchmen visited Delhi and Agra, the stories they 
told of the gorgeous Indian court 
took the western world by storm, 
and penple began to realize that a splendid and striking 
civil zation existed in the cast, as remarkable and as 
worthy of study as any that contemporary Europe could 
show. After about a century of settlements the Portu- 
gues Logan to decline. ‘The prospects of extended 
Cimpire whch such heroes as Albuquerque and Almeida 
may have enconraged were lest ned to. remain un- 
Teahaed, Goa was iol the niet splendid city 
“ThePortugueye ean. te East, but the Portuguese ‘con- 
orig Peron ort tel themselves w:th fortified coast 
overthrown by the stat‘ons and a commerce which 
Duehand Engixh, reught them unrivalled wealth, 
Portugal had succveded to the commercial mo, opoly 
‘al the Arabs in the Indian seas, and this monopoly. de- 
pended entirely upon the command of the seas, But 
the Portuguese began to degenerate under the mist 
heat of the Malabar Coust, while they stirred up the 
hostility of the natives hy their greed and theie intoler- 
ant religious policy. 

The annexation of Portugal by Spain in z580 
was the death-blow to Portuguese enterprise in the 
Indies, and it was swiftly fullowed by the appearance 
of European rivals in the eastern seas, The Dutch 
appeared in 1599, but no sooner had they underin'ncd 
the Portuguese commercial monopoly than the Engl sh, 
whose first East India Company had received its 
charter im y6o, came to claim their share. An 
English tactury was lounded at Surat, a da couple 
oj naval victories carly in the century tra sferret 
the command of the sas trom Portugal to England. 
The claim now tor the first time brought torward 
hy lishmen to a right of trade and settlement 
in India required the’ approval of the emperor 
at Delhi, The ambassadors of King Janies there- 
fore visited Jehangir: William Hawkins in 1609, 
and Sir Thomas Roe in 1615. Hawkias, a blunt 
sea-captain, the first’ Englishman ever re: 
ceived by the Emperor ut Hindustan as the official 
representative of the King of England, and he 
abtained trom the Great Mogul the first distinct 
acknowledgment of the rights of British commerce 

, in India.” Hawkins suffered much 
Winter, maltreatment at the hands of the 

" "Portuguese, who claimed that 
‘these seas belonged to the King ot Portugal,” and 
had his goods pillaged by the Mohammedan governor 
of Gujerat, 

Having arrived at the royal court, then being held 
at Agta, Hawkins was heartily weloomed by the 
emperor. The two had long conversations together 
in Turkish, and drank as boo.i-campanions in the even- 
ing. For more than two years he maintained a very 
intimate position at the court, but the intrigues of the 
Portuguese were so persistent that he obtained from 
Jehangir little more than a general recognition of the 
English trading rights, His powers of observation 
were not deeply penetrative, but his narrative is not 
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without its value.* The revenue he estimates af the 
absurdly high figure of filty millions sterling, and the 
daily expenses of the court at {8,000. The court 
j and the military establishment, the nobil- 
ity, and the emperor's domestic life are all described 
with considerable minuteness, Jehangir spent a great 
proportion of the day and night in sleeping and drink- 
ing. Owing to the imbibing of wine and the eating 
of opium, the emperor was not able to feed himsell 
at supper, ‘‘but it is thrust into his mouth by others."” 
Sit Thomas Roe came in 1615 to complete Hawkins’ 
work. An aristocrat of the best 
Elizabethan model, he did much 
to inspire respect for his country- 
men in the hearts of the emperor and his servants. 
‘When he arrived, the influence of the Portuguese at 
court had almost succeeded in driving the English 
out of Surat; Englishmen were flouted and humiliated 
every day, and it was only Roe’s own spirited demean- 
our that protected him irom insult. Roe’s embassy 
soon changed all this. ‘‘Despite of the opposition of 
the Etince Shahjehan, of the intrigues of the empress, 
the prime minister and the Jesuits—mostly Portuguese 
—Roe not merely asserted his countrymen’s rights to 
tai: treatment, but won a series of important diplomatic 
victories.”” All bribes and extortions previously taken 
irom his countrymen were recovered, and the English 
trade at Surat was sanctioned in firmans issued to the 
local authorities. Jehangir conceded privileges equal to 
those possessed by other foreigners, and the English 
factory at Surat was established on a stable basis, As 
the Portuguese monopoly had already been broken 
through, the Dutch remained the only serious Eu- 
ropeat rivals in the Eastern trade. But, as Roe 
remarks, they frittered away their strengtiv in seeking 
‘plantations’ hy the sword. ‘' Lett this bee received 
ws a Tule that il you will profit, seeke it at sea, and in 
quiett trade, lor without controversy it is an error to 
ngah inde now lect garrisons and land wars in 
settlet oa x ium foum India." Roe’s journal + gives a 
avon, picture of contemporary India of 
exceptional value and interest, and as a record of court 
lite 1t 1s an admirable complement to the narrative of 
Hawkins, Roe had an excellent talent for observation 
and a natural gift for literary expression. We have a 
graphic description of the royal durbar, and the mag- 
nificent jewellery of the court; but the vices of the 
emperor made this show seem somewhat hollow, The 
following p.cture is typical: “‘ The good King fell to 
dispute of the Lawes of Moses, Jesus and Mahomet, 
and in drinke was so kinde, that he turned to me and 
said: ‘Iam a king, you shall be welcome,’ Christians, 
Moors, Jewes, he medled not with their faith; they 
came all in love, and he would protect them from wrong ; 
they lived under his safety, and none should oppresse 
them ; and this often repeated, but in extreame drun- 
Kennesse, he fell to weeping and to divers passions, 
and so kept us till midnight.’” Several other Europeans 
have left accounts of their Indian experiences in this 
reign, but none cast such light upon the court, the per- 
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sonality of the emperor, and the methods of govern 
ment ag the journals of Hawkins and Sir Thomas Roe. 
Jehangir was certainly a strong contrast to his 
father. But he wes shrewd enough to maintain his 
father’s fundamental principle of toleration and the 
Counc ofjenange, conciliation of Hindus. At the 
SY same time, while really less devout 
than Akhar, he professed orthodoxy and destroyed all 
traces of the pantheism which had flourished at his 
father's court, The great thing he lacked was 
the strong hand, the masterfulness of Akbar. His 
overnors and officials became corrupt as of yore, rob- 
hery and brigandage reappeared even in the civilized 
provinces of the empire. Granted the authenticity of 
his Memoirs, he seems to have possessed plenty of abil- 
ity; it was 2 moral weakness from which he suffered 
He was fond of jewels and a connoisseur of pictures 
and statues, He was a mighty hunter like all his an- 
cestors, and like Babar, an intelligent lover and ob- 
server of nature, both animate and inanimate. Some 
of the Twelve Institutes, included in the Memoirs, are 
worthy of notice, 
They display the best intentions and a knowledge 
of the principles o govern- 
HisGovecment. ment, but at the same time they 
are modelled on the legislation of his predecessors, and 
they were not persistently carried into practice. Thus 
he abolishes all unlawful exactions, but there is ample 
testimony to prove that the order was not observed. 
He asserts the indefeasible rights of private property, 
and forbids the customary right of search. Both 
orders were contravened by his officers. He distin- 
guished himself, as Ala-ud-din had done hefore, by a 
temperance enactment, but he himself was notorious 
for inebriety. He forbade brutal mutilot’ons, but a 
catalogue of his own cruel deeds could he cited against 


him.* 
Doubtless things would have been worse but for 

the influence of the gifted em- 

press, Nur Jahan Her life is a 
veritable oriental romance, and the ascendancy she 
gained at the court was remarkable and enduring. 
She weaned the emperor from excessive drankesess 
to moderate drinking, bu, the inte goes and rebellions 
which clonded the end of the re'gn 

Rebelion of Khuss, were largely the result of her un- 
scrupulous favouritism. Of these 

rebellions and if the wars which took place under 
Jehangir not much need be said. Soon after the acces- 
sion the Emperor's eldest son, Prince Khusru, rebelled, 
and on being defeated was condemned to 2 life-long 
captivity. The war opened by Akbar in the Deccan 
continued with intermissions. The great Malik Amber, 
an Abyssinian general in the service of the ruler of 
Wartinthe Devas. AbMednagat, resisted all the em- 
‘ * peror's expeditions, and although 
driven back, he was never altogether subdued, 
‘The southern boundaries of the empire thus remained 
almost as they were at the death of Akbar, Malik 
Amber is famous for his foundation of Aurangabad, 
and for his introduction of a new revenue system into 
the Deccan. He was the last great figure in the declin- 
ing state of Ahmednagar. ~ 


* See expecially appendix on Jehangir's Festifeder, Elliot, Vol. VI. 


Nur Jehan. 





Another war took place with the Rana of Udaipur 
but it was lemtiatad by the mili- 
SubmisioncfiheRasa tary genius of the future Shah 
of Uésipu, Jahan. The Rana received back his 
principality and no longer remained 

a cause of trouble to the Imperial Government. 

It has been said that Nur Jahan was largely res- 
ponsible for the troubles which darkened the end of an 
otherwise fairly peacefut reign. The elder son of Je- 
hangir, Prince Khusru, was made away with probably 
at his brother Khurram’s instigation in r621. Prince 
Khurram, who received the title from his father of Shab 
Jahan, ‘Lord of the World,” thus hecame the obvious 
heir to the empire, fur which his talents as well as his 
seniority marked him out, But he was too grave and 

reserved for his frank outspoken 
Rebellion of Shah father, and he somehow or other 
spies, incurred the displeasure of his all- 
: powerful mother. Meanwhile he was 
in favour with the prime minister Asaf Khan, a brother 
of Nur Jahan, Shah Jahan, on discovering the intrigues 
which aimed at depriving him of bis heritage, raised the 
standard of rebellion. He was, however, reduced tu 
submission by Mahabat Khan, a general who had fought 
under Akbar, and the most eminent man in the empire, 
But Mahabat and his army looked with no favourable 
eye on the sinister designs of the empress. Failing to 
win him over, Nur Jahan resolved on his overthrow, 
But the general cleverly anticipated his fate by a bold 
seizure of the emperor's person, when Jehangir was on 
the way to put down a rising in 
Kabul “ (1626). The empress 
thereupon marshalled the imperial 
guard and rode fully armed onan 
elephant at the head of her troops to release her lord. 
Failing, however, in open attack, she boldly entered the 
camp, shared her husband’s captivity and at length 
effected his release by stratagem (1627), Mahabat 
Khan fled to the Deccan and joined Shah Jahan who 
was once more in revolt. But the release of the em- 
peror came too late, Before he was 
in a position to suppress the grow. 
ing rebellion, he became violently 
ill from asthma and died in October 1627, being then 
in the sixtieth year of his age. 

There was little use in opposing Shah Jahan who 

had Mahabat and the whole army 

Suiyug' on his side, After a stop-gap 

had been provided by Asaf Khan 

in the person of a son of the dead Khusru—a measure 

obviously taken to foil the attempts of another claimant 

who wasn the field—Shah Jahan appeared at Agra and 

was proclaimed emperor, His intriguing mother re- 

tired into seclusion and lived outside the course of 
history until her death nearly twenty years later. 

The new emperor was the most popular of the 
Moguls, and the most magnificent. His ability had 
been tested during his father's lifetime, but the haughty 
gtavity and reserve which had gained him many enemies 
at court seem to have been entirely cast off when he 

enigorem, sumed the crown, Shah Jahan 

Comaterand gore Droved to be itank and accessible, 

; Kindly and benevolent, Himself the 
sonof a Hindu mother, as Jehangir had been before him, 3 
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jue carcied op the tolerant traditions of hay predevessor, 
both fram poley and beeatee he we very strong 
icligions convictions Kémsell. He was tree irom the 
cruelty and drunkenness wicch tam.shed the reputa- 
yon ol Jeohang.r, but stead he abandoned himself to 
the gemal pleasures of the harem, au remained a volup- 
yen to the end ot tes days. He was extrava- 
gait and avaricious to a fault, bat the management 
at the ti in such able hands~ the emperor 
eoansellors that so far irom there 
erarmats surplus was lett in the 
the ered ab the re Des > 
te Jahan on billing op 






































On the 
i wreat one in laud- 

ing the wealth af the country. The soil produced 
I and manufactures Rourshed in all. parts 
gteat cottanprodlucing centre, and Dacea 
igniticent emporium of the Bengal com 
ther were Mavulactured m_ Sindh, 
Broach at weaving centre; the magnificence 
and weallh oF Abmedabud, the capital of Gujerat, 
greatly impresses! the German traveller, Mantelslo. 
Cambay was another wealthy to it way larger 
Ahan Surat, and curried on an exe 
tensive trade, Tadeed, thewealth of 
Cambay was attested fifty: years before by the Dutch 
traveller Linschoten, who visited the Indies to report an 
the possibihty of luunding a Dutch East India Company. 
Mandelslo has provided us with a graphic picture of 
‘Agra, the varly capital of Shah Jahan, Some of the 
streets were vaulted like our modem arcades. There 
were seventy great mosques and eight handred pubhe 
baths, Every nation which traded with the vast had ar 
establishment at Agra, the Enghsh amongst then. 
CInistians were tolerated there, and the Jesuits had a 
fine church of their own, — The imperial palace now 
hemg reared by Shah Jahan within the Jort of Akbar 
was resplendent with jewelled mosaées, and the em. 
peror was eredlited with having a 

Vncemperee 28M Stored! treasure eqsnvalent to 
i millions of our money. Mann 

another tr says that Agra in 1640 stretched for 
six miles along the Jumna, and contained a population 
of 600,000, ‘The “sumptuoumiess of the hanquets 
wreatly impressed the Ttaliin, and it is noteworthy that 
ladies attended rmveiled. The beautiful Diwan-i- 
Khas and the Pearl Mosque built by Shab Jahan 
are amongst the glories of Agra which still attract 
lusists from all avet the world, But more glorious 
still is the Taj Mahal, the world-famous mausoleum 
of the Emperm's beloved wife, Mumtaz--Mahal, 
“Lhe Elect af the Palace,’ Tavenuier, a French 
traveller, who spent a great pat of his life in the 
vast, asserts that 20,000 workmen were employed for 
nearly twenty in the constrnction of the Taj. 
The labour aed time devoted to this masterpiece in 
marble suggests comparison with the greatest undertak- 
ing of the ancient world, the mammoth pyramid of 
Kheops at Gizch. But the cost of the Taj must have 
heen incomparably greater, while it is not merely a great 
engineering enterprise but a supreme work of art. About 
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Taj Babs!" is a vulgenitation of ts tile ofthe Queen, 
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1638 the emperor caused a new capital to be erected at 
Delh along the Jumna, under the name of Shahjahan- 
abad. When completed ten years later, it was the most 
magnificent royal residence in the world. The fort 
is might‘er and more extensive than the fort at Agra: 
larly the palace apartments were far grander. 
In the Hall of Public Audience stood 
the famous peacock throne, which 
cost the Emperor £6,000,000, It was cartied away to 
Persia by the conqueror Nadir Shah in the 18th 
century and is now at Teheran. The Jama Masjid at 
Delhi, the greatest masque in India, was another of the 
foundations of this imperial builder, Shah Jahan spent 
the earlier years of his reign at Agra, but. after the 
completion ot the new city at Delhi te mostly’ resided 
there, taking, however, summer trips to the beautiful 
vale of Kashmir “with a sct of travelling tents 50 
numerous and complete that they took two months to 
pitch at the successive stages of the royal route. "” 

It is obvious that the wealth of the court reflects 
the wealth of the country, That many provinces were 
prospicrous we have scen trom the accounts of European 
travellers, whose impartiality it is reasonable to assume. 
That the national wealth had increased during the last 
filty years 1s natural, secing that the greater_part of 
the empire had heen fairly free from war since the days 
ol Akbar. The revenue system inaugurated in his 
lay hadl had time to beat fruit, and Shah Jahan received 
an average annual land revenue of 
twenty crores of rupees ({20,000,000), 
about twice as much as was paid to Akbar. In the 
‘absence of testimony it is unfair to assume that a higher 
rate was exacted : probably more land was cultivated, 
the administrative machine had with time become 
more perfect, and above all the area of the empire 
had been enlarged by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Much of the emperor's treasure was derived 
from the custly presents given by his noblemen, and it 
is constantly asserted by contemporaries that the estates 
ot the jagis escheated to the crown on the death ot 
their holdecs. This picture of wealth and fair govern- 
ment where the emperor “‘ reigned not so much as a 
king over his subjects, but rather as a father over his 
family and children,"* was however undoubtedly stained 
by several of the vices incidental to Oriental despotism. 
Cerin verso de. Wile Shah Jahan tolerated enor- 

xin vees of de mously wealthiy subjects, the govern- 

Potem apparent. ofs of provinces did not always show 
themselves so n'ce. Tavernier says that in certain 
places the peasaits were reduced to great poverty, 
“because if the governors become aware that they pos. 
sess any property they seize it straightway by right, of 
force. You may see in India whole provinces like 
dleserts, from whence the peasants have fed on account 
of the oppression of the governors.’ * But this can 
rarely have applied to any but the outlying provinces, 
yethaps Gujerat and Bengal. Again, the roads were 
not uniformly safe ; an escort of twenty or thirty men 
‘was necessaty to across the empire in security. 
Thirdly, the harem was a great centre of intrigue. Not 
only did Shah Jahan waste much time among his women 
and latterly entrust all serious work of government to 
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his eldest son Dara, but the ladies of the court obtained 








nndue influence over aypomtments, so that favom was 
often more powerful than merit, The position of guv- 
cernors and officials lacked stability: they were changed 


too frequently. 

The foreign history of the reign ‘s concerned ehiefty 
with the Deccan and Afghanistan. Shah Jahan had as 
Prince Khurram carried on in }changir's reign the work 
that Akbar had begun in the Deccan. He had reduced 
"Ahmednagar to the rank of a tribut- 
ary State. Berar had previously beet 
conquered by Almednagar and the 
northern part of it had, like Khandesh, been brouglit 
within the empire of Akbar. Bidar had become extinct. 
There remained therefore besides the new tributary 
state of Ahmednagar the two other Mussalman 
kingdoms of the Deccan. Bijapur and Golconda. 
Throughout Shah Jahan’s reign the Deccan was d's. 
turbed by wars and rebellions. The Nizam Shahs of 
Ahmednagar were at last overcome by the emperor 
person (1636) and their kingdom in- 
corporated in the empire. Bijapur. 
which had assisted Ahmednagar in i 
struggles aguinst the Moguls, was now for the first time 
rendered tributary. Twenty years later Aurangzeb, 
who was giver complete commard in the Deccan. 
woul have added Golconda to the empire, but for the 
pacific commands of his tather (1656). ‘and was on the 
point of conquering Bijapur (257) when the question 
of the succession summoned h'm to thenorth. Aurang- 
aeb, however, alter he had ipherited the throre, did 
round off the Mogul domimors by overthrowing the 
fast of the independent Mohammedan kingdoms ol the 
Deccan. Their resistance in the reign of Shal Jahan is 
tendered unteworthy by the fact that it was strengthen- 
ed by a new Hindu clement, the Mahrattas. The 
weakening of the Mohammedan rulers in the Deccan 
strengthened the power and influence af the native 
Mahratta chiels, One of these, Shahji Bhonsla. who: 
held land at Poona, now assisted the kings of Bijapur 
in checking the aggressions of the Moguls. The emperor 
of Delhi doubtless seemed to such as he 2 more danger 
ous for than the enfeebled local king. But the Moguls 
would have done well to regard the Mohammedan 
kingdoms of the south as the bulwark of Islam 
against the rising Hird power. Shahji Bhonsla 
‘was the progenitor of the great Sivaji who with his des- 
cendents was largely responsible for the downiall of 
the Delhi empire. 

In Afghanistan, Kandahar, previously lost, was 
surrendered to the Moguls in 1637. 
Bat in 1648 it was reoccupied by 
Persia, and despite three attempts 
at recapture was not again subdued, being firally lo.t 
to the empire, Kabul, however, remaired a part ot the 
Mogul empire unti} its conquest by Nad.r Shah in 1738 
In this reign an invasion of Balkh was attempted, but 
itended in disaster : it was impossible to conduct suc- 
cessful warfare beyond the Hindu Kush. 

During the present reign, the European settlements 
continued to increase in number ard impertance. The 
Portuguese power indeed declincd, ard in 1631 they 
were driven out from Hugli with great slaughter, the 
pretext being that they had assisted in the marauding 
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and slave-raiding expeditions which at this time dis 
graced the Su cerbunds, The 
Grow of Earopeax imperial army besieged the town 
—— for fourteen weeks, and after the 
Portuguese were once driven out. 
they uever regained their position in Bengal.* The 
Dutch ard English were the rising commercial powers 
in the cast. The foundation of English commerce 
in the cast has already been noticed in dealing with 
the reign of Jelangit. Urder Shah Jahan the East 
India Company’ greatly extended its operations, Fort 
St. George was founded in 1639 ona piece of lard 
granted by a native pol'gar_who 
ey ol er was descended from the kings of 
“ Vijayanagar.t A factory was ope cd 
ut Orissa, ard the English replaced the Portuguese at 
Hugl in Bengal. These projects were liberally 
favoured hy the cmperor, for the Ergl'sh traders made 
themselves less hated than the Portuguese int their deal- 
ings with the patives. They did pot aspire as yet to 
canpire : were less greedy and tyrannical. and above all. 
nahy eftaghn 210, gusto, The | Dutch 
and Dutch, 
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meanwhile lial established factories 
on the Malabar Coast (¢ f at Surat) 
and did almost more than the English to break down 
the conunerc:al monopoly of the Portuguese. But they 
were destined rot tu reap the fruits of their victories, and 
alter a ‘ong period of obstinate rivalry with the 
English (a! Oat 1605-168y) they were reduced to a very 
secondary’ position on the mainland and devoted their 
energies to the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, where 
hey succeeded in building op aglorious colonial empire. 
It is to te remembered that the French did not appear 
in India as traders until the reign uf Aurangzeb. The 
travellers Tavernier ard Bernier brought India to the 
notice of the French government by the accounts of 
their journeys in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and thus pave the way for French commercial under- 
takings, as Linschoten had dore in the case of the Dutch. 

The interest of Shah Jahan’s latter years centres 
round the struggle for the Suevession, Like Akbar and 
Jehangir the old cmperor was troubled by the rebellious 
ambitions of k's sons. But in h's caw the succession 
question was more complicated. He had four sons. 
Dara, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and Murad. ‘‘ Each was am 
mated with the sole desire of securing for himgelf the 
succession to the throne, and consequently regarded 
the others with suspicion and hatred.” To stop their 
quarrels and intrigues ard perhaps also to ease his 
‘own shoulders of the now distasteful 
burden of sovereignty, the emperor 
appointed his sons governors of four 
distant provinces. This, however, gave them appor- 
tunity to ra'se armies for the execution of their designs 
When in 1637 Shah Jahan was bel‘eved to he dying. 
each of the four sons prepared to fight for the throne. 
Dara had left his viceroyalty in the north-west and was 
acting as regent at Delhi. Shuja was in Bengal. 
‘Murad in Gujerat, and Aurargzeh in the Deccan. Shuja 
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was the first in the field, but was defeated near Benares 
and driven back into Bengal. Aurangzeb craftily offered 
his services to Murad and the two joined forces 
with the result that the royal army, despite the bravery 
of its Rajput general, was destroyed on the banks of 
the Narbada (1058). Dara, whose succession was secure 
if he crushed the forces of the coalition, then marched 
out at the head of a magnificent atmy of 100,000 

; horse, 20,000 foot, and o guns. The 
Haute of emeath. two armies met at Samogarh, ater 

S wards knownasFatehabad, ‘ the City 
of Victory,’ on the Chambal, In sweltering heat the bat- 
tle swayed to and fro, until the cool courage of Aurangzeb 
gained the day. Many of Dara’s men were half- 
hearted, and he himself was indiscreet. All the world 
tendered their homage to Aurangzeb, who saluted Mut ad 
as emperor, until he found opportunity to seize 
him in a moment of drunkenness. Shah Jahan was kept 
a tight prisoner in the palace at Agra, loaded with pre- 
sents and beguiled with amusements until he died 
1666 at the age uf seventy-six. 











ve His popularity must have suily 
|, otherwise more effort would 
have been made to save him from such disgrace. 





Aurangzeb successfully disposed of his rivals and 
overcame all their eftorts to dispute the throne. With- 
in three years Dara ant Shuja suffered fresh defeats. 
Dara was betrayed into Aurangzeb's hands and executed, 
Shuja came to an unknown end in his wanderings, 
and Murad was put to death in prison. Aurangzeb 
had triumphed by his duplicity and cunning no 
fess than by his qualities as a loader and a goal 
His puritanical method of lite and his higoted 
orthodoxy were alto responsible for guining over to 
tus side that large body of Mohammedans who felt that 
conciliation and free thinking had gone too far, and 
who saw in Dara a sceptic, in Shuja a debauchee, 
im Murad a wine-hibber, 


I\',—Auurangzeh, the Puritan Emperor. 


Aurangech's long reign ol neatly half a century wit 
nessed events which were fraught 
with grave importance tor the des- 
tinies of India and the history of the 
world. Under him the Mogul power reached its apogee 
and began to decline, The rise of the Mahrattas threa- 
toned the very existence of the em- 
pire, and the growth of the English 
settlements marked the advent of a 
power destined to contest with the 
Mahrattas for the Mohammedan inheritance. A 
mounted the throne in the very year that Cromwell died 
and outlived three successive monarchs of the British 
Isles, Before hedied, England had passed safely through 
the revolution, and with the establishment of a national 
lurcign policy, had entered upon that career of colonial 
and maritinw enterprise which resulted in the overthrow 
of all European rivalsin the east during the 18th century 
and in the foundation of a glorious Indian empire. 
But during tne present reign Britain's ultimate 
supremacy remained concealed in the womb of the future, 
while France under Le Grand Monargue enjoyed an un- 
rivalled ascendency in Europe, and laid the founda 
tion of a power in India which for a long time seemed 
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likely to exceed all rival efforts.* From this time forward 
Enrope and India were more closely bound up together : 
the east was no longer isolated from the cucrents 
of European activity, and mercantile ambition led 
gtadually to territoriat domination. Notwithstanding 
wader At zeh, as under his father and grandfather, 
we only see the small beginnings of these great events. 
Aurangzeb took for his title the Persian word 
Alamgir, ‘ world-compeiler,’ but to Europeans he has 
been always known by om name. i carectee 
was a striking mixture of greatness 
Wechamce, SG ttleness A capable g general 
and organizer, unusually brave, even for a Mogul, 
a conscientious ruler and a religious man, he gave 
himself to the work of government with rare whole- 
heartedness, nor spared himself from the minutest de- 
tails of administration either in sickness or in age. He 
superintended the whole work of government with the 
pefseverance of Philip I1, and controlled every wheel of 
administration with the unvarying patience of Frederick 
the Great, yet his reign was a failure because of his great 
detects. He was a puritan more bigoted than Crom. 
well, and he sacrificed the welfare of the state to religious 
orthodoxy with the recklessness of Louis XIV. His 
conscience dictated persistent warfare against all Shias, 
and persecution of all ‘infidel’ Hindus, He was per- 
verse in mind and short-sighted in policy, malicious and 
sometimes treacherous towards foes, suspicious towards 
all, including his sons and friends. He suffered from 
a deficiency of heart: intellect and willpower alone 
do not qualify a sovereign to rule a composite and ex- 
tensive empire. But, inspite of all failures and mis- 
takes, the indomitable resolution and dogged perse- 
veratice of the man compel our admiration. He was a 
grand solitary figure fighting against tremendous odds, 
certainly misguided, but as undeniably great. 
Uniortunately our sources for the history of the 
reign are more limited than in the case of the last two 
emperors. Aurangzeb distrusted historians, and_for- 
bade the writing of history during his reign. But Khafi 
Authorities, ‘han, one of the best of Indian his- 
i. torians, took notes in secret, and 
some years alter the emperor’s death published his 
great history of the House of Timur. The part dealing 
with Aurangzeb has the advantage of being largely the 
result of personal observation : it is the best connected 
account of the reign that we possess.t There is unluckily 
a comparative dearth of European travellers, But we 
have Bernier, 2 French physician of acute observation, 
‘whose extended sojour in India during the earlier part 
of the reign impelled him to write a‘ History of the 
States of the Great Mogul’ and several lengthy letters 
to Colbert and others on the conditions of trade, society} 
and government. The other European travellers who 
visited different parts of India during the last part of 
the 17th century stayed a shorter time and saw less, 
so that they hardly call for ment‘on in this place. 
The European mercantile communities in their coast 
settlements supplied as yet no literary genius, nor did 
their members travel extensively through India. 
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Mosgce at Lucknow. {From s painting by Henry Salt, about 1809) 





Front or West View of Purana Kila near Delhi, standing on the site of the citadel of Indraprastha, 
founded by Yudhisthira in s4s0 B.C. 
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‘The reign may be divided into two easily defined 
periods, the year 1676 being the dividing line between 
thom. In the first period, which comprises eightecn 
years, the magnificence and power of the Mogul empire 
reaches its culmination, while in the second the principle 
of toleration by which alone it had become so gueat, is 
Yoohted, an consequent decane 
begins. “But with what was perhaps 
the most formidable problem of the 
reign no dividing line is possible. ‘The rise of the 
Mahrattas to the position of a great national state was 
well nigh continuous throughout the reign of Aurangzeb. 
In respect of this great question, 1680, tie datc of Sivaji’s 
death, is the most notable landmark. Thenceforward 
Aurangzch devoted himself to stamp out the Mahratta 
power, and the war in the Deccan occupied his best ener- 
givs {or the remainder of his days. It will be necessary 
to deal with the Mahratta question separately after the 
other noteworthy events of the reign have been outlined. 
Aurangzeb does not seem to have been fully sure of 
his position until the death af his 
captive father in 1666. Thence- 
forward his position was undisputed, 
and except in the Deccan prosperity for a time attended 
his government. Amir Jumla, a capable but dangerous 
favourite, and a renegade ‘servant of the king of 
Bijapur, had been in 1662 entrusted with an expedi- 
tion against the mountain kingdom of Assam. Owing 
to the difficulties encountered and a violent outbreak 
of cholera, the a failed. But in the provinces of 
lindustan there was peace and 
‘The bulk ofthe prosperity, A successful war was 
empire pence and 
Prosperous. waged in 1666 against the king of 
Arakan on the Bay of Bengal, and 
the troublesome prates of Chittagong, who had received 
protection {rom this monarch, were dispersed. In the 
west also, there was peace, and embassies were 
received irom the kings of Persia and Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia), as well as the Sherif of Mecca. In the 
carly seventies, however, a troublesome war broke out 
with the Atghan tribesmen, and although the Emperor 
appeared on the frontier in person, his hold on Kabul 
was weak, and the settlement he arrived at (1675) was 
unsatisfactory, South of the Narhadla the Mabrattas 
under their ‘chief Sivaji were gradually extending their 
power, and the Moslem kings of Bijapur and Golconda 
were still unconguered. Still the greater portion of 
the provinces of the empire remained at peace and 
enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity, and it is not until 
1676 that we reach the turning point of the reign. 
Henceforward the intolerant orthodoxy of Aurang- 
web asserted itself more disastrously. 
The loyalty of the Hindu element, 
and particularly of the Rajpat, war 
undermined, and disaffection at home crowned with 
success the efforts of the enemy without. In the early 
years of his rule Aurangzeb had 
wisely maintained the conciliatory 
policy of his predecessors. He had 
pardoned Jaswant Singh, the Raja of Marwar, for 
espousing the cause of Dara, and 
he had marzied his eldest son to a 
Hindu princess. But certain mea- 
sures taken in the first period of the reign anticipated 
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the persecution which was to come. Astrology was for- 
bidden and poets were discouraged. Gambling houses 
were shut up; an edict was issued against music and 
dancing; the great fairs which accompanied Hindu fes- 
tivals were prohibited. This puritanical system must 
have caused no little discontent, although it is doubtful 
whether it can have been enforced outside the larger 
towns. In1676 the emperor's temper was soured by a 
formidable insurrection of the Satnamaris, a sect of 
Hindu devotees. The trouble arose in a police affray 
and extended so rapidly that it caused considerable 
difficulty to the goverument. The bigotry of Aurangacb 
was now thoroughly aroused, He 
Kevioftbe lier destroyed Hindu temples at the 
ig sacred cities of Muttra and Benares, 
and dismissed trom the revenue service all Hindu 
officers, with the result that the revenue system fell into 
confusion, Partly asa means of replenishing his coffers, 
partly to satisfy his religious fervour, he in 1677 revived 
the hated fisiya or poll-tax on non-Moslems, This made 
more complete the estrangement between him and his 
Hindu subjects, and when crowds of expostulating 
Hindus blocked his way to the mosque, he forced his 
elephants forward over their bodies.* | Such a policy 
was as foreign to the course pursued by Akbar and 
Shah Jahan as Aurange 's indeterminate policy in 
the Deccan. The wis which built up the Mogul 
empire could never have been guilty of such mistakes. 
Tostir up opposition in the home provinces of the 
empire was doubly dangerous now that the Mahrattas 
were waging a national war in the Deccan. The 
emperor's dealings with the Rajput princes kindled the 
sparks of discontent into a flame. Jaswant Singh died 
at Kabu) in the same year and Aurangzeb attempted to 
seize his sons in order, it is credibly asserted, to bring them 
up @s Moslems. The young princes 
niga is were successfully spirited away out 
of the emperor's reach, but the 
outrage provoked a combined Rajput rebellion. The 
Rajas of Marwar and Mewar (Jodhpur and Udaipur) 
commanded bodies of splendid horsemen, and were 
protected by a belt of sandy desert. The emperor's 
fourth son, Prince Akbar, deserted to the enemy, and the 
Rajputs scemed to be on the eve of a splendid succese, 
But the cunning of the emperor prevailed: Akbar and 
his new allies were separated, the country was ravaged 
with fire and sword, three hundred shrines were cast 
down, and Rajputana sullealy submitted. The severity 
of the conqueror’s measures of retaliation, which spared 
neither women nor children, resulted in the permanent 
alienation of the Rejputs. The sore was never healed and 
instead of having the Hindu chivalry as his allies in the 
Mahratta war, Aurangzeb was constantly troubled during 
his later Deccan campaigns with the mutterings of rebel- 
lion in the north. The proud and haughty Rajputs, who 
had so long been the bulwark of the empire, became a 
source of weakness and anxiety. For more than the last 
twenty years of his life Aurangzeb was campaigning in 
the Deccan, and the longer he remained absent from the 
Rebellions and disor- north, the more the empire fell 
derinthe north during into disorder. The was 
Iulerpariofti ries. drained for the endless expenses of 
an unsuccessful war, and the gradually diminishing 
* See Khod Khon, Biict, Vil, 96, 
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prestige of the emporur made itself felt far and wide. 
The later yours of the old tuler were complicated by a 
rebellion of the Jats near Agra, and a Sikh insurrection 
mm the Punjab, as well as continued Rajput hostility. 
The monarchy was now frankly Mohanimedan and 
aliut, Hindus were all excluded {rom office, Hindu 
merchants were taxed double on their commercial trans- 
actions ; the Hindu religion was as far as possible 
represseil in its public manifestations at least. This 
policy sounded the death-knell of the Mogul empire 
as surely ax Philip [1 ruined the prosperity of Spain 
and Louis XIV that of France by intolerance of 
religious helicfs other than their own, The curtain of 
Auriigeeb’s lifetrams fallsupon a scene of no good omen 
lor his’ house—threr great Hindu nations, Mabrattas, 
al in arms st the Muslem. These 
peoples shattered the Mo « before 
appeared yan the fickL? it was front them therefore 
rather tan from the house of Timur that the British 
conquered [adia, 

In the Deccan Aurangzeb’s policy was to complete 
the work which” had all but been 
completed during his vicetoyalty 
—the subjugation of the remaining Mohammedan 
kingdoms, Bijapur and Golconda, But whether this 
was tle correct policy to pursue is 2 different 
mnatter. The Moguls were anxious to extend their 
empire to the south, and did uot readily tolerate a 
Mohanunedan domination other than their own, Still 
the question was now complicated by the rise of a new 
power, the Hindu Mubrattas. Shahji's* son Sivaji led 
‘the national movement, which gave a new and powerful 
nay to the Mogul. ‘The independent Mohammedan 
Kingdoms were daily growing more enfeebled, whilst the 
Malirattos wore a growing power, Sivaji was really the 
onomy to be feared, not the sham kings of Bijapur and 
Golconda. Hail Aurangzeb supported these kingdons 
rather than overthrown them, they might have rentain- 
ed a powerful bulwark of Islum against the 
But the emperor was a bigoted Sunni and the kings 
of Bijapur and Golconda were Shias. Hence he wasted 
much precious time and energy in overthrowing what 
had to a great extent been a guaran- 
tee of orderin the Deccan. Before, 
however, the final extinction of 
these intependent kingdoms took place, a number o! 
important events had vccurred in the Decean, The 
Mahattas were a peacefw agricultural community of low 
caste inhabiting the Konkan and the Western Ghats. 
Since the tines of Pulikesin the energies of Maharashtra 
had lain dormant. But now the Mahrattas, who formed. 
the main portinof the King of Bijapur’s subjects, 

(o distinguish themselves again in arms, mote particular- 
ly as light cavalry men. acted 
also as officials, and Makrath’ was 
adopted lor the revenue work of the kingdom. Shahji 
Honsla was, as previously noticed, a Mahratta chieftain, 
who had obtained land and influence in his native coun- 
try during the seign of Shah Jahan. His son Sivaji, bom 
in 1627, Was educated at Poona, but his education was 
physical and military rather than intellectual, 
youth carly caught’a taste for adventure, and the 
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weakness of Bijapur soon provided scope for enterprise 
ae and daring. Sivaji began as early 
vi: weart68o. 3 1646 to seize upon the hill forts 

in the neighbourhood of Poona. These he fortified 
and garrisoned so that they became almost im- 
yregaahle, In 1648 he threw off the mask and openly 
revolted against Bijapur. His adherents were now 
numerous enough for more extensive undertakings. 
The northem Konkan was seized and all the Western 
Ghats above this coast district were dominated by 
the daring rebel. The details of his career are beyond 
mg, OUF province in this place ; suffice 

Retetvagaim Bera it +9 say thal this course of insur 
rection was continued with slight intermissions until 
in 1655 Sivaji felt himself strong enough to plunder 
the Mogul provinces round about Ahmednagar. Hi. 
attacks upon Bijapur were followed up by the trea- 
cherous assassination of a Bijapur general, Afzal Khan, 
in 1659. Eventually the King tok the fied in 
person, aunt recovered many of Sivaji’s conquests, but 
7 the Mahratta was left with a con 

Fist want’ siderable territory extending from 
Kalyan to Goa on the coast and 

from Poona to the Krishna on the plateau (1662). 
In this year took place his final rupture with the 
Moguls, The uncle of Aurangzeb, Shaista Khan, was 
all hut taken in a daring night attack on Poona : Surat, 
which was indirectly under Mogul government, was 
plundered in 1664, and in the following year Sivaji 
assumed the title of Raja. His father, who had ruled 
‘a territory to the south of Bijapur, coacerel by himself, 
died in this year. At this juncture the Emperor des- 
patched such a powerful army into the Deccan under 
the command of Jai Singh, Raja of Amber, that Sivaj: 
despairing of success, submitted, lent his sword to the 
Moguls against Bijapur, and agreed to hold certain 
possessions as a jagit irom the Emperor. Flattered by 
; fair promises, he attended the Court 
SeojiatDeibi, of Delhi, but finding himself coldly 
received and imprisonment —con- 

templated, he escaped by a stratagem (1666) and te- 
commenced his adventurous career in the Deccan. 
He speedily regained more than his former possessions. 
fevied tribute from Bijapur and Golconda, again 
plundered Surat, ravaged the Khan- 

desh (1670) and for the first time 
defeated ‘a Mogul army in a field. 





Successes agai 
Mogul armies, 


action (1672). 

During the uext few years Aurangzeb’s attention 
was taken up with Afghan affairs and the Rajput rebel- 
lion in the north. so that Sivaji continued his course 
almost unimpeded. The Mahrattas crossed the Narbada 
for the first time in 1675, and then reconquered for 

ji his father’s jagirin Mysore. He was assisting the 
King of Bijapur to resist a determined Mogul attack 
when he ded in 180, Siva was more than a robber 

nrg chief : he was the ler in a great 
DamefSih national movement, and he built wy 
with exceeding rapidity a considerable kingdom whi 
“i he governed as ably as he defended 
erates it, Aurangzeb spoke of him as “a 
great captain,” and said: “My armies have been eruploy- 
ed against him for nineteen years, and nevertheless his 
state has always been increasing.”* 
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had created was not crushed with 
is death. Aurangzeb arrived in the 
Deccan in 1683 and took 
command of the Mogul armies. Until 
his death in 1707 he was almost 
uninterruptedly occupied in attempting to overthrow 
the Mabrattas, but the end was total failure. His 
short-sighted policy led to the final extinction of the 
kingdom of Bijapur (1686) and of Gokonda after a 
stirring siege (1687), The social and political organiza- 
tion of those kingdoms being broken 
up, the Deccan sank into a state of 
anarchy. The armies of the defeated 
kings flocked to the standards of 
Sambhaji, Sivaji’s son, and the Moguls were not strong 
enough to conquer them. The degenerate and un: 
disciplined condition of the Mogul army was unequal 
to the task before it. A military occupation of the 
Deccan was accomplished, and Sambhaji, when he fell 
into the hands of his enemy, was cruelly executed 
(689). But the Mahrattas distinguished themseives 
under the regency of Raja Ram in a predatory 
merilla warfare which wore out the 
forces of Aurangzeb. Hardy swords. 
men and daring riders, they were 
adepts in the art of laying ambus- 
cades, seizing forts by stealth and cutting off convoys of 
provisions. Under this system Mogul victories were of 
no value, and few opportunites were given them of gain- 
ing victories in the open field. On the other hand, de. 
feats made no impression on the Mahrattas. Aurangzeb 
might capture the important ary ol Satara and 
might disperse theit forces: they would promptly appear 
in another part of their mountainous country and Taid 
an unsuspecting Mogul one. They “plundered ‘even 
as far north as Malwa and Gujerat began to be a 
terror to the empire. In these years 
of strenuous conilict against unequal 
odds the endurance and bravery of 
the old emperor is the most remarkable feature, He 
planned and controlled every movement in person at 
the same time as he superintended the minutest affairs 
of his extended empire. An octogenarian, he suffered 
storm and flood, privations and fatigue, and when 
in his eighty-ninth year the worn-out veteran with- 
drew his dejected remnant into Ahmednagar, it was 
time for him to die and confess his failure. empire 
was in astate of anarchy beyond example. Disaffection 
was rife beyond the Vindhyas: the Mahrattas had been 
formed by resistance and trained by warfare into a 
powerfal nation; no future emperor could bold un- 
disputed sway south of the Narbada. Aurangzeb died 
in 1707 in the fort of 7 
telling his beads, repentant of his 
sins, and morbidly afraid of death, His is beyond 
dispute a grand figure, in spite of all his narrowness and 
folly. He was throughout true to the colours of his 
faith, such as he understood them. His life was 
tragedy, and a vast failure, but he failed grandly. 
Bernier, in a letter to the great French minister Col- 
‘ bert, has some interesting remarks 
‘Aarangzeh's upon the condition of India in the 
orernment, " 
eatly part of Aurangzeb’s reign. He 
dwells on the extreme fertility of certain provinces, such 
as Bengal, and notices the prosperous condition of 
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mannfactures in various parts of the empire, At the 
same time there were vast tracts of sandy and barren 
country, badly cultivated and thinly peopled. ‘Even 
a considerable portion of the good land remains untitled 
trom want of labourers; many of whom perish in 
consequence of the bad treatment they experience 
from the governors. These poor people, when incapable 
af discharging the demands of their rapacious Jords, are 
not only often deprived of the means of subsistence, 
but are bereft of their children, who are catried away 
as slaves. ‘Thus it happens that 

many of the peasantry, driven to 
despair by so execrable a tyranny, 
abandon the country, and sock a more tolerable mode 
of existence either m the towns or camps, as bearers 
of burdens, carriers of water, or servants 10 horseinen. 
Sometimes they fly to the territories of a raja, because 
there they find less oppression, and are allowed a greater 
degree of comfort."* The men who held the high 
positions at court, in the army and in the provinces, 
were known to Bernier and other Enropeans ‘ Omrahs, 
that is, Amirs, Many of these were 

‘The Omvahs. Persians of Tigh birth t bot Aurangzeb 
attempted to clear his court of Persian Shiehs, ‘The 
Omrahs who, it must be noticed, were not a hereditary 
nobility, drew immense salaries calculated on the 
number of horse which they nominally commanded. 
Some were paid in cash, others by jagirs, but despite 
their wealth they were constantly in debt owing to the 
presents etiquette required the emperor to receive, 

Ttas not improbable, therefore, that they fleeced the 
peasantry. Land not alienated as jagirs was known as 
the king’s domain land : there the revenue collection was 
handed over to contractors, who like the Roman. 
tox farmers lined their own pockets at the expense of 
the provincials. Thus the well-considered financial 
methods inaugurated in the reign of 
Akbar seem to have been discontin- 
ued by his great-grandson, The up- 
keep of the royal court must have cost fabulous sums. 
‘The thousands of slaves and attendants, the stables, 
the luxurious travelling equipages, and above all the 
seraglio, were a tremendous drain upon the resources 
‘of the kingdom. No doubt Shah Jahan spent more 
in these ways than his son, but on the other hand his 
war expenses were unusually light, 

Expense of thecont, Bernier and other contemporary 
observers lay great stress upon the 

fact that the emperor was sole land-owner in the state, 
Jagits were only held during office, or for life at most, 
nor was there the same security of occupancy amongst 
the peasantry as at the present day. The governors were 
therefore tyrannical and bent on enriching themselves 
speedily as possible ; while the peasantry had little 
incentive to work and render the land more productive, 
Slavery and universal ignorance are two further blots 
‘upon the page of Mogul civilization in India. Bernier’s 
conclusion is worth quoting: “The country is ruined 
by the necessity of defraying the enormous charges 
‘required to maintain thesplendour of a numerous court, 
aad fo pay a lasge army, maintsine forthe purpose of 
keeping the peoplein subjection. No adequate idea can 
be conveyed of the sufferings of that people. ‘The cudgel 
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andthe whip compel them to incessant labour for the 
benefit of others, and driven to des- 
pair hy every kind of crueltreatment, 
their revolt or their flight is only pre- 
vented by the presence of a military force. The watery 
of this ill-fated country is increased by the practice wl 
prevailstoomuch at all times, but especially on the break- 
ing out of an important war, of selling the different 
governments {or an immense sum of hard cash, Hence it 
naturally becomes the principal abject of the individual 
thus appointed governor, to obtain repayment of the 
purchase-moncy, which he borrowed as he could at a 
ruinous rate ol interest."* He had also to find the means 
of making valuable presents, not merely to the emperor, 
but to a “‘vazir, a eunuch, a lady of the seragiio, and to 
any other person whose influence at court he considers 
indispensahle.’” The emperor, indecd, kept news-writers 
in every province tu report on the conduct of officials, 
and Aurangzeb adopted a wholesale system of espionage ; 
but the watcher and the watched often entered into 
collusion to the great detriment of the public. The 
government of India seemed to Bernier less venal than 
that of Turkey, but the main errors of government 
which, a ss, naturally bring about tyranny, rein 
an mi common to all thethree great oriental 
monatchies,—India, Persia, Turkey. These characteris- 
tick inust to seme extent be regarded as the natural 
tendencies of ospatic government in a country where 
a large proportion ol the people are unwarlike and 
where the institutions of the harem and slavery flourish. 
With exceptions and qualifications, therefore, Rernier’s 
picture wil stand as a presentation of the state of India 
ring the Mogul period, Akbar was to strong a man to 
tolorate such abuses, and the traditions af good govern- 
ment fashioned by him toa large extent survived under 
Jehangir, With the latter yearsof Shab Jahan, however, 
the government underwent a change for the worse, avd 
Aurangach, despite his high ideal of kingship and his in. 
ddetati tions, (ail to remodel the administra- 
tion. Native historians say that he was too weak and 
lenient. Corrupt officials were unafraid of punishment : 
and henee, though the emperor was himself the made! 
ofequity in his court, injustice flourished in the provi 
os, Aurangzeb enquired into all abuses and often rect 
fied them. He even remitted various items of taxation, 
but the governors seem to have gone on collecting the aly 
lished cesses. Thus were the best intentions of a conscien 
tious ruler defeated by the defectsinherent in the system. 
Things might however easily have been worse, and the 
colouring af Bernier’s picture is perhaps slightly height- 
ened by the contrast between eastern conditionsand those 
of Enrope—2 contrast which must 
have greatly impressed any European 
traveller. Moreover, he had acqua'r- 
tance with onlya few of the provinces 
of the empire.t But even if Aurangzch’s early govern- 
ment be allowed a fair meed of praise, the conditions of 
the empire durmg the last period of his reign must be 
admitted to have -een awful. Suspicion and intolerance 
alicuated able servants and counsellors, whole tribes and 
Teron, ia, 230. 

4 It sunstalso be temerabered thatthe village communities of India were 
hhetter caleulated ta protect the poor front the rapteity of the great than 
the feudal systems which in the seventeenth century sti curved im the 
greater pitt nf Earoge, In spite of all, xris and industries flourished in 
Tula, The corwnion of the Heel pengint before the revolutien ‘was, if 
anything, worse, 
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nations. Thecentral authority became weak and sha- 
dowy, there was no restraint on the oppression of the 
, India seemed once again on the eve of dis- 
integration into a number of separate kingdoms. In the 
. words of Khaf Khan, a friendly his- 
lt Bs later mess toran, “ from reverence for the injunc- 
Sietoasaehy. "tions of the law {the law of Islam) he 
did not make use of punishment, and 

without punishment the administration of a country 
cannot be maintained. Dissensions had arisen among his 
nobles through rivalry. So every plan and project that he 
formed came to litle good ; and every enterprise which he 
undertook was long in execution, and jailed of ibs object.” 
The explanation of this failure is incomplete if it does not, 
lay stress on Aurangzeb's religious intolerance and his un- 
sympathetic mind, but the fact ef failure is patent to all, 

‘During the reign ot Aurangzeb the European settle. 
ments in India had been increasing both in number and 

5 importance. The Dutch continued 
‘The Europes etl and completed the overthrow of the 
" Portuguese power in India and 
. Portugal lost let possessions and her trade: 
Djuand Damaun alone remained. But the com- 
ial inheritanceof the Portuguese was hotly contested) 
between the Dutch and the English. Fora short timeat 
close of the 17th century the Dutch were the greatest 
pean power in Asia, but their most successful efforts, 
as noticed above,* layin the Islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. From about x700 Holland began to decline 
in Europe, with the result that her 
wer im the east declined alsa, 
England and France were now the 
rising commercial forces in India, 

‘The foundation of English trade in the Indies and 
the increase of their settlements have been adverted to 
under the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jahan. Further 
progress is to he noted during Aurangzeb’s long reign, 

The island of Bombay passed to 
hho Dutch mestoess Charles I from Portugal, asthe 
behtt hate? Portuguese wife. It was 
in 1669 transferred to the East India Company who made 
it their western capital. A prosperous town soon sprang 
up where lately a meagre fishing village had existed. 
Here the English factors governed and administered their 
own land, erected their own mint, and strengthened their 
position bya fort. When Surat had been the western 
centre of the Company, English, Dutch and Portuguese 
settlements had all existed defencelessly side by side 
under the eye and control of a Mohammedan governor, 
The change to a position of indepen- 
Growth of Eselth dence and territorial jurisdiction was 
not the result of any ambition for 
empire, for the directors of the Company still had no 
thought but for trade, But the growing anarchy and the 
tawless depredation of the Mahrattas necessitated a 
changeof policy. Aurangzeb’s mismanagement of hisem- 
pire therefore was responsible for the 
‘operant cee of beginnings of English territorial rule in 
i India. The Company during this time 
maintained and added to its factories on the Coromandel 
Coast, and also obtained a firmer foothold in Bengal. In 
1686 the Engl'sh moved from Hugli to Calcutta, so that 
the seventeenth century witnessed the foundation of 
the three Presidency fowns of the British Empire. 
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B. R&C. Rateway Station, Boway. 


The 


Growth of Railways in India. 


THe growth of Railways m India forins a history 
ilustrating inst vividly the difficulty of developing 
what are, in the main, commercial undertakings, in- 
dependently of the capital held by the Natives of the 
country, Had the moneyed classes in India realized 
from the first the importance and ultimate immense ad- 
vantage of improved communications, these difficulties 
would have been slight. As practically no such contri 
butions have been received. the necessary funds had to 
be found by the Government, and the history naturally 
divides itself into the policies carried out by each 
Viceroy in his turn ; polices inwhich his own individual 
opinion had, generally, a preponderating influence. It 
will be seen that these conditions did not lead to a 
continuity of policy either in construction, maintenance, 
or in due proreen for meeting the extraordinary 
expansion, both in tratfic un open lines and the im- 
perative demands for new railways, and for developing 
og increasing the capacity of existing systems. 


Lorp ELLexaorovcH. 
1842—44. 

In 1843, just before the railway maniain England. a 
corn any, of yh Mr, {afterwards Sir R.) Macdonald 
Stephenson was Chairman, proposed to construct 
railways in India, and Sir Macdonald may, therefore, 
be considered to have been the pioneer of these en- 
terprises, The deadly faminc in 1837 over the North- 
West Provinces and Rajputana provicles an object-lesson 
of what used to happen in India before it was possible 
to throw food-grains into the stricken slistricts, 


Lorp_ HaRDINGE, 
1844-48. 

In 1845, the East Indian Railway Company sub- 
mitted a prospectus to the Court of Directors, East 
Tndia Company, proposing to raise a capital of one 
rnillion sterling for an experimental line, x40 miles long, 
from Calcutta to Allahabad. At that time the Grand 
‘Trunk Road was being constructed towards Peshawar, 
and the only intercourse with England was by sailing 
vessels round the Cape. The governing hodies were the 
Court of Directors of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany, the Board of Control, and the Government of 
India, The first suggestion was for a three per cent. 
guarantee, or its equivalent in an annual bonus, Mr. 
Macdonald went out to Indiain July of thesame year,also 
a Civil Engineer, Mr. Simms, accompanied by two Indian 
Royal Engineers, and such gond work was dune that 


by April 1846 the survey of the line from Calcutta vid 
Mirzapur to Delhi was completed ; important statisti« 
cal information was obtained and an elaborate report 
was transmitted to the Directors, Mr. Simms submit- 
ted a memo. on February 2nd, 1846, suggesting terms 
which have become, in a major part, the basis on which 
railways have since been constructed by companies. 

Meanwhile, the Court of Directors sent out 2 des- 
patch to the Governoi-Ceneral, in which they expressed! 
an opinion that there were special dangers attending 
railway construction in India, such as floods, cyclones, 
white ants, and luxuriant vegetation, besides the 
absence of competent engineers acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the country, which did not encourage 
them to recommend any operations on a large scale. 
In consequence, the only contracts made were for 192 
miles in all, viz, Howrah to Raniganj: Bombay to 
Kalyan, and Madras to Arconam. At this time the 
Government of India inay be considered to have been 
lukewarm, although the (overnor-General was 
strongly in favour of assisting private enterprise; as 
to the Board of Control it was ‘‘narrow and obstruce 
tive," and it was not until 1847 that the terms of the 
above contracts were settled. The Bombay project 
was submitted to Robert Stephenson, who disapproved 
of the Government proposals, 


Marguis oF DaLHousiE. 
1848—1856, 

On the roth March 1849, the Secretary of the Board 
of Control, James Wilson, sent a despatch to the Court 
of Directors and agreements were eventually signed on 
7th August 1840 It was proposed to start from 
Calcutta towards Mirzapore or Rajmehal and to put 
down the English narrow guage, viz., 4 ft 8] in. Mr. 
‘Simms, ina despatch, dated August 2, 1850, recommend- 
ing a wider gauge, stated that thereby the centre of 
gravity of all rolling-stock would he lowered, the 
lateral oscillation lessened, motion rendered easier, and 
wear and tear diminished. Lord Dalhousie sent a des- 
patch from Chini in July 1850, advising a Burdwan 
alignment so as to tap the coal-fields. He also advo- 
cated a single line cf a 6 ft. gauge. Meanwhile, the 
Court of Directors were beginning to realize the enor- 
mous advantage, both motal and material, attending 
the development of railways and roads, and expressed 
awish to possess a regular system of railways, and that 
without unnecessary delay. Work was commenced 
on the East Indian Railway in January 1851. The 
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Court of Directors having settled on the present standard 
gauge of 5 ft. 6 in; Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Rendel 
hemg the Consulting Engineer. The Madras Rarlway in 
18§2 made an unsiccesstul attempl to ebtan sanction 
for constructing railways by divvet State work. 

“The year before any ralway was opened, the gross 
trade of the country amounted to Rs. 32 erures, and had 
stoud at that figuri\ for some time. “Lord Dalhousie's 
celebrated mniute was signed on Apri) 20, 1853, and 
was one of the mast statesmanlike dacuments that has 
ever heen permed, 
The Governor- 












to capital outlay 0°72, The first sanction to the con- 
struction of the Nortl-East lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula was given in 1859; the South-East line was 
sanctioned in 1854, The first opening of any portion of 
the following lines for traffic occurred in this period, 
viz., the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsular. 
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struction of trunk 
dronCaleutta 
hore, from 
Bombay to tap 
this one; trom 
Hombay to Mad- 
ras, and front 
Madras to the 
Malabar Coast on 
the West. He 
foresaw the greit 
social, pohtieal, 
and commercial 
advantages ot 
auch imes, which 
wore to form the 
mam arteries ol a 
complete network 
of railways. 

The system ol 
Government Con- 
sulting Engineers 
was first mtro- 
Unced in 1849, one 
heing allotted to 
each local Gi 
iment. These were 
subsequently reduced to tour, viz., the State, Madras, 
Bombay and Hurma. Although the Court of Directors 
had approved a large scheme and had ardered surveys 
on August 17. 1853, during the three years from. 1853 
ta 1255, only 16 wiles were apened. being an average of 
56 miles a year. The capital outlay dunng that period 
was Rs. 5,50,00,000 of Rs. 1,83,33.000 a year. The 
average gross earnings per unle per week were Rs. 81: 
the average percentage of workmg expenses to gross 
earnings Was 54,33; and the perecatage of net earnings 
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18561862, 
By the end of 1855 Lord Dathousie’s projected 
railways were 
being actively 
catried out; but 
progress | was 


checked by the 
Mutiny of 3859, 
although it was 
due to the guaran 
teed system thal 
the work was not 
stopped alto- 
gether, for funds 
were available 
which, under State 
control, would 
have been requir- 
edelsewhere. The 
invaluable service 
rendered to the 
military by the 
short length of 
line then opened 
was again an 
object-lesson to 
the authorities. 
After the Mutiny 
in 1857, which was 
estimated to have 
cost the railways 
some three mil- 
lions sterling, the 
friction that had 
arisen between the 
civil engineers and 
the consulting 
Royal Engineers 
in India became 
so acute that 
the matter was 
brought before 
the House of 
Commons; the 
result being that 
a compromise was 
effected, though it would have heen much better had 
the matter been fought out. India passed directly 
under the Crown m 1858 and the reign of the Hon. 
Fast India Company came to an end. 

On March 13, 1860, the late Sir Juland Danvers, 
then Secretary to the Railway and Telegraph Depart- 
ment of the India Office, presented his first report on 
Railways to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State for 
India, This was d from information received. 
Tnit he stated that the 5 {t. 4 in, gauge had been finally 
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adopted, and that the rate of exchange had heen fixed 
at 22d. per rupec. The go years’ guarantee, which it 
had been finally decided to grant to Indian Railway 
Companies, applied to all monies paid inte the Govern- 
ment Treasury and expended with the sanction and 
approval of the Goverment ; on the closing of the 
capital account the surplus subseribed was to. be 
turned to the Companies. Whenever the profits were 
Tess than the guarantee of 5 per cent. the Government 
had to make it up; any surplus was to he equally 
divided between the Companies and the Government, 
and when the amount so recrived covered ail that the 
Government had disbursed (plis simple interest), the 
whole of the profits were to go to the Companies; the 
railways might be surrendered for actual cost at 6 
months’ notice; the Government having the option to 
purchase after 25 or go years at the mean value of the 
shares during the previous three years, taking over the 
rolling-stock at a valuation or. a3 an alternative, they 
could pay a corresponding annuity; land was given free. 
Sir Juland stated that the experiment of clireet Goyern- 
ment construction had heen sanctioned for a line from 
the Tron Works recently established at Naini Tal, to 
join the East Indian or Oudh and Rohilkhand. The 
Superintendent, Mr. Sowerby. was of opinion that the 
cast-iron rails which he was able to turn out might be 
advantageously used, at « saving of R&. 13,900 per 
mile, Allusion is also made in the report to Light 
Railway and Tramway lines, and it is stated that Col. 
Hy Barr, of the Bombay Army, had received permission 
to spend £300 in conducting experiments to prove the 
value of adanger fog-signal which he had invented. 
On the map attached to the report the fullowing 
are shown as “suspended,” vis.—Amritsar to Delhi, 
Jubbulpare ta Allahabad, Kooshtva to Dacea, Shola- 
pore to Bellary, and Sem to Ramnad, 

In the next vear's report (1860-61), Sir Juland 
states that the Oudh Railways were stopped, the 
Secretary of State having decided not to guarantee the 
capital for any new undertaking, the rupee having 
risen to 24d. The Governor-General consequently 
reported that construction sheuld go on hy all means 
on the lines already sanctioned, but that ro more works 
would be commenced till those in hand were oom 
pleted. The urgent need for feeter roads was begin- 
ning to he realized, and the Madras Government had 
determined to build 1,083 miles of them. A letter is 
noted from Mr, W. B. Wright, the Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of the Madras Railway, in which he savs:— 
“'T have one native, by name Gunnagee Row, whom 1 
think competent to drive a locomotive, hut his own 
want of self-reliance precludes him from being intrusted 
with the charge of one.”’ He farther states that, the 
apprentice system has now on the whole heen attended 
with marked success, and that India must hecome the 
aay for further requirements. Sir Charles Wood, 
then Secretary of State, wrote to the Government of 
India that he awaited with interest the result of the 
trial it was proposed to make of a cheap description 
of tram-road on some short fecder of considerable 























c. 

The first portion of the following important lines 
were fist opened for traffic in Lord Canning’s time, 
viz,, the Bombay-Baroda and Central India proper, 


tT 


the Madras proper, and what is now the North-Westem 
{State} proper, all on the 5 ff, in. gauge. The metre 
gauge appeared for the first time on the South Indian. 
The average camings of all the Hines during the 
Years was Rs. rg only per mile per week: the average 
percentage of working expenses to gross earnings was 
4875: of the net carnings to capital expended 1°19 ; 
‘of niles opened per annum 236 (or 1,478 in al), giving 
a total of 1,587 miles open for traffic. The yearly aver- 
age of capital outlay was Rs, 475 lakhs (or 284 crores 
nt all) giving a total expenditure of Rs. 34 crores, 















Lorv Eisiy. 
1862—18h3, 


Sit Juland Danvers was now designated Govern- 
ment Difector of the Indian Raihyay Companies and 
attended all their Board Meetings. His reports 
contained a senops’s of those receiver from India. 
In these years a good many schemes for Ligltt Railways 
rere launched, but did not float long, The shorta 
stock, which has heen perennial, was hegin- 
ning to be felt, especially on the Sind fine. Lord Elgin 
travelled by rail to Benares, and Sir Bartle Frere opened 
the Bhore Ghaut on April 24. 1843; 42.000 coolies had 
been emploved on this work at one time, The 
jovermment Director reported that the number of 
passengers and tonnage of goods using the rail was in 
proportion tothe inducements offered by low rates and 
sufficient accommodation, but that, at the same time, 
low rates and remunerative rates were not synonymaus 
and that, for instance, it was doubtful, whether it was 
pussihle to carry passengers with a profit at Ins. than 
Tron slevpers were first introduced 
755. miles of them were ordered. They were 
“ Greave's"” circular cast-iron bowls, and were laid down 
on the Putjab line, on the Eastern Bengal, and on the 
Madras Railway, where they did goad service in all 
kinds of ballast, and even without any ballast at all. 

‘The Fastern Bengal Railway, on the sft. bin. gange, 
was the only one of which any portion was first opencd 
in Lord Elgin’s time. The average mileage complete? 
hing 460 (or 920 in all), making a total of 2.507. The 
average earnings per mile per week dropped to Rs. 140. 
while the percentage of working expenses to gross 
ngs rose_to Rs. 6o'ng, and of net earnings to 
capital 130. The average capital ontlay was Rs. 950 
lakls (Rs. rg crores in all), making a total of Re. 5% 
crores uptodate. The Tapti Bridge, 1,875 ft.. th old 
Nerhudda. 4,688 fl, and the Soane Bridge, 4,726 fl. 
long were opened during this peried. 

































Lorn LAWRENCE. 
1864—1860, 

Soon after taking up the reins of office, Lord Law- 
rence decidled that further application of the agency of 
Companies was undesirable; moreover, there happened 
tobe a plethora of Government Engineers, for whom 
work had to he found, and although they had no ex- 
perience on railways, they were put in charge of the 
construction then—and have heen transferred on promo- 
tion ever since—from road and town surveyors work 
and from the Irrigation Department, to the Railway 
Franch. As one of them naively confessed some 20 
years later, at the Society of Arts, they “‘had to learn 
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a.good deal, and necessarily at the expense of the State.” 
The Governor-General sent home a despatch embody- 
ing bis views, but Sir Staflord Northeote did not 
t them entirely, for he considered that “ commer- 
lines should he built as heretofore, leaving “‘ 
tieal’’ lines to he constructed by the State, for which 
purpose a fixed annual charge would be made. Lord 
Lawrence dissented and before he left India he suh- 
mitted a minute virtually stopping any new guarantee, 
recommending State construction, and the withdrawal 
of all initiation and practical direction of measures 
from the India Office, In his opinion 3} millions sterhng 
could be invested in railway extension every veur, and in 
twenty years the yearly charge would be seduced te 
one million He estimated that the gross average cam- 
ings would reach £30 per mile per week by 1889 (this 
they have never dane), and considered it would be a 
mistake to reject the narrow gauge. fn the same year 
the Secretary of State entered into new agreements 
with the Great Indian Peninsular, and the Bombay: 
Barvda and Central India, withont consult ng the 
Government of India, who protested—but too late. The 
first unguaranteed railway, 23 miles long, from Nalhati 
to Azimgunge, was opened by the East Indian 
Branch Company in_ 1863. Tn 1864. the hig cyclone 
occurred in Tndia and caused great damage to railways. 
and in 1866 the terrible Orissa famine diverted funds 
from Public Works. Tn March, 1864, Sir Chartes Wood 
issued his famous despatch, giving rules as to what 
should be charged to Capital and Revenue respec- 
tively. This was a_ hone of contention hetween 
the Government Consulting Engincers and the 
Agents of the Companies for years. So long as there 
was no chance of a surplus over the guaranteed 
interest, the Agents tried to charge everything to 
Revenue, but whenever the receipts gave signs of 
a possible surplus they fought tooth and. nail 
to save Revenue as much as possible. Especially 
acute hecame these struggles as the time approached 
when the lines might he taken over by Government, 
With the extension of railways, the want of 
feeder roacls was felt more and more. It was during this 
yerind that the Calcutta and South Eastern was started 
to serve a new Port Canning on the Mutla. whereby the 
dangers of the Hooghiy were to he avoided, and steamers 
were to ply to the Straits, Chittagong and Akyab. 
Messrs, Brassey, Wythes. and Henfrey held two impor- 
tant railway contracts. one from Caleutta to Kooshtea, 
and the other from Amritsar te Ghaziabad. but they did 
not make much money aver them, owing to causes 
which affected all pulilie works: floods, famines, the 
Mutiny, and the subsequent rise in the price of labour. 
Jnland Danvers again reported rolling-stock to be 
inadequate; that the cast-iton bowl-sieepers were 
answering well: that stcel rails were being introduced: 
that (eeder-roads were delaved for want of funds; 
that natives af India only held one per cent. of the rail- 
way stock: that the form of debenture contract had 
been settled; that coal cast from 58s. to 72s. a ten: 
that Karachi harbour should he improved: that mails 
only took § days between Calcutta and Bombay ; that 
the Provident Fund had becn established ; that the 
‘Madras Railway had carried 23.000 tons of food to the 
famine districts, at 34 pie per maund per mile; that 40 
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inches of rain fell in two days on the Sind Railway, 
nearly wiping it out; that he advised the formation of a 
Reserve Fund for renewals; that it would cost 
£1,300,000 to make good flood and other damage on 
the Great Indian Peninsula. 

The deficit in 1868-1869 stood at Rs. 16634 lakhs; 
but meanwhile the total trade of the country tad 
risen from Rs. 32 to 89 crores, and mote than com- 
pensated the financial loss on guarantees, 

During Lord Lawrence’s Viceroyalty the only 
railway of which a portion was first opened was the 
Oudh ‘and Rohilkhand, a 5 it, 6 in. line. The average 
gross earnings per mile per week were Rs. 207, asensible 
advance; the average percentage of working expenses 
to gross capital was 54°62, also a great improvement, 
while the average percentage of net earnings to capital 
rose to 2°93; the average mileage opened during the 
five years was 300 (total 1,501), giving a grand total of 
4,008 miles; the average capital outlay was Rs. 620 lakhs 
{total Rs, 31 crores), bringing the grand total up to Rs. 84 
crores, ar, at the present rate of exchange, 56,000,000 
pounds sterling. The foliowing bridges were openct 
during this period :—The Tonse, 1,194 ft.; the Jumna 
(Allahabad), 3,250 it.; the old Cheyer, 3,500 ft.; the old 
Papagni, 1,420 ft.; the Jumna (Dethi, 2,697 tt. ; the old 
Chitravati, 2,670 {t.; the old Penner, 1,830 it.; the Beas, 
3,828 it.; and the Jumna (Saharanpur), 2,675 ft. long. 


Lorp Mayo. 
1869—1872. 

Under Lord Mayo the State construction of railways, 
mostly on the metre gauge, was encouraged in every 
way; the guaranteed system practically came to an end 
for a time, and special engineers were engaged both in 
England and from Amentca to teach the Government 
Engineers their new duties. The authorities had been so 
charmed with the capabilities of the Festuiog narrow 
gauge line, handling mineral traffic ina mountainous 
country, with the load nearly all down hill, that they 
applied the same system on a grand scale in the plains 
of Indra, for the conveyance mostly of light and bulky 
produce in every direction. To facilitate this, the max- 
imum running dimensions were enormously enlarged ; 
a comparison of these in the proportion of the gauges 
shows this plainly. Whereas on the metre gauge 
rolling-stock 8 ft. 6 in. wide and rr ft, in height 
twas allowed. on the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge only 10 ft. 6 in. and 
13 ft. Gin respectively were allowed. Tn proportion to 
the gauges, these latter wagons would have been 14 ft. 
wide and 17 ft. 8 in. high, whereby their capacity per 
foot run of train would be increased by 75 per cent. 
Or to put it the other way, had the metre ange stock 
been restricted to the comparative size of the 5 ft. 6 in.. 
the wagons would have been only 5 ft, 1 in, wide 
and 6 ft. 7 in. high and their present capacity would 
have been diminished by 64 per cent. 

‘The Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill 
was establistied in 1871, to give Civil Engineers a 
special training. The North-West Provinces and Oudh 
were again ravaged hy famine in 1869; and a cyclone 
occurred in the same year which was almost as 
disastrous as the one five years previously. ‘The most 
remarkable damage was that done at the Gorai Bridge, 
on the Goalundo Extension of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
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way, where one of the iron piers in course of erection 
(tq ft. in diameter, 45 {t. long, weighing 120 tons) 
was overturned and never found again, although a new 
pier was sunk on the same spot. 

The railways, owing mainly to an absurdly high 
standard of construction, had cost £17,000 a mile, and 
the financial equilibrium having been upset by all the 
disasters of recent years, the guarantee system fell into 
disrepute, and the Government thought they could 
do better themselves, as money could be borrowed on 
easier terms by the State. Lord Mayo, though he 
duly appreciated the great services which the 
Guaranteed Companies had rendered to India, hoped 
to profit by their experience for the benefit of the 
futare lines, in economy at least, if not in efficiency. 
Sir Juland Danvers reported that modified terms of 
contract with Companies had been formulated, and 
that the rules guiding the State were exceedingly 
complex. The Scinde, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
settled a contractor’s claim of £213,598 for £45,000, at 
a cost of £34,000, spread over 10 years arbitration. 
Major Taylor, who was killed in the Naini Tal Jandslip 
shortly afterwards, introduced the American train- 
despatcher system on the Port Canning line, where it 
answered very well, as the traffic was exiguous and 
not tied to time particalarly, It was decided to 
build the Punjab Northern line as cheaply as possible. 
on the metre gauge, and for a speed of 15 miles an 
hour ; the Indus Valley was to be on the same gauge, 
although connecting two 5 ft. 6 in. lines; 
Volunteer force was started ; the seer was made equi- 
valent to 2 kilogramme, and the Suez Canal and the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel were opened. Lord Mayo strongly 
Tecommended the metre gauge on the ground of econ- 
omy. A Gauge Committee was appointed ; Sir R. 
Strachey, Colonel Dickens, Sir John Fowler, andSir Alex. 
M. Rendel recommended the natrow gauge ; Sir John 
Hawkshaw estimated the cost of a light broad gauge 
as £800 a mile more than the narrow gauge, by choosing 
which Sir Douglas Fox considered that {17,000 a 
mile would be saved. But the military author.t'es, 
whose views were represented by Lord Napier, weredead 
against its adoption. In the end the idea of confining 
the metre gauge to feeder lines was entirely dropped. 

During Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty, which came to 
a sudden end in such 2 tragic manner, the average earn- 
ings per mile per week rose further to Rs. 265 ; the per 
centage of working expenses to gross earnings also rose 
slightly to 55°34, while the average percentage of net 
earnings increased to 322. The average number of 
miles opened was 359 (total 1,066), making §,074 in all, 
the average capital outlay having been Rs. 2,00,23,000 
(total Rs. 6crores and 70,000), making Rs. go crores and 
70,000 in all. The rate of exchange had dropped to 224d. 

The Sctlej (Ladhiana), 5,733 ft.; the Nerbudda, 
1,052 ft.3 the Tungabadra, 4,060 ft, and the Gorai, 
1.759 ft. long, were the bridges opened during this period. 

‘The Secretary of State permitted the reading of a 

per by Mr. W, B. Thornton, c.z., Public Works 
Beectary, India Office, at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, on February 2, 1873, which gave rise to an 
animated discussion lasting over several evenings and 
called the “battle of the gauges,” from which, however, 
it was impossible to come to any definite conclusion. 





Lorp NortTHsRook. 
1872-1876. 


In Sir Juland Danvers’ reports for this period, we 
find chronicled extensive floods and more famines, 
and that 842,696 tons of food grains were poured into 
the distressed districts. Sir Juland complained of the 
large amount of capital locked up in stores ; he pointed 
out that Karachi harbour was of great importance, and 
again arged the construction of feeder roads, Out of 
61,940 proprietors of Indian Railway securities only 
388 were Natives ; showing that the savings were either 
Spent on jewellery, and otherwise squandered in wedding 
or other festivities, or that they were hoarded; while 
the class of money-lenders charged, and obtained with 
ease, one anna in the rupee per month, or 75 per cent, 
with very little risk. 

If foreigners chose to invest their capital in works 
of utility to India, of which capital quite one-half 
was spent in India, and they were content with smal! 
profits and a comparatively low rate of interest for 
Tany years, it seems difficult how any intelligent 
person of any nationality whatever can justly describe 
these small profits as a drain on the country's wealth. 
Indeed it has been averred that the material gain to 
India in one year, due to these works of utility, is more 
than sufficient to cover their whole capital cost ; or, in 
other words, that the ultimate gain to India represents 
cent. per cent. per annum on the capital, which gain goes 
mainly into the pockets of the Natives themselves, 

One million sterling was advanced, under certain 
conditions, for the Holkar State Railway ; it was finally 
decided to build the Punjab Northern on the 
standard gauge as a et 5 feet 6 inches railway, and 
to convert the Indus Valley to thesame gauge. In Raj 
Putana a station-to-station rate was tried for a short 
time. 

In 1875, Rs 4 crores were allotted, mostly for 
sailways, but war and famine intervened as usual, and 
reduced the funds available, and nearly all the money 
‘was spent in the above conversion. 

Quite a crop of reports appeared : Sir Alexander 
Rendel reported that the high cost of working Indian 
railways was due to insufficient loading of wagons. 
This is partly explained by the amount of empty run- 
ning which, of course, brings down the average load 
very considerably. Ii the small upward traffic were 
encouraged by minimum transport charges, not only 
would the average loads be raised, but also the receipts 
per wagon mile; and, moreover, in cases, where shi 
have to call in ballast for homeward cargoes they wo 
be to bring more imports. This would 
have a tendency to lower {reights all round and further 
encourage traffic. These points have not received 
much attention. 

Sit Bradford Leslie reported in favour of the sys- 
tem adopted at the Punjab bridges, of protecting them 
with stone deposited in the rives, which as it subsides is 
kept up to acertain height until, in course of time, it 
forms a continuous submerged weir across the river with 
a long down stream apron. The piers being single 

in it matters not what course the water takes in 
under the bridge. These Punjab structures have 
very foundations and Sir Bradford's advice was 
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not followed by the Goverament engineers, who built 
pives of every shape, except the cylindrical, and depended 
on theenormous depth to which they were sunk asa pro- 
tection against scour. The practice was also adopted 
uf confining the river within very narrow bounds and 
of forming very long protecting banks, All this was 
castly in the extreme in the first instance and, 
as the protecting hanks are maintained out of 
revenue, no statistics are available showing what 
they have cost since they were put down. As the 

c bridges are very long and very numerous in 
ja, thelr maintenance must be a very serious drain 
on the revenue. 
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began to erode the nose of the promontory. Stone was 
thrown in, which at once aggravated the erosion and 
the scour, and eventually two deep bays were formed, 
one by the direct current above, the other by the 
back water below, until the promontory assumed the 
form of a spur or pier 800 feet long, in 80 feet 
of water, made up of stone and brick blocks, The 
rivers were kept at bay for two years, at a cost 
of nearly zo lakhs of rupees and when the fight 
ceased, by command, the rivers cut through the 
root of the spur and in 24 hours what had been 
th- right bank of the river became its left shore, 
These cases illustrate some of the extraordinary 

difficulties which 








Assan-Bexcat Rattway.-Dyung Bridge No. 134, showing Trevite, 







Col. FS. Taylor, r.£., reported on the so-called 
ipur.”’ The Eastern Bengal Railway had 
(to the junction ot the Ganges and the 

nd. arrangements. had been made at 
for dealing with the trafic coming down 
At the junction of the rivers the Ganges 
took a sweep to the Narth and ran right round a pro- 
montory, before falling into the larger river, On this 
promantery, which showed indications ot being composed 
entirely af hard clay, the rai tation, hungalows, 
river sidings, ctc., had been laid down, as the shape of 
the land had not altered for many years. However, 
with the Ganges in flood and the bigger river low, a 
tremendous current swept by the right bank and 
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have enhanced 
the cost of 
Indian Railways. 

Sir Guildford 
Molesworth 
wrote a report 
on Indian 
Railways. 

At the Society 
of Arts in Lon- 
don Col. 
Romain Wragge 
advocated the 
use of condensed 
peat fuel. 

A Director- 
General of State 
Railways wasap- 
pointed in 1874. 

During Lo 
Northbrook’s 
tule, parts of the 
following lines 
were opened for 
traffic for the 
first time, viz: 
5 feet_ 6 inches 
or “Standard"’ 
gauge, the Niz- 
am’s; metre 
gauge, the Raj- 
putana-Malwa 
and the Tirhoot; 
afeet 6 inches 
gauge, the Gaek- 
war's Dabhoi. 
The average gross carnings per mile per week 
fell to Rs, srq1, while the percentage of net 
earnings to capital outlay rose to 390. The 
average miles opened increased considerably, to 489 
{total 1,467) bringing the grand total to 6,541, 
while the average capital outlay was Rs, 2,73,90,000 
{total Rs. 10,95.58,000), making a grand total 
of nearly ror crores of rupees. The Tapti, 2556 
feet; the Kistna, 3855 feet; the Gumti (Jaunpur), 
1,472 feet; the Ramgunga (Bareilly), 2,277 feet; 
the Ganges (Rajghat), 3,040 feet; the Ravi 
original}, 3,217 feet; and “the Ganges (Cawnpur), 
2850 feet long, were the bridges opened during 
thus period. t 
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Loxp Lyrtox. 
1876-1880. 


‘Mapr-Genetal J, S, Trevor, Director-General of 
State Railways, issued his first Report on the lines 
under fus charge, from the beginning to the year 
1879-80, This work was printed in Calcutta, covered 
‘345 pages of foolscap size and contained 7 maps. 

He stated that in the 10 preceding years 2,500 miles 
ot State Railway lines had been opened, and that 1,500 
were under construction, the total cost having been 
Rs, 2,633 lakhs; 1,351 miles were required to connect, 
the Punjab and Sind, to reach Peshawar, and for Frontier 
lunes, all on the 
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Ton mile and passenger mile statistics are given in the 
Report; they were first started on the Dhond-Manmad 
Tine in’ the year 1878-79, and have been found most 
useful and instructive ever since, 

The Famine Commission of 1880 insisted on the 
importance of railways and wanted 5,000 miles urgently, 
while 20,000 miles would make India safe; but the 
Afghan war had diverted all the available fonds. A 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Public Works which 
sat in the previous yoar tecommended that the funds 
to be borrowed by the Imperial Government for ‘' Pro- 
ductive” Irrigation and Railway Works should be 
limited to 234 millions sterling, and Lord Lytton 





standard gauge. 
At the site of the 
Attock Bridge 
over the Indus 
there had been a 
flood 150 feet 
deep and the 
traffic at Sukkur 
over the same 
river was bemg 
taken across by a 
wagon ferry, by 
which even loco- 
motives had been 
crossed with very 
few accidents in- 
deed, although 
the current was 
very rapid and 
the great whirl- 
pools and eddies 
very dangerous, 
To facihtate the 
lowering of a 
locomotive on the 
pontoon a young 
assistant engineer 
greased the rails 
of the incline, in 
the temporary 
absence of the 
ferry master and 
proceeded to 
lower the engine, 
which took charge, 
crossed the pon- 
toon and plunged into the water. General Trevor also 
gave full particulars of all the other State lines, mostly 
of the metre gauge and constructed departmentally, 
except in the case of the Rajputana and Scindia lines, 
onwhich contract work had been very successful; the 
former was expected to cheapen Sambur Lake salt in 
the Ganges valley. The Director-General reported that 
an arrangement had been made for 2 steam-tramway 
from, Siliguri to Darjeeling by private enterprise. This 
was the present Darjeeling-Himalayan 2 feet gauge 
railway, for which the late Sir Franklin Prestage ob- 
tained such favourable terms, and which was 2 great 
success from the beginning, the work done by the little 
Jocomotive engines baving never been beaten anywhere. 





Assay-Bencat Rasway.—Cut and Cover to Slip at No. 25 Cutting, Tunnel ra 


con June 8th, 2880, proposed that light cheap lines should 
be sanctioned on the separate financial responsibilit 

of Provincial Governments. In the same year Col, 
J. G. Medley, x.z., proposed a Clearing House, but this 
was considered premature, and it has never yet been 
established, the distances being considered too great 
for the working of such an establishment. 

The Railway Conference first met and the Provi- 
dent Fund and Hill Schools were first started in 
3880, This year was also remarkable for a great 
development of State lines and for the introduction 
of private enterprise in their construction. The 
Nizam’s State Railway was also started at the sug- 
gestion of Government. 
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Col, W. S. Trevor in his report for 1881-1882 
remarked that “‘on the opening of new (State} 
lines the staff has practically to be taught the duties 
required.”” In Chapter VI he gave a. précis of 
correspondence on the subject of gauges—which began 
am 184r, 

As illustrating some of the vicissitades of railway 
making in India a summary of a portion of this préis 
will be usefut, It should be premised that the Govern- 
ment of India decided to make its own trunk lines on 
the standard, and branch lines on the metre gauge. In 
spite of all this, it was considered by some of their ad- 
visers that the line from Karachi to Peshawar through 
Lahore would be amply served by a metre gauge, 
and strange to say, the Secretary of State assented ; 
ou the existing Lahore to Multan standard gauge line 
‘was (o have a third rail or be converted to metre gauge. 
Lori Napier demurred to this, and only consented to the 
metre gauge from Lahore to Peshawar as preferable to 
having no railway at all. This was settled in 1871 
against much opposition at home. The Duke of Argyll 
re-opened the question in 1873, Lord Northbrook recom- 
mending standard gauge (though with 60 Jb. rails) for 
military and political reasons, Early in 1874 the Duke 
of Argyll assented reluctantly, but wanted 45 1b. rails, 
which was not accepted by the Government of India, 
and finally, Lord Salisbury in June 1875 gave way, and 
the jard gauge with 60 lb. rails was laid down. 
The railways through Central India and Rajputana 
{except the Agra-Gwalior) were all metre gauge. The 
Government and the inhabitants of Bombay had 
throughout strongly advocated the standard 
from Ahmedabad northwards towards Ajmit—as Delhi 
is nearer tu Bombay than Calcutta, and is therefore 
the natural outlet for that market—but metre gauge 
was put down, The Agra-Gwalior line was considered 
a military branch of the East ind‘an Ralway, and 
Sindhia, who largely provided the money, was very 
desirous of having the standard gauge—so 
gauge it was made. It was calmly said that the open- 
ing of the Rajputana line would “' give valuable 
experience as to the sufficiency of a metre gauge 
railway as a trunk fine of communication, 

The output of coal in India in 1880 was a little over 
a million tons, while 683,768 tons of English coal were 
imported. The natives were being trained in railway 
shops and schools all over the country, and after six 
years’ trial on the East Indian Railway, drivers and 
ahunters were favourably reported on, Rs. 16 lakhs 
having been saved through their employment during 
that period. 

The line from Ruk to Sibi 13334 miles—was laid 
in 1or days, with material drawn from all parts, in spite 
of cholera and want of water ; it was found most useful 
alter the Maiwand disaster, for one single train did in 
one day what would have taken 2,500 camels to do in 14 








ays. 

The East Indian Railway was purchased from 
January 1, T8o, the State accepting each £100 share 
as equivalent to £125 in terminable annuities or East 
Indian 4 percent, paper, which was the most popular ; 


the Company to work the line on agreed terms. 
‘While Lord Lytton was Viceroy, the average gross 
earnings per mile per week reached Be. 281. The aver- 


age percentage of working expenses to gross earings 
again fell to 48°89, and the average net earnings reached 
5°06 of the capital outlay—topping the 5 per cent. for 
the first time, and since then it has never dropped 
below this, The average length of miles opened rose to 
524 (total 2,627), making 8,996 in all ; while the average 
capital outlay amounted to Rs, 3,52,13,000 (total 
Rs. 27,60,63,000), or a grand total of Rs. 128,56,90,000. 
Portions of the following lines were opened for the first 
time during this period, viz., standard gauge, Bengal- 
Nagpur, Indian Midland; metre gauge, Behar line 
of the Eastern Benga! (State), Bhavnagar-Gondal- 
Junagad-Porebunder, Burma proper, Pondicherry ; 
2 feet gauge, Darjeeling-Himalayan. 

The Alexandra (original), 9,088 feet ; the Jhelum 
(original), 1,880 feet ; the Jumna (Agra), 2,272 feet ; the 
Nerbudda, 2,836 feet; the Hagari, 2,396 feet ;\ the 
Empress, 4,210 feet ; and the new Cheyer, 3,500 feet long, 
were the bridges opened during this period. 





Lorp Ripox, 
18811884, 


In September 1880 and January 1881, the Duke 
of Devonshire (then Lord Hartington) recorded his opin- 
jon that the time had come for reverting to private 
enterprise. The new Governor-General went in strongly 
for famine protection lines, and was well supported 
by his Financial adviser, Lord Cromer (then Sir Evelyn 
Baring), who, in March 1881, stated that 2) millions 
were quite inadequate and that he looked to English and 
perhaps Native capital to supplement that amount. 

“Partly aided '' lines were Prcposed by India, but 
did not meet with favour at the India Office, and 
30 the subject was bandied to and fro. From March 
to July 1884 another select committee sat and made 
certain recommendations which the Secretary of State 
adopted, generally, in November ; 350 lakhs were to be 
borrowed annually, the Indian Government having 
made a forecast for the next six years, They strongly 
condemned the Secretary of State’s persistent efforts 
to force the metre gauge on trunk lines, and were sup- 
ported in this view by the State and the Committee. 
Meanwhite, the Eastern Bengal had been taken over 
by the State and the Rajputana-Malwa had been made 
over to the Bombay-Baroda and Central India on a 
ease ; the Southern Mahratta was to belong to the 
State, while a company worked it and furnished the 
funds, under a 4 per cent. guarantee for 7 years, and 434 
percent. after that, with a quarter shareof profits. The 
Bengal and North-Western was to have no guarantee 
and the Government were to share any profits over 
6 per cent. The question of competitive rates was 
raised in 188 and is not settled yet. 

Sir Juland Danvers submitted h’s last report in 
1882, and for two years previous an Indian Adminis 
tration Report was also issued in two parts, the second 
containing statistics only. The first part with all the 
maps and diagrams was reprinted in England and issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, for many years. 

After the Tay Bridge disaster, a Railway Structure 
Commission on Wind Pressure was appointed, con- 
sisting of Sir William Armstrong, W. H. Barlow, Sir 
John Hawkshaw, Prof. G, G, Stokes, and Col, Yolland. 
‘They reported on May zo, 1881, that a wind pressure of 
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ftom 30 to 4o Ibs. per square inch would be suficient 
to overturn railway carriages; and that if a pressure 
of 56 Ibs. were provided for with a factor of safety of 
26 or 28 tbs., all danger would be avoided. 

In Lord Ripon's time the average gross earnings 
per mile per week reached their maximum up to that 
time, vir. Rs, 289. The average percentage of work- 
ing expenses to gross earnings also rose alittle to 40°68, 
a figure it has never reached since then; while that of 
the net earaings to capital outlay showed a considerable 
rise to 5-32. The average number of miles upened per 
annum Was 617 (total 2,469), a considerable rise, the 
grand total reaching 11,527 miles. The average capi- 
tal outlay was a little over Rs. 672 lakhs (total nearly 
Rs. 27 crores), while the grand total was nearly 
Rs. 1553 crores, 

Portions of a great number of lines were first 
opened during this period, viz, standard gauge, 
Bhopal-Itarsi, Rajpura-Bhatinda; metre gauge, 
and North-Western proper, Deoghur, Dibru-Sadiya, 
Ledo and Tikar-Margherita colliery, Jodhpur-Bikaner, 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon proper, Lucknow-Bareilly, 
Southern Mahratta proper, and Mysore Section; 2 ft. 
6 in. gauge, Easter, Bengal (State) branches, and 


2 ft. gauge, Jorhat State, 

‘the Nerbudda (new), 4,688 feet ; the Attock, 1,522 
feet; another Nerbudda, 2,306 feet; the Jumna 
(Muttra), 1,146 feet; the Kistna (Bijapur Branch), 
3,392 feet; and the Bhima, 2,342 feet long, were 
the bridges opened during this period. 


Lorp Dourreriy. 
1885—1888. 


‘The Bengal-Nagpur in 1883 and the Indian Mid- 
land in 1887 were started with a permanent (Sterling) 
guarantee of 4 per cent. anda subsequent quarter 
share of profits, 

During 1885 the trouble on the frontier diverted 
funds from the commercial and protective railways 
to costly military lines, which were never expected to 
earn any direct profits. 

in 1886, the Scinde, Punjab and Delhi was taken 
over by the Government and merged in the North+ 
Western; the whole of the company’s officers were 
retained, except those of the Engineering Department, 
only one Assistant Engineer being kept on, 

It was in this year that 74,500 miles of railway 
teack in America were converted to the 4 ft. 8% in. 
gauge in two days. A great deal of the rolling-stock had 
previously been made interchangeable and the prepar- 
ations for the conversion had taken a long time and 
caused some inconvenience. Including all gauges the 
total mileage opened in India at that time was under 
12,000, Sit Theodore Hope, the Public Works Minis- 
ter at this time, pointed out the evils of the London 
Stores Department, and that the uncertain supplies of 
funds and material were most wasteful and unbusiness- 
like. As to funds, the Government were embarrassed 
by famines, by a possible war with Russia, and by the 
continuing fallin exchange; 2s to the London Stores 
Department, it has gone on to this day on the old lines, 
discouraging the Indian firms, who were quite ready 
to supp materials direct and to submit to any in- 
spection considered necessary. But no inspecting 
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officers were appointed in India, and the old sickening 
delay and uncertainty of delivery continued to hamper 
the engineers and to add enormously ta the cost of 
works, The Secretary of State in July 1886 warned 
the Government of India not to increase the taxation 
for railway coustruction. In spite of all these 
dificulties the average number of miles opened during 
Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty increased to the highest 
up to that date, viz., 736 per annum (total 2,945), 
making a grand total of 14,525 miles open; earnings 
pet mile per week dropped to Rs. 273, nevertheless, the 
average percentage of working expenses to gross carn- 
ings also dropped to 49°07, and that of the net profits 
to capital outlay rose to 5'40, a record up to then, 
The average capital outlay per annum was nearly 
Rs. 9qo lakhs (total over 3,759 lakhs) ; the total outlay 
rising to Rs. 19,3043 lakhs. Portions of the following 
lines were first opened during this period, viz., standard 
nee, Tarkessur ; metre gauge, Gackwar’s Mehsana, 

tern Benga) (State), Dacca Section; West of India 
Portuguese, Morvi and Thaton-Duyinzaik (Light). 
The Oudh and Robilkhand was taken over in 1889. 

The Solani, 1,750 feet; the Rapti, 1,445 feet; the 
Jubilee, 4,932 feet; the Ganges (Batawetty 9,886 feet ; 
‘the Kanhan, 1,237 feet; the Kaiser-i-Hind, 4,293 feet ; 
the Victoria, 2,720 feet; the Dufferin, 3,507 feet; the 
Gandak, 2,176 feet; the Jumna (Kalpi), 2,626 feet; and 
the Kista (Poona Branch), 2,340 feet long, were the 
bridges opened during this period. 


Lond Laxsbownz, 
1889—1894. 

In October 1889, the Government of India sub- 
mitted a programme of extensions to the Secretary of 
State. In November, Lord Cross advised that private 
en! should be encouraged in the construction 
and working of railways, and he endorsed the opinion 
expressed in 1884 on the subject of gauge; trunk lines 
should be of standard gauge (by this time this had 
become impossible); metre gauge should be confined to 
extensions and branches of the present metre gauge 
Tines or to cases where the traffic would be so light that 
the broader gauge would be too expensive, although 
such traffic as offered would have to suffer the 
“undoubted disadvantage” of a break of gauge. 
The Governor-General, however, disapproved of the 
Secretary of State’s financial proposals and considered 
it would be better to_ncrease his borrowing powers— 
he proposed another Railway Commission. In 1889 a 
second battle of the gauges was fought at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, with the result that the 
various advocates of standard, of metre, and of other 
gauges, alone or mixed, remained unconverted, so that 
the Government was left without any guidance. It 
was, however, clearly shown that a really light railway 
had never been constructed in India, Until 1890 the 
area served by the metre gauge lines was fairly well 
defined, but after that the gauge which was fixed upon 
for use on feeders was used for lines competing with 
the standard gauge. In 1890 the whole available 
balance of the Famine Insurance Fund was devoted to 


naa. 
‘hen the South Indian was taken over by the 
Government, the Secretary of State made a 20 years’ 
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contract with the Company, in November 1890, to 
work, manage and maintain the lines; 2 million ster- 
ting was to be raised (reckoned to be equivalent to 
Rs. r4olakhs). The frst charge on the receipts was to he 
3 per cent. for three years; after that 3% per cent,; the 
second charge was to be 3. per cent. on the Govern- 
ment’s capital outlay; the surplus to be divided in 
Proportion to the capital found. At the end of the 
contract the capital was to be repaid in sterling in 
London, at par. Lord Cross in February 1890 again 
praised the “Company '? system, and the Gavernment 
of India replied m October, repudiating any leaning 
either way. 

Tn 1892, rupees half a ctore were lent to the Com- 
panies for extensions. In 1893 a subsidy was offered, 
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Portions of a great numb of lines were opened, 
uz, standard gauge, Godra-Rutlam-Nagda, Petlad- 
Cambay {Anand-Tarapur Section), Delhi-Umballa- 
Katka, Madras (North-East line), Bexwada Extension, 
Jammu and Kashmir (Native State Section); 
metre gauge, Palanpur-Deesa, Bengal-Dooars proper, 
Jetalsar-Rajkot, Jodhpur-Bikaner (Bikaner Section), 
Jodbpur-Hyderabad (British Section), Guntakal- 
Mysore Frontier, Hindupur _(Yesvantpur-Mysore 
Frontier), Kolhapur, Mysore-Nanjangud; 2 {t. 6 in. 
gauge, Cooch Behar, Powayan (Light); 2 ft. gauge, 
Dandot (Light). 

The Wemnganga, 450 feet ; the Sheonath (No. II), 
2,250 feet ; the Betwa, 2,166 feet; the Ken (Banda), 
1,558 feet; the Betwa (Lalitpur), 1,446 feet ; the 
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a iebate on 0 per cent. of the interchange traffic ; this 
‘was estimated to yield 4 per cent., but these terms were 
strictly adhered to in the case of the Ahmedabad- 
Parantij only. 

Tn these years the average receipts per mile per 
week fell considerably, to Rs. 256, and yet the average 
percentage of working expenses to gross earnings 
diminished also, being 48°32 per annum, while that of 
the net earnings to capital outlay receded t05'28. The 
average capital outlay per annum was well over Rs. 8 
crores (total Rs. 4o crores, 1334 lakhs), the grand total 
being Rs. 233,17,87,000 ; or at 16d. to the rupee, well 
over 1,55434 millions sterling. 





Lansdowne, 1,520 feet; the Penner (new), “Bo 
feet; the “eb, 1,461 feet; the Damoodar, 2,664 
feet; the Shersvat, 3,650 feet; the Chitravaty 
(new), 2,670 feet; the Barakur, 1,850 feet ; another 
Penner, 1740 feet; the Chumbal, 2,714 feet; 
the Alexandra (reconstructed), 3,976 feet; the 
Papagni (new), 110 feet; and the reconstructed 
Ravi, 1,465 feet long, were the bridges opened during 
this period. 

The Lansdowne Bridge at Sukkur, over the Indus 
rapids, was constructed by the Resident Engineer, Mr. 
F, E, Robertson, CLE. without any staging or false 
work, and with only one assistant, an Eurasian. 
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Lorp Etern. 
1894—1898. 

In Apri) 1898 the late Mr. Horace Bell read a 
paper, at the Society of Arts, London, in which he men- 
tioned the fact that, as 6,000,000 people were being 
relieved, there were no funds available for Railways, and 
that of late years private enterprise had practically 
been discouraged, although no other field ior invest- 
ment was.as safe and certain as that of Indian Railways. 
The discussion that followed showed in a remarkable 
manner the divergent opinions held by high officials, 
past and present, The word ‘‘ assisted,’” said Mr. 
Bell, seemed to have been invented to screen the fact 
‘of guarantees, to which Colonel Marryat added that 
while Government 3 and 3} per cent. Tupee-paper was 
at par and while money in the bazar fetched 15 per 
cent., an offer of 3 per cent, guarantee was absurd. 

Mr. Bell pointed out that Japan had done four 
times better than India in Railways, in proportion to 
their respective populations. Although he had been 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, or, 
perhaps, because of that fact, Mr. Bell advocated the 
abandonment of the State Administration. He urged 
that the Government should only control and inspect 
railways, and that large systems were a mistake, in 
India at any rate, with their hordes of more or less 
inefficient and unreliable eraployees and in the tryin, 
climate, Sir Richard Strachey, on the other ands 
considered big systems beneficial, but agreed that 
Government control should not extend to petty matters. 
On this, Sir J. A. Baines observed that, with these 
enormous interests and these enormous armies of 
employees under State Agency, cither political or pecu- 
niary corruption was certain to arise. The Chairman, 
the fate Mr. J.M. McLean, M.P., alluded to the large 
number of Royal Engineers in the Railway Department 
and said that it was not likely they would willingly let 
gotheir hold. It has very justly been pointed out that 
a Royal Engineer in the Public Works Department, 
as a Tule, received more pay than the officers of the 
Corps who stuck to their military duties, and more than 
the Civil Engineers in similar offices, So that the R. E. 
was rewarded for becoming less efficient as a military 
man and for learning work at the public expense, for 
which civilians had undergone a life long training at 
their own expense. The Chairman also considered the 
metre gauge a ‘‘colossal blunder,’’ while Sir Owen 
T. Burne asserted that Lord Mayo only intended metre 
lines as feeders, and Mr. W. Martin Wood had recorded 
an opinion that they were lighter, more compact, and 
more economically worked than the broad gauge. 
‘According to Sir Juland Danvers, railways, being com- 
mercial concerns, were better in the hands of those who 
could manage them on commercial principles. 

In this year, Government, finding that previous 
terms did not attract capital, revised them and offered 
those which Colonel Marryat characterized as ‘‘absurd,”” 
viz., a3 per cent. guaraniee or a rebate limited to 3} per 
cant, These proved no more attractive than the pre- 
‘vious ones, andit was found that the method could not 
be relied upon for a steady supply of funds. The at- 
tempt to finance through the District Boards having also 
Jailed (only 158 miles having been constructed in Bengal), 





Government had te find funds out of their own resour- 
ces. Meanwhile bat little money had been available 
for expenditure on open lines, which were consequently 
starved. So in 1895, the Fast Indian Railway was 
allowed to get an Act of Parliament authorizing the 
raising of capital for construction and equipment. 
Sanction was given to spend Rs, 29 crores in 3 years—~ 
bat famine, frontier wars, and falling exchange again 
intervened and prevented this; the East Indian Rait+ 
way Act becoming inoperative, 

Since 1896 all expenditure on Guaranteed and 
State lines has heen included in the Railway Pro- 
gramme. In 1897 the Railway Branch of the Public 
Works tment was reorganized, it having been 
found that the subordination of the Department to a 
Civilian Member of Council did not adequately provide 
for a final expert authority. So a Secretary was ap- 
pointed, with three expert Deputies as Directors of 
Traffic and of Construction, and an Accountant: 
General. 


During the five years of Lord Etgin’s reiga, the 
average gross earnings per mile per week were Rs. 249, 
a slight fall. Although the average percentage of 
working expenses to gross earnings per annum Was 
improved to 47'43, thatof net earnings to capital out- 
lay did not respond and fell a little to 5:20. The 
average number of miles opened also fell to ie” (total 
3,536), giving a grand total of 22,024 miles. The 
average capital outlay pe annum increased greatly, to 
Rs, 11,78,29,000 (total Rs. 58,91,43,000), making a 
grand total of considerably over Rs. 292 crores. 

Portions of a great number of lines were opened 
for the first time, in spite of all difficulties; they were :— 
standard ga, Nagda-Ujjain, Tapti Valley, Bho 
Ujjain, Bina-Goona-Baran, "Kolar Gold Fields, 
Southern Punjab; metre gauge, Ahmedabad-Paranti i. 
Mymersingh: Jamalpur (Jagannathganj Branch), 
Cawnpore-Burbwal, Assam Bengal proper, Dhrangadra, 

Jamnagar, Karaikkal-Peralam, Tanjore District Board, 

Sdaipur-Chitor; 2 ft. 6 in, gauge, Rajpipla, Barsi Light 
(it had taken 14 years’ hard work to get this well-paying 
line sanctioned, although the only concession was free 
land), Tarakeshwar-Magra (Light), Tezpore-Balipara 
(Light); 2 ft. gauge, Howrah-Amta (Light), Howrah. 
Sheakhala (Light). 

The Ramgunga (Moradabad), 2,126 feet ; the Kist- 
na, 3,684 feet ; the Jhelum (reconstructed), 4,899 feet ; 
the Rushu Kuliya, 1,598 feet ; the Penner, 1,990 feet ; 
and the Elgin, 3,695 feet long, were the bridges opened, 
during this period, 


Lorp CuRzoN. 
1899-1905. 

The closing of the Mints enabled allotments to be 
‘increased, but the Gujerat and Deccan famines in 1899- 
T990 again caused curtailment, so that the position be- 
came unbearable—for either the construction of much 
needed new lines, or the ordinary development of old 
lines, had to_ be stopped, and the traffic baulked. in 
every way. So, as usual, a middle course, sufficient for 
neither needs, had, perforce, to be taken, " The needs of 
open lines, which have never been fully satisfied, were 
considered a first charge—but it is evident that these 
needs increase with the increase of mileage open, as well 
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as by the constant development of the traffic and by 
increasing wear and tear of permanent.way and rolling. 
stock. So that, were the yearly sum allotted a fixed 
one, new lines would, in time, cease to be constructed 
tong before the total of 60,000 miles even now consider- 
ed necessary would be completed. However, during 
the last five years of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty, the 
financial condition of the country imprayed yearly, so 
that for 1906-7 a record allotment of Rs. 15 crores 
{10 millions sterling) was eached. A three-years’ pro- 
gramme, including 13,000 miles of new lines, is now 
heing worked out, and the sensible course has at last 
heen’ taken of allowing lapses of one year, up to a 
limit of Rs. 50 lakhs, to be re-allotted to the nex!. 

After 1899 the Administration Reports were all 
printed in India, and in that year the first “History of 
Railway Projects in India'’ appeared. The next year 
the two parts were merged into one, and the report was 
very much abridge. 

The late Mr, T, Robertson passed two cold seasons 
in India and reported in 1903 on the Indian Railways 
at Lord Curzon's request. He recommended the form- 
ation of a Railway Board, and in March 1905 this 
was constituted: Mr. Robertson also made many 
other recommendations, some of which are heing 
carried out. 

There was a large amount of work done in Lord 
Curzon's time, An average of 1,043 miles of line per 
annum were opened and 6,255 in the six years, bringing 
the grand total up to 28,295 miles. In spite of this 
great accession of new lines the average gross earnings 
per mile per week rose to Rs. 295, while in 1905 they 
wore Rs, 283, or nearly {20, This, of course, compares 
very unfavourably with the gacnings of the home rail- 
ways and yet, in spite of all these drawbacks, the aver- 
age peroaritege of working expenses to gross earnings 
was but 47°72 per annum, and that of the net earnings 
to capital outlay as much as 5°36 per annum, while in 
1905 it rose to 5°92 per cent, a result at which most 
railway undertakings in the world would only be too 
delighted if they could arrive. The average yearly 
capital outlay was Rs, 1,069} lakhs, or Rs. 7,4849 laikhs 
in all, of which no less than Rs. 14,07,99,000, or close 
upon’ ten millions sterling, were spent in 1905. This 
brought the grand total of the capital outlay to 
Rs. 3,66,93,94,000, of £244,626,267, yielding 6 per cent. 
per annum, The North-Western Railway which for 
many years was a very poor-paying line, has now become 
‘one of the chiel contributors to this splendid result, 
since the opening of canals along the Upper Indus. 

The lines of which portions were opened during 
Lord Curzon’s reign, were as follows, viz.—standard 
gauge: Petlad-Cambay (Tarapur-Cambay Section), 
South Rehar, Agra-Delhi Chord, Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jak- 
hal, Southern Punjab (Ludhiana Extension), Hurdwar- 
Dehra (this exceedingly useful line was discussed for 
ten years) ; metre gauge, Ahmedabad-Dholka, Jaipur 
(Siwai-Madhopor), Vijapur-Kalol-Radi, Nilgiri, Shora- 
nut-Cochin, Hyderabad-Godavari, Noakhali (Bengal), 
Bengal Dooars (Extension), :Tinnevelly-Quilon (Tra- 
vancore, British Section), Tinnevelly-Quilon (Tra- 
vancore, Native State Section), Bel Hary-Rayadrug, 
Birhur-Shimoga, Hospet-Kotlur ; 2 ft, 6in. gauge, Jul 
bulpore-Gondia (Extension, Bengal-Nagpur Railway), 
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Mourbhanj, and Parlakimedi (Light), Raipur-Damtari 
(branch Bengal-Nagour Railway), Tirupattur-Krish- 





nagiri, Kushalgarh-Kohat, Nowshera-Durgai, Baraset- 
Basirhat (Light), Buktiarpore-Behar (Light), Cutch 
State, Kalka-Simla 2 ft. gauge, Gwalior (Light), The 


Great Indian Peninsula was taken over in 1900. 

The Phulgee, 2,064 feet ; the Subanrika, 1,908 feet ; 
the Byturney, 2,400 feet ; the Brahmini, 4,640 feet ; 
the Berupa, 1,728 feet; the Sohan, 1,204 feet ; the Barah, 
1,368 feet ; the Sone (Deri), 10,052 leet; "Mahanadi, 
6,9r2 feet ; Kuakhai, 3,212 feet; Kathjori, 2,890 feet ; 
Godaveri, 9,096 feet; Roopnarain, 2,632 feet } Indus 
(Kotri), 1,948 feet ; Girna, 1,417 feet; Ganges (Gur- 
mukhtesar}, 2,332 feet; Teesta, 2,116 feet; Girma, 
1,572 feet ; Gokteik, 2,260 feet ; Dharka, 1,620 feet ; 
Sankosh, 1,458 feet ; the Cossye, 1,736 feet; the 
Dehing, 3,318 feet ; the Turtipur, 3.912 feet ; and the 
Kosi, 3,173 feet Jong, were the bridges opened during 
this iod. 





period. 
The total trade of India in 1904-1905 had risen 
to over Rs, 318 crores with a balance in favour of the 
country of Rs. 30,21,75,000. The aggregate tonnage 
of goods lifted in 1905 was 54,940,000; the average rate 
per ton per mile for all descriptions of goods being 5} 
pie or just under 4d. The total number of passengers 
‘was 248,160,000, The average rate charged them for 
all classes being 2°47 pie per mile, just over $¢., the 
average distance travelled being about 4o miles. In 
the employ of railways there were no less than 436,348 
natives, only 9,175 Eurasians and 6,535 Ecropeans ; 
6,907 children, apprentices, and workmen attended the 
railway schools, and facilities are given for children to 
attend other schools. The numbers of skilled work- 
men who have passed through and are still in the 
locomotive and carriage shops is very great indeed, 
and the spread of technical education’ by these means 
bas been most beneficial. The total output of the 
Indian collieries was 8,430,000 tons and only 191,750 
tons of English and foreign coal were imported—of 
these amounts 2,760,000 and 18,230 tons respectively 
were consumed by the railways. 


Lorp Minto. 
1906 
The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

was taken over by the State on the 1st January pind 
In 1907, the Madras Railway, the only guaranteed 
Tine remaining, was taken over by the State, and it has 
been decided by the Secretary of State that the junction 
of the reorganized railway with the Great Indian Penin- 
sular system will be at Raichur, and that the Bengalore- 
Madras Section shall be worked hy the Southern 
Mahratta line, the South Indian Railway being ac- 
corded running powers to Madras over this section. The 
following State lines are leased to Companies, viz, — 

Nagpur, Indian Midland, Assam-Bengal, Burma, 
Sout Mahratta and the Lucknow-Bareilly Section 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand. There are six lines 
worked on the so-called Branch lines system ; besides 
these there are Companies’ lines guaranteed under 
new contracts; District Board jines; Assisted and 
unassisted Companies’ lines, and Native and Forei 
State lines; the balahce being State lines worked by 
the State or by Companies. 
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‘When the Nagda-Muttra line has been completed. 
it is considered that there will be only three trunk 
Hines left for construction, viz. -—The Bombay-Sind 
connection ; the joining of the Assam and 
railways, and the so-called North to South Standard 
Gauge railway. Another important line will be the 
Kundwa-Akola-Basim Railway which will similarly 
link up the North and South metre gauge systems. 
The Marwat-Kotah nk will greatly benefit 
Karachi, where also it is proposed to torm a Company 
for the purpose of building various light railways in 
the province. 

‘At the last Railway Conference allusion was made 
to the simplification of the Goods Tarifi—this is in 
hand at last and will be of inestimable advantage to 
trade in general. The lowering of the minimum tariff 
has also encouraged traders, and if railways were only 
allowed to take full advantage of their geographical 
and geological positions, and the Government could 
only be induced to share more of its profits with 
investors, railways and their consequent benefits would 
increase tmaaingy 

ill College has been closed after a life 





Coopers Hi 
of 35 years. It was built to accommodate 125 students 
and the average number has been 46, Of these 35 per 
cent. dropped out ; 24 per cent, failed to pass the final 
examination, and about 40 per cent. obtained appoint- 
ments. The course was very costly, as the number of 
professors was out of all proportion to the number of 
students. 

The third “ Battle of the Ganges'’ took place at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in London after 
another interval of 16 years, when a paper by Sit 
Frederick R. Upcott, K.C.V.0,, ¢.8.1., was discussed on the 
oth January, 1906.’ Sir Frederick invited the criticism 
of the members on the two questions (x) whether the 
cost and confusion which will necessarily accompany 
gradual conversion outweigh the advantages of uni- 
formity, and (2) whether the growing needs of the 
traffic may not be met by continuation and extension 
of different gauges, treating each case on its merits 
without attempting to define any definite scheme. 
The majority acquiesced in the view that a com- 
promise rather than any drastic remedy appeared to 
be preferable, and Sir Frederick, as President of 
the Railway Board, stated that this compromise 
agreed substantially with the policy now being carried 
out by the present Government. He did’ not, of 
course, commit any future Government to the same 
policy. 

The sum of Rs. 15 crores was provided for 
1906-7, of which Sor lakhs was for open lines (Rs. 382 
lakhs of this being for rolling-stock) and the balance for 
construction. Of this amount, Rs. 14,61,16,000 
({g.741,200), were actually expended, being’ nearly a 
crore of rupees in excess of the expenditure for the 
year 1905-6. At the end of April, 1906, there were 
28,607 miles open and 3,297 under construction and 
sanctioned, total 31,914 ; or only a fittte over half the 
mileage considered necessary by many authorities. The 
amount of bee) op Soovgh crottable under all the 
circumstances of the case, still compares unfavourably 
with many other countries, both as regards miles per 
inhabitant and per square mile of territory. On the 


other hand, the total trade of India had further risen in 
the financial year 1905-6 to Rs, 32x crores, or a 
ten-fold increase in less than 60 years, and showed & 
balance in favour of India of over 334 crores of rupees; 
‘the enormous increase over the figures quoted before 
the introduction of railways being almost entirely due 
to their growth. 

The estimate lor 1907-8 jrovides for the ex- 
penditure of Rs, 133 crores (£9, 000,000), a reduction 
of 10 per cent. on the provision of the previous year. 
The programme for this year, as originally framed, 
contemplated an outlay of Rs. 1§ crores, Financial 
considerations, however, necessitated its reduction to 
Rs, 12 crores, for which figure it received the Secretary 
of State's sanction. It was subsequently increased bY 
Rs, 1 crores, thus bringing it up toits total of Rs. 134 
crores. Of this amount, Rs. 1,013 lakhs ( £6,755,000), 
has been divided “between ‘general open line 
requirements and additional rolling-stock requisements 
in the following proportions :--Open lines, 44534 lakhs ; 
rolling-stock, 568 Takhs, ‘The balance ‘ofthe grant 
goes to lines under construction, for owing to the re- 
duction in the progiamme, the heavy demands on 
account of open lines, and the large mileage of lines 
at present under construction, no expenditure on new 
lines was proposed for the year. 

In their memorandum on the Budget in 1906, the 
Railway Board Senate stated that the then standard 
of equipment of Indian Railways in the matter of roll- 
ing-stock was below the requirements, and acting on 
this opinion they made the al large provision of 

, as noted above, to be spent for rolling- 
Mock during the year 19067, and this grant wax 
all expended. For 1907-8, the provision of 
lakhs which they made, met in full the demands of 
all railways for grants for rolling-stock for that year. 

On the Ist April, 1997, there were 29,571 miles 
of line open, while the ‘mileage under construction 
or sanctioned for construction was 2,873, making a 
grand total of railways completed and in hand at the 
commencement of 1907-8 of 32,444 miles. Compared 
with the results of the previous year, the revenue 
account for 19067 shows an improvement of Rs. 
23,35,000 (£155,900). 

The bridging of the Lower Ganges is a matter 
that hes been before the Government of India for 
the past seven years, in some shape or form, The 
question came into being in 1890, and discussion 
has been going on ever since. Up to the end of 1906, 
the main point at issue was as to whether the bridge 
should be built at Sara or at Godagiri. If it were 
located at the first named place, it would connect the 
broad gauge and the narrow gauge sections of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, Tf, on the other hand, 
Godagiri were selected as the site, the bridge would 
connect the new broad gauge line from Ranaghat to 
the Ganges, with the new narrow gauge line from the 
river to Katihar. A third proposal was imported into 
the discussion by the Railway Board towards the end 
of 1906. It was in the nature of a compromise, and 
‘the Board held that the provision of a bridge at Sara 
or at enue or ould not meet satisfactorily the full 
requirement as a permanent arrangement, 
They felt confident that the building of a bridge on 
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one ite would be follrwed eventually by the building of 
a bridge on the other; and to avoid this, and to erable 
the metre gauge system tre ter Caleutta, they propozed 
to brdge the r ver at Rampur Boalia, A Committee, 
styled ‘The Ganges Brdgr Committee,'’ was appo'n- 
ted by Gvernment at the end of 1905, to consider 
the various schemes, and to report on the project they 
tecommen ted as offering the best settlement of the 
complex question of location. Their report was sub- 
mitted to Goverrment in Apcil, 1907, and in it the 
Committe, for rearo s set forth in full detal, came to 
thf llowi g conclusims:—(1) That the metre gauge 
ought nat to be extended south of the Ganges; and 
(2} that the bridge should be built at Sara. The 
Comnittce further cmpharisxd the fact that they 
cons dered the construct on of a bridge over the Lower 
Ganges a matter of extreme urgency, and that it was 
the Urivir al hope and expectat on of the commercial 
commun ty and of the gereral public that th: investi- 
gation avd report of the Comm'ttee would result in 
immed ute and practical action, The report was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State in July, 1907, 
with a recommendation from the Government of India 
that the proposals of the Committee be accepted; and 
here ie ma Tests at present, aa P 
imong the important pronosals made in 1903 by 
the late Mr. T. Robertson, Srecial Commissioner for 
Railways, was one for the relaxation of the stringency 
of the control exercised by Govern: vent over the afairs 
of Railway Companies. In 1904 the Secretary of 
State called for the recommendations of the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the matter; but the 
formation of the Railway Board had first to be etfec- 
ted, and the importance and intricacy of the proposals 


necessitated much discussion before the case could be 
lad before the Secretary of State, Under arrange- 
ments hitherto existing, the control of Government 
has been exercised through the medium of Consulting 
Engineers, who in Madras, Bombay and Rurma worked 
under the Incal Governments ; and in the other provin- 
ces were directly subordinate to the Railway Board. 
Railway Companies have hitherto had no orginal 
powers of sa~ctions, avd have had to obtain such 
authority from or through the Consulting Engineers, 
With the sanction of the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India have now decided that certain 
powers of sanction and admiristration should be 
delegated to the Companies’ Boards, and that they 
should be requested to entrust their agents with 2 
considerable portion of their own powers, Government 
reserving the right to reimpose more detailed control 
should the circumstances of any line require it. It 
has al-o been decided that the appointment and duties of 
Consulting Evgireers should be abolished, and that 
Government Inspectors should he appointed to carry 
out the duties prescribed in Chapter 4 of the Railway 
Act. The change in organization will be brought into 
force ftom the 1st June, 1908. 

A Committee has been appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State to examine into the details of railway 
administration and finance in India, and the members 
of the Committee, Sit Walter Lawrence and Sir James 
Mackay, accompanied by Mr. A. Brereton as a railway 
export {rom the India Office, will arrive in this county 
some time in December, 1907. Their inguiry wil 
include a report on the ronstitution and working of 
the new Railway Roard. 


The Geology of India. 


From a geological point of view India is divided 
Peninsular, extras intto three regions: (1) the Peninsular 
penimalar, and todo area, in which there are no moun- 
Gangevesegioss, tains in the true sense newer than 
palsozoic, (2) the region of relatively recent mountains 
(tertiary in age), constituting the ranges of the 
Himalaya, Balichistén and Burma, and (3) the great 
Indo-Gangetic alluvial plain. These divisions are in- 
timately connected with the physiographical history of 
the countries that now constitute the Indian Empire. 
In the Peninsula all the rocks of Upper Paleozoic 
age, ot newer, are either horizontal, or dipping at 
comparatively low angles. The principal type of 
disturbance that has affected the peninsular area 
during the Upper Paleozoic and later times is the 
formation of elongated, almost rectilinear, trough 
faults which are of paramount importance in the mineral 
resources of India, as they account for the formation 
and ation of the Indian coal-basins. The 
central and western portion of the peninsular area is 
occupied by an enormous outcrop of ay black, vole 
canic rocks known as the Deccan trap. It constitutes 
flat-topped hills, built of piled-up flows of basaltic iava, 
which have remained almost undisturbed since they 
were erupted in cretaceous times. The faulted troughs 
constitutimg the coal-basins occupy relatively small 
areas, principally in the eastern and north-eastern part 
of the peninsular region. Outside these coal-basins 
the rocks constituting the peninsular area, wherever 
they are not concealed by the Deccan trap, are mostly 
of palauzoic or older age, with the exception of a fringe 
of cretaceous and tertiary strata at some points along 
the sea-coast. These later beds, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present sea-coast, are the only fossil- 
iferous marine sediments of the peninsular area. The 
absence of such beds from the remainder of the 
peninsula indicates that this portion of India has been 
a continental area ever since the earliest geological 
times, and is one of the oldest land areas of the globe. 
The rocks constituting the extra-peninsular area, 
that is the mountain ranges of the Himalaya, of 
Balichistén and of Burma, contain, in addition to @ 
substratum of rocks identical with some of the older 
‘ones of the Peninsula, numerous representatives of 
marine ‘ogsiliferous strata of almost every geological 
age, from Cambrian to Tertiary. The area remained 
occupied by the ocean until late in Tertiary times, 
when the upheaval of the Himalaya was completed. 
The great Indo-Gangetic plain, which now joins 
together the essentially difierent peninsular and extra~ 
peninsular areas, consists of alluvial soil mostly derived 
from the disintegration of the Himalaya, whose rapid 


accumulation has finally obliterated all remnants of 
the arm of the sea which mught still have subsisted 
between the two areas, 

The geological formations of India may be 
classified into the following divisions : 

Recent formations, 

Pleistocene, 

Siwalik System (Pliocene and Upper Miocene), 

Pegu or Mekran System (Lower Miocene and 

Oligocene). 
Eocene. 


Mesozoic or Secondary, 

Permian and Upper Carboniferous, 
Lower Carboniferous and Devonian, 
Silantan, Cambrian, and Pre-Cambrian, 
Oldest Sediments. 

Fandamental Gneiss or Archean, 


THE ARCHEAN. 


‘Tre Archean, if one restricts this name to the 
rocks underlying the oldest undoubted sediments, 
consists essentially of crystalline gneissose rocks that 
must have solidified under conditions quite different 
Eek those that attended the pre of later rocks, 

prs tepresent, in part at least, the original 
crust of the pebe when the sarlace of the tigually 
molten mass first began to solidify. 

As inother parts of the world, the Archean system, 
in India is largely made up of rocks whose composition 
and structure resemble those of the intrusive rocks of 
the family of the granites or diorites—granular aggre: 
gates of quartz, felspar (silicate of alumina and of 
alkali or lime), and various ferro-magnesian silicates, 
such as amphibole, mica of certain kinds, or, less fre- 
quently, pyroxene. These rocks differ from many of 
the true intrusive granites and diorites of later ages 
owing to the pronounced parallel arrangement of their 
constituting minerals, producing the structure known 
as In addition to the parallel arrangement 
of the minerals within the rocks, the whole masa is 
often arranged in parallel layers of rapidly varying 
composition. In some of these rocks felspar is scarce 
of absent, and thus they from the condition of 
gneisses to that of crystalline schists. Amongst the 
Most peculiar types of this class are the sillimanite 
schists of Orissa discovered by Dr. Walker, and named 
by him ‘“‘khondalites’” (Memoirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, Vol. XXXIII) ; also the corundum bed 
of Sonth Rewa, bt ial India; the manganiferons 
gamet-bearing schists gneisses discovered by 
‘Mr. L, L, Fermor, and called by him the ‘* kodurites."” 
There are many outcrops of garnetiferous mica schists. 
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It is sometimes uncertain whether these schists are true 
members of the Archzan system, or metamo: 
representatives of some of the subsequent normal 
sedimentary series, 

Three well-marked types have been recognized by 
the Geological Survey of India amongst the rocks of 
the Archwan. These are: the Bzncat GNEIss 
(Oldham, Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
Volume I, 1859), the BUNDELKHAND GNEISS 
(Mallet, Manual of the Geology of India, p. x0, 1879), 
and the Nizem or Mountain Gyeiss (King, 
Moin, (3, §. 1, Vol. XVI, p. 125, 1880). 

The Kengal gneiss is characterized by its varied 

‘composition and conspicuously band- 
ed structure. Jt often exhibits 
rapidly alternating layers of sharply contrasted com- 
position, some of which exhibit the characters of gueis- 
sose granites andl diorites, while others are more of the 
nature of schists. The schistose types are very numer 
ous, including quartzose, micaceous and hotnblendic 
schists, garnet-bearing, magnetite-bearing, sillimanite- 
hearing, ‘and manganiferous gneisses and schists, such 
as the khondalites and kedurites already mentioned, 
and snany other varieties, 

‘The Bundelkhand girls, whieh, in its tyyearea, 

nq, Usually has the appearance and 

Pundeitaed Geant composition of a cuarse typical 
ink granite, was once regarded as the oldest rock in 

India, Ata time when elses were regarded as meta- 

morphosed sediments, the coarseness ot crystallization 
was thought to be related to the degree of metamor- 
phism, and consequently to the antiquity, of the rocks. 
‘As the oldest rocks of the earth's crust must include 
representatives of its first definitive consoliation ftom 
its original molten condition, st is evident that the 
Archean must consist largely of rocks tormed under 
conditions different from any with which we are 
acquainted in the present stage of the globe’s history. 
The Bundelkhand gneiss, when the nature and compo+ 
sition of the rock are cousidered, closely resembles an 
intrusive granite, but differs from undoubtedly genuine 
granitic intrusions owing to the enormous area which 
it occupies. When the Arctiean rocks first consolid- 
ated, the primordial atmosphere contained in the state 
of vapour the totality of the water that now forms the 
ovean, the volatile clilotides, as well as a large propor- 
tion of the carbonic acid and oxygen that have now 
been absorbed by various solid rocks. It is quite con- 
ceivable that under the enormous pressure of this 
primordial atmosphere, molten masses may have spread, 
out over large ateas, and on solidifying assumed the 
granitic form which af later perivds could only have been 
‘developed under similar conditions of pressure and tem- 
perature in the doptits of the earth's crust. Instead of 
being oldet than the Bengal gneiss, it is quite possible 
‘therefore that the Bundelkhand gneiss may be resting 
on a substratum of previously solidified rocks. Much of 
the banded structure of the Bengal gneiss is due to the 
injection of molten rocks in the midst of previously 
solidified gneisses or schists. Some of these intrusions 
may be contemporaneous in age with the outflow of the 
Bundelkhand gneiss. Thus, the Bundelkhand gneiss, 
instead of being the oldest rock of the penit may 
be newer than some parts at least of the Bengal xneiss, 








Teengal Grews, 





Where granitoid bands of appreciable width con- 
stitute part of the Bengal gneiss, they weather into the 
characteristic groups of piled up blocks of huge dimen- 
sions known as ‘‘tors."’ The same mode of weathering 
affects the Bundelkhand gneiss. In its type-ared, 
the Bundelkhand gneiss constitutes principally a plain, 
surtounded by cliffs of the much harder Vindhyan 
sandstones. This plain is traversed by great rectilin- 
eat, wall-like ribs of quartz, constituted by huge veins 
of that substance many miles in length. They give 
tise to rugged hills, imparting quite 
a special character to the scenery 
of Bundelkhand, and affording great 
facilities for the creation of artificial Jakes, 

‘Lower Bundelkhand is the principal area of this form 
Distribapen of Bengal Of gneiss in Nocthen dade. ae 

Gseissand Bunde Bengal gneiss occupies large surfaces 
Thad Ones Behar, Manthen, Orissa, Rew, 
the Dhar Forest, and Gujrit. As regards Southern 
India, so far as can be made out from published 
accounts, the schistose gneisses that have been 
described as Karnatic gneiss or Salem gneiss, seem 
to cortespond with the facies of the Bengal gneiss, 
while the facies of the Bundelkhand gneiss recalls that 
of the massive granitoid red gneiss which prevails in the 
upland of Southern India and has been distinguished 
under various names such as Balighdt or Hosur gneiss. 
Its eastern confines from the Paldr to the Kistna are 
almost continuous with the edge of the ghats, and it is 
typically developed in North Arcot, in the Kadapah 
sub-division, in the eastern part of the Bellary district, 
where it is traversed by gigantic quartz veins similar to 
those of Bundelkhand, in the Karnil district, and 
all over the eastern portion of the Hyderabad 
territory up to the higher reaches of the Godavan 
river. It has been k | used as a building material 
throughout Southern India. The magnificent build- 
ings of Vijaydnagar, in particular, are constructed of 
Hosur gneiss. 

‘The Central gneiss of the Himalaya is, in part at 
least, of Archean age, but in the 
present state of the survey cannot 
always with certainty be distin- 
guished from intrusive granites of Tertiary age; neither 
are the available descriptions sufficient to tell whether 
the Bundelichand gneiss or Bengal gneiss facies is 
more particularly represented. Still more scanty is 
our knowledge regarding the Fundamental gneiss in 
the Burmese and Malay region, though the system is 
there also represented. 

‘The gneisses creetitalng some of the principal hill 

Niki Goes, asses of the Deccan, such as the 

, Nilgiris. the Palnis and the Sheva- 

toys, also closely resemble intrusive rocks except for the 

great dimensions of their outcrops. They are granitoid 

Tocks of a peculiar dark-grey to black colour, and their 

distinctness from the other rocks of the Peninsula was first 

recognized by the late Dr. King, who proposed for 

this series, the appropriate namé of ““Nilgii”” or 
“Mountain Gneiss.’ 

The same rock is also observed neat Madras and 
im the tributary mahals of Orissa, and in the districts 
of Ganjam and Visagepatam. The leading features 
of these rocks ate their dark colour and the constant 


Quarizrsins of, 
Bundelkhand, 


Central Gress of 
Himalaya, 
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presence of the mineral enstatite (essentially silicate of 
magnesia). They also frequently contain garnet. 
Some varieties contain quartz, others do not, but even 
when there is a high proportion of quartz, this mineral 
assumes a dark bluish colour, which does not affect the 
general dark tinge of the rock, producing a very differ- 
ent appearance from that of the more familiar types 
of quartz-bearing rocks, such as ordinary granites and 
diorites. The heavier and less siliceous types of the 
Nilgiri or Mountain gneiss belong to the class of rocks 
known as ‘‘norites,” while the more siliceous ones 
come nearer to the composition of diorites and granites, 
from which they differ nevertheless owing to an unusual- 
ly high percentage of magnesia and ferrous oxide, and 
hy the presence of enstatite, a mineral characteristic 
of rocks that have a low percentage of silica, but 
generally absent from the usual types of highiy sili- 
ceous rocks, such as normal granites or diorites. 
Amongst these enstatite-hearing rocks, the types that 
most nearly approach a granite in composition have 
been called hy Mr. T. H. Holland ‘' charnockites,”* be- 
cause the tombstone of Job Char- 
‘ nock, the founder of Calcutta, 
consists of a slab of that rock. The material js much 
appreciated a an ormamental stone, owing to its hand- 
some granular appearance and dark colour. 

Somewhat related in composition to the Nilgiri 
&neiss, and perhaps belonging to the 
same geological system, are the 
anorthosites of Bengal, so called on 
account of their being largely made up of lime-bearing 
felspars related to the mineral anorthite. 

In Southern India, where the Hosur gueiss, the 
local representative of the Bundelkhand gneiss, comes 
into contact with the Nilgiti gneiss, there is some 
evidence pointing to their being both of about the 
game age, while we have the direct evidence of 
stratigraphical superposition ta prove that the Dhér- 
wars, the local representatives of the oldest sedimen- 
tary system, ate newer than the Hosur gneiss. 

Thus, although the investigation is not yet com- 
plete, there is every reason to regard the Nilgiri gneiss 
as a member of the Archean System, either of the same 
age as the Bundelkhand gneiss, or somewhat newer. 








Charnockie. 


Anotthontes of 
Bengt 


OLDEST SEDIMENTARY SYSTEMS. 


ArTeR the consolidation of the original crust of 
the giobe now constituting the Archean rocks, a time 
tmust have come when the temperature was sufficiently 
lowered for the vapours contained in the primordial 
atmosphere to condense and form the ocean. Subse- 
quently to this event, the temperature of the earth's 
érust could no longer vary except within narrow limits, 
while the temperature of the inner core of the globe 
continued slowly to decrease, and is still decreasing at 
the present day. In order to adjust itself to the con- 
traction in volume which results from this gradual 
cooling of the earth's interior, the outer crust became 
corrugated into ridges and furrows. The inequalities 
thus arising in the earth's figure became gradually 
more pronounced, and at last some of the troughs 
absorbed so much of the bulk of the waters, that the 
general level of the ocean sutface sank below that of 
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the highest ridges or bulges. In this manner the first 
continents appeared, and 2s theic surface became at 
once degraded by atmospheric agencies, true sediments 
began to accumulate in the neighbouring parts of the 
‘ocean, The gradual deepening of the ocean, and the 
consequent expansion Of the, continents, ‘by raising 
these earliest sediments above the sea-level, accounts for 
their rapid removal by denuding agencies. Conse- 
quently they have now almost everywhere disappeared, 
except where portions of them have been caught up 
amidst the folds of subsequent corrugations, such as 
those which accompany the formation of mountain 
ranges. The increased depth and thickness resulting 
from this compression has saved some of these folded 
portions from being completely removed by denuda- 
tion. This is why the oldest sediments of the globe 
are almost entirely restricted to narrow highly com- 
pressed synclines. Consequently their outcrops 
assume the appearance of more or less parallel narrow 
clongated strips, such as is particularly well shown in 
the Dhéswdr region of Southern India. It is the deep- 
est parts of the original synclines that are thus 
served, precisely those parts where the combined effects 
of compression and heat have produced the most 
intense degree of metamorphism, and as this is often 
enhanced by the contact effects of igneous intrusions, 
a. crystalline facies may be produced which it is some- 
times very difficult to distinguish from that of certain 
forms of Archean gneisses. 

Amongst the most characteristic rocks of the 
oldest sedimentary system of India may be mentioned : 
hamatite-schists, magnetite-bearing schists and mas- 
sive beds of hematite and magnetite ; massive beds of 
manganese ofe ; a great variety of more or less altered 
volcanic beds, largely basic ; hornblendic schists, which 
probably represent metamorphosed volcanic flows or 
intrusive sills, various kinds of highly magnesian rocks, 
‘such as tale-schists, serpentinous limestones, potstones ; 
highly crystalline limestones and dolomites, passing 
into scapolite-gneisses and pyroxene granulites, which 
appear to be the result of metamorphism from asso» 
ciated granitic intresions. 

Single outcrops of this ancient sedimentary series, 
asa rule, do not contain every one of these forms of 
rocks, but they always combine a sufficient vatiety of 
‘them to lend to the formation its characteristic facies. 
The bulk of the formation usually consists of a con+ 
siderable thickness of slates showing every passage 
through chiastolite-bearing slates and. semi-crystalline 
phyllites to typical mica schists, often with the develop- 
ment of andalusite and garnets. When the slates are 
but slightly altered, they are not readily distinguishable 
from those of some less ancient series of the Peninsula, 
the Kadapah system for instance ; but they frequently 
exhibit the altered schistose facies over large areas with 
adegree of metamorphism which is only observed quite 
locally, if at all, amongst the rocks of Kadapah age. 

itic intrusions, varying in size from large 
bosses to narrow veins, are a irequent feature amongst 
the outcrops of the oldest sediments. Some of the 
finely foliated mica schists are, as it were, impregnated 
with narrow strings of intrusive granitic’ material, the 
combination thus produced giving readily the impres- 
sion of a gneiss, 
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Amongst the various rocks of the system, the mas- 
sive beds of manganese ore and the still more massive 
won ores are the most characteristic, Similar rocks 
ecur in some of the divisions of the succeeding Kada- 
pah, but never in such bulky masses. The brilliantly 
coloured banded jaspers are amongst the most conspicu- 

i ous rocks of the oldest sediments, 

Pandet Jers ut they are equally well developed 
in. the succeeding Kadapah. The crystalline limestones, 
which constitute ornamental stones of unrivalled 
excellence, axe very characteristic of the older system, 

With the exception of the rather broadly spread: 
out exposure in Singhbhém, all the occurrences of the 
uldest system exhibit, as already mentioned, the struc- 
ture of groups of narrow synclines, indicating the posi- 
tion of old mountain ranges, most of which have been 
sv thoroughly eflaced by ages of continuous denu- 
dation, that they have lost all topographical individual. 
ity, Itis only in the case of the Ardvalli that they 
sill form a very distinct geographical feature, probably 
ecause the upheaval of this range was partly renewed 
in later times, 

It is the Ardvalli range that exhibits these rocks in 
their greatest variety. They have been grouped into 
several divisions (Raialo, Ajabgarh, etc,). ‘The com. 
tinuation of the Ardvalli outcrop in Gujrét is known 
as the Champdner series, Another outcrop, probably 
of the same scries, occurs further east, near the town 
of Bagh, north of the Narbada, Still further east, fur- 
ther up the course of the Narbada, there are some very 
typical outcrops of the same system in the neighbour- 
hood of Narsinghpur and Jabalpur. The well-known 
“Marble Rocks’” near the latter town belong to it. 
Various names have been applied to different parts 
of this outcrop, such as Chanderdip, Majauli, Lora, but 
just as in the case of the names given to portions of the 
Ardvalli range, they are also merely of jocal value, A 
further extension of this eben tos found south of the 
Son in Rewa. The same rocks also constitute the 
Karakpur hills of Bebir, where the slate beds which 
they contain are extensively quarried, The ot 
extending from Midnapore to Négpue has already been 
noticed. In the Baldght district, they have been des- 
cribed under the name of Chilpi Ghat Series, Another 
outcrop of the same rocks occurs in Bastar territory. 
In Southern India, a large number of outcrops have 
been described under the name of Dhdrwdr Series, 
the most famous being the synclinal exposure situ. 
ated in Mysore, that contains the Kolér gold-feld. 

The same rocks are found in the Assam plateau 
where they have been described as the Shillong Series. 
fn the Himalayan region, the same rocks are known 
as the Daling Series in the Eastern Himalaya, Jaunsar 
Series in the Chalerdta tegion, [nfra-Keol (in part) in the 
Simla region, Vaikeita in Spit, Panjal (in part) in the 
Western. Himalaya, 

The same system constitutes the Miju ranges at 
the head of the Assam Valley, and is largely developed 
in Burma, where the crystalline imestones, containing 
the rubies and other gems, perhaps belong to this period. 

Of the numerous names that have been used 
tndian geologists for designating this series, the eat. 
Hest in date ts Champéner (Blantord, 1860), the latest 
and most popular is Dhirwar (Foote, 1880); the most 


suitable is Ardvali (Hackett, 1877), as it is “derived 
from sm of the ee pipe and one of the oldest 

ical features of the globe. There is su % 
ree that these rocks correspond with the 
system known in other parts of the globe as the 
+ hie) 


furonian, 
Amongst the rocks that are intrusive in these 
ancient Ardvalli or Dhérwdr beds, 
yet undoubtedly older than the 
overlying Kadapahs, may be men- 
Uoned granites, which are of medium grain when the 
intrusion agsumes the shape of a compact boss, as in 
the case of the rock known as dome-gneiss in Hezéri- 
bigh, but which become extremely coarse-grained pep, 
matites when the shape of the intrusion becomes the. 
of acomparatively narrow dyke, When the pegmatite. 
traverse mica schists, they usually contain marketable 
mica, asin the pegmatite veins of Rajputana, Haziti- 
bagh’ and Nellore. 
‘Another group of intrusion, probably of the same 
vnc, 286, Consists of some very interesti 
Reisen oes containing manweals of the 
‘of the ‘eispathoids, such as the elaolite-syenites 
Scavered by Mr. T. H, Holland at the Sivamalai hill 
in Coimbatore, and by Mr, Middlemiss in the Vizage- 
tam hill tracts, and the eleolite-sodalite-syenites 
Gicovered by Me. Vredenbung in the Acari eo 
This is perhaps wso the age of the "’dunites'” (rocks 
tich in chrome and magnesia) of the Salem district. 
At a period that is not exactly known, numerous 
Veins, 88ures were formed in these 
"ancient rocks, which became subse 
quently filled by quartz impregnated with metallic 
‘Minerals, producing mineral veins, the richest amongst 
which are those containing gold and copper, 


Intrasive Granites and 
Pegmatites, 





THE KADAPAH SYSTEM, 


‘THE orogenic effort that folded the Ardvallis, Dhir- 
wirs, and other ancient rocks, has powerfully affected 
the Indian Peninsula, Later efforts of the same kind 
have been comparatively feeble, the latest of these not 
being later than the Older Palzeozoic era. Since Oider 
Paleozoic times, the Indian Peninsula has no longer 
Yielded to distinct corrugation, and has behaved a3 a 
Tigid portion of the earth's crust. The main periods 
of orogenic effort have been practically synchronous 
all over the world, and are of great assistance in identi- 
fying rocks with one another in distant parts of the 
world, especially when the rocks are unfossiliferons or 
nearly $0. 

Two main periods of orogenic effort have affected 
many parts of the world during the Paleozoic, one in 
Silurian times, and the other m the Middle Carbonifer- 
ous. The Peninsula has been affected by one of per- 
haps both of them, though in a much slighter degree 
than by the great post-Huronian upheaval, But the 
total absence of any fossils, so far as has been observed 
in beds older than Upper Carboniferous in the Penin- 
‘suia, introduces an element of doubt in their correlation, 

The bulk of the Kadapah System consists of shales 
and limestones. Slaty cleavage, varying in degree, is 
often observed in the shales, but the limestones never 
‘aequire the crystalbne texture that is s0 common in 
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the Ardvalli System. As might be ted, the 
Kadapahs are intermediate between the older Arivallis 
of Dhérwirs and the newer Vindhyans, not only in 
Point of the degree of alteration, but also in the nature 
of the rocks constituting the two groups. The shales 
which ure often calcareous, and the somewhat thin-bed- 
ded limestones are essentially similar to those of the 
Vindhyan formation, but the Kadapahs also contain 
some of the characteristic Huronian rocks, such as the 
manganese and iron ores, and the banded jaspers. It 
is only the latter, however, that are equally well repre- 
sented in both formations. These bright-ted jaspers 
have Leen extensively used in the inlaid decoration of 
the buildings of Delhi and Agra. 

There are two main divisions of the Kadapab, 
each consisting of several series separated from one 
another by unconformities. The rocks resembling some 
of the Huronian beds, such as the banded jaspers, are 
especially abundant 'in the Lower Kadapahs, while 
the Upper Kadapahs are more like the Vindhyans. 
Amongst the Upper Kadapahs, one sometimes notices 
some remarkable conglomerates, or naib boulder-beds 

‘ consisting of pebbles of various sizes, 
Boulderteds. some of them very latge, scattered 
through a fine-grained slaty or shaly matrix. These 
peculiar boulder-beds are regarded as glacial in origin. 

Of the two sub-divisions of the Lower Kadapah, 
the lowermost known as the Papaghni Series has been 
observed only in the type area of the Kadapah System. 
in Southern India, The upper member of the Lower 
Kadapah, known as the Bijdwar Series, is widely dis- 
tributed throughout India, ond is easily Recognized on 

account of its association with 2 
Yoana Oe gand voleanie outburst, the pro 
Incts af which consist of basic 
lavas, sills and ash-beds intercalated amidst the Bija- 
war sediments, and intrusive dykes a of - 
same composition penetrating through rocks of greater 
age than the Bijdwars. These dykes are interesting 
as being probably the original home of the Indian 
diamonds, now found as derived pebbles in the later 
Vindhyan conglomerates, 

The Bijdwars were first described in the State of 
that name in Bundelkhand (Medficott, 1860), and were 
subsequently identified south of the Son River in Rewa, 
and north of the Narbada River in the Dhér Forest. 
Inthe type-area of the Kadapahs, where their identity 
with the Bijéwar Series was not at first recognized, 
they were described under the by wat Cheyair, and 
near Gwalior they were called the lior Series. The 
Penganga beds of the Prinhitd Valley also appear to 
belong to this same horizon. . 

The Upper Kadapahs are represented in the type- 
area of the Kadanah: by the Nallamalsi and Kistna 
Sories, by the Kaladgi beds tetween Belgaum and 
Kaladgi, ard by the Pakhals of the Lower Gocdvari. 
They are represented in Rewa State south of the Son 
River, and round the Chhatisgarh basin. 

Tn the Himalayan region, the representatives of 
the Upper Kadapahs are the Baxa beds in the Eastern 
Himalaya, and the Blain} beds in the Simla region. 
‘The Haimantas of Spiti are very similar, lithologically, 
to the Upper Kadapahs. Their uppermost beds are of 
Upper Cambrian age. 


Thronghout the greater part of their outcrops, 
the Kadapahs dip at moderate or very low angles, and 
show very little sign of disturbance. Almost horizon- 
tal beds may be observed resting on the denuded edges 
of closely compressed synclines of Dhérwér strata, show- 
ing that @ period of denudation intervened between the 
Anronian upheaval and the deposition of the Kadapahs. 
Nevertheless, along the Easter Ghits, along the eastern 
edge of the Chhatisgarh basin, and south of the Son River, 
the Kadapahs themselves are intensely compressed and 
folded in such a manner as to indicate that they have 
evidently formed part of mountain ranges, giving 
undoubted evidence that in addition to the older peric 
of monntain formation, another set of orogenic phe- 
nomena has afiected the peninsula after the Kadapah 
period. 


THE VINDHYAN SYSTEM. 


THE Vindhyan System named after the Central 
Indian highland that extends north of the Narbada, Son, 
and Damida, and south of the Jumna and Ganges, is a 
vast formation presenting two principal facies, one mainly 
characterized by limestones and calcareous shales, 
the other by enormously massive sandstones. A$ a 
rule, the Vindhyan strata dip at low or very low angles, 
and are even less distarbed than the Kadapahs. Yet, 
along the south-eastem border of the Ardvalli range, 
and in those places where the Kadapahs themselves have 
been conspicuously disturbed, the Vindhyans have also 
been affected by folding and overthrust, Indicating that 
they too have shared in the mountain-forming disturb- 
ance. Even in such localities they are not affected to 
the same degree as the Kadapahs and it is evident that 
‘the main phase in the disturbance of the Kadapah had 
been completed before the deposition of the Vindhyans, 
and that the Kadapahs had been greatly denuded 
in the interval. 

In their type-area, which covers an immense terti= 
ype Dehri-on-Son to Hoshangabdd and to Gwélior, 

from there to Agra and to Neemuch, the Vindhyans 
consist of four main divisions : a lower division exhibit- 
ing the calcareous facies, which is known as the Lower 
Vindhyans; an overlying division consisting of two enor- 
mously massive sandstones known under the names of 
Kaimur and Rewa, separated by some subordinate 
shales; another division, mainly calcareous and similar 
to the Lower Vindhyans, which is known as the Lower 
Bhanders, and lastly, an uppermost division of massive 
sandstones, known as the Upper Bhander. The calca- 
reons divisions average somé 1,500 feet in thickness 
each, the sandstone ones about 500. 

A remarkable group of highly silicious volcanic 
rocks, varying from rhyolites to quartz-andesites, occurs 
inthe Lower Vindhyans. Amidst the pebbles of certain 
Vindhyan conglomerates in Bundelkhand and in 
Southern India, there occur diamonds (the Panna 
and the Golconda diamonds), probably derived from 
the denudation of the basic volcanic dykes of 
Bijéwar age. 

‘There are several other out besides that of the 
typearea of Central India, though none of them are so 
extensive. It is only in the type-area that the Bhan- 
dets are represented. The Lower Vindhyans together 
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with the Kaimar-Rewa sandstones are well represented 
inthe Dhar forest, north of the Narbada, and in Western 
Rajputana, the latter exposure exhibiting a particularly 
fine development of the volcanic beds of the Lower 
Vindhyans, locally known as the Maldni beds, from 
the Stateofthatname. Allthe other Vindhyan outcrops 
consist mostly or entirely of Lower Vindhyans. They 
occupy the greatest part of the Chhatisgarh basin, and 
constitute the Karniil Series of the district of that 
name, and of the Bhima Valley. The Sullavai sand- 
stones of the Goddvari Valley perhaps belong also to the 
same formation, unless they represent the and 
shale formation known collectively as the Red Shale 
Series in Rewa, where it underlies the Lower Vindhyans, 
and yet seems newer than any of the Kadapahs, It 
might be regarded as an oldest member of the 
Vindhyan system. Amongst the mountains of Northern 
India, the Vindhyans are represented by the Deohan 
Series near Chakrata, the Krol Series of the Simla area, 
and the Attock Series of the Punjab. 
The Vindhyan limestones constitute a valuable 
Baiiding-maicrits,  S2UECE of lime, while the sandstones 
ing-materiis. have yielded the material for the 
masterpieces of Indian art from the time of Asoka 
to the present day. Amongst the buildings of Vindhyan 
sandstone may be mentioned the Buddhist stupas of 
Barhut, Sanchi, and Sarnath, the exquisite temples of 
Kajrdha, the palaces of Gwalior, Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur- 
Sikri, Amber, Dig, and the magnificent Jumma Masjids 
of Delhi, Agra, and Lahore. According to which beds 
are selected, it is possible to obtain monoliths of 
Reyptian magnitude, or flags of the thinness of slates. 
Such a variety of excellent material is obtainable that, 
in certain parts of India, public buildings and private 
dwellings, from the flooring to the walls and to the 
tafters and ceilings are built entirely of stone. Large 
juantities of railing posts are manufactured out of 
‘indhyan sandstone, and, until a few years ago, it was 
the usual material for telegraph posts. 


FOSSILIFEROUS REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
CAMBRIAN AND SILURIAN SYSTEMS. 


TaRouGHOUT the rock systems that remain to be 
mentioned, the presence of fossils removes the element 
of doubt that affects the attempts at correlating the 
rocks hitherto dealt with. The outcrops that can be an- 
hesitatingly referred, in India, to the oldest fossiliferous 
formations of the globe, the Cambrian and Silurian, are 
relatively of small extent when compared with’ the 
vast areas occupied by the formations hitherto men- 
tioned. The oldest of all, the Cambrian, has hitherto 
‘been met with only in two localities, the Salt Range 
of the Punjab and Spiti, The system is well 

developed in the eastern portion 
of the Salt Range, whete its 
principal members are a purple 
sandstone, an arenaceous dolomite, and a group of 
bright-coloured shales with casts of salt 
The lower member, the purple sandstone, and 
the uppermost shales are quite  unfossiliferous, 
but numerous fossils have been found in a band of 


Cambrian of the 
‘Salt Raege. 


shales intervening between the purple sandstone and 
the arenaceous dolomite. The fossils are of Middle 
Cambrian age, and include representatives of the most 
characteristic of the Paleozoic fossils, the curious 
crustacea_ known as trilobites. They were discovered 
by Dr. Warth in the year 1888. They belong to the 
genus Redlickia which characterizes the Lower and 
Middle Cambrian. The unfossiliferous purple sand- 
stone is notunlike the Vindhyans. In the sections of 
the Eastem Salt Range itis seen resting on a great mass 
of unstratified clay, in the midst of which are situated 
the layers of salt from which the mountain range derives 
its name. But the structure of the range is one of 
extensive overthrust faulting, and itis probable that 
the salt marl is not in its normal situation with 
teference to the Cambrian strata, but is really much 
newer, and Tertiary in age. 

Upper Cambrian fossils were discovered by Me. 

Hayden in the upper portion of the 
Cambrian of Spits Haimanta System of Spit cing the 
year 1808. These fossiliferous beds, whose aggregate 
thickness is about 1,000 feet, consist of slates with some 
quartrites and dolomites. They overlie with apparent 
conformity some 3,000 or 4,000 feet of unfossiliferous 
strata recalling the Upper Kadapah, and consisting of 
slates, some of which are ferruginous and carbonaceous, 
and of quartzites These unfossiliferous beds may 
perhaps represent the Middle and Lower Cambrian. 
the fossils discovered by Mr. Hayden, 
there are trilobites belonging to the genera Plychoparia, 
Dikelocephalus and Olenits. 

The Silurian is not developed in the Salt Range, 
where the Cambrian is Lmumediatey snceseded by Upper 
Carboniferous beds. In Spiti, the Upper Cambrian 
is unconformably succeeded by an unfossiliferous 
quartzite, about 1,500 feet thick, succeeded by highly 
fossiliferous limestones and calcareous shales of a total 
thickness of some 500 or 600 feet, Amnongst the jeading 
fossils are a number of ete ane ie 

em ofscin,  Benera Cheirurus, Hanus, Asaphus, 
Siren $0 Colymene, and numerous corals, 
cystoids, teecliopods and gastropods. The fossiliferous 
beds include both Lower and Upper Silurian horizons 
(Caradoc to Wenlock). 

In the Northern Shan States of Burma the Lower 
Silurian is represented by shales of 
various colours with thick bands of 
limestones, containing numerous cystideans, bryoz0a, 
brachiopods and trilobites belonging to the genera 
Remnopleurides, Calymene, Pliomera, Spharocoryphe : 
and the Upper Silurian consists of strata exhibiting 
two different facies: an arenaceous facies (Nambsim 
i numefous brachiopods, and 
i "the genera eras, serine, 
Calymene, Cheirurus, Phacops (Dalmanites); and a 
calcareous facies (Zebingyi Beds), with graptolites, 
brachiopods, cephalopods, and trilobites of the genera 
Phacops and Dalmanites. The Nambsim Sandstones 
fare principally of Wenlock age; the Zebingyi Beds, 
slightly newer. 

Between the Lower Silurian and the Huronian or 
Archzan of the Shan States, there intervenes a thick 
seties of quartsites and slaty shales that have been 
regarded as Cambrian, but containing no fossils, 


Siarian of Burma, 
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DEVONIAN AND LOWER CARBONIFEROUS 
SYSTEMS. 


THE strata intervening between the Silurian and 
the unconformity-conglomerate which, almost every: 
where in India as also in many other parts of 
the world, indicates the commencement of the 
Upper Carboniferous, that is, therefore, the Devonian 
and Lower Carboniferous, are even more scantily 
fepresente in India than the Cambrian and 
Silurian. The scantiness of outcrops of those par- 
ticular horizons is a characteristic feature of the 
region included within the limits of the Indian 
Empire. These horizons are entirely absent from the 
Peninsular region, unless it be shown eventually that 
the Vindhyans are partly of that age. Fossils of 
undoubted Devonian age have only been found 
in Chitral and in the Northern Shan States, but 
in neither case has their stratigraphy been completely 

worked out. The presence of the 
trilobite Phacops Jatifrons and of 
‘the curious coral Calceola sandalina 
amongst the fossils of the Northern Shan States 
indicates that the Middle Devonian horizon is 
represented. 

In the Spiti region of the Himalaya, the Muth 
quasttite, an unfossiliferous band some 500 feet 

, and @ group of limestones between 300 and 
400 feet in thickness with poorly preserved’ fossils, 
overlying the Muth quartzite, may possibly represent 
the whole or a part of Setar beds are 

sucee y the only undoubted 
over Papa Lower Carboniferous strata that 
have yet been observed in the 


Devonian of Chitrél 
‘and of Burma, 


Indian Empire. 

Tn the region adjoining the lower part of the Spiti 
Valley, the aggregate thickness of the strata extending 
{rom the presumed Devonian to the Upper Carboniferous 
conglomerate amounts to over 4,000 feet. In this 
particular case, there seems to be a gradual passage 
upwards into the conglomerate, and it seems that 
the usual unconformity is locally bridged over, the 
whole of the Carboniferons System being present in 
this particular section. Where the maximtm thickness 
is exhibited, the Carboniferous beds underlying the 
conglomerate have been divided into two sections, 
each of which is about 2,000 feet thick. The lower 
division named the Lipak Series is mainly calcareous 
and shaly, and contains numerous fossil brachiopods, 
amongst which may be mentioned several species of 
Productus, and the typically Lower Carboniferous 
Syringothyris cuspidata, numerous mollusca, and 
trilobites of the genus Phillipsia. The upper division 
known as the Po Series consists of quartzites and shale 
It contains two subdivisions, a lower one with a few 
fossil plants that seem identical with certain plants 
of the Culm of Europe and Australia (Lower 
Carboniferous), and an upper sub-division with 
marine fossils, amongst which one notices numerous 
Bryozoa. These beds have been named the ‘' Fenes- 
tella shales”’ from the leading genus of Bryozoa. 
be: Pid Closely cane with the i 

erate, mg probably to the Upper 
Carboniferous. 


4s 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF INDIA DURING THE 
UPPER CARBONIFEROUS, PERMIAN, AND 
MESOZOIC PERIODS. 


Towarps the end of the Middle Carboniferous, there 
occurred. an extensive orogenic up 
heaval in many parts of the globe. 
Mountains, which denudation has 
now removed, were upheaved to an altitude compar- 
able with that of the highest ranges of the present day, 
and there are even indications of the existence of 
glaciers, Except where sedimentation continued unin- 
terrupted in places that remained unaffected by these 
movements of the earth's crust, we find, therefore, a well- 
marked stratigraphical break at the base of the Upper 
Carboniferous, which usually rests unconformably on the 
underlying rocks. ‘The junction is usually indicated by 
an unconformity-conglomerate, which often exhibits pe- 
culiar characters that have been regarded as glacial. This 
break is particularly conspicuous in India where the 
Lower Carboniferous is unknown except in the very local 
Himalayan exposuresjustmentioned. With thisexception 
the Carboniferous System, almost everywhere in India, 
commences with a peculiar boulder bed which cannot be 
older than Middle Carboniferous, and which supports a 
vast series of Upper Carboniferous and Permian strata, 
Alter the great upheaval of the Middle Carbonife 
ous, the crust of the globe remained comparatively quies- 
cent until the middle of the Tertiary era. ugh 
out the intervening periods we cannot, therefore, 
ourselves of any marked stratigraphical unconformiti 
to establish divisions through that long series of 
There are, however, indications of certain uni or 
wid alterations in the relative level of the ocean 
that have left their mark in the stratified record, and 
that greatly assist in demarcating lines of division. 
Whenever the level of the ocean was comparatively 
high, its sediments invaded certain areas that had previ- 
ously been continental. This was particularly the case 
at the time of the Upper Cretaccous (the period of the 
Chalk). Whenever the surface of the ocean subsided fo 
an unusually low level, the previously formed sediments 
were left dry, and sedimentation was interrupted above 
them until the next return of the ocean. Owing to the 
wide areas over which they can be recognized, it is these 
interruptions which have principally been made use of a8 
lines of demarcation between the various systems. Some 
‘of the most conspicuous of these interruptions, for 
instance, the one between the Permian and Trias that 
separates the Primary from the Secondary, or the one 
between the Cretaceous and Eocene that separates the 
Secondary from the Tertiary, are as distinct in India as 
in Europe. It must be noticed, however, that owing to 
the quiescence of the earth’s crust during these periods, 
the breaks are unaccompanied by any stratigraphical 
unconformity, The occurrence of ferruginous beds re- 
‘Stratigrapbical breaks nting a peculiar alteration pro- 
oat by laterite duct of tocks exposed to the air, 
known as ‘‘latetite," often assists 
in locating these stratigraphical breaks, in the absence 
of a strafigraphical unoonformity. ‘These ferruginous 
layers represent the altered surface of the sefiment 
which was exposed to atmospheric agencies during the 
interval between two marine invasions. 


__ Orogenic phenomena 
in Carbosiferous tumes. 
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The corrugation of the earth's crust that produced 
Nertbar und South. the great upheaval of mountain 
en contests wepare- ridges in Middle Carboniferous times 
ted bythe Ter. ale accentuated a deep furrow 
almost encircling the world, and constituting an 
ocean, of which the present Mediterranean is the last 
remnant. This extinct ocean, known in i 
nomenclature as the Tethys, completely separated 
the continents of the Northern and Southern 
hemispheres when it thus became deepened in Upper 
Carboniferous times. During the Tower and 
Middle Carboniferous, the separation was not so 
complete, and the lands of both Recalphores sup- 
ported similar plants and animals, But during 
the Upper Carboniferous and Permian, all connec- 
tion was severed, and the southern continent 
including the Indian Peninsula, parts of South 
America and South Africa, and Australia, joined 
together by fands that have now subsided beneath 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, was inhabited 
by a flora and fauna quite different from that 
‘of the northem lands. Something of the same sort 
is observed at the present day in Australia and 
New Zealand which, being separated from the 
rest of the world by a broad expanse of ocean, 
are tenanted by different plants and animals. Marine 
strate of Upper Carboniferous to Eocene hid 
largely consisting of shales and limestones are de- 
ped on an enormous scale in many parts of 
the extra-peninsular regions of the Indian Empire, 
and can readily be correlated with those of other 
rts of the world by means of their abundant 
fossils. The scire peceatst tegions were thea sub- 
merged beneath the Tethys, while the peninsula 
temained a to-day a continental area. Consequently 
the marine beds of the extra-peninsular region 
are represented in the peninsula by great masses 
horas Handstoods amc mila coal-seams 
and containing no other fossils but ntary re- 
mains of plants and terrestrial ‘aima Owing to 
the differences between them and the cot ing 
flora and fauna of more northern lands, and owing 
to the scarcity of sections combining the marine 
and fluviatile facies, and in consequence also of the 
unfossiliferous nature of many of the fluviatile 
sandstones, it has not yet been possible to corre- 
late exactly al! the peninsular sandstones with the 
corresponding marine strata of the extra-peninsular 
regions. In the following pages it will be conve- 
nnient, therefore, to mention separately the great 
sandstone formations of the peninsula and the 
calcareous and shaly marine of the extra 
peninsular regions. The name of Gondwana series, 
originally applied to these fluviatile formations in 
India, has been extended to beds containing a similar 
fossill fora in South America, South Africa, and 
Avstralia; the southern continent, of which these 
lands are the Pennines is_spoken of as Gondwana- 
id. For the Paleozoic (Pri- 
Gendvireland.  ryary) formations that still remain 
to be noticed, and for the succeeding Mesozoic 
(Secondary) ones, it will, therefore, be necessary to 
examine separately two facies: the Gondwana facies 
with terrestrial fossils, and the marine facies. 


UPPER CARBONIFEROUS AND PERMIAN 
SYSTE! 


(0) Gondwane Facies. 

Tae Gondwana Series consists principally of sand- 
stones of fluviatile origin, with some subordinate shales 
andironstones, the latter probably of lateritic nature. 
Certain horizons are rich in coal-seams. These strata 
‘occupy basins bounded by faults in the midst of the older 
rocks of the Indian Peninsula, These basins are arranged 
in linear series along the valleys of the Damilda and 
Bardkar, the Mahdnadi and the Godavari Rivers. The 
Daméda and Mabinadi series of exposures converge in a 
westerly direction and coalesce in southern Baghelkhand 
from where they continue westwards on the southern 
side of the Narbada Valley, concealed at times by the 
basaltic lavas of the Deccan trap until they calminate 
in the lofty peaks of the Sétpura Range. The Rajma- 
hal hills of also include Gondwana rocks. In the 
Himalayan region, typical Gondwanas are found in the 
neighbourhood of Darjfling and in Bhotda. 

‘The Gondwana rocks are divided into two principal 
groups, the Lower Gondwanas of Paleozoic age, and 
the Upper Gondwanas of Mesozoic age. ‘The Lower 
Gondwanas themselves have been divided into three 

incipal series, known under the names of Télchir, 
ida and Panchet, 

‘The base of the Talehiry where tt is not removed 

out of view by faulting, is charac- 
Tieirteddeies terized by a pecaliar boulder-bed, 
regarded as glacial on account of its silt-like matrix 
and of the striations observed on some of the pebbles, 
It is known as the Talchir conglomerate from the name 
of a coal-field in the Mahénadi region. The upper beds 
of the Talchir constituting the Karharbéri division 
contain some valuable coal-seams. The leading fossils of 
the Talchirs are impressions of detached leaver known 
as Gangamopteris, which differ by the absence of a 
mid rib from the leaves of Glossopleris characterizing 
the sverlying Damida beds. 

The Damida beds are the chief coal measures of 
India. The lower portion known as the Bardkar divi- 
sion is the one most widely spread, and contains the 
most valuable coal-seams. The upper coal-bearing 
horizon is known in Bengal as the Raniganj division. 

The uppermost division of the Lower Gondwanas, 
the Panchet, is destitute of coal. It contains fossil 
remains of plants, some of which are identical with those 
of the mceriging Damkias, and remains of extinct 
reptiles and amphibians. 

The geological horizon of the Talchir conglomerate 
corresponds approximately with the base of the Upper 
Carboniferous (Uralian or Stephanian); at any rate, these 
beds are not older than Middle Carboniferous (Mosco- 
vian). The Karharbéri coal-seams belong to the base 
of the Upper Carboniferous. The Bardkar coals belong 
to a higher horizon of the Upper Carboniferous. The 
Ranigia) coals may be Lower Permian (Permo- 
Carboniferous or Artinskian}. The Panchet probably 
corresponds with the Upper or true Pemian of 
Zechstein. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that the age of the coal 
measures of India differs considerably from that of the 
coal measures of Great Britain and the Franco-Belgian 
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basin, all of which are Lower or Middle Carboniferous in 
age. The Lower Gondwana coal corresponds with the 
Upper Productive coal measures of North America, 
and with the coal measures of central France, which re- 
call the Damédas on account of the enormons thickness 
of same of their seams. 

‘The constitution of the Lower Gondwanas, where 
most typically developed in Bengal, may be tabulated 
as follows — 


Approximate age. 

Pincuer zi ECHSTEIN. 
RANIGANY 

Damipa jTRONSTONE SHALES [ARTINSKIAN. 
BARA KAR 

‘Tiree (bese ‘URanran. 
Boutper-BEDS Moscovian. 


In the coal-fields situated outside of Bengal, some 
of these divisions have received different names. De- 
tailed monographs of all the coal-fields have been pub- 
lished in the Memoirs and Records of the Geological 
Survey of India 


(b) Marine Facies. 
Tne marine representatives of the Url and Aci 
' stages are very widely develo] 

Produciorbett, throughout the extra-peninsular 
regions of the Indian Empire, where they are usually 
known as the Productus-beds, from the great abundance 
of fossil brachiopods belonging to that genus which they 
contain, It is in the Salt-Range that these beds have 
been most completely studied. In that range they are 
mostly calcareous and are collectively known as the 
Productus limestones, They have been classified as 
Lower, Middle and Upper ‘roductus limestones, each 
of which is further sub-divided. The base of the Lower 
Productus limestones is a boulder-bed apparently 
glacial, identical with the Talchir 
boulder-bed and of the same age. 
It contains a variety of fossils and 
most of the overlying beds are highly fossiliferous. ‘The 
successive faunas have been studied in great detail by 
Waagen, whose descriptions have been published in the 
Palzontologica Indica. The fauna of the Lower Pro- 
ductus limestones and that of the lower divisions of 
the Middle Productus limestones indicates that these 
‘beds belong to the Upper Carboniferous Period. The 
remainder of the Productus limestones, owing to the 
presence of fossil ammonites with complex sutures, 
such as the genera Cyclolobus and Medlicotiia, is 
correlated with the Lower Permian (Permo-Carboni- 
ferous ot Artinskian). The y st beds of the 
Upper Productus limestones are immediately succeeded 
by a conglomerate of Triassic ae the representatives 
‘of the Zechstein or Upper ian being absent 
from that region, as from all the exposures of marine 
Permian in India, 

The same rocks, sites Slaten hed Stal, “ 
extensively developed all along the central ranges 
Himalaya. (The outer ranges are largely occupied by 
rocks corresponding with the ancient unfossiliferous 


onldes-bed of the 
‘Sait Range, 


* Most of these ace out of print. They ean be coo- 
suited bower, in ost phe eet 


gu 


series of the peninsula). The most constant member 
of the group is the one known as the Productus shales 
which Corresponds with the Upper Productus limestones 
of the Salt-Range, and is of Lower Permian age. 

In Garhwél, the Productus shales overlie uncon- 
formably beds of Lower Paleozoic age. In Spiti, they 
pas inferiorly into a calcareous sandstone of Upper 

tboniferous age, the base of which is conglomeratic. 

ion cad’; This conglomerate usually rests un- 
coketeon AG conformably on various horizons 
; ranging from Silurian to Lower 
Carboniferous, except where the Po Series, men- 
tioned in a previous paragraph, attains its maximum 
development: there the conglomerate passes cons 
formably downwards into the uppermost member of 
the Po Series, the Fenestella shales, themselves of 
Upper Carboniferous age. 

Tt is important to notice, therefore, that the Spiti 
conglomerate is not the equivalent of the Talchir con- 
glomerate or the boulder-bed of the Salt-Range, but 
belongs to a higher horizon corresponding probably 
with some zone of the Bardkar. 

The Fenestella shales themselves appear to corres: 
pond with some of the Bardkar and Katharbiri hori- 
zons, and are represented in Kashmir by the Zewan 

tenan beds of P&S which underlie the Productus 
in, shales (Lower Permian), and overlie 
shales and sandstones containing 
fossii fishes and impressions of Gengamapteris whit 
belong to one of the zones of the Talchir and rest on 
volcanic rocks, probably of Lower Carboniferoua age. 

Beds corresponding with the Productua mestones 
of the Salt-Range are known in the Eastern Himalaya. 
In Burma and in Tenasserim, they are langely repre 
sented by limestones Gomded mit fxenet nee of the 

era Fussling agerina. 

eee The Fusolina limestones have, ao 

been 0} in Baldchistén in 

the Pishin and Zhob districts. The respective limite 

of Upper Carboniferous and Lower Permian in all these 

exposures has not yet been ascertained. One of the 

curious “' exotic blocks’’ of Johar on the Tibetan fron- 

tier, scattered through a gigantic volcanic breccia of 

Cretaceous age, that forming the peak known a8 

conihent, Chitichun T, is a huge mayo of 

: limestone containing fossils of the 

same ageas the Kélabigh zone of the Salt-Range at the 
hase of the Lower Permian. 

The uppermost beds of the Lower Permian of 
Garhwal contain the remarkable genus of ammonites 
discovered in 1879 by Mr. Griesbach, and described by 

Creer tet, iM a8 Oloceres,” The layer con 
taining this fossil is immediately 
suoceeded by Lower Triassic beds withont any indica 
tion of unconformity, and was, therefore, taken to 

present a passage zone between the Permian and 
‘Trias. But thereisa complete change of fauna between 
this layer and the succeeding beds, indicating a break 
quite as pronounced as in the Salt-Range. The Otoceras 
layer is ferruginous which indicates that it probably 
remained exposed to the atmosphere, and that there 
‘was an interraption of sedimentation after the period 
during which it was formed, The newest age that can 
be assigned to it is the top of the Lower Permian, 
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TRIASSIC, JURASSIC, AND LOWER CRETA- 
CEOUS SYSTEMS. 


(a) Gondwana Facies. 


‘Tre Upper Gondwanas are for the greatest part 
barren of useful minerals and have, therefore, received 
vory little attention from the Geological Survey of 
India, Their age is often doubttul and their nomencla- 
ture confused. 

The unfossiliferous red sandstones of the Mahadeva 
group, which attain a thickness of some 8,000 feet in the 
Mahadeva hills of the Sdtpura Range, are perhaps of 
Triassic age. Similar heds, perhaps of the same age. 
overlie the coal measures in South Rewa and in some of 
the Damida aud Mahdnadi valleys series of coalfields, 

‘The remaining divisions of the Upper Gondwana are 
usually of small thickness and are closely related to one 
another, Theit age, ranging from Upper Jurassic to 
Lower Cretaceous, is sometimes approximately and 
sometimes accurately defined by means of their fossil 
contents. In ascending order, there are four divisions : 
firstly, the Rajmahl; secondly, an intermediate group 
for which no general name has yet heen selected ; thirdly, 
the Jabalpur; ant fourthly, the Umia. The three first, 
and aometimes the last, are represented all alang the East 
coast of the peninsula from the neighbourhood of 
Vizagapatm ta that af Tanjore. 

The type ef the Rajmahdl division is observed in 
the hills of that name in Bengal, where the fossi! plant- 
pearing. beds are associated with basaltic rocks, 
Basic dykes connected with this volcanic outburst are 
common in some of the coal-ficlds of I, and 
include some interesting petrological types, such as 

Mlea-perdetites. the mica-peridotites discovered in 
Peroltes, 1894 by Mr. T. H. Holland. 

The type of the Jabalpur beds is near the town of 
that name. Instead of consisting chiefly of sandstones, 
like the groups hitherto mentioned, they are largely 
raade up of clays and contain beds of lignite. 

In Kachh the Umia beds, chiefly sandstones and 
shales, attain a vast thickness (3,000 feet), and contain 
strata with fossil plants closely related to the Jabalpur 
flora, intercalated between beds with marine fossils 
respectively of Wealden and Lower Greensand age. 
This fixes the age of the newest Gondwanas as Lower 
Cretaceous. Beds apparently of thesame age in Kathid- 
war and Gujrat contain seams of lignite. 


(8) Marine Facies. 


‘THE marme representatives of the Trias and Jura 
are enormously developed in the extra-peninsular regions 
of the Indian Empire, the Upper Jurassic being also 
well developed along the borders’ of the peninsular 
area in Kachh and Rajputana. The diflerent beds of the 
marine Mesozoic tormations in India can be readily 
correlated with their equivalents in other parts of the 
world by means ol the numerous fossil ammonites 
which they contain. Each horizon of the Mesozoic is 
characterized by a particular species wf ammonite, and 
the zones thus defined can be recognized in all parts of 
the world. It is in the Mesozoic zones of the Central 
Himalaya and the North-Westem Frontier, that a 
number of able scientists, amongst whom speci 
mention should be made of Stoliczka, Gisbocs, 
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Middlemiss, Diener, von Krafft, and Hayden, have 
the ‘most brilliant geological work as 
yet achieved in India, 

‘The Trias, consisting principally of limestones, 
calcareous shales and massive dolomites, is characterized 
in the Salt-Range and the Central Himalaya by a richness 
{in fossils unequalled in any other part of the world, 

It is especially in the Central Himalaya that the 

system is most complete, the Upper 
Trias, in particular, being developed 
on a truly gigantic scale. In Spiti, 
for instance, the respective thicknesses of the three 
divisions are roughly 50, 500 and 3,000 feet. The lower 
division corresponds with the ‘‘ceratite-beds'’ of the 
Salt-Range. 

Amongst the fossils characterizing various horizons 
of the Lower Trias, may be mentioned, Ceralites nor- 
malis, the genera Danubites, Tirolites, and Meckaceras, 
and, in the upper zones, Riynchonella Griesbachi. 

The Middle Trias is characterized by the great 
abundance of species belonging to the genera Ceratites 
and Plychites, by Spiriferina Stracheyi in the lower 
beds. and, in the upper beds, by Daonela Lomeli, 

Amongst the enormous succession of strata con- 
stituting the Upper Trias may be noticed, towards the 
base, the beds with Halobia; higher up those known 
as Tropites beds from the abundance of ammonites 
belonging to that genus; still higher the Juvavites 
beds of Spiti and Halorites beds of Kumaon, containing 
inn le ammonites, amongst which the remarkable 
genus Pinacoceras; lastly, the Monotis salinaria shales, 
and strata with Spiriferina Griesbachi and Megalodon, 
The Monotis shales are also largely developed in the 
Pishin and Zhob districts of Balichistén, while shales 
and limestones with Halobia constitute a considerable 
proportion of the Arakan Yoma, 

‘The great thickness of Jurassic limestones, which 
overlies the Trias in the Central Himalaya, has yielded 
very few fossils, and therefore cannot be readily sub- 
divided into zones, These limestones are overlaid by the 
“ Spiti shales "’ of uppermost Jurassic age, whose well- 
known ammonites are current as an article of trade, 
being used all over India for certain religious rites. 

In Baldchistén, the Lias (Lower Jurassic) consists 
of 3,000 or 4,000 feet of black lime- 
stones, some of them oolitic, and 
calcareous shales, with some highly 
fossiliferous bancis, in which the principal sub-divisions 0! 
the European series have been identified. They are 
succeeded by an equal thickness of massive limestones 
of Middie Jurassic age, which constitute the lofty peaks 
that surround Quetta. This massive limestone is 
unconformably overlaid by the Lower Cretaceous, the 
Supra-Jurassic series being absent from Baltchistén, 

‘The Upper Jurassic zones, missit in Butchi, 
‘ are cepresented in Kachh by a thicl 

Iranico'kechs Tags of about 3000 feet of oie 
limestones and shales, passing upwards into sandstones ; 
all the principal ammonite-zones of the Upper Jurassic 
of Europe have been identified in this sequence. The 
same horizons are represented in the Salt-Range and in 
Western Rajputana. The Jprassic is largely represented 
in Burma, where, however, it has not been studied in 


‘Teas of the 
Himalaya, 


jurassic. of 
stn, 
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The Upper Juric of Kachh is suceeded by an 
equal thickness of Lower - 
ower reactoit, Coons sandstones, often slant, 
extending up to the horizon of the Lower Greensand, 
and constituting the Umia beds, already mentioned 
with reference to the Gondwana facies. 
InBaldchistén, the Lower Cretaceous is represented 
by the black * belemnite shales," containing belernites 
ofthe gens Duval, and by the oven brilantly 
striped white and red limestones known as the ‘* 
limestones.”” ‘The Himalayan equivalent of these rocks 
is the Giumal sandstones. The equivalents of the Pach 
limestones have been observed in the Arakan Yoma 
and the Andaman Islands. 


THE UPPER CRETACEOUS SYSTEM, 
Twe middie stages of the Cretaceous, especially 
those just preceding the Gault, are 
not known in India, this horizon 
coinciding with one of the most 
pronounced breaks in the Indian Geological sequence. 
Tt is near the East Coast of Southern India, from 
Pondicherti to Trichinopoli, that the 
most complete sequence of U 
fy ses and santos wi 
sare principally sl an tones wil 
te Batcateus bands full of well fossils 
that have been described in great detail by Forbes, 
Stoliceka and Kossmat. There are three inepal 
divisions, the Utatur, Trichinopoli and Ariyaldr. 
Utatic, mostly shales with some coral limestones, con- 
tains over x00 species of ammonites distributed in 
three zones: the Schloenbachia beds with Sciloen- 
bachia inflata, Turritites Borgeri, Hamites armatus ; 
the Acanthoceras beds with numerous species of 
Acanthoceras, and with Turrilites costatus; and an 
upper zone with Acanthoceras concitiatum, and Nautilus 
luxtoyanus. These three divisions correspond respec- 
tively with the Gault, Cenomanian, and Turonian, 
The Trichinopol beds of Lower Senonian 
(with 27 species of ammonites), consisting of sa 
clays and shingle beds intercalated with shell-lime- 
stones, largely Used {or ornamental purposes, inclnde 
a lower division characterized by Pachydiscus peram- 
plus, Protocardium Hillanum, etc., and an upper 
division with Placenticeras Tamulicum, Heterocera- 
indicum, etc. Rg 
The Ariyalir, mostly Upper Senonian, is chiefly 
arenaceous, and contains at its hase a highly fossliferous 
band with more than 50 species of ammonites 
belonging to the genera Pachydiscus, Baculites, Spheno- 
disaus Desmoceras, etc, and numerous, lamelibran- 
chiata’ and gastropods amongst which the Cypreide 
and Volutide are particularly well represented. The 
wpperost strata of the Anyalér are known as the 
iiniyur_ beds, and contain the characteristic Danian 
species Nauditus Danicus. 
Cenomanian beds containing Acanthoceras are 
vj a known in Hee a ie ema 
Pres Cretaceous of range. retaceous is 
faasdis ” ey developed in Balfchistin 
and in the Laki of Sind, Its lower members are 
Yimestones constituting the Hemipneustes beds, of Cam- 


‘Absence of Middle 
‘Crelaceous, 


Upper Cretaceous of 
‘Southern India, 


panian or Lower Marstrichtian age. They are followed 
xy a great thickness of sandstones often interbedded 
with volcanic material, known as the Pab sandstones, 
Highly fossiliferous bands are sometimes associated with 
the Pab sandstones, especially in their upper zones, the 
commonest fossil being Cardita Beaurmonti, It is pos- 
sible that some af the uppermost Cardia Beaumonti 
eds are of Danian age. 
The great volcanic group of the Deccan trap in 
the peninsula is undetlaid by a 
formation of slight thickness, but 
of considerable horizontal extent, 
constituting the Lameta seties where it exhibits the 
fluviatile facies, and the Bigh beds, where it is marine, 
The Bégh and Lameta correspond with the Utatir of 
Southern India. 
The eruptions of Cs Deccan trap continued 
up to the end of the Cretaceous, 
Pesan Tr the uppermost layer of the Cardita 
Beaumonti beds in Sind being still overlaid by a 
basalt flow. These eruptions have covered an enor- 
mous portion of the peninsula with basaltic flows, the 
‘western portion in particular, north of latitude 16°, being 
entirely soapet by this formation. {n the Zhob Valley 
of Baldchistan, the series is represented by huge 
pearing __‘intFusions of gabbro associated with 
Chromsetnok — secpentines Yocally tich in chrome. 
/ Similar rock ate extensively develop. 
el in the Arakan Yoma and the Andaman Islands, 
‘The Deccan ap eruptions appear to have coine 
cided with the final breaking up Hie Gondwana-Land. 


High and Lames 
‘ets. 


THE EOCENE SYSTEM, 

With the end of the Cretaceous, the Mesozoic or 
secondary era came to a close. 

‘The ¢ in India, asin other countries, includes 
the bulk of the nununulitic limestones. It includes three 
principal divisions: the Ranikot, the Laki, and 
Khirthar. The uppermost beds of the Upper Ranikot 
contain the earliest abundant nummulites belonging 
principally to the species V. flanulatus. 

Laki division exhibits either a shaly arenaceous 
ahi eres vem 07-3 calcareous facies according to 
cask ame various localities, Its characteristic 
nummulites are N. afacicus, and N, 
(Asstina) granulosa, The Laki limestones abound also 
in foraminifera of the genus Alveolina. The Laki divi- 
sion is economically of great importance containing-as 
it does an important coal-bearing horizon in Baldchistén 
and the Punjab. 

The Khirthar comnts largely ot limestones which, 

ir in the range of that name alo 

Nein rhe Sind-Baldchistin. frontier, ate 
as much as 3,000 feet thick. It contains the zones 
ichest in nummulites, amongst which may be men: 
tioned N. lavigatus, N. perforatus, N.  gizchensis, 
Assilina spira. 

Both the Laki and Khirthar are well developed in 
Kachh, and in the Salt-1 ein the Arakan Yoma and in 
the Andaman Islands. The Laki is largely developed 
in Western Rafputana. The nummulitics of Surat and 
of Assam and the Subéthn group of the Simla region 
correspond with the Khirthar. 
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THE PEGU OR MEKRAN (FLYSCH} SYSTEM. 


(Oligocene and Lower Miocene), 

Tue end of the Eocene coincides with the opening 
of the last and most important chapter of the geological 
justory of India. The quiescent conditions that had 
lasted ever since the Upper Carboniferous now came to 
an end,’ and the earth's crust entered into a renewed 
phase of distarbance. The enormous mass of sediments 
that had so quietly accumulated upon the uiualy sink- 
ing floor of the Tethys was now powerfully compressed. 
in’ a horizontal (tangential) direction, and was thrown 
into a succession of ridges, which became the great moun- 
tain ranges of the present day : the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the Himalaya. 

Three phases can be distinguished in this grand up- 
heaval, one at the end of the Eocene, 
one in the Middle Miocene, and 
the last in the Middle or Upper 
Pliocene. The first upheaval, although it extensively 
folded the Eocene and underlying older strata, uplifting 
them in many fegions into ranges of considerable 
altitude, was not nevertheless sufficient to obliterate the 
Tethys.’ This ocean still preserved its continuity ; the 

adual subsidence uf its foor, of which we have evidence 
irom Upper Carboniferous to Eocene, still continued, 
or even became accentuated, judging by the enormous 
thickness of sandstones and gritty shales all bearing 
evidence of deposition in rather shallow water that 
accumulated throughout the Oligocene, These dark 
grey or greenish shales and often calcareous sandstones 
ute singularly uniform and monotonous in appearance, 
constituting the bulk of the great formation known 
tee dn, a8 the" Ayseh."* Beds of similar 
iin appearance had already been depos- 
ited in the same area during Eocene and even 
Cretaceous times, but it is during the Oligocene that 
most of the fysch was deposited. 

Towards the end of the Middle Miocene, a second 
orogenic phase still more powerful than the Upper 
Eocene one upheaved the flysch strata, folding them 
into innumerable corrugations, and the Tethys was cut 
up into a series of disconnected lagoons or inland seas 
which finally disappeared in the last great upheaval of 
Pliocene times, 

‘A homogeneous series of strata was thns formed, 
resting unconformably upon the Eocene, and uncon- 
formably overlaid by the Upper Miocene and Pliocene. 
It constitutes the Pegu system of Burma, and the 
Mekran system of Babichistén. 

The flysch fee ot | this sonere Balichistén is 

as the Kojak shales, an 

Kelek tales aimost unfossliferous formation, 

occasionally containing, however, fossiliferous bands 

with Numulites intermedius, N. vascus, and other 
fossils of Oligocene age. 

Tn the ‘eighbourbeog of what was once the shore 

ofthe ocean in which the fiysch was 
Siifard Baitcic,, deposited, the sediments acquire a 

Z mus facies and become highty 
fossitiferous. In Sind and in Balichistdn the fossiliferous 
facies is divided into three ipal divisions, the Nari, 
Géj, and Hinglaj, The Naci includes the Middle and part 
of the Upper Oligacene, Its lower division frequently 


Upheaval of the 
Mined 











consists of massive nummulitic limestones resting with 
‘ varying amounts of unoonformity on 
Nevisecc the nuramulitic limestones of Eocene 
age. It is the last horizon rich in large nummulites, 
principally N. intermedius and N. vascus,acoompanied by 
aj seca, —-‘epidocyclines of the group of L. 
dilatata. The G4}, consisting of shales 
and coral limestones, is of uppermost Oligocene age. 
‘The Hinglaj Series, well developed along the Mekran 
lagi sees, Coast, in the Persian Gulf Tslands, in 
the Irawaddi Valley and Andaman 
Islands, consists principally of clays and sandstones, and 
conglomerates with a few calcareous bands, The Hingldj 
Series is mainly of Burdigalian age (Lower Miocene), the 
‘uppermost bedsbeing perhaps Helvetian (Middle Miocene). 
‘Corresponding in age with a portion of the Pegu System 
are the great intrusions of granite, of 
diorite, of augite-syenite, and of por- 
phyries, that cut through the Eocene 
rocks of Baluchistén ‘forming some of the highest hill 
ranges, such as the Ras Koh, the Khwaja Amran. Of 
the same age are the Tertiary granites of the Himalaya. 
Other products of this igneous activity are the 
petroleum of Burma, Assam and 
the Punjab, and in all probability 
the salt-mar! and salt deposits of the 
Salt-Range, as well as may deposits of sulphur. The 
petroleum, owing to its inferior density as compared 
me Pees has ares along the ans pet anticlines i 
yystem, wherever a layer o| laceous 10 
has provided an’ impermeable oof. Gases have also 
collected along these anticlinal crests, and are apt to find 
their way to the surface through fssuses, producing the 
mud-volcanoes that often rise along the outcrops of 
these anticlinal ames. Thess are four Pence soups of 
mud-volcanoes, situated respectively 
Modvolanocs long the Eastern and Western bot- 
ders of the Acakan Yoma, in the Gomal Valley along the 
Aighén-Baltch Frontier, and along the Mekran Coast. 
In the Punjab, the equivalents of the Peg System 
are known as the Murree beds ; in the Himalaya as the 
Kasauli and Dagshai beds, 
The coal-seams of Assam and Burma occur in the 
Pegu System and are of Oligocene age, 
In the Mari hills of Balichistdu, some beds, contain- 
ing Mastodon angustidens and other Middle Miocene fos- 
sils, probably belong to the upper part of this system, 


THE SIWALIK SYSTEM. 

‘THERE are no typical marine deposits in India newer 
than the appermost beds of the Pegu System. The main, 
‘upheaval of the Himalaya and of the mountains of Balt. 
chistén and Burma took place during the Middle Miocene, 
after which nothing remained of the ocean that formerly 
occupied their site but a number of basins isolated from 
‘one another in which the strata known as Siwaliks, prin- 
Sipaly days sandstones and conglomerate were deposit. 

ike all inland seas, these basins were subjected 
to variations in their degree of saltness that were 
prejudicial to the development of aquatic organisms. 
Hence the remains of animals of this class are scanty. 
Some of the conglomerate beds, especially in the 
Upper Siwaliks, are of flaviatile origin, and may be 
regarded as alluvial fans, 


Graitie 
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In Pliocene times, these beds were upheaved during 
the final phase of mountaingrowth of the Himalaya, 
after which the only earth-movement that has taken 
place is a comparatively gentle warping that has affected 
certain regions of Peninsular and extra-Peninsular India 
and of the Indo-Gangetic plain in Post-Phocene times. 

The chief interest of the Siwalik formation resides 
in the remains of extinct animals that haye been made 
known to the scientific world through the researches of 
Cautley, Falconer, and Lydekker. The bones and teeth 
of these animals are found principally in the conglomeratic 

Sivatik feune, -(@YE*S at the base and at the top of 
g the series. Those found at the base 
are of Upper Miocene (Pontian) age, and contain a 
fauna contemporaneous with that of Pikermi in Greece. 
Amongst the numerous extinct genera of this fauna 
may be mentioned Dinotherinm, Mastodon, Hipparion, 
Helladotherium, Hyanarctos. The upper conglomerates 
are of Pliocene age and contain the living genera 
Elephas, Equus, Ursus and many others, all of them 
represented, however, hy extinct species. 


THE QUATERNARY ERA, 


It is not certain whether at the end of the Pliocene 
upheaval an arm of the sea still separated the Himalaya 
from the Indian Peninsula, but if this were so, it soon 
became filled by the products of the disintegration of 
the Himalaya, and in this manner originated the great 

Fommmien tte 2lttvial plain of the Ganges, which 

Fomian ofthe now links the Peninsula together 

with the Asiatic continent. The 

bee depth of the Ganges alluvium, as revealed by 

rings, Indicates that in its case also subsidence must. 
have proceeded simultaneously with deposition. 

Except in the neighbourhood of the delta, the greater 
portion of the alluvial plain is above the level of the 
Kighest floods of the Ganges and its tributaries, indicat- 
ing that this area has been upheaved, or that the delta 
region has been depressed within relatively recent times. 
‘The presence of a mass of ancient alluvium, known as the 
Madhupur jungle north of Dacca in the midst of the delta, 
region, further indicates that a certain amount of dis- 
turbance must have occurred. The existence of ancient 
alluvial areas enclosed within rock basins along the 
course of some of the Peninsular rivers, such asthe Nar- 
bada, Tépti_ and Godavéti, points to the same conclusion, 
and it is evident that a certain amount of irregular warp- 
ing has affected India in Pleistocene times. In conse 
quence of these physical changes, the ancient alluvium 
and the one still in process of formation can be readily 
distinguished {rom one another. 
They are known in the vernacular as 
“‘phdngar” and “khddar.” In geo 
Jogical age, they correspond with the two main divisions 
of the Quaternary era, the Pleistocene and Recent. The 
Pleistocene age of the bhingar or older alluvium is cleariy 
shown by the remains of numerous extinct animals 
amongst which may be mentioned Elephas anliguus, a 
characteristic species of the Pleistocene of Europe, and 
various extinct species of horse, ox, thinoceros, hippo- 

‘ tamus. Contem with 
Prtwovemn, these are the eatiet remains of 
prehistoric man in the shape of stone implements 


Older and Newer 
alleviura, 


belonging to the “‘Chellean” or amygdaloid type, the 
carlet type of the eatlier stone age. 

Imp loid type have been found 

jie in “‘Taterite,”” a ferrugin- 
ous material, which is formed a8 a 
superficial alteration of rocks in waim regions subjected 
to “‘monsoon’” conditions, that is, to alternately wet and 
dry seasons. The effect of lateritic weathering is to 
remove the silica of rocks, leaving a concretionary mass 
consisting of hydrates of iron, aluminium or manganese, 

When the laterite is very free from silica and con- 
tams locally a large excess of the hydrates either of 
iron, aluminium or manganese, it constitutes valuable 
ores of these metals. 

The laterite is largely of Pleistocene age, but some of 
it may still be forming at the present day, while there 
are important masses of the same material that were 
formed in Eocene or even earlier times, 

‘Some of the “raised beaches” observed all round the 
coasts of India at altitudes of as mi 

Reised beaches, 56'r09 feet are probably Pleistocene. 
The consolidated wind-blown calcareous sand largely 
made up of foraminiferal tests, which a along 7 

coasts of the Arabian seaand is largely 

Porbandar atone, aed as a building material under the 
name of Porhandar stone, is also probably Pleistocene. 

‘There are two regions of Pleistocene and Recent 
volcanic activity situated along lines of dislocation in 
the curved systems of ranges on either side of the great 

Recent volcanoes, Himalayan “‘are,’* The eastern one 
situated in the ‘Malay arc follows 

the inner or eastern side of the Arakan Yoma, and its 
continuation the Andaman Islands, the best known vol- 
canes being Pupa, Narcondam Island,and Barren Island. 

Along the western or ‘‘[ranian arc,’ the 
largest volcano within the Indian Empire is the extinct 
Koh-i-Sultén in the Nushki Desert. 

Oscillations of the relative sea level during the Recent 
Period are indicated by such features as low-level raised 
beaches, the oyster-bed lately discovered in Calcutta, the 
submerged forests of Bombay and the East Coast. 


ts of the am 
emt 


Tue Geotocical Suavey oF INpIa, 

The Geological Survey of India was organized al 
its presents lines in 1850, under the superintendence of 
the late Dr. Thomas Oldham, LL.D., F-R.S.,and was des 'g- 
ned in the first instance for a survey of the coalfields of 
the country. The work has, however, been extended 
over other areas, with a view to the preparation of a geo- 
logical map, and the investigation of other minerals 
of economic value. 

Coincident with the issue of the geological maps 
descriptive Memoirs and shorter papers in the Records 
have been published, dealing with the scientific and 
economic aspects of the work of the Department, 
The published memoirs now exceed go volumes, and 
the main results have been summarized in Manuals, 
separately treating the scientific and the economic 
Tesults of the survey. 

Since the retirement of the late Dr. T. Oldham, 
the Department has been under the direction suc- 
cessively of 

‘HL B. Medlicott, ma. Fr.s.; W. King, B.A, D.Sc; 
C. L. Griesbach, c.Lz.; and T. H. Holland, a.R.0.8, PRS, 
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Indian Art and Architecture. 


(Continued. ) 


DRAVIDIAN ART. 

The Dravidians have inhabited the southern por- 
tion of the peninsula from time immemorial. No record, 
or even tradition, exists regarding the birthplace of 
the race, which in language and character differs from 
that of their neighbours, from whom they have, during 
the course of their history, kept apart and separate. 
The theory that they are of Turanian origin is chiefly 
based upon the numerous Assyrianisms that exist in 
their institutions and mythology; but when the close 
cummercial connection between the Persian Gulf and 
the Malabar Coast from 
the earliest times is 
taken into account, it 
must be admitted that 
conclusions, supported 
by such evidence alone, 
are not entirely convine- 
ing. They presented a 
solid barrier to the con- 
quest of the whole pen- 
insula by the Aryans, 
although showing little 
power of expansion 
themselves ; but between 
the 4th and the 7th cen- 
turies, one branch of the 


Dravidian race over- 
flowed its northern 
boundaries, and con- 


quering the Chalukyan 
kingdom, penetrated. as 
far north as the Ner- 
budda river, They were 
subsequently driven 
back, but not before 
they had left behind 
them, as a magnificent 
record of their artistic 
enius, the Kylas Mono- 
ithic Temple at Ellora, 
an illustration of which 
appears in Volune J. 
This outburst ap- 
pears to have exhausted 
the fighting capabilities 


of the race, for they 
thenceforth sunk into 
the partial, or total, 


dependence which has 
been their lot to the 
present day, None of 
the other races of India, 
however, succeeded in 
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absorbing them, nor did they even obtain an appreciable 
or permanent settlement in the country. The Dra- 
vidians always remained wealthy and powerlul, and 
from about the year A.D. x,000, Luildings were erected 
which proved themcapable of embarking m the must 
splendid architectural undertakings. These are ex- 
emplified in the Stone Temples erected at Madura 
Tanjore, Chillumbrum, Tinnevelly, and other places 
in the Madras Presidency. 

Nearly all the existing buildings, however, are of 
comparatively modern date, the great building age mn 
Southern India having been the 16th and 17th centuries, 
Some structural build- 
ngs, it 15 true, can be 
traced back to the soth 
or 13th century with 
certainty, but “beyond 
that, the dates are 
purely conjectural, 

It is generally ac- 
cepted, however, that 
the Kylas at Ellora and 
the temples at Purud 
Kal are anterior to the 
rath century and that 
probably the ‘' raths’’ 
at Mahayellpur belong 
to the sth or 6th cen. 
tury. 

These latter, however, 
being cut from single 
blocks of granite, show 
no signs of wear or 
decay, and therefore 
afford no outward 
evidence of their age. 
They ate five in number, 
and stand on the sea- 
shore, each being carved 
from a single block of 
granite. Externally they 
are all more or less 
finished, but in only one 
has an attempt been 
made to hollow out the 
interior, It is com- 
Pletely cracked through, 
and is unfinished, the 
work having been’ pro- 
bably abandoned when 
it was found that the 
support left for the solid 
granite roof was insuffi- 
cient, Comparison be- 
tween them and the later 
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constructed temples, leave no doubt but that they 
gave the type to all the Dravidian religious edifices, 
although the grouping of the various buildings had not 
then been developed. In the Kylas at Ellora this step 
has been made, and the whole arrangement is as com- 
plete as at any future period. 

Apart [rom its historical interest, the Kylas is one 
of the most singular and interesting monuments of the 
architectural arts in India, Unlike the Buddhist 
excavations, it ig not a mere interior chamber cut into 
the rock of a hillside, but is as complete a temple as 
could be erected on the plain. Its sole drawback, from. 
the point of view of its effect, being that in cutting the 
sock around it to provide an exterior, the whole has 
necessarily heen placed in a pit. A trench was cut into 
the sloping side of a hill, in the form of an oblong, to 
the depth of about too fect at its innermost side, 
leaving the ontermost wall of rock intact. From the 
central mass, the earth was removed and a complete 
temple has heen fashioned ; the exterior and interior 
cing most cluborately carved. The outermost wall 
thay hoen pierced and wrought into the form of a gate- 
way, through which entrance is obtained into the 
temple and the court which surrounds it. Cut out of 
the surrounding ctiff is a per'stylar cloister with cells 
and halls in two, and sometimes three, storeys, Out- 
wardly the ‘‘Vimana’’ rusembles the ‘‘raths’’ at 
Mahavellipur, but is more refined in form, while the 
interior has heen hollowed out, and is supported by 
massive piers, What strikes the beholder with as- 
tonishment is, that the whole is carried out in 
accordance with a perfectly thought-out design. On 

cr side of the porch are two square pillars called 
“‘deupelans "’ or lamp-posts, and two elephants about 
lite size, all cut out of the native rock. 

Despite the calculations of Fergusson, that the 
actual labour involved in excavating such a monument, 
wsless than that required to build one of similar dimen- 
sions, the impression produced by the Kylas ie that 
af admiration for the mind, or minds, that could 
conceive such a work, and respect for the industry and 
tenacity of purpose that brought it to so perfect a 
completion. 

We will now proceed to the temples of a later 
date, chiefly constructed of stone and brick, found only 
in the Southern portion of the peninsula. 

They resemble in some respects, and yet differ in 
others, fram those of the Hindus of Central and 
Northern India, They form more imposing groups ; 
for beside the Temple proper, or ‘ Vimana,” they 
comprise a ''Mantapa "” or porch, aud sometimes @ 
considerable number of ‘Gopuras’” or gateways, as 
well as a ‘*Choultrie"* or pillared hall. 

The Vimanas are invariably square in plan, and 
tise in storeys gradually decreasing in size until the 
dome-shaped apex is reached. The Temple at Tanjore 
has as many as fourteen of these storeys, and rises to 
a height of nearly 200 feet. It is almost the only one 
1m which the “‘Vimana’’ is the prinicpal object, round 
which the subordinate ones are grouped in such a man- 
ner as to make a cons‘stent whole. In most instances 
the buildings have been aggregated together, as if by 
accident, and the temple which isthe principal object 
is s0 utterly overpowered by the secondary ones as 








to destroy all appearance of design. The ‘Vimana’? 
stands in a court surrounded by a high wall, externally 
quite plain, but ornamented internally by colonnades, 
and cloisters or buildings devoted to the service of the 
Temple. Entrance to this court is obtained through 
one or more gateways or ““Gopuras,”” that at Sering- 
ham having as many as seventeen. The form of the 
“Gopuras”” differs from that of the ‘Vimanas" only 
in being obiong instead of square in plan, This 
necessitates the abandonment of the circular crowning 
ornament, its place being taken by one cylindrical in 
shape. Some of the Gopuras are imposing structures ; 
that at Kumbaconum, for instance, rising to twelve 
storeys. Both ‘‘ Vimanas‘* and “‘Gopuras’’ are elab- 
orately ornamented with carving, consisting of hor’ 
wrest bands of niches, covering the walls of each storey. 
‘These horizontal hands are cut, in the centre of each 
of the four walls, by a vertical line of larger celle 
supported by projections to right and left, which, 
decreasing in size as they ascend, are crowned by a 
winged ornament. Seen in the blaze of an Indian day, 
these buildings are not lacking in richness of effect, 
though the eye wearied by the innumerable shadows, 
cast from the multitude of carved details, looks in vain 
for the relief a plain undecorated surface would afford. 

‘The most extraordinary structures connected with 
these Temples are the pillared halls, or ‘Chotltries,”” 
which occupy positions within the enclosures or courts. 
Their uses are various; but the Nuptial Halls, in 
which the mystic union of the male and female 
divinities is celebrated once a year, are the most 
elaborate and extensive. 

They sometimes consist of nearly 1,000 columns 
composed of close-grained granite, covered with sculp- 
ture from base to capital, with scarcely two pillars 
exactly alike. They lack, however, the sense of design 
and artangement of the Jaina porches, the pillars being 
placed too close together, and at absolutely regular in- 
tervals. What impression of grandeur can be obtained 
from a forest of granite pillars, each formed from a 
single stone, and all more or less carved, they possess ; 
but their want of design detracts painfully from the 
effect they might have produced. A certain number 
of pillars in the centre are sometimes omitted, but this 
is the only attempt on the part of their builders to 

‘the monotonous lines of columns. Allied to these 
halls are the corridors, which sometimes occupy a large 
portion of the ground within the walled enclosure. 
‘That at Ramisseram is nearly 4,000 feet in length, the 
breadth varying from 20 feet to 30 feet, and the height 
being 30 feet. Their pillars aré about 10 feet apart, 
and are most elaborately 

The most artistic features of the Dravidian style 
are the compound pillars, employed to support the 
stone roofs of the temple porches. They consist of a 
main shaft, upon which the great beams supporting 
the flat roots rest. In order to lesse™ the wid of the 
roof span, brackets are employed, and these are support- 
ed by pillars of lighter construction, attached at their 
bases to the main shaft, The effect is extremel; 
graceful and original, giving an appearance of lightness 
and strength to the jhole column. 

‘Before proceedigg to consider the Dravidian sculp- 
ture, @ point of great archgological, and in a lesser 
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degree of artistic, interest may be mentioned, namely, 
the undoubted similarity between these temples 
those of the Egyptians. The gateways or ““Gupuras, 
both in form and purpose, resemble the pylons oi the 
Egyptian Temples as do the great ‘‘Mantapas’” or 
halls of 1,000 columns, with even greater accuracy, 
reproduce ‘their hypostyle halls. 

Whether this is accidental, or whether both 
Egyptian and Dravidian Architecture sprung trom a 
common origin, are questions which cannot at present 
be answered with any 





certainty, 
Artistically, the 
Dravidian style, as 


exemplified in their 
constructed buildings. 
possesses more of the 
barharic element than 
any other in India. 
Its forms are more 
crude, and the plan- 
ning is lessskilful, than 
in either the Jaina or 
Indo-Aryaa style. 
The masses are pon- 
derous, and the deco- 
rations lack restraint ; 
and with the exception 
of the composite pil- 
lars before mentioned, 
it has added but little 
to the sum of beauti- 
fulideas, in the arch.- 
tecture of the world. 


CIVIL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


No c'vil buildings 
dating before the 
advent of the Maho- 
medans exist in 
Southern India, aad 
what is remarkable 7 
a country of several 
kingdoms, frequently 
at war with one 
another, no fortresses 
are to be found. No 
cenotaphs to mark 
the bur'al places of 
the ashes of the'r de- 
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pearance is to he attributed to the same cause 
whch accounts for the destruction of most of the 
early ed-fices throughout India, namely, that they were 
ba It ni wood. Sane 

The hall of the palace of Madura is an ‘example of 
uuadorved simplety, rivaling in th’s respect any af 
the Mussalm» bu kd rgs found in India: while in other 
iastanices, such as that of the arcad'ng of the court ol 
the palace at Ta sjore, are seen the exuberant details 
ef the Dravdias carvers, super'mposed upon. the 
Structural form of the 
Mahomedans, Before 
any’ composite style 
could he developed 
from the conjunction 
of these two opposing 
ideas, the advent of 
the European acd 
decay of the Mussal- 
man power destroyed 
it, and Ted to the in- 
troduction of Western 
styles, alien to both, 
Since then, in civil 
ture, no pure 
style, cither Western, 
or Eastern, has beon 
developed, but build- 
inigs more or less com- 
monplace and yulgar, 
contain ‘ng mixtures of 
East and West, have 
been erected, 


DRAVIDIAN 
SCULPTURE, 
Montion has already 

been made of the ex- 
tranrdinary diversit 
of outline and detait 
in the carvings of the 
p'llars of the Nuptial 
Halls of the Temples, 
These are far too nus 
merous ta particu. 
larize, and it is only 
possible to describe 
Ivoadly their charac- 


























parted Kings adorn 
the vicinity of the an- 
cient capitals of the 
Dravidian States, such as are fuurd “» Northern Ind a. 
When, however, the Dravd’as came into contact 
with the Mussalmans, palaces, kutcherr'es, and 
elephant stables, rivalling the sple-dour of ther 
rel-gious build:rgs and the palaces of the'r conquerors. 
were erected at Vijayaragar, Madura, avd Tanjore. 
They bear not the si'ghtest resemblance to the archi- 
tecture of their temples, but are based entirely upon 
the Moghul style. That civ) buldings must have 
existed before this period is probable, and their eatire 
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teri Patient Ja> 
tour, and almost 
incredible industry 


expended upon their 
production, they share 
with all Indian work ; 
but they are chiefly remarkable for their wild 
‘magination. When portraying the composite mon- 
sters made up of two or more animals, they make the 
works of the European sculptors of the grotesque in the 
Middle ages appear sane almost to dullness, by com- 
parison. Of pure beauty there is but little, though 
on theother hand, there is none of the deadening repeti- 
ton of the Northern Indian sculpture, Fancy here 
tums riot, usurping the place of order, symmetry or 
fitness. This wealth of imagination gives great spirit 
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to many of their individual carvings; and in those where 
jc figures are attempted, this quality in a great 
measure compensates for their faulty modelling and 
proportions, Someof these figures hear striking resem- 
tance to those of the carly German sculptors, in their 
sp-rited portrayal of action ; and, like them, arrest the 
spectator hy their realism, but Jeave his sense of beauty 
untouched. These figures are the only form of Dravidian 
sculpture containing the seeds of progress. From them 
a living art could be developed, but their “ grotesques”” 
mark the finality of imagination carried to extremes. 
jature has been discarded, and its study would only 
he @ restraint. Beauty of line and arrangement 
might brmg these grotesques within the realm of 
Art, but those two qualities are 
absent, and it is very doubtful if the 
race, as it now exists, 13 capable of 
developing them. All the evidence goes 
to prove that the artistic activity 
of the Dravidians, during their finest 
period in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
was the culmination of the power of 
artistic expression of the race, which in 
that effurt exhausted itself, and is now 
as dead as any other style in Ind'a, 





DRAVIDIAN PAINTING. 

Colour appears to have had as little 
chaem tor the Dravidians as it had for 
the Indo-Aryans. There are certainly, 
upon the Kylas Temple, the remams 
ol the painted omament upon plaster, 
with which probably a great portion ul 
the temple was covered, Ia very few 
ot the moder buildings is it employed. 
cither m conjunction with, or as a 
substitute for, carving. True it ss that 
some of the carvings in the more 
modern temples and corridors bave 
hoen daubed over with crude pigment. 
These vandalisms, however, so far 
from leading one to suppose that 2 
taste for colour once formed an im- 
portant item m the artistic equip- 
iment of the Dravidian race, point 
to the opposite conclusion, and sup- 
port the opinion that painting, as 
as art, no more appealed to the 
taste and understanding of the people 
of Southem India than it did to those of 
the North. 


H THE INDO-SARACENIC STYLE. 

The conquest of North-Western India by the 
Mussalmans in the 11th and 12th centuries, intro- 
duced into the country the first alien style in 
art since the Greek ‘incursion under Alexander. 
Unlike the Greek influence, which was ephemeral 
the art of the Mahomedans hecame firmly estab- 
lished, and is now the crowning glory of the penin- 
sula. The general type of their architecture 
is supposed to have been derived from that of 
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the Sésinian Empire, which flourished in Persia 

between A.D. 226 and A.D, 64r. It 
renee are varied in detail in different countries 
tecture. conquered by the followers of 

Mahomet between A.D. 632, when 
Syria first came under their dominion, and A.D. 1453, 
when Constantinople ‘fell; but the style remained 
distinct. The differences in detail were partly due to 
the dissimilarities in the climate of their widespread 
Empire; but even moreso, to the character of the local 
materials employed by their builders, 

Tn Spain and other countries where good stone 
was not available, brick and plaster were employed for 
the structure and embellishment of their buildings. In 

India, where marble and red sandstone 
were to be easily ob- 
We tained, they were 
freely employed, and 
resulted in the development of a more 
monumental style than that found in 
either Egypt, Spain, or Syria. Maho- 
medan buildings may be broadly separ+ 
ated into three groups, namely, 
mosques, tombs, and palaces; and in 
connection with the two last must 
not be forgotten the formal gardens 
which surrounded them. 

‘The plans of their mosques are dic- 
tated by. the requirements uf their 
ritual. Thus their essential features 
are, an untoofed enclosure, rectangular 
in form, with a cen- 

Nears, tral fountain, or pool, 
for ablution. Around this court are 
placed rooled colonnades for protection 
against the heat of the sun, Upon the 
side facing toward Mecca, the colon- 
aade is of extra depth, and contains 
the Myhrab or Niche, the Mimhar or 
Pulpit, and the Dikka or Tribune, 
whence the Imam reads passages from 
the Koran, and intones prayers. En- 
trance to the enclosure is obtained 
through a gateway, which in India is 
genetally an important architectural 
feature. From certain parts of the 
court-yard rise Minars or towers, from 
which the Mueddin calls the Faithful 
to prayer. Domes, of varying height 
and diameter, rise from the flat roofs 
of the colonnades, and it is to these that the principal 
architectural effect of the mosques in India 3s due. 

With the Mahomedans came the first race into India 
who did not burn their dead, but buried them. They 
also brought with them the practice of marking the rest- 
ing places of thet departed by monument, According 
to the importance or wealth of the dead, or his descend- 
aats, the tombs were simple or elaborate. The princes 
of the Tartar races made it a practice to build their own 

‘cake tombs during their lifetime; as peo- 

ple must who wish to ensure sepul- 
chral magnificence. Whilé securing this, they made use 
of the building during their lifetime, as a place of plea 
sant and cool retreat and recreation’ with their friends. 
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The usual process was lor the king or noble to en- 
close a garden outside the city walls, entrance to which 
was gained through one or more splendid gateways. In 
the centre he placed a lofty square terrace, trom which 
radiated four beoad alleys, with marble-paved canals, 
omamented with fountains and bordered by cypress 
and othe evergreens, as well as by fruit trees. Upon 
this tertace he erected a square of octagonal building 
crowned by a dome, and in the more splendid examples 
with smaller dome-roofed apartments, while the four 
main sides were devoted to the doorways. 

During his lifetime, the central hall, or Barrak 
Durrie was used as a festal hall; but at his death the 
tounder’s remains were interred beneath the great 
dome. Sometimes his favourite 
wife lay beside him, while the 
bodies of his family and relations 
were buried beneath the col- 
jateral domes. Perfect silence 
then took the place of festivity 
and mirth, and the care of the 
building was handed over to 
priests, 

The Palaces were almost 
always fortified, and were built 
upon the bank 
of a river or 
jake. The outer walls were 
rectangular; the space within 
being occupied by ranges of 
Pulldings sed by. the guisn, 
as Halls of Audience, private 
apartments for the king, the 
senana, with its gardens and 
baths, and a mosque. 

The character of the decora- 
tions of all Mahomedan buildings 
1s, in theory, limited by the 
teachings of the Koran, which 
prohibits the portrayal of natural 
objects, including human and 
animal forms, In those countries 

Comaster ot ma ETE the 

water cers, Faith is most 
tonelan PROM idly obsery- 

ed, this prohi- 
bition is strictly obeyed, and has 
led to the development of those 
intricate geometrical patterns, 
known as Arabesques. In India, 
however, a considerable latitude was allowed, and many 
of the most exquisite patterns in the buildings at Agra, 
Delhi, and Ahmedabad, are based upon flowers and trees. 

The above are the general characteristics of the 
art and architecture of the Mahomedans, and we will 
now proceed to a more detailed survey of the history 
and artistic achievements of the succeeding Moslem 
dynasties which governed India between the year 1193, 
and the final extinction of Mahomedan rule in 1859. 

‘The first of these was the Pathan Dynasty, which, 

potan Syie, ve conducting North-Western’ Indie 
pegias Sule tt about the year AD. 1193, held 

sway until they were displaced by 
the Moghuls in A.D. 7526. 
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The Pathan style was fully developed before the 
Mahomedans came to India; a specimen stil] being 
extant in the Minar at Ghazni. This was not a 
tower or minar attached to a mosque, but was 
a Tower of Victory. The earlier buildings of the 
Pathans in India ‘show marked divergencies Srom 
the pure style of this minar. The reasons for this 
change were, that being a nation of soldiers, and at 
the same time very energetic builders, they were forced, 
when they first settled in the country, to employ 
Hindu craftsmen to carry out their designs. Being 
also in a hurry, they adapted to their own uses. the 
colunnaded courts of the existing Jaina Temples, which 
they found ready to hand, contenting themselves with 
knocking off the carved figures 
with which the columns were de- 
corated. This comthination of 
the simplicity and largeness of 
conception of the Mahomedans 
with the clahorate and minute 
workinanship of the Hindus pro- 
duceda style unique in its class, 
of which the arches at the Kutab 
and the decorations of the Kutah 
Minar at Old Delhi, and the great 
arch in the mosque at Ajmir, are 
the most famous examp\ 

The second period of P: 
schitectme was characterized 

reversion: 

Pathan Style, and a 4 neater 
Period, . AF 

simplicity and 
restiaint. A more stern adhesion. 
to the precepts of the Koran may 
have dictated this, together wit! 
the fact that Mahomedan arti- 
ficers were available, and that 
the supply of carved pillars from 
deserrated Jaina Temples had 
become exhausted. 

The third period marked a 
return to the 
elaborate de+ 
tail of the 
past, bat in place of a composite 
style, a more consistent one was 
naturally developed. 

The only existing examples in 
Northern India of Pathan archi- 
tecture of any importance, are 
mosques and tombs, the one great civi) building being 
the Kutab Minar at Old Delhi. 

The finest specimens of the first period are the 
mosque at Old Delhi and the mosque at Ajmir. Of the 
second period, the tomb of Shere Shah near Sasserun, 
the Kala Musjid in the present City of Delhi, and the 
Jumma Musjid at Jaunpore, while examples of the 
third period will be found in the many ruined tombs 
which strew the plains round Old Delhi. 

‘The Mahomedan buildings in Ahmedabad are more 
essentially Indian in their character than any of the 
varieties of Saracenic architecture found elsewhere. The 
Teason for this is, that although the Moslems conquered 
Guzerat,and Ahmed Shah set up his capital on the banks 
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of the Sabarmati, they never wholly subdued the ree 
hrallious spirit of their subjects, nor converted the bulk 
‘Abmedibad, af them to their Faith, On the con- 
"trary, from an artistic point of view 
the Guzerathis conquered the'r conquerors, and forced 
them tu adopt their forms and umamen ‘» which were 
superior to any known to the invaders. The mosques 
are Jaina in almost every detail. Arches, it is true, 
were inserted ; hut merely as symbols of the Fai h, and 
ot on account of theit constructive necessity. | The 
domes and minars are tefined in forn, and decorated out 
of all resemblance to those of Northern India 5 while 
the construct-onal methods are ‘dent cal with thove used 
in the bu'lling of the Jaina Temples, The two eclee 
brated pierced stane windows have alr ly been mene 
tioned, the design of which is purely Indian. with the 
smaller mosques, especially that of the Rani Sipri, 
scarvely recognizable as Moslem hniklings, Again, i 
only necessaryto 
wmpare ‘the 
minars in Abmes 
dabad,with their 
elaborately 
carved bases and) 
bracketed gale 
leries, with those 
at Delhi and 
Agra, to see at 
ance how: great 
was the ine 
fluence of the 
Jaina — builders 
upon the tradi. 
tional forins af 
their rulers, 
The tombs show 
the same influ 
ence, those ol 
Meer Abu Turab, 
Syad Osman, and 
Shah Allum bes 
ing constructed 
upon the princi« 
ples Jaina 
ture, 
stem 18 carned to its greatest extent at a 
place situated five miles from the 
city, where the remains of a niagni- 
ficent collection of buildings can be seen. These 
clude an almost pertect mosque, three tombs and 
asplendd palace, surrounding an extensive tank, access 
to which is gained by a noble range ol steps. This 
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which in its day could scarcely have been 
utby any an bnia, js ome which, even in its 
mt state of desertion and decay, impresses the 





speetater by “ts combination of simplicity and clegance. 
Foward (he end et thee career, when Guzerat 
Came more completely under the dominion of the 
Moslems, the architects ot Almedabad reverted to the 
arched forms generally used by ther brethren in 
Northern India and elsewhere. A tomb erected by 
Mahmud Begurra at Mabmudabad is a striking and 
beautiful example of th’s more solid and simple style, 
sarely :f ever surpassed by any tomb in India. 
























SOF THE MINARS OF MOSQUES iN 


An ofishoot of the Pathans, the Ghoti Dynasty, 

set up an independent kingdom 

Mute: in about the year A.D. 140%, 
and made its capital at Mandu, situated on an 
extensive plateau, forming a spur’ of the Vindhyas. 
Here for the space of one hundred and sixty-eight 
years, buildings of 2 most extensive and elaborate 
character were erected. The walls surrounding the 
plateau are more than 30 miles in length, while mosques, 
tombs. and palaces of the greatest magnificence 
coveredl the space within them, It has long since been 
a deserted city; its monuments rent by the Inxurant 
growth of climbing plants, or hidden in the recesses 
of an almost impenetrable jungle. At the instance 
oi Lord Curzon, efforts are now being made to 
preserve the great mosque. and its two most splendid 
palace, the Jehaj Mahal and the Baz Bahadur, from 
complete destruction, These buildings are monu- 
mental rather 
than elegant in 
style, and are 
more fascinating 
to the artist in 
their picturesque 
decay, than in- 
teresting as exe 
amples of archi« 
peninl cere: 
lopment to the 
aithologat 

Tt has been 
before noticed 
that the pre- 
sence of suitable 
building stone 
had marked in- 
fluence upon the 
traditional Ma~ 
homedan style 
in Northern 
India. The ab+ 
sence of this 
material gives a 
local individua- 
lity to the build. 
ngs both i Bengal and Sind, where brick alone 
was available, Each of these provinces introduced 
a new feature inta the style, besides developing 
variat.ons in the shape of the pointed arch, as a result, 
of the'r brick construction. 

In Bengal. the new feature took the jorm of 
the curved roofs to the ‘‘Chattries”* 
which crowned the angles of the 
buildings, already noticed in the 
section dealing ‘with Indo-Aryan 
Gvil Architecture. In Sind the variation adopted was 
in the style of decorating the surfaces of the mosques. 
Tn place of carving, tiles of great beauty, both as 
regards desiga and colour, were extensively used. 

This method of decoration was undoubtedly derived 
‘rom that of the Mahomedans in Persia, but it never 
took as firm a hold upon architects in India as it did 
upon the builders in the more Westem portions of 
the Mahomedan Empire. Its possibilities were here 
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ol the Sabarmati, they never wholly subdued the re- 
bellious spirit of their subjects, nor converted the bulk 
‘Ametatan, «i them to their Faith, Gp the con- 
trary, from an artistic paint of view 
the Guzerathés conquered the'r conquerors, and forced 
them to adopt their forms and ornaments, which were 
superior to any known to the invaders, The mosques 
are Jaina in almost every detail. Arches, it is true, 
were inserter ; but merel ymbols of the Fath, and 
not on account of their constructive necessity. 
domes anc minars are refined in form, and decorated out 
of all resemblanee to those of Northern India: while 
the constructional methods are ‘dent cal with those used 
in the hutlding af the Jaina Temples. The two cel 






























tioned, the design of which is purely Inu 
Smaller mosques, especially that of the Rani § 
searcely recognizable as Moslem buildings, Again, it is 
ently necessary to 
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npon the tradi 
tional forms of 
the users. 
‘The tombs show 
the same infu. 
ence, those ot 
Meer Abu Turub, 
ya Osman, ail 
wh Allam be- 
ing constructed 
upon the yin 
ples ot J 
architecture. 
This system 1s carried to its greatest extent at a 
place situated five miles trom the 
city, where the remains ot a magni- 
twcent cullection ot” buildings can be seen. These 
welude an almost perfect musque, three tontbs and 
asplen'd palace, surrounding an extensive tank, access 
to which ained by a noble range ol steps. Thi 
group, which in its day could scarcely have been 
surpassed by any “i India, is one which, even in its 
nt state ol desertion and de impresses the 
ation of v'mplicity and elegance. 
end ol theit career, when Guzerat 
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arched forms generally used by the'r bretliren in 
Northern India and elsewhere. A tomb erected by 
Mahmud Begusra at Malunudabad is a striking and 
beaut.{ul example of tics more sol:d and simple stvle, 
sarely if ever surpassed by any tomb in India, 
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‘An offshoot of the Pathans, the Ghori Dynasty, 
ae set up an independent kingdom 
: in about the year AD. 1401, 
and made its capital at Mandu, situated on an 
extensive plateau, formirg a spur of the Vindhyas. 
Here for the space of one hundred and sixty-eight 
years, buildings of a most_extensive and elaborate 
character were erected. The walls surrounding the 
plateau are more than 30 miles in length, while mosques, 
tombs, and palaces of the greatest magnificence 
covered the space within them. Tt has long since been 
a deserted city ; its menuments rent by the luxuriant 
growth of climbing plants. or hidden in the recesses 
of an almost impenetrable jungle, At the instance 
ol Lord Curzon, efforts are now being made to 
preserve the great mosque, and its two mast splendid 
palaces, the Jehaj Mahal and the Baz Bahadur, from 
complete destruction. ‘These buildings ate  monu- 
mental rather 
than elegant in 
style, and are 
more fascinating 
to the artist in 
their picturesque 
decay, than ine 
teresting as ex 
amples of archi 
tectural  deve- 
lopment to the 
archeologist. 

Tt has been 
before _ noticed 
that the pre- 
sence of suitable 
building stone 
had marked ine 
fluence upon the 
traditional Ma- 
homedan style 
in Northern 
India. The ab- 
sence of this 
material gives a 
local individua- 
lity to the build- 
.ngs both .n Bengal aud Sind, where brick alone 
was avallable, Each of these provinces introduced 
a pew teature into the style, besides developing 
variat.ons in the shape of the pointed arch, as @ result 
of the'r rick construction. 

In Bengal. the new feature took the form of 
the curved roofs to the ‘‘ Chattries'® 
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‘The Mabomedan a 
which crowned the angles of the 
Que? Pow emt uidings, already noticed in the 


section dealing with Indo-Aryan 
| Arch‘tecture. In Sind the var‘ation adopted was 
in the style of decorating the surfaces of the mosques. 
In place of carving, tiles of great beauty, both as 
regards desiga and colour, were extensively used. 
This method of decoration was undoubtedly derived 
trom that of the Mahomedans in Persia, but it never 
took as firm a hold upon architects in India as it did 
upon the builders in the more Western portions of 
the Mahomedan Empire, Its possibilities were here 
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overshadowed and thrust aside by the appreciati 
bestowed upon the more costly and permanent practice 
of inlaying marble with pree‘ous stones. 

Painters who have seen the magnificent effect pro- 
duced by the few existing buildings decorated with tile. 
work remaining and at Lahore, must regret 
ths neglect, but at the same time must recognize the 
sound artistic instinct which rejected the employment 
af tile-work in comb‘nation with marble. 

Ii few in umber and widely separated, the Mal 
medan buildings at Gaur in Bengal, and at Tatia in 
Sind, will he seen to hold not unimportant places in 
the interesting record uf the vasious phases of Moslem 
Art. In India they influenced it at opposite poles : in 
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Hengal, by introducing a form based upon the bamboo 
huts of the indigenous cultivators of the soil, and 
Sind, by bringing it into touch with the artistic geni 
of the Mahomedans of Persia and Mesopotamia. 
Ofthe monuments of the Mahomedan dynasties, 
which held successive sway over the Deccan from 1370 
to 1672, the most remarkable are those at Bijapur. 
These ate due to the building enterprise of the later kings 
of the Adil Shahi Dynasty ; the great epoch being the 
hundred years between 1567 and 1657. During this 
period, their capital was adorned 
with a series of buildings as remark. 
able as those of any of the Mahomedan capitals of 
India. They showed wonderful originality in both 
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design and construction, anda largeness of conception in 
some of their buildings, and an elegance in proportion, 
and an elaboration in detail in others, unsurpassed by 
those of Agra, Delhi, Jauupore,or Ahmedabad, though 
differing from them in a marked degree. ; 

The Jumma Masjid was commenced by Ali Adib 
Shah in 557, and though continued by his succes- 
sors, and never finished, it is ane of the finest in India. 
Although of splendid proportions 
throughout, and free from any 
t ig to the artistic shape and the 
constructional skill displayed in the building of the 
central dome of ‘its Western colonnading that it owes 
itsreputaton, This would be even greater were it not 
surpassedin power and elegance by thetwo 
glories of Bijapur, the Gol Gomuz or Tomb 
of Mahmud, and the Ibrahim Rozal. 

The Gol Gomuz, or Tamb of Malmud, 
is one af the most remarkable buildings 
for simple grandeur and_ constructive 
boldness, not only in India but in the 
world, As will be 
seen fram the plan, it 
is internally a square apartment 135 fect 
cach way, and is larger in area than the 
Pantheon at Rome. At the height of 
57 fect {rom the floor, the hall begins to 
contract by a series of ingenious and 
beautiful pendontives, to a circular 
opening of g& feet in diamet 
the platform of these pendenti 
slome is erected, 124 feet in diameter, 
thus leaving a gallery more than 12 feet 
wide all round the interior, Internally, 
the dome is 175 fect high, externally 
198 fect, The most ingenious and novel 
part of the construction of this edifice is 
‘the mode in which the lateral or outward 
thrust of the dome is counteracted by 
the weight of the pendentives acting 
inwards, which forma sort of tie and 
keep the whole in equilibrium without 
in any way interfering with the outline 
of the dome, In the Pantheon a great 
mass of masonry is thrown on the haun> 
ches, which entirely hides the external 
form; whereas in the Gol Gomuz the 
weight is hanging inside, and conse- 
quently allows the outer form to be 
clearly seen. In the interior, only the 
simplest mouldings adorn the intersecting arches of the 
pendentives, and the ballustrading of the gallery is 
equally quict in design. Nothing, therefore, tends to 
detract from the solemn impression of the wide and 
lofty vault, which spreads itself above the spectator. 

The exterior is equally impressive, At each 
angle stands an octagonal tower, eight stories 
high, simple and bold in its proportions, and 
crowned bya dome of great elegance. The walls are 
plain and solid, piesced only by such openings 
as are requisite to admit light and air, At a 
height of 83 feet, a massive cornice projects to 
the extent of fz feet from the wall, above which an 
open gallery gives lightness, and finish to the whole. 
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In striking contrast to this building is the tomb of 
Torahim Adil Shah, which fascinates by its graceful 
Proportions, the exquisite and elaborate character of 

its carving, and the quiet beauty of 
its setting. Admitably adapted as 
the Arabic characters are for the purpose of decorative 
inscriptions, in few buildings can they have been more 
finely treated (han in the numerous panels which so 
freely adorn the exterior and interior of this tomb as to 
be said to include the whole of the Koran. The outer 
arcading has a deep cornice, supported by elaborately 
carved hracketing, and is crowned at each comer by 
agraceful minaret, The dome is mote bulbous in 
shape than ate these of the Jumma Musjid, or the 
Gol Gomuz, and rests upon a somewhat 
concave drum, wrought into likeness at 
the petals of 3 fower, 

Beside the tomb is a mosque to cor- 
respond, and the Royal gariens surrour d- 
ing them are adorned with fountains and 
kiosks, and are flanked by rolonnades 
and caravansera’s far pilgcims. 

The ruins of the palaces, in one nf which 
can be seen the front of the great Audience 
Hall with its arch 80 fect wide, and of 
ther civil buildings, among which may 
be especially mentioned the gateway 
known as the Mehturi 
Mahal, bear ample 
testimony to the fact that the civil build» 
ings of Bijapur possessed the same noble 
characteristics as those displayed in the 
ie and tombs. Of their extent and 
number, itis sufficient to say that they 
are thickly scattered throughout the area 
enclosed within the gigantic walls, which 
are 64 miles. in circumference. 

We now come to the culminati 
period of Malomedan Architecture in 
India, that of the Moghuls, L'ttle remains 
of the architecture of the last rolers of 
the Patban Dynasty, 
orot that of the earliest 
of the Moghnl invaders, although Baber. 
according to his own account, every day 
employed over twa thousand builders and 
stone-carvers, A few buildings, ascribed 
to Humayun and the usurper Shere Shah 
and his son Selim, exist, hut the great 
Wuilding period of the Moghuls does 
not begin until Akbar was firmly established in power. 
One uf his first works was fo complete the tomb of 
Humayun, his tather, in Old Delh', where it is now 
seon to be in a state of almost perfect preservation. 

si Tt is severe in style, being almost 

: destitute of ornament ; hut stand- 
ing un its loity plattoran it is an imposing and splendid 
wronght structure. His next building was the Red 
Patace in the Fort at Agra, which is purely Hindu in 
style and construction, but Moslem in its decorations. 

It is. however. at Futtehpore Sikri that Akbar 
must be Judged as a builder. 
During his long reiga of 4g years, 
it was his favourite residence. Here he erected a 
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Palaces at Bijapur. 
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splendid palace, a series of exquisite pavilions, and 
a most noble mosque, the southern gateway to which 
is generally agreed to be the finest portal of its 
kind in India, if not in the whole world. Volumes have 
been written upon these buildings, but they still fail to 
give the reader any adequate idea of the profusion af 
thought, labour, and money which must have becn 
expended, before they were brought to completion ; this 
can only'be realized by a study of this great work 
upon the spot. The fort and palace at Allahabad, and 
his own tomb at Secundra, near Agra, are two of 
the most important of the other buildings, which owe 
their existence to the genius of the greatest and 
most liberal minded of the Moghuls, 


Satis OF THE Col Gone z, RyAgt Rs SHOWING THE CoMBINATION OF LH DOME 


The reputation of Jehangir asa builder has suffered 
by comparison with the genius of 
both his father and his son, in th’s 
direction. It was unfortunate for bis future fame, 
that the few buildings of importance erected by him 
should have had for their site the City of Lahore, 
which Jehangir made his capital. The Great Mosque 
wes built by him, but is surpassed in interest by that 
erected by his Vizir, chiefly on account of the resplen- 
jade dently coloured tiles with which the 

* surface of the latter is covered. The 

tomb in which Jehangir and his imperious wife Le 
buried was despoiled” by the Sikhs, and used asa 
quarry, whence the marbles from which the temple at 
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Amritsar was built, while his palace has been altered 
out of all recognition, in order to meet the wants of 
successive occupants. At the other end of his domi- 
muons, namely, Bengal, Jehangir founded the City 
of Davea, im supersess:on of the ancient capital of 
Gaur, auc adorned it with buildings 
ot considerable dimens.ons. Here 
again he was unfortunate. for in consequence of the 
nature of the maternal wed in their construction, 
nearly all these important ediices ure now in a state 
of picturesque rum, 

A tomb at Agra, the Itimad-ud-daula, belongs to 
his regn, although not built by Jehangir. It has much 
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‘Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, certainly 
‘once adored the throne of the Emperor. It is equally 
certain that shorily before the date of this tomb, the 
Itimarl-ud-daula, the system of inlaying, called "‘ pietro 
duro’’ had been invented in Italy, and had become 
extremely popular throughout Eufope. Placed in a 
setting of polished white marble, it certainly is a__most 
appropiate, and beautilu! method of decoration. ‘The 
difficulties and uature of the process compel. the adop- 
tion of a flat anid decorative treatment of surfaces, and 
are such as to discourage the representation of human ot 
anmtal forms. It is, on the other hand, a singularly 
appropriate method of treating arabesqnes and delicate 
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intrinsic heauty, but its chief interest lies in the fact 
that it is one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, build- 
ing in India, in which the decorations include coloured 
stones inlaid into white marble. Although no very direct 
evidence has been adduced to prove that this mode of de- 
coration was introduced by Italian craftsmen engaged in 
the service of the Moghul Emperors, there can be little 
doubt that much of the mural ormamentation in the build- 
ings of Shah Jehan was affected by European influence. 
Itisknown that Augustin de Bordeaux was employed by 
Shah Jehan, and the Mosaic executed hy him of Orpheus, 
after Raphael's picture now in the Indian Section of the 


foliated omament. It was, therefore, likely to appeal 
inevery way to the Moghul taste and tradition, while 
the patient industry required in its production was no 
obstacle to the mastery of its technique by the oriental 
craftsmen who had executed the elaborate carvings at 
Futtehpore Sikri, in the previons reign. 
As the Moghul style, as a whole, shows the culmi- 
nating point of Mahomedan archi- 
tecture in India, so the buildings 
erected by Shah Jehan display 
the very apex and sumnt't of that style, Like every- 
thing Oriental, the growth and development were more 
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rapid than 1n the case of Western architecture, but the 
develooment 14 characterized by the same progress from 
sobnety and massiveness to elegance and tefinement, 
perceptible in the development of Gothic arch tecture 1m 
England. As Salisbury Cathedral 1s to Durham or 
Norwich, so ts the Taj at Agra to the tomb of 
Humayun, or the mosque at Futtehpore § kri 

‘As its development was more rapid, so was sts 
deway more sudden and complete, and no glorious 
alter-math, corresponding to the Tudur Chapels at 
Westmm ter or Cambridge renders its end beaut.tul 
and venerable 


tt 15 one of the most impersonal butldings in existence. 
It 1s one of the most complete bunldings to be found, 
not only in India, that land of abandoned ideas, but 
an the whole world This very perfection, and the 
sense of finality 1t produces, robs the Taj, n a measure, 
of the element of mystery, and of that suggestion of 
human effort which renders the unfimshed rehefs of 
Michael Angelo more fascmating than his ‘‘ David,”’ 
or tempts the imagination to penetrate the mysteries 
of Ight and shadow in the facade of a Gothic 
Cathedral, such as Amiens The tastinct which prompts 
the visitor to see the Tay by moo hght 18 therefore a 
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What a gap 1» thete between the tomb af Rabra 
Duranee at Amungabad and the Tay at Agia, ‘et the 
former was built withm 3o veats of the latter After 
that there i nothing ercept the vulgarttics nf the 
palaces of Lucknow 

Shah Jehan’s buildings at Agia and Dellu, culm 
nating m the Tay Mahal, are so well known, and have 
been the subject of such countless dexmptions as to 
require no further recital of their glouies 

The Taj stands alone in the world {or cettain quali- 

TheTy drt —-HeSallcanappreciate, but, lhe every 
wotk of art, its ments in one dnec- 

tion entail corresponding defects. Erected as a monu- 
ment to the personal devotion of a husband to ius wife, 


true une, for at that how the masterp.ece of Shah 
Jehan ts snvested with the mystery it lacks in the full 
glare of cayl ght 

Ot its class, the Tay 15 pertect , but as to the relative 
artistic merits of the class fo which 1t belongs, compared 
with the masterp ece: of the West, such as the Parthe- 
non, it 15 not possible to moie than speculate = Tech- 
mically and aesthetically, they may be considered equal, 
but the grand sculptures oa the Parthenon mse to an 
intellectual level unapproached hy the decorators of the 
Tay No building m the East can bear comparison 
withit, and it 1s therefore fitting that the final words of 
the story of arctutecturem India should refer to the Ta) 


The Minor Arts of India. 


TuE Arts Intherto considered have been those 
which have bee directly the outgrowth of architec- 
ture. No account of the Art of Indta, however, would 
be complete without due mention being made af those 
widely practised arts devoted ta the service of reli- 
gion, or the adornment of the palaces of persons of the 
powerful, and wealthy. India has always been noted 
Jor the quantity of works dedicated to the one, and ap- 
}vopriated to the other ; pious devotion to their gods 
and lavish display of wealth being pronounced traits 
in the character of the greater portion of the inhabi- 
tants of the peninsula. In all those artist'c crafts 
depending tor their qual:ty upon patient workmanship, 
they have excelled in the past; butas, on the one hand, 
India has never produced great painters or sculptors, 
such as Leonardo-da-Vinci, Benvenuto Celli, ot 
other mediaval masters, whose training was begun in 
the workshops of goldsmiths and other craftsmen ; 
x0, on the other hand, the Indian craftsmen have 
never attained the level of the artistic taste of 
their Japanese contréres. With the exception 
of wood-carving, which has gener- 
ally been assoc.ated with architec- 
ture, the most widely practised of 
the arts have been those of the goldsmith, the metal 
worker, and the weaver. The conditions of Oriental 
life in the past have governed this, Ornaments of 
precious metals have served the double purpose of oc- 
casional display and extremely portable popeny i 
advantages which forcibly appealed to every class of 
society m those periods of war and unrest in which 
Ind.a has been continually planged from the dawa ot 
her history to very recent times. The climate and 
hab‘ts of the people of India have naturally led to the 
development of textile manufacture, wh.ch has been 
made additionally easy by the growth of so workable 
a fibre as cotton within her borders. Wool was in- 
troduced by the races whichentered India from the 
North, where the centres of weaving this material have 
generally heen situated; while the origin of the silk 
industry is a matter of dispute among the various 
authorities interested in the question. The carving of 
ivory and horn, and the working of lacquer are, however. 
indigenous and widely spread industries. 


‘Chef Actiste Chat 
of Ana, 


GOLD, StLver, AND OTHER Metal Worx. 


Ir is not necessary, even if space permitted, to 
enter into any detailed account of the processes followed 
by the Indian craftsmen in the production of their 
works in the precious and commoner metals. They 
differ but slightly from those used by the Greek, Roman, 


and modern metal workers. The works are cast, 
hammered, encrusted, or engraved. They show one 
quality, directly due to the sociat conditions of the 
country, a8 compared with similar works found in more 

settled areas; that of greater mas- 


Genel character gi di 
T siveness and solidity. Where per- 
ef poet and Slr or onal ornaments are prized for the 


intrinsic value of the metal they con- 
tain, this is always likely to be the case; and where 
the melting-pot is regarded as the probable destina- 
tion of such articles, the quality of the workmanship 
expended upon them is of but secondary account. De- 
struction has undoubtedly overtaken the greater part of 
‘the Indian art manufactures of ancient trmes, used for 
secular purposes, anda knowledge of them is purely 
conjectural; hut a comparison between the representa: 
tion of the gold and silver ornaments of the gods and 
goddesses found upon the images in the rock-cut 
temples, and similar objects made at a late 

date, prove how little change has 
analimlauny Wetween taken place in the character and 
typevol ornaments, uses ol the various articles. The 

ornaments for the head, face, 
arms, and legs, seen upon those monuments, are repro- 
duced with almost startling fidelity upon the persons 
of the Indian women of the pean day, They may 
vary in detail, but the general character is the same, 
The different nationalities, races, and castes of India 
have traditional patterns, and these patterns vary in 
different parts of the country; but their manufacture is 
carried out by means of one or other of the processes 
mentioned above. 

The principal articles for household or ceremonial 
requirements are howls, sprinklers and hoxes, while 
extensive use is made of the precious metals in the em- 
bellishment of horse and elephant trappings, the en- 
tichment of arms, and the decoration of thrones, maces, 
and other portions of the regalia used on State occasions, 
Many of these latter articles are very picturesque, and 
contain excellent workmanship, though very few will 
bear comparison, as regards the last mentioned quality, 
with the Corporation maces and plate of Europe, not 
to mention the Crown plate of Enient, Germany, 
France or Austria. The Indian jewellers are far be- 
hind those of Europe in the setting of gems, The 

Ind Jevebey, 156 Of hollow settings was almost 

"unknown before their introduction 

from the West ; the sheen and glitter of the gem being 

obtained by light reflected from tinsel placed behind the 

stone; while many fine stones are to be met with that 

have been utterly ruined by bad cutting, and by being 
pierced. 


nr 


The art of enamelling was probably introduced 
trom Persia. The only variety met with in India 
worthy to be considered as an art, is that known as 

“Champleve,’* in which the metal 
1s engraved and chased in such a 
way as to provide depressions with which the colours 
are placed; the whole being then fired in a furnace, 
until the colours are fused. Jaipur and 
have always been noted centres tor silver and gold 
articles decorated in ths manner. The varieties of 
metal work peculiar only to India are admittedly de- 
based copies of finer, or more difficult processes, 
practised elsewhere, Bidri ware, (or instance, is a 

coarse kind of substitute for true 
wiello work, with a softer and less 
peruanent material for its base; while the filling of ¢ 
depressions in engraved brass and copper work with 
lac, is an easy method of overcoming the difficulties 
of true enamel, at the sacrifice 
of the best qualities obtainable 
fram the combination of colour with those metals. 
Enerustation of one metal upon another, by 
means of which the Japanesr metal workers 
have produced such marvel of techu.cal ingenuity 
and arlistie effect, has not been much — practised 
by the Indian workmen, though fine 
Specimens, in which the representa- 
tion of silver gods and other orna- 
ments are aperimeset upon copper, have been made 
i past times in Mysore and Travancore, in Southern 
ladia. 

The quality of the precious metals used for orna- 
ments in India is always open to the suspicion of im- 
purity, in consequence of the absence of any standard 

being observed, or guarantee being 
forthcoming, such as is given by 
the Hall Marks un English plate. 
picion is enhanced on account 
at the proverbial Jailimg of the S to 
observe the ordiary dictates of commercial morality. 
This militates seriously against the reputation of Indian 
gold and silver work among connoisseurs, and is an 
obstacle (o any improvement in the quality of the work- 
manship, For the protection of the buyer, and ia the 
true interest of the craft, it is most desirable that gua- 
rantees, similar to those giv England, regarding 
the quality of the metals used, shouhd be introduced 
into India. 

“The great mass of the metal work specially devoted 
to the service of the temples, takes the form of cast 
or hammered images of the various 
deities of the Hinds Pantheon, lamps, 
chains and hells. Many of these articles show an ad- 
vanced knowledge of thie science of metal casting. It 
1s doubtful if the waste wax or eive perds method 
of the European and Japanese casters has ever been 

extensively practised in India. The 
usual method appears to he to make 
a model of the intage, and to first cast 
the object in two halves in some solt metal, such as 
lead. These halves are then worked up in detail and 
chased, and are pressed separately into the 
sand held in the two halves of an iran casting box. 
These are joined together and the molten metal poured 
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in, When the cast is taken from the mould, it is 
often elaborately chased, and engraved, while in many 
instances jewels of great value are set in the eyes of 
the god or goddess, and in the ornamental details. 
These images of the Hindu gods naturally follow the 
types of the stone carvings on the exteriors and interiors 
of the temples. Occasionally, an image may be met 
with showing more freedom of action than is the case 
with its stone prototype; but the attraction of these 
whenever they pnssess any, is owing to their 
fantastic, archaic, or barbaric quahties rather than to 
their purely artistic ones. The lamps, chains and 
bells often contain excellent cast work, and are ex- 
tremely picturesque in effect and ingemious in design. 
+ In form, many of the beaten articles of indigenous 
origin, such’ as pan boxes," lotas, bowls, rose- 
water sprinklers, etc., are very fine, and the older 
ones show considerable artistic 
taste with regard to the quantity 
and disposition of the ornaments 
placed upwn them, The same applies to many of the 
older specimens of jewellery, such as anklets and ban- 
gles; but the smaller articles are characterized by the 
fault displayed in s> much of the craft work ot India, 
namely, over-elaboraton, Another fault which 3s 
noticeable in the metal work of India, a fault wh.ch runs 
through the whole of their art, is the apparent insen- 
sibility of the workmen to what may be termed the 
peculiar adaptability of each separate material to artistic 
expression. This has not always been observed by 
European craftsmen, but is characteristic of the best 
periods, 1t has been betore noted that the early stone- 
carvers imitated exactly the tech- 
nigne of the woodcarvers, who p: 
ceded them; and the same rigid 
and hard treatment of metal is 
followed by the metal workers as is adopted hy the 
workers in stone. The beautiful flowing and bulbous 
forms, in low relief, growing out of the background, 
found in the mediavai metal work of the Italians, and 
the clean cut vigorous workmanship of the German 
Gothic woodcarvers, is looked for in vain in any Indian 
work. The same hard outlines, and more or less deeply 
incised backgrounds, are seen repeatedly, in thei 
stone and wood-cai ving, as well as in their metal-works, 
A description of the metal work of India would 
be inadequate if it failed to make mention of une of the 
most remarkable of the remains of the past :o be found 
in the country. This is the wrought tron pillar to the 
south of the City of Delhi, near the Kutab Minar. 
Its total length 1s filty feet, only twenty-two of which, 
however, appear above the surface of the ground. 
It is wrought in one piece and its weight is six tons. 
How it was forged and erected at a time when 
mechanical appliances were so defective, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Its exact composition 
appears to be also a mystery, for in spite of being to 
all appearance, iron, it shows no disposition to Tust or 
oxydize. The remarkable bronze cannon found 
throughout India also call for mention, but many 
of them, that for instance at Bijapur, were cast by 
Europeans in the service of the Mahomedan kings, 
and cannot be considered purely indigenous in their 
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When all its artistic failings have been admitted, 
the ancient metal work of India had a character of its 
own, born of the intellect and requirements of the 
people, India was for centuries removed from outside 
influences, except such as were eventually absorbed 
into the corporate body of her life. With the open- 
ing of her ports to the influences of modern art and 
commerce, and with the gradual change in the habits, 
and the extensions of the needs of her wealthier classes, 
her indigenous fornis have become debased by being 
applied to articles foreign to their traditional uses. At 
the same time, the decorations have become mixed with 
alien styles, until at present scarcely any purity exists 
in the metal work produced by native workmen. To 
mect the competition engendered by the influx of ma- 
chine-made articles {tom abroad, the workmanship has 
become slovealy, owing to the vain attempts of the 
craftsmen to praduce the same apparent amount of 
design upon their goods, in a much shorter time, Con- 
sequently, the metal work of India has reached a state 
of debasement at the present time, such as it probably’ 
never experienced in the past. The Government ot 
Ind-a and the local Governments are striving, by 
means of the establishment of Schools of Art, to bring 
about a hotter state of affairs; but many years must 
clapse helore the public and the craftsmen of India are 
trained to appreciate the value of simplicity in form 
and restraint in decoration to which so much of the 
best modern work in Europe owes ity beauty, 


‘TEXTILES. 


The cvidence of the earliest sculpture lound in 
India, goes to show that lung before her history ob- 
tained any written record, the crafts of the weaver had 
reached a high state ol development. No specimers of 
the ancient tevtiles have come down to us, as they 
have done in Egypt. We therelore have to conjecture 
Irom the repreyentations ot drapery shown in the an- 
cient carvings, and in the paintings at the Caves of 
Ajanta, what the fabrics of that period were like. 
There is little reason to suppose that they would have 
suffered by comparison with the products of a later date, 
when India became more intimately 
known to the nations of Wester 
Europe. The favourable conditions 
for the production of fine textiles were the same 
from the earlest times, until those conditions had 
been modified by the invention of mechanical appliances 
in Europe, These favourable circumstances were, 
ration with a genius for designing intricate patterns 
and for patient labour; an ample and cheap 
food supply; an indigenous fibre capable of being 
worked up into the finest of webs; 
and in many parts, a climate 
ly suited to delicate workmanship. In 

where wool and flax were the only raw ma- 
terials used in textile manufacture, 

™ jt is easy to understand the astonish- 
ment and wonder with which the 
filmy products of the looms of Dacca were regarded, 
while the cheap livirg of the Indian artisan enabled 
his plain and printed calicos to be sold in markets 
that were closed to the more expens've silken fabrics of 
the nearer East. The Indian weavers had an addi- 
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tional advantage in possessing an ample indigenous 
supply of the substances used in dying, such as lac, 
indigo, safiron, and madder. Dacca has always been, 
famous for the fineness of its cotton fabrics. They 
have been surpassed in delicacy, in recent years, by 
tissues made by machinery in England; but the more 
elaborate specimens stil! hold their own in the limited 
Dacca Movina, market still available for their 
disposal. The extreme tenuity of the 
thread used in these moslins may be realised, when it 
is stated that the proportion of length to weight has 
been proved to be as much as 250 miles to a single 
pound of cotton, while sa great is the labour entailed 
in weaving these delicate filaments, that the manu- 
facture of a single length of 10 yards takes the 
combined labour of two weavers for the space of five 
months to complete, The yarn sometimes costs as 
much as Rs. 0 per ounce, and the finished fabri¢ hax 
cost as muchas Rs. 500 to Rs, 600 for a single piece, 
It is only during the monsoon months that these delicate 
threads ‘can he spun, and the materials woven, 

Th» only othe woven cotton fabrics calling for 
particnlar attention. which have not been surpassed by 
the products of the looms »f Tanca- 
shire. are the Jamdani or figured 
muslins, which have been sold for 
as much as £5 per yard, Their manufacture is a most 
elaborate process, and is more in the nature of Joon 
embroidery than of direct weaving. the characteristic 
appearance being that af a rich ane opaque pattern, 
placed upon a delicate and transparent web. Tt is 
impossible to do morethan mention the important and 
striking part played by the dyer and the calico 
Beinter in relation to the eotton fabrics of India, 

we brilliant and pictureequr colour effects, for which 
the strects of Indian cities are renowned, are due to 
his industry, and the inhetent love of bright clothing 
among the people, 

The cotton weaving industry is undergoing a 
marked and rapid change in India. In every cotton- 
growing district factories are being built, fitted with 

change in the tn, modern machinery driven by steam 
aan" ™ power. Instead of being wide- 
spread, the industry is becoming con- 
centrated, and is likely to became more so, despite 
recent efforts made to enable the village handloom 
weaver to sttccessfully compete with the factories, by 
the introduction of improved appliances, Bombay 
and Ahmedabad are the chief centres of the cotton 
spinning industry, which is carried on also throughout 
‘Western, Central and Southern India, 
The silk industry was not an indigenous one, but 
was largely fostered, if it was not actually introduced, 
<i by the East India Company in the 
ith centmry. It isa material that 
has appealed more to the Mahomedan than to any of 
the other races of India, and many gorgeous garments 
dating from the Moghul period, still exist to testify to 
the skill of the Indian weavers. The gold brocades, or 
“* Kinkhabs,’’ are, many of them, fit to compete with 
the best contemporary products of the looms of Flan- 
ders, Italy and France, while the pure sitken fabrics 
are remarkable for richness of colour and great tech- 
nical ingenuity. 
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The handloom sitk weavers are being 

driven out of the world’s markets, 
by the competition of the factory. 
made goods of Europe and Japan; 
while the establishment of mills in India is likely to 
hasten their extinction, except for such textiles as are 
im very limited demand by particular sections of the 
community. 

Benares, Ahmedabad, Surat, Murshidabad, Ma- 
dura, and Mysore, are the chief centres of the handloom 
industry, while mills are successfully carried on in Bom- 
bay and Poona. 

‘Of all the woollen products of the world, none have 

‘eo perhaps been so famous as those of 
4 Kashmir. The reputation of the 
shawls made in that Valley, and subsequently in 
the Punjab, has been justly very great, In many 
respects, no more beantiful fabrics 
have ever been made, but the 
industry has been practically ruined by the cheap 
and crude imitations manufactured in Paisley during 
the last 0 years. In all other classes of woollen 
Boods, the weavers are outclassed by their more in- 
telligent rivals of the West, although successful 
factories have in modern times been established 
in Northern India, notably at Cawnpore, 

Exception might be taken to the above sentence 
on account of the considerable trade in woollen pile 
carpets which now exists at Amritsar, Kashmir and 
ther centres, principally in Northern India. Woollen 
carpet-weaving, however, is not an 
‘ indigenous Indian industry. It was 
introduced by the Mahomedan conquerors from 
Central Asia “and Persia, where the finest woo! 
for the purpose is grown. A celebrated factory was 
established hy Akbar at Lahore, whence came some 
‘of the finest ancient carpets found in India, as 
well as the splendid and interesting specimen which 
adoms the walls of the Girdlers Company, in the 
City of London. The designs, when pure, are 
almost entirely Persian ia origin, but many modern 
carpets, copied irom fine originals, are entirely 
spoiled by alterations in their proportions, and 
the introduction of incongruous details. The worst 
faults in the modern Indian carpets are those of colour. 
In this respect they fall far behind similar products 
of Persia and Asia Minor. 

It only remains to mention Indian embroidery to 
complete the sum of artistic textile work produced in 

Embry, «dia, As elsewhere, this art may 
2 be broadly divided into two divi- 
sions—bold_ work with cheap materials, and fine 
work with silk. Interesting work has been done in 
each of these branches in India. The Kashmir 
embroidered shawls display extraordinary evidence 
of patient workmanship, and have been known to 
deceive experts, who have mistaken them for the 
woven variety. This is the only embroidery in 
India comparable with similar work by the Chinese 
and Japanese. The rest of the Indian embroidery 
is far below it, and fails to reach the technical 
standard of the best medieval work of Europe, 
while as regards ideas and taste in colour, it takes 


8 decidedly lower place than any of the foregoing. 
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It has, however, a distinct character of its own, which 
it should be ‘the endeavour of the authorities to 
preserve, for this is essentially an industry in which the 
cheapness in living of the Indian craftsman gives him 
an advantage in the world’s markets over his Western, 
rivals. 


Carvinc, PAINTING, ETC. 

Ivory bas always been extensively used in India 
for the decoration of furniture and cabinet work. 
Southern India is noted for it, as well as for elabcrate 
carvings in sandalweod. Much of 
the carved-work executed in Mysore 
and Travancore is both spirited in 
design and excellent in finish, In style it follows 
closely the lines of the carvings on the Dravidian 
Temples, but some of the more modern examples 
contain carved panels in which hunting scenes and 
landscapes are represented with a considerable degree 
of realism and delicately cut detail. 

Ivory is largely used in the Bombay inlaid work in 
combination with ebony, stained wood and white metal, 
and it forms the basis upon which the Delhi and other 
miniatures are painted. 

These ministers ee ihe dnarats enrenea tava of 

the old paintings illustratiny 

Malwa, Korans and Manascrpts of the 
Moghul times. They show a Fett falling off from the 
ofiginals, the best of which are fit to be placed beside the 
beautifully illuminated writings of the monks in Eutope 
during the 13th, r2th and 13th centuries. The art was 
brought to India by the Mahomedans, and is Persian in 
its origin. Many exquisite examples of single pictures 
are to. be seen in the Calcutta School of Art, while a 
splendid collection of complete books is among the Art 
treasures of Jaipur and Ulwar. 

The decorative borders of the pases, executed in 

‘ colour and gold, are wrought 
serpamssiet Maru with the utmost ingenuity, taste 
and care, while the Arabic and 
Persian texts are beautiful specimens of caligraphy. 
Pottery is the only art remaining to be noticed. 
Pou The examples extant, coming within 
sii that term, are also of Persian 
orgin. The tile-work on the mosques in Sind 
and the Punjab have already been referred to, 
as being exceptionally good in design and colour, 
The panels, containing texts from the Koran and 
surrounded by ingeniously designed borders, are 
often very fine; but as regards the colour, it is a 
question as to how much the influence of time 
upon the soft glaze is responsible for their mellow 
harmony of blue, white and green. Certain it is, 
that the modem work especially jails in this respect, 
although there appears to be little difference in the 
materials employed and the empirical methods 
followed in the processes upon which the result 
depends. The body in Indian pottery is alyays 
defective when compared with the products of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and European kilns, and true 
porcelain is unknown. The art, therefore, lacks the 
variety, and extraordinary finish distinguishing the 
specimens from the Far East and the West, and this 
has reacted upon the artistic quality of the result. 
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ConcLusten. 

To sum up the art and architecture of India, and 
to place it in its true position with reference to that 
of the extreme East and the West, is no simple matter, 
and can only be suggested in the small space ava‘lable. 
It shows certain of the qualities of each, but cannot be 
said to have attained to the supremacy of either. The 
rugged grandeur of the Buddhist period might have 
been the forerunner of as perfect a manifestation as 
that of Greek art, which was the outcome of the monu- 
mental styles of Egypt and Assyria ; but it lost its way 
among the fantastic and composite forms of the gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon. There was, in the craftwork 
of the earliest period, nothing inimical to such purely: 
zsthetic and superb technical developments as are seen 
inthe work of China and Japan, but it stereotyped 
itself into set and lifeless forms. To the character of 
the people must be assigned the determining cause, 
acted upon by the climate of the country, and reacted 
upon by the religious influences developed. The patient 
Indian workman lacked the intellectual alertness of 
the European, His mind, when in action, was turned 
inward, and therefore was prone to select forms and 
types evolved from his inner consciousness rather than 
trom the objects surrounding him. These furms, as a 
consequence, hecame stereotyped, and the craftsmen 
became insensible to the decorative possibilities of na-~ 
tural objects, which is so keenly realised by the Japanese 
and Chinese artists. The Hindu religion inculcated 
ideas of terror, rather than the serenity and beauty of 
the religons of the West, and as a result we have the 
d'storted figures of the Hindu temples, in place of the 
calm beauty of the Greek, or the grace and pathos of the 
medieval art of Europe, The dominating influence 
of religion was exercised more acutely and decidedly 
in the art of India than was the case in the Far 
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East or West. Secular art, which played su important 
a part in the development of art in Europe and Japan, 
was practically non-cx'stent in India before the arrival 
of the Moghuis, and was ther placed completely under 
the limitations imposed upon it by the teachings of the 
Koran. This restraint, fatal as it was to the free growth 
of artistic ideas, had the same effect as the rules of 
poetic form have had upon the works of the great pocts. 
By concentrating effort with:n narrow Ines, it 
produced those masterpieces, which culminated in the 
Taj Mahal, the most complete and perfect work of art 
India has to show. Since its completion, little, worthy 
of the name of art, has been forthcoming, and the in- 
fluence of Western ideals and modes of thought have, 
up to the present time, brought noth'ng but confusion 
apd debasement upon such tradit.onal art as has sur- 
vived. The outlook for thr immediate future of 
Indian art is most unprom’s'ng, and so tar as can at 
present be seen, it will take generations to build up a 
new and national style haset upon the climatic condi- 
tions of the country and the peculiar genius of the 
people, such as characterized so much of the ancient 
art and architecture of India. 
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‘Tae THOMAS CHRISTIANS. 


Helore the advent of the Portuguese in rgy8. the 
history of Chiristiamty in India is practically 1den- 
tical with the Instory of the Thomas Chr.stians of the 
Malabar coast. According 
fo a tradition tenariously 
maintained amongst them, 
their conversion was in the 
first instance due to the 
Apostle St. Thumas who, 
landing ut Cranganore, 
Jahoured first on the Mala- 
bar coast, and then passed 
over to Mylapore (near 
Madras) where he suffered 
death by martyrdom. This 
tradition 1 supported in 
part by the duit Thome, 
probably dating from the 
second century, which tells 
how St, Thomas first 
preached at the court of 
‘me Gondlojhares [now iden= 
tied as an Indo-Parthian 
king on the NW, frontier 
of India and then passed 
on to other parts of India, 
‘The remains of St. Thomas, 
which were first interred 
at ater on 
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tury testifies : and later still, 
inthe thirteenth century, to 
Ortonain Ital. The gave 
atselt and certain relies are 
still shown at San Thom, 
Mylapore, as well as the 

scene nl his martyrdom on St. Thomas's Mount, five 
miles away, Whatever view mav be taken of this 
tradition, which contaies nothing improbable m 
itself, at least the existewee of Christians in India 
is witnessed to by the signature at the Council 
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Church in India. 


325) of “John, Rishop of Persia and 
—though even here the term ‘Greater 
India’ ynay be regaided as amb'guous, Another wit. 
ness appears in Thomas Cana, who in the fourth century, 
or later, found a Christian Church flourishing in Malabar, 
an] hronght with him a colony uf goo Christians from 
Bagdarl, Nineveh, ai! Jerusalem. But the date of th’s 
event is much disputed. The first definite authority, 
therefore, is Cosmas Indicopleustes, who in about A. D. 
335. found Christian churches with their clergy in 
Ceylon, interior India and Male (Malabar) as well’ a» a 
bishop at Kaliana (Kelyar, near Bombay). These 
Christians were under the Catholicus of Persia, and are 
generally sapposed by that time to have become Nes- 
torians. In the year $90, Gregory of Tours tecounts the 
uarrative of one Theodore, 
who had witnessed the fast 
of St. Thomas both in 
India and at Edessa. 
Shortly alter this time it 
seems that, through a 
quarrel between the Persian 
and Babylonian Patr.archs, 
India was deprived of its 
clergy, so that in A.D. 650 
the country is descrihed as 
being in astate of darkness 
for lack of religious instrur- 
tion, We read of the visit 





of a Jacobite Bishop in 
about “A.D. 696. In. the 
year 775 we learn that 
there wasa cler‘cal seminary 

aya, and that the 





position in the country, 
The Church of India %s 
pamed amongst others in 
a Persian Synod of 832. 
An embassy was sent hy 
King Alfred the Great to 
the shrine of St. Thomas 
in 883. Again, in 1129 we 
are told that the Catholicus 
of Bagdad sent a Nestorian 
Bishop called Mar John IT 
to Malabar. but beyond 
these scanty details, his- 
tory is practically silent 
about in India till the thirteenth 
century, 

Aperiod of more frequent and connected records 
begins mm 1293, when Marco Polo in his travels finds a 
colony of Christians at Malabar, and speaks of the body 
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‘of St. Thomas at Malabar. A Franciscan traveller uf 
the suue date, John of Monte Corvino, calls on his way 
to China at the Church of St. Thomas in India, where 
he finds a few Christians who are of little weight, and 
persecuted by their neighbours, About 1321, one 
friar Jordans, accompanied by some companions of 
the Dominican and Franciscan Orders, landed un the 
Konkan coast, where he found some scattered Christ- 
ians, wnbaptised and ignorant of their faith, Jorda- 
nus went to Baroda; while his four comparins, who 
Femeined at Thana, were put to death by the 4 oslens. 
in 1322 (Martyrs of Thana). About the same year 
Friar Oderic arrived at the place, collected the bunes 
of the martyrs, and then passed down the coast to 
Quilon, where he found Christians—and also to Mobar, 
where he saw fifteen houses of the Nestorians. In 1328 
Pope Joha consecrated Friar Jordanus Bishop of Qui- 
Jon, and sent him to the Nazarenes (as the Malabar 
Christians were called) ; but it is not known whether he 
reached his destination, About 1340 a Nestorian, Amr, 
gon of Matthew, mentions the tomb of St. Thomas in 
the peninsula of Meilau. In 1349 Bishop John de 
Merignolli mentions the Thomas Christians at Quilon, 
and the tomb of St. Thomas at Malabar or Mirapolis. 
in 1425, Nicolo de Conte mentions the body of St. 
Thomas preserved at Malepur, and venerated by Nes- 
toriaus, At this time it is said that the Thomas 
Christians on the west coast were sufficiently powerful 
to create for themselves a dynasty of kings; and in 
a0 Pope Eugenius 1V sent envoys to one of them 
(Thomas, Emperor of the Indians) whose subjects he 
describes as being true Christians, The embassy how- 
ever did not reach its destination, Meantime the 
Christians on the east coast seem to have fled {rom 
Mylapore to Malahar to avoid persecution, leaving the 
shrine of St. Thomas to fall into ruin. This is intimated 
by some Nestorian bishops of Malabar, who la} heen 
sent out in answer to an appeal made by the Thnas 
Christians in 1490, and who in 1h94 Wrote te their 
patriarch describing the condition of things in India. 
Wher the Portuguese reached India in x458 they 
found the Thomas Christians an urganized and power- 
fel body, but accused them of Nestorianism ia rite 
and creed, In 1530, missionaries were sent from Goa 
to Travancore to work for their conversion: and when 
the time was ripe, a great synod was summoned at Diain- 
per in 1599, in which the Thomas Christians jointly 
professed allegiance to the Pope, A new See was es 
tablished at Angamali in 1600 (transferred to Cran- 
ganore in r603}, and Jesuit bishops were placed therein 
to rule over the new community. However, a series of 
more ot less domestic quarrels led to a serious revolt 
in 1653. In 1657 some Carmelite missionaries were 
sent from Rome to compose matters, and succeeded in 
bringing the great majority back to Catholic unity. 
On account of this success the Jesuit prelates were set 
aside and the Carmelites took their place, and the united 
Thomas Christians, despite occasional dissensions, have 
been true {0 their allegiance ever since. At the present 
time their total number amounts to abont 350,000 who 
are under the jurisdiction of the three Vicars Apostolic 
af Trichur, Ernakulam and Changanacherry, On 
account of the use of a Syriac liturgy they are genetally 
knowa as Syro-Malabarese or Syrian Catholics. 
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Of those who remained in a state of separation, the 
greater number soon fell under the influence of a bishop 
named Mar Gregory, sent out by the Patriarch of 
Antioch in 1665, and embraced the Monophysite or 
Jacobite doctrine, A certain number of them main- 
tained at present a form of belief and worship some- 
what akin to Protestanism, Lut no Nestorixn sect is 
discuyerable among them. 


(2) Portuguese Missionary ENTERPRISE. 

Besides working for the union of the Thomas or 
‘Synan Chnstians, the Portuguese devoted themselves to 
bringing over the Hindus and Mahomedans to theCatho- 
lic faith. From the year 1500, Franciscan, Dominican 
and Augustiman missionaries flocked to India, and 
gradually covered the Portuguese settlements with 
churches, monasteries, schools, orphanages and commu- 
nities of converts. (Cannanore 1500; Cochin 3506 ; 
Goa 1550; Chaul 1512; Calicut 1513 ; Damaun 1531 ; 
Bombay, Salsette and Bassein 1534; Dia 1535, etc, 
The first Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, arrived in 1542, 
and inaugurated 2 wider range of missionary enter- 
pnse. Alter working with success along the Malabar 
and Comorin districts, he passed over to the Coroman- 
del coust as far as Mylapore, and then to China and 
Japan, ‘lying on one of his voyages in 1552. His cont 
panions and followers besides establishing themselves 
in the Portuguese territories, carried on fis wider po- 
hey with success. With the Franciscans they took a 
prominent part in working for the Thomas Christians, 
but, together with the other orders, they also commenc: 
ed missionary work in the intetior, The Madura Mis- 
sion, which had been started in 1594 by Father Fernan- 
diez, a pnest trom Goa, was taken up by the Jesuit 
Robert de Nobili on new lines in 1606. His policy 
was one of conformity to Indian habits of living, in 
trder to break down prejudice and to bring the Hin. 
dus inure directly under Christian influence. His 
methods proved successful—not among the Brahmins, 
of whonthe converted very few,—but among others of 
the higher castes, But this mode of procedure soon 
excited the suspicion of Father Fernandez and others, 
who lodged against him the accusation of unduly com- 
promising the principles of Catholic faith and prac- 
tice, The question was investigated at Goa in 1616 and 
then referred to the Pope, who in 1623 gave a verdict, 
substantially in favour of de Nobili. The dispute, 
however, was revived at a later date; and this, as 
well asa similar question which had arisen in China, 
was settled by a decree of Clement IX in x71, clinched 
by Benedict XIV in 1742, which imposed certain 
definite restrictions on the kind of concessions to 
be allowed (Chinese and Malabar rites), Meantime, 
mission work in the Madura district grew ana pros: 
peted ; its ramifications spreading almost as far north 
wards as the river Kistna, with sume sporadic efforts 
beyond it, especially along the river lines and coast 
fines, ard to some extent even as fat as Delhi, Pegu, 
Arvacan, Bengal, etc, 

The spread of missionary enterprise was naturally 
followed by a system of church organisation. In 1534 
Goa became a diocese suffragan to Funchal in Madeira, 
with a jurisdiction extending indefinitely over all past, 
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present, and future Portuguese possessions, ftom the 
Cape of Good Hope to China. In 1557 Goa became 
an independent Archhishopric, and a mew sufitagan See 
wwas created at Cochin, In 1600 a third See was created 
at Angamali (transferred to Cranganore in. 1605) for sake 
‘of the united Thomas Christians; while in 1606 a 
fourth See was created at San Thomé (Mylapore, near 
Madras) having its jurisdiction extending over the 
Coromanclel Coast, Crissa, Bengal and aucient Pegu 
(Burma). By fequently repeated declarations of 
Rome from 1534 10 T6oh, the patronage of these Sees 
was conferred on the King af Portugal. who together 
with the privilege of nomivation took upon himsell 
als the dnty of en iow This brought into exise 
fence the ‘"Padroado’? or Portuguese patronage, which 
figured 30 prominently in subsequent history, and gave 
occasion to a lony-tustained jurisdiction-conflict, ot 
which we shall 
now trace the 
origin. 








(3) Propscan- 





The Congres 
gation of the 
Propaganda i 
an institution 
founded at 
Rome in the 
year 1622 for 
‘the purpose of 
promoting the 
propagation at 
the Faith in 
Pagan lands, 
Its method of 
procedure is to 
seu out 
hatehes of mis” 
slomaries to 
various tn 
worked coun 
tries, under the 
ralorshap af 
vicarsapostolic, 
who derive theit jurisdiction directly from the Pope. 
It was just at the time when this Congregation was 
founded that the power of the Portuguese in India 
Tegan to decline. They nat only ceased to acquire 
new territory, but gradually lost’ the greater part of 
what they Had possessed (Ceylon 1656; Negapatam 
1600; Bambay, by cession, 1661; Cranganore 1662 ; 
Cochin 1603, ete): tH they ended by retaining 
only Goa, Damaun, and Din for themselves. With a 
decline of political power came naturally a decline of 
support for missionary enterprise. This and other 
causes, too complicated to be discussed here, led the 
Holy See. through the medium af propaganda, to take 
other and independeat means to provide for the needs of 
the country. Missionaries were sent out ta various parts 
of India, and a series of vicars apostulic were appointed, 


The Vicar of Malabar has already been mentioned 
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{x657). But the earliest of them all was a Vicar of the 
Deccan in 2637, afterwards called the Vicar of the Great 
Moghul. When in 1718 the British Government of 
Bombay, for political reasons, expelled the Goan clergy 
trom that island,t he Vicar of the Great Moghul, with 
the approval of Rome, accepted the invitation to acct- 
py their place, and thus became Vicar Apostolic of 
Bombay. This was followed by the appointment of a 
Vicar of Burma in 1722. In the year 3700 or there- 
abouts the Jesnits of the new French settlement of Pon- 
dicherry started a Miss‘on in the Carnatic ; and when 
the Society of Jesus was proscribed by the Portuguere 
Government in'19§9, and suppressed by the Holy See 
in 1773, other French missionaries were appointed to 
work the vacated districts of the Carratic as well as of 
Madura, In 1826 a Vicar of Thibet was established ; 
in 1834 Vicars of Beagal, Madras and Ceylon ; in 2863 
Madura and 
Coromandel ; in 
1845, Agra. 
Patna and 
Tafina; in 1850, 
Vicars ol East 
and West Ben- 
gal, Pondi- 
cherry, Coim- 
batore, Mysore 
and Vizagapa- 
tam; Hydera- 
had in 1857; 
Mangalore, 
Quilon and 
Verapoly in 
1853 ; Poona in 
1854; Punjab 
in 1880 ; Kand) 
in 1883, etc. 
and similarly in 
other eastern 
countries. 








THE 
JorispictioN- 
STRUGGLE. 


This action 
of Rome gave 
rise to a complaint from the Portuguese side that 
their ancient jurisdictions were being encroached upon. 
Already in 1659 Pope Alexander VII had proclaimed 
the principle that the right of patronage must lapse 
where its purposes were no longer fulfilled (cited in 
Meurin Concordat Qr., p. 4), and in 1673 Pope Clement 
Xhad, in various ways, asserted the rightful position 
of his vicars apostolic, and their freedom from Goan 
jurisdiction (cf. Bullarium Patronatus, Vol. Il, 
PP. 133-136}. On the other hand, the Portuguese 
party mantained that the royal patronage had been 
established by canor. law and bi-latetal contract, 
and was incapable of recision except by mutual 
consent : that according to the terms of the grant it ex- 
tended to all past, present, and future acquisitions of 
Portugal, and ought tot to be curtailed ; that, in any 
case, the Goan clergy were actually in possession of 
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many churches outside Portuguese limits, and ought 
not to be ousted {rom them, etc. In Bombay, from 
time to time (1786, 1794, 1812, 1813, 1819) efforts 
were made with the British Government to reinstate 
the Goan clergy who had been expelled in 1718; but’ 
without permanent result. 1n other parts of the coun- 
try the vicars apostolic met with resistance wherever 
they tried to enter into possession of churches or dis- 
tricts occupied by the Goan clergy; and the situation 
was permanently strained. The conflict ths com- 
meaced has hy many writers been called ‘The Indo- 
Portuguese Schism.'” ‘‘the Goan Schism,"’ etc.; and the 
word ‘schism’? was applied to thr sittation in several 
official documents issued at Rome. The term was, 
however, repudiated by the Portuguese party, on the 
ground that they were merely agitating for their 
canonical rights, etc. 

In 1838 Pope Gregory XVI, hoping to put astop to 
the conflict by a clear exercise of his authority, issued 
a Brief suppressing the Padroado Sees of Mylapore, Cran- 
ganore, and Cochin, subjecting their territories to the 
lurivhction of the nearest vicars apostolic as their 
only legitimate ordinaries. This measure, instead of 
having the desired effect, only made matters worse ; 
and the result was a fresh outbreak of resistance which 
went on for years without intermission. In 1857 the 
Holy See partially yielded to the exigencies of the time, 
and a Concordat was drawn up, which, while partially 
allaying the confict, failed to issue in satislactory re- 
sults. In 1886, Pope Leo XII determined to take 
the whole matter in hand with the object of a final 
settlement. A new Concordat was entered into between 
Portugal and the Holy See, hy which the Sees of Cochin 
and Mylapore were teinstated and a new docese (that 
ol Damaun) established and comprised under the 
province of Goa, which thus includes three “hoceses, 
entirely im British territory. 








(5) ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HIERARCHY, 


At the same time it was decreed hy Pope Leo XIIi 
that the whole of India and Ceylon should be placed 
under a properly constituted hierarchy. Mgr. Agliardi, 
as Delegate Apostolic of the Indies, was appointed to 
execute this scheme ; and his work was afterwards car- 
ned on, nest by Mgr. Ajuti, and then by Mgr. Zaleski, 
the present Delegate Apostolic, whose residence is at 
Kandy in Ceyion. The new hierarchy consisted of eight 
provinces : that is to say, eight archbishoprics, each sar- 
Tounded by a group of bishoprics, vicariates or prefec- 
tures apostolic, This organization, after a few subse- 
quent aljostments, now stands as follows : — 

(i) The Archhishopric of Goa, with its suffragan 
Sees of Daman, Cochin and San Thoms of Mylapor- 
[padconla jurisdiction}, . 

(i) The Archbishopric «f Caleutta, with its suffra- 
gan Sees of Krishnagar and Dacca, aud the prefecture 
apustolic of Assam. [This and all that follow are of 
propaganda jurisdiction.] _ 

(aii) The Archbishopric of Madras, with its sufira- 
gan Sees of Vizagapatun, Hyderabad, and Nagpur. 

iv) The Archbishopric of Rombay, with its 
suffragan Sece of Poona, Mangalore, and Trichinopoly, 
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{v} The Archbishopric ef Fondicnerry, with its 
suticagan Sees ul Mysore, Coumbatere arr] Kambakonam. 

(si) The Archbishopric nf Verapoly, with its 
suifragan diocese of Quilon. Also the three vicariates 
apostolic of Trichur, Ernakulam and Changanacherry 
(Thomas Cluistians). 

(ii) The Archbishapric of Agra, with 
suffragan Sees of Allahabad aud Lahore, and its pr 
fectures apestolic af Bettiah, Cashmere and Rajputana, 

(vini) The Archbishopric of Ceylon (Colombo), with 
ats suffragan Sees ot Jafiua, Kandy, Galle, and ‘Trin- 
comalee. 


its 





With these may be mentioned the territory of 
Burma, founded as one vicariate in 1722, divided into 
two in 1870, and into three in 1885, 


(6) TRE JuRisricriox-SartLENENt, 


According to its normal regime, the Catholic Church 
48 divided into dioceses with clear territorial limits, all 
resicients nf which are ruled by the bishop of that diocese, 
The reunion, however, at various times, of portions of 
the separated eastern churches gave rise to special 
arrangements in certain places. Thus, communities of 
United Greeks, Armenians or Copte residing side by 
side with Catholics of the Latin rite sometimes have a 
bishop of their own rite, who holds, not a territorial, 
but a personal jurisdiction over the individuals of that 
community. This arrangement is popularly known 
as a “‘double jurisdiction.’ In other cases, inoreover, 
and for various reasons, there may be, within the general 
limits of a given diocese, certain ‘‘exenipted '’ churches 
attached to another ‘lincese trom which they are geo- 
graphically separated; and this is also popularly called 
a “double jurisdiction,’’ hut in another seuse of the 
term. 

The condition of affairs inaugurated in Indiain 1886 
icludes certain instances of two-fold jurisdiction of 
both the kinds just described. The first case is that of 
Bombay Island; the second applies to certain single 
churches conuected with the froa, Daman, Bobay 
and Mylapore dioceses, A tew details will he necessary 
to avake the <ituation ¢ 

(a) Bombay fsLaud.—According to the Concordat 
of 1886, the province of Goa comprises the four dioceses 
of Goa, Cochin, Damaun and San Thomé {Mylapore). 
These were made to inclule what had forinerly heen 
the principal centres of Portuguese influence, The 
Archdiocese of Goa comprises a tract of coast lying 
north and south of Goa, with the addition of the Ghaut 
and Canara districts; that of Cochin covers two sepa- 
tate portions of the Southern Travancore coast; that 
cof Mylapore certain portions of the eastern sea border ; 
while the diocese of Damaun includes the coast strip 
below the Ghauts, stretching as far north as the river 
Nerhudda, and southwards along the mainland, past 
Bombay, as far as the river Savetri—being thus conti- 
guous to the Archdiocese of Goa. Salsette Island, 
immediately north of Bombay Islaral, was also included, 
but Bomhay Island itseli was reserved for the Arch- 
bishopric of Bombay. Hevce the curious fact that 
except for Bunthay Island, the whole of the archinéese 
of Bombay lies fat away to the north, commencing from 
the Nerbudda river aud stretching across Sind as far as 
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‘uetta; while iumbay Island, the ceuitre of the Bee, is 
surrounded on all sides by a different dincese which 
belungs to the padtonde judisdiction, 

‘Thus far the liauts ot the two dioceses weve defined 

territarially, so as to stand quite distin t. But ir Bom 
bay the situation wus peculiar, Pesides the native 
Cluistians indigenous to the island, there existed a 
auch larger comununity of inumigrants frum Gea, who 
had come thither at vations times and were continually 
flocking in. Broadly speaking, the indigenons Chi 
trans (known as Bombay East {ndians) who were al- 
rewly Under propaganda, naturally fell under the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Archhishop af Bomhay ; 
while the Goan residents in Bombay—futare newcomers 
from the padroade dis. 
triets being included- 
wore placed ander the 
personal jurisdiction af the 
Bishop of Damaun, and a 
certain number of churches 
an the island were assignedt 
Lo their use, The subjects 
ol the two groups are 
allowed to attend each 
thers’ churches and to 
recvive the sacranients of 
Penance and the Euchanst 
promisctonaly in them; 
ut marriages, extreme 
unetion and burials ate 
reserved by strict right to 
the twosetsof clergy, each 
lor their own subjects. 
Out of a total Catho- 
he population of nearly 
5.000 in Bontbay Island, 
pout 8,nuo belong. terri- 
torially to the Archbishop 
‘of Bombay, while about 
27,000 are under the per- 
sonal jurisdiction of the 
Rishop of Damaun. 

{h) Outside Bombay 
Idand—In various other 
parts of India there alsa 
ts a double jarisdie- 
tion,” but in a different 
sense, While determining 
the yeneral Himits of the 
different dioceses in 1886, it was found that certain 
churches within the projected padroado limits were 
firmly in possession ol propaganda, while certain 
churches in the projected propaganda districts 
were strongly attached to the padroado jurisdiction. 
Hence it was agreed to assign these isolated commu- 
nities to the jurisdiction of their preference. These 
cases fall into three groups :—(x) In the island of Sal- 
sette, which territorially belongs to Damaun, the Arch- 
bishop of Bombay holds the allegiance of five churches, 
of which St. Peter's, Bandra, is the chief. (2) In the 
diocese of Poona, which is under a prapagante hishop, 
‘one church in Poona itself is under the jurisdiction of 
Goa, (3) In the dincese of Madras there are five 
churches ; in the diocese af Tricturapoly 14; in the 
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Archeliccese of Calcutta, 3; and in the dincese of Dacca 
6 churches, all of which belong to the diocese of Myla- 
pore, The jurisdiction over the congregations of these 
churches is porsenal, with certain special arrangements 
as to newcomers. These exempted churches have 
aptly Leen described as so many islands, and their 
congregations as sv many colonies, beluiging tu the 
diocese from which they ate geographically separated. 

Besides these cases of double jurisdiction, it may be 
mention? that in Travancore the Latin and the Syrian 
Catholies are under diferent prelates; and this has 
beeu arranged partly by territorial and partly by per- 
sonal jurisdiction. The diocese of Pondicherry, too, 
comprises, extra limites, certain separated districts, such 
as Karikal in Tanjore, 
Mahé on the Malabar 
coast, Chandernagore 
neat Calcutta, etc. But 
these are all isolated 
French possessions, and 
the jurisiiction is strictly 
territorial, 





(7) Poruratios, 
Distarwutioy, BTC. 


The mits of the vari- 
ous dioceses coincide in 
some parts with the civil 
boundaries, but are often 
determined rather by 
natural features, such as 
mountain-ranges, rivers, 
and even meansof railway 
communication. By in 
specting a map published 
in The Examiner (Bombay) 
of January xgth, 1907, 1t 
will be seen that they 
vary considerably in size 
—a fact chiefly accounted 
for hy the numbers at 
the Catholic population. 
Ascalculated for the year 
1904, this waounts in the 
aggregate for all India and 
Ceylon, to about 2,191,362 
out of a total population 
ot 286,000,000. Burma, 
which is not included, reckons its Catholic popula: 
tion at abont 65,000, As fat as statistics can be 
procured, the total number of Catholics in British 
India (not including Burma or Ceylon) in 1857 was 
Bor,858. In 1885 they had risen to 1,030,100; and 
in 1904 to 1,562,186, In Portuguese territory the 
figures for 1885 were about 252,477, and in r9q06 
ahout 293.655. In French territory they now stand at 
about 25,859; in Burma 65,127, and in Ceylon, 
290,459. It should be added that these figures inchude 
only such as are genuine members of the Church—all 
converts being subjected to careful tests and instroc- 
tion before admission, These numbers ase mostly 
made up of native Christians, partly of the higher but 
chiefly of the lower castes { together with a certain 
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Percentage of Europeans belonging to the Anny. 
Government and Civil Service, Railways, ete.: anda 
number of Eurasians. The Catholic population is most 
dense among the Thomas Christians of Trasancure, 
Where the ecclesiastical divisions are of the smallest. 
The coast districts east and west, and especially in the 
south of the peninsula, the scene of the Portuguese and 
French mnissions, come nest in order of numbers, and 
here the dioceses are larger. The nearer we approach 
the north the more scanty the Catholic population be- 
comes ; hence the province of Agra, which in dimen- 
sions covers almost as much <pace as the other seven 
provinces taken together, 
possesses the smallest 
number of Catholic in- 
habitants—this being 
the field which has only 
begua to he worked in 
strictly recent — times, 
This interesting fact will 
be apparent from. the 
following figures. giving 
the population of the 
cight provinces in de- 
sending scale ;— 
fi) Goa, compri 
the oh missionary dis. 
triets of Goa, Konkan, 
Mylapore, Tanjore, 
Cochin, Shab 
Gi) Vera mostly 
Thomas Christians at 
Travancore, 483.571. 
Bombay, compri« 
sing old missionary di 
frets of Bombay, 
Deccan, Mangalore. 
Madura, ete. 342.072 
Gy) Pondicherry, 
cotnpr'sing ak? east coast 
anissions with the French 
missions af the Carnatic, 
Mysore. ete... 310,861. 
(e} Covton, largely 
worked hy the Porta. 
ouese missionar 













































0. 
‘i *stadeas, a par. 
tion of former Port. 
guese missions; — the 
interior alinost unwurked 
hy the old missionaries, 
35,607. 

(vii) Calcutta, only slightly tonchet by the 
Poxtuguese, 85,011. 

(viti) Agra, almost altogether untouched by the 
Portuguese, 31,046. 


(8) Misstovary MerHons. 


From the above comparison it will appear that the 
Portuguese certainly succeeded in bringing over vast 
numbers to the faith. Hence it will be of interest to 
see how they secured this advantage. Much more has 





Cawack oF THh Holy Nawe, Boxuay, 


been written in attack than ia defence of their methods. 
The drastic style in which they broke down idol temples 
and foaled sacred tanks raises a very questionable 
point, both of ethics and of expediency. While on the 
‘one hand it enabled the Christian converts to break 
more casily with their pagan associations, on the other 
it created a deepfelt grievance among the unconverted 
population, which abenated their sympathies, and 
created a fecling of dislike which some consider to have 
hastened the fall of the Portuguese regime. Then, 
again, the reprisals made at various times. on the plea 
of protecting Christian converts against persecution, 
centrimited to the same 
result. The Portuguese, 
however. certainly did 
not owe their missionary 
success to the use of 
physical force. In the 
Portuguese — territories, 
they “attached certain 
civil advantages to con- 
version, and certain 
corresponding disadvan- 
tages to non-conversion, 
They made a great show 
over the baptism of 
natives of rank of posi- 
tion, which created a 
favourable impression on 
all beholders. The no+ 
bility ol Goa stood 
sponsors tu the neophy- 
tes, even of the lowest 
rank, and conferred on 
them their own family 
names, The missionaries 
alo took advantage af 
incidental circum: 
stances; as for instance, 
when certain tishermen 
of the coust came to 
plead for protection 
against the Moslems, and 
showed a willingness. to 
hecome Christians — in 
return tor such protec: 
tion, Moreover. the 
religous orders did sa 
moch by means of 
schonls, orphanages. and 
hospitals, as well as com- 
mercial and industrial 
organization, to promote the temporal well-being of 
those under their charge, that this also may be reckoned 
ax anditional inducement to conversion. In districts 
Temoved from the direct influence of the State, the 
metliods adopted were exclusively those of example, 
instruction anid persuasion. Only in one or two is0- 
Tated cases was actual force exercised to make con- 
verts. It is often, though wrongly, assumed that the 
Inquisition was used for this purpose. ‘The Inquisition 
was founded at Goa in 1360, in answer to a request 
of St. Francis Xavier himself, whose spirit was far 
Temoved from that of coercive evangelisation, Tt 
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was mi truth @ most insignificant concern, having in its 
peginning only four officials drawing a joint of 
£75 per year. Its work was to take cognizance of 
fogen cases of heresy, witchcraft and unnatural crimes 
among Christians, and especially to detect pretending 
Christians, who were really Jews supposed to he work- 
ing mischief under that disguise. Its jurisdiction did 
not properly extend to pagans, except so far as these 
ell under the criminal laws of the State ; and it was, 
as far as we know, never used to turn a born pagan into 
a Christian. In any case the accounts of its cruelty 
and the extent of its executions have heen groundlessly 
exaggerated, (Cf, Fonseca, Sketch of Goa, p. 217, 220.) 

Tn summary, therefore, we conclude that the mission- 
ary success of the Portugnese hy no ineans rested on 
the use of drastic means. It was due partly to civil 
and social privileges and the protective power and pres- 
tige of the Portuguese name; but above all, to the 
example and zealous influence of a well organized body 
of missionaries. It ought to be added that in Por- 
tuguese times Protestantism was a thing unheard of in 
India—the first Protestant mission commencing in 
1703; and consequently the Christian faith presented 
to the outsider an undivided front. The preserce of so 
many conflicting forms of Christianity in the country 
in modern times is, in fact, one of the greatest impedi- 
iments to evangelising work ; and this is true not only 
from & Catholic but also from a Protestant point of 
view. The best mission work in modern times is done 
among the aboriginal tribes and lower classes, who, 
while far removed from political life, are for the most 
part free from Brahmini¢ infuence, and also from the 
trammels of the caste system, which elsewhere shows 
tvel{ an almost insuperable obstacle to progress. The 
largest new mission stations for natives are in Chata 
Nagynir (Calcutta «iocese}; the Godavery districts 
(Hyderabad) ; the Telegu districts (Madras); the 
districts of Trichinopoly, Madura, Pondicherry, Kumba- 
Konam, Mysore, ete., in the south; the Ahmednagar 
district (Poona) ; Ghogargaon in the Nizam's territory, 
and Anand in Gujetat, ete—that of Chota Nagpur 
hoing pechaps the most prosperous and successful 
modern mission in all India. [325.000 neophytes in 
the Archdiacese of Calcutta alone.) 














(9) NattoxaLity oF THE CLERGY. 
Another interesting leature ot the Cathol.c Church 
in Lidia is the nationality’ of its clergy. Out of a total 


al 2,633 bishops and priests, 1,70 are indigenous to the 
country, and the rest (953) are Europeans. Oi these 
European missionaries, a small percentage are of Irish, 
and a still smaller percentage of English descent. The 
test are members of various religious oners from Italy, 
Spain, France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany ; while 
the prelates in e “ase except one, belong to these 
continental national The explanation of this fact 
18 to be found in history. Not only was the work of 
evangelisation under the earlier regime of the padroado 
done entirely under the Alacet of the Portuguese, but 
the missionaries of the new regime of propaganda were 
alsy drawn almost exclusively from the coutinent. 
The reason is a simple one. At the time when the 
British power began to be felt in India, the Catholics in 









England were an insignificant body, struggling under 
severe legal disabilities. Later on, in the nineteenth 
century, when the Catholic Emancipation Bill was 
passed and a revival tock place, they were barely 
able to provide for their own spiritual wants, and 
in no position to look after the evangelisation of other 
countries. Even at the present day the supply of 
clergy in England falls far short of the demand ; and 
such will be the case for a long time to come. Hence 
the necessity of drawing on other countries for mission 
ary supplies, if India is to be missionised at all. 

The demand for the English language in the case of 
these continental missionaries is, on the whole, fairly met. 
fn the cities, where English isin extensive use, they 
labour assiduously to acquire it—generally with such 
success that only the skgbtest indication of a foreign 
‘accent remains ; and they are competent to teach Eng- 
lish to their pupils. In’ the mofussil districts, where 
the Catholic population is almost entirely native and 
Europeans scanty, they devote their whole energy to 
the vernaculars ; but even here it is unheard of to come 
across a missionary who cannot make himself under- 
stood. The missionaries seem generally to be on 
excellent terms with Government and other English 
officials, who as a rule keenly appreciate their work ; and 
the fact of their continental origin is not found to stand 
in their way. The few cases of insular prejudice which 
one comes across in this matter are toa insigni- 
ficant for notice. The chief opposition they meet with 
comes rather from the side of the Brahmins. It may 
he added that the extensive co-operation of men of such 
diverse nationalities in working for one and the same 
cause, is often put forward as a signal illustration of 
the unity ant catholicity of the Chnrch, 





{10) ScHooLs, COLLEGES, ETC, 


The Catholic clergy. besides attending to their 
spiritual ministrations, have thrown themselves heartily 
into the educational and charitable work of the 
country, with results which are second to none. 
According to the best figures we can secure, they 
possess in India and Ceylon (omitting Burma) the 
following institutions :-— 

(a) For the education of the Clergy.—23 Seminaries 
containing 697 candidates for the priesthood ; to which 
must be added 2 number of scholastics and novices of 
the various religious orders. The most important of 
these are the Papal Seminary at Kandy in Ceylon. 
which receives candidates for the native clergy from alt 
parts of India, and counts 2 students; the Jesuit 
Novitiate and Scholasticate at Shembaganur in the 
diocese of Trichinopoly ; the Jesuit House of Probation 
at Ranchi (Calcutta diocese); the Jesuit Scholasticate 
at Kurseong near Darjeeling—besides the Episcopal 
seminaries, of which the largest are at Goa, Mangalore, 
Pondicherry, Verapoly and Colombo. 

(0) For the education of Boys—x3 Colleges prepar- 
ing for University degrees, with a roll of 1,320 students; 
65 high schools with 8,257 pupils; 248 middle schools 
with 23,269 pupils; 2438 elementary schools with 
98,203 pupils; 47 industrial and other schools with 
3,331 pupils ; 74 boarding schools with 5,917 boarders ; 
and 97 orphanages with 4,854 inmates. 
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(0) For the education of Gtrls—39 Ingh schools 
with 2.744 pupils; 244 middle schools with 14475 
pupils , 672 elementary schook with 42 45 pupils, 70 
vanious other schools with 2,521 pupils” 103 boarding 
schools with 4 790 boarders: and 126 oiphanages w th 
7,084 inmates 

i total number under education amounts 10 
143051 Dove and 73.164 gnls, out of whom 11.938 
are orphans 

The schouls for boys are an all cases under elesical 
management and are taught by jnofessors belonging 
to the religious orders oi congregations assisted In 
lav-masters The guls’ «hols are for the most part 
under Sisters of “different rel gious congiegat.ons 


gr 


(8) High Schools—St Joseph's Boarding School, 
Danjeelmg under the Belgian Jesus. about 207 pupils; 
St Joseph's Boarding Sciool, Caleutta, under the Chns- 
tan Brothers. 1,000 pups. St Mary's Boarding 
School Bomba, about $17 pupils, St Xavier's, Cale 
cutta, st Xaviet's, Bombay, and the ‘* Chive‘? High 
school Tichmopoh (aheady mentioned under Uni 
veisity colleges), St Vincent's Day-School, Poona 
with about 700 pupJs St Aloysius’ College, Mangalore, 
ander the ahaa Jecmts, 635 pupils; St. Joseph's 
College, Colombo under the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate 800 pupils, St Benediet’s Institute, Colombo 
(Ceylon) 1,000 payrls; besides a number af smallet 


schools the totaly ef which have aheady been given 
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of whom they ate 3,057 members in India and Cerlon, 
also assisted by lay-teachers In many of the schools 
non-Catholic pupils are freely arlimitted and sn a few 
of them these form the overwhelmag mayontty 

Among the most important of these institutions 
the following must be mentioned — 

(a) Universes Colleges with High Schools utlached 
st Xavier's College, Calcutta, under the Belgian 
Jesuits about 276+ 404 students St Xavier's College, 
Bombay, under the German Jesmts about 350+1,400 
students St Joseph's College, Trchinopoly, under 
the French Jesuits, about 42047,4oostudents Smaller 
anversity colleges with Ingh schools exist at 
Mylapore, Cuddalore, Mangalore, Bangalore, Nagpur 
aud Agra. 
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Most Rev. L. M. Zatasxt, 
Delegate Apostoke of the East Indies, 


Of these mmstitutions some pay ther own way 
mane ally assisted by Government grants-in-aid ; while 
the rest are subsidized by diocesan or private contri- 
butions As forthe general question of finance, Hunter 
observes that ‘the Roman Catholics work sn India 
with slender pecumary resomees, denving ther main 
support from two great Cathohc orgamations {im 
Europe], the Astociation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and the Sooety of the Holy Childhood.’’ 
other resources may be added private charities 
from Europe, medental donations, and careful mvest- 
ments in property m India The contributions of the 
faithiu! form a proportionately small item in the whole 
Hunter continues -—The “Roman Catholic clergy . . 
m many distnets . . . live the frugal and abste- 


bz 


rious life of the natives, and ther influence reaches 
deep into the social life of the communities among 
whom they dwell.” (Indian Empire, p. 239). 


(rr) CaucHes, ARCHEOLOGY, ETC. 


Except for the reputed tomb of St. Thomas at 
Mylapore, a few early stone moauments and a few ins- 
criptions on copper, ecclesiastical antiguities are wanting 
previous to Portuguese times, The Portuguese chucches, 
especially of the réth and 17th centunes, though not 
pretending to classical perlection, possess a certain 
splendour of their own, When about the year 1687 
Goa began to be deserted in favour of Panjim, the 
honses Tell into decay; but the churches and public 
buildings still remain, surruunded for the most part 
by palm groves and jungle The chiel of these is the 
Church of Ron Jesu, con- 
taining the shine of St 
Francis Xavier, whose body 
is still preserved inoorrupt, 
Resides this, the Cathedrat 
of St. Catharine, and the 
Churches of St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Cajetan and St. 
Monica deserve special 
mention, Second to Goa 
comes Bassein, 35 miles 
north of Bumbay. compris- 
ing a large collection of 
ruined churches enclosed 
within a line of fortificas 
tions. Other groups of 
ruins are found at Chau! 
‘on the cnast south of 
Bombay. ‘The cathedral at 
Mylapore, containing the 
teputed grave of St. 
Thomas, as well as the 
Great Mount and the Little 
Mount, traditional scenes of 
the sojourn and death of 
the apostle, are also of 
remarkable interest. Elsu- 
where, spread over the 
istiicts of Portuguese 
missionary enterprise many 
ald churches, but mostly 
of secondary impoitance, are to be seen, Numerous 
store ctosses of 2 peculiar type were also erected by 
‘the roadsides and the shore, and on the summits of 
hulls, even, in places where litle trace of Christianity 
now remains, Among more modern buildmgs of note 
may be mentioned the Cathedrals of Allahabad and 
Colomba, the college churches at Mangalore and 
Trichmopely, the parish churches of Karach: and of 
the Holy Name, Becrhay, as among the best. The 
college buildings of Trichnopoly, Calcutta, Darjeehag 
and Bombay are also worthy of notice. 


Banpen Cuvscs, 


x2} Literary ENTERPRISE. 
On the whol the Cathohe clergy of Indiado not 
make such full use of the press for propaganda purposes 
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as is the case with Protestants. They have no world- 
wide organizations like those of the Bible Society, the 
Religious Tract Society, the Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge, etc.,nor do they publish news- 
papers expressly appealing to the wider public of native 
Indian readers, or adopt any system of tract circula- 
tion. This fact is accounted for first by their limited 
pecuniary resources, and secondly by their arduous 
pre-occupations in the work of teaching and of the 
ministry. Hence they prefer to concentrate then- 
selves on a more domestic field of literary work. They 
have a large number of presses in various parts of the 
country—Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Tric! inopoly, 
Mangalore, Colomho, etc., #hich are devoted partly to 
the printing of Catholic newspapers, partly to the pro- 
«luction of schoot hooks, catechisms, and works of in- 
struction and devotion for their flocks. The Catholic 
community is served by a 
considerable number of 

, eg, The Catholic 
Herald of India (Calcutta), 
formerly called The Indo- 
European Correspondence, 
and founded in 1865; The 
Examiner (Bombay), {or- 
merly knows as the Bombay 
Catholic Examiner, and 
started in 1849; The 
Catholic Watchman (Mad- 
sas), inaugurated in 1887; 
The Ceylon Catholic Mes- 
senger (Colombo); The 
Jena Guardian, ' etc., 
besides other publications 
im English and the local 
vernaculars, All these 
belong to the ptopaganda 
jurisdiction, The padroado 
is represented in Goa by a 
namber of papers, among 
which 0 Crente ranks 35 
official ; in Bombay by the 
Anglo-Lusitano ; in Myla- 
ore by the Catholic Register, 
Tundol in 1890, ete. 
These newspapers, besides 
local and general Catholic 
news, devote themselves 
im various degrees to controversial and expositive 
matter, chiefly for the instruction of the faithful, but 
also for the benefit of outsiders. To these is to be 
added a fair amount of pamphlet literature, some of it 
reprinted from the above-named journals. For the use 
of the clergy, a monthly organ ralled the Prompinarium 
Canonico-Liturgicum is published in Latin by the Car- 
melite Fathers of Emakulam. 
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(13) LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT. 


From the Catholic point of view nothing in the way 
of a complete general history of the Church in India has 
yet been written, though the materials for such a work 
are abundant and might easily be collected. They 
consist chiefly of the records and histories of the difter- 
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ent religious Orders, collections of official documents, 
monographs on particular miston, end_biographict 
of entinent missionaries~as well a5 occasional litera- 
ture of various kinds. Some rather scanty general 
histories have been written by Protestants; but most 
of them are vitiated by a marked animus against 
Roman Catholicism, and have to be read with caution. 
The following is a somewhat promiscuous list of works, 
most of which are easily accessible :— 
nthe Thomas Christons-— 
‘Macken, Christianity ia Travancore 1901, 
i he Aposte St,‘Thomas, 1995, 
elle, toe Chacha Malabar nob Synod of Dumper, 654 
Philipos, the Syrian Church in India, 182. ae 
Rene St Thomas the Aponte o Malar, 1855. 
Milne Rae, Syrian Church in 
India, x 
Howard, Christians of St. 
‘Thomas, 1864. 
Coneraing the Petuqwcne— 
Lafitau, Decouvertes et 
Coaroees ts Ron. 


OCMasta de Tissuay. 
Fray Soa 
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DeSouza, ‘Stent “Conquis- 
(ada, 1081, 

DOrsey, Portageese Dis- 
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rfgues, 

Goavee, Jormdn de Arce- 
biapo de Goa, 1609. 

On the Jurisdiction-Struele :— 

Life of Hartmann, 2868. 

Sereda tbe Gin 





A ‘coouspampolt Hers 
tune dating from 1838 10 
1893, all oUt of print. 
Monograpla and Biographier — 
‘eties EAinntes & Cutie’ 
8 par M, 1780, 
Bertrand, Memoicrs Histor. 
ur les Missions 
as Ta Minion at 
Madare, 18cq; 
Eitantes ei" Corus, 
Madura, 1865, 
Saint Cy, La Minion du Made, 
» Cinquante Ans na Madute, 
Mor, Hite of te Mangere 
‘Susy, L'Inde Tatoale, root. 
Tier “Anmne Soe, Ju nrg se 
Herm Se Jenin Oseniegeuerm Volumen, 174 








Carrer, Alas Geograghicus, 5. J., 1960. 

Gol, Fr Chrisie Minion tthe ret Mog, 57 
La Mission de Vizagapatam, 1890, 

‘ecent, Chriianty tm Ceylon. 

Eotuas, An Pape det Rais (Rajptana), 196, 

Coleridge, Life and Letters of St, Francis Xavier, t9ae- 
roa, Vie de St, Fran Cais Save, ok 

‘Monamenta Xaveriana, Madri 

dwtoag, Ma Life Dr. A. partmaso, x68, 

Sons, Mer. ‘Alexis Canoe, 165% 

aa Mastgrs de Tinde, 1900, 

Genaral and Sato 





Nadia Lt, 3 
Derek, Mitone General dog Vora 755 


Right Rev, Dr. Fantan Antony Exsrenwans, 0.C 
Catholic Bishop of Lahore. 


Crose, Uhvistianisme de P Indes, 1798, 
‘Tiefentalier-Benositi, Description de I Tnde, 4786, 
Paalinasa © Bartolo, Tod Oreralie Crista, 1795. 
Murray, Discoveries and Travelt in Asin, 1820, 
‘Hosgh, Christianity in Tadin, 1839. 

cee det Kalb, Miesiooen in Oxintion, 1852 
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Mita ated Misdone Caelges, 286; sto Orbis Terarum 
Cathoticns, vg, 

‘Smith, Ue Conversions of Inia, 1853. 

eiind, The Jers tn In, 1859} Catoe Minions o 8 





‘The Rormbay Gurticer, the Madras and other District Manuals 





pose. 

Huster, India Empite ; and pevsiae in the Imperial Gazetteer, 

Madras Catholic Directory each year from 185¢ to 1907. 

Pachanan, Christan Retercrs in Ase 28, 
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Basse, 

Steward, History of Bengel, 
13. 

Caleta Review, Vols Vs, B. 
#42 (Portogoese in Noxth 
Ind) nope br 
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Fast nnd December 


1995, (Vindication of de 
Nobili 
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THE CATHOLIC 
DIOCESE OF 
LAHORE, 


Tax Punjab Mission, 
as a begahee entity, 
was called into existence 
in 1880, when Bishop 
Paul Tosi was appointed 
Bromele of the 

Previous to 
that year the Punjab 
was part of the Vica- 
iate Apostolic of Hin- 
dustan and Tibet. In 
1886, however, the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
was established in India, 
and the Punjab was con- 
stituted a Diocese with 
headquarters at Lahore, 
Before the annexation 
of the Punjab by the British, scarcely any efforts 
seem to have been made in times to implant 

ity in these parts. History records that 
during the reign of Akbar, a mission of Jesuits from 
Goa visited Akbar’s Court at Lahore, and that they 
were favourably received ; that his successor, Jehangir, 
allowed some Portuguese Jesuits to establish & mission 
and build a church at Lahore, and assigned stipends 
for the maintenance of the priests. But this liberality 
Ceased at his death. Shah Jehan, a more strict Musal. 
man, withdrew the pensions and had the church pulled 
down, but some traces of it still remained when 
Lahore was visited in 1665 by the French traveller 
‘Thévénot. From the death of Tehangir to the adven 
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of the British, the history of Christianity in the 
Punjab is a blank. With the annexation in 1849, 
missionary enterprise became again possible, but 
owing to the dearth of priests and lack of material 
resources, little could be attempted besides ministering 
to the British troops. But in 1889 the Punjab Mission 
was entrusted by Rome to the Belgian Province of 
the Franciscan Capuchin Order, whose duty it is to 
finance the Mission, to maintain educational and 
charitable institutions, and to provide missionaries in 
sufficient numbers to cope with the work. From that 
year the condition of the Mission has been one of 
steady progress, Whereas there were only three 
scho.ils in 1889, there are now twenty schools, five of 
which are High Schools, and two I: dustrial Schools. 
There are_five orphanages and a home for abandoned 
children. The Miss:on maintains five dispensaries, where 
free treatment and medicines are given to the natives 
of all castes and creeds. French Franciscan Sisters 
have charge of the Government Female Lunatic 
Asylum at Lahore, and how highly their services 
are valued may be gathered irom the following re- 
mark which Sir Charles Rivaz, when Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, wrote in the Visitors’ Book 
on the occasion at his vist to the Asylum: ‘The 
Female Asylum is generally 2 pleasing cmtrast to 
the Male Asylum, partly because there is sufficient 
accommodation, but mainly because it has the good 
fortune to he under the management of four Roman 
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Catholic Sisters, who live in the Asylum and give up their 
whole time to it, The moral influence which these ladies 
have evidently acquired over the patients by their 
cheerful demeanour, and kindly and patient treatment 
of them, is very remarkable; and the excellent work 
they are doing under what are necessarily very trying 
conditions cannot be overestimated.” 

The present incumbent of the See of Lahore is the 
Right Rev, Dr. Fabian Anthony Eestermans, 0.c. 
Bom at Meerle (Belgium) in 1858, he studied the 
ancient classics—Greek, and Latin, and Literature at 
the College of Hoogstraeten, and Philosophy at the 
lesser Seminary of Mechlin, He was admitted to the 
Capuchin Order in 1878, and ordained priest in 1883, 
After completing his ecclesiastical stulies, he was 
appcinted Professor of Ancient Classics at the Capuchin 
College of Rruges in 1885, in which post he remained 
till 1889, when he volunteered for mission work in 
India, “Shortly after his arrival in the Punjab he was 
sposinted Vicar of the Cathedral, and only resigned 
thes charge on his elevation to the Episcopate in Apri! 
1905. He received episcopal consecration at Antwerp 
on the 2gth June tgos, and took formal possession of 
the See of T'ahore on the roth December of the same 


A new Catholic Cathedral is now in course of con 
struction at Lahore, which bids fair to eclipse any eccle- 
siastical building in India. The total cost is estimated 
at about four lakhs of rupees, 





The 


Church of England in India. 


‘Tue history of the Church of England in India is 
that of the English in India. The adventurers of the 
early East India Companies were churchmen, and though 
they employed no minister of religion on board their 
ships until 1607, the Company's commissions for each 
previous voyage enjoined upon their Captain-General 
‘that morning and evening prayer should be said daily 
with each ship's company, and a copy of the great Bible 
with the Elizabethan Praver-book hound up with it, 
was in chage of thepurset of every ship, [The Church 
in Madras, Rov. F. Pesiny, LL.M, to0s}. Henry Levett, 
Chaplain to the ‘Lord Pemb:oke’ is the first chaplain 
known to have been appointed for the Indian voyage. 
He was paid a fee of fifty pounds, with fifteen pounds 
for his expenses. From that date onwards for many 
years chaplains accompanied most of the expeditions, 
Tt was not only for services at sea that these clergy- 
men were entertained; for the Company's minutes 
expressly record, respecting William Leske, who sailed 
about 1614, with double the emoluments of Levett, 
that the Court was well satisfied as to his be'ng able 
to contest and hold argument with the Jesuits who 
were ‘busy at Surat.’ A letter to him from the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Roe is produced in facsimile 
1n Mr. Will'am Foster's Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe. 
Many of these early chaplains, particularly Edward 
Terry and Patrick Copeland, made efforts towards the 
evangelization of the heathen. A Rengali hoy, brought 
home by the latter chaplain, was christened on the 
zand of December 1616 at St. Dionis Backchurch. 
Fenchurch St.. in the presence of Privy Councillors, 
the Corporation of London, and the Court of the 
East India Company. King James himself selected 
the baptismal name, which was ‘Peter.’ A sitrame, 
‘Pope,’ was also conferred upon him. 

Tn 1658 the Company resolved to maintain a 
Resident Chaplain in India and addressed the Univer- 
sities with a view to securing a fit for this 
isolated and responsible ministry. The idea of the 
E. I, C, was not only the spiritual welfare of their own 
servants, but the benefit of Indian natives also. The 
letter says that the Company has resolved to endeavour 
to advance the spreading of the Gospel in India and 
the settlement of an orthodox, godly minister; such 
an one as may instruct and teach the people that 
shall be committed to his charge in building them up 
in the knowledge of God and faith in Jesus Christ. 
‘Two years later it, was decided to enlarge the Indian 
Ecclesiastical Establishment from one individual to 
four, and in 1668 six chaplains were on the list. The 
factories to which they were appointed were Surat, 
Madras, Hooghly (‘the Bay’), Bantam, Bombay and 
Saint Helena. The evangelistic idea, so claily ex: 














pressed in the circular to the Universities, was per> 
petuated in these appointments. The Company's 
Chaplains were to he “qualified for leaning, piety, 
and aptness to teach.” They each received a salary 
of fifty pounds a year, with agratnity of the like 
amount it the local factory councils approved. their 
work. All these chaplains at first. and probably well 
on into the next century, were expected to conduct the 
morn'ng and evening worship of the Prayer-book daily 
in the factories where they res‘ded. In 1685, by Royal 
order, candidates for Indian Chaplainces were to 
obtain the approval of the Bishop of London before 
appointinent, In 1698, the new Company reafirmed 
this order and requested also the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to put forth a pa for use in its face 
tories, This His Grace did in association with the 
Bishop of London, and the prayer continued in use 
during the subsequent century. In this prayer it 1s 
“ought that “‘ these Indian nations among whom we 
dwell, beholding our good works may he won over 
thereby to love our most holy religion.’’ Since 1698, 
and since the union of the old and new Companies 
in 1702 to the present time, the Archbishop ot 
Canterbury has been associated with the Bishop oi 
London in the supervision of appointments to the 
Chaplaincies, 

At Surat in 1663, before the arrival of a chaplain, 
the President had prepared a chapel furnished with 
bibles in different languages, and bad requested the 
Company to supplya painted and gilded altar piece 
forits adornment, representing Moses and Aaron with 
the Tables of the Law, and Gou’s name written above 
them in triangles in several oriental languages. A 
chapel is also spaken of as in use at Hooghly in 1679, 
TheCompany endeavoured to enforce the miristrations 
and discipline of religion hy repeated ordinances, 
imposing fines on its servants for unseemly behaviour, 
and neglect of public worship. In 1688 these regula 
tions were codified under ten heads and sent out to the 
factories, where they speedily became popularly known 
as ‘the Company's Commandments.’ The scandatous 
disorder of certain of the Indian factories was severely 
rebuked‘ by Sir John Goldshorough (Calentta, 1693), 
the Rev. Benjamin Adams (Calcutta, 1702), the 
Rev. John Antony Sartorius (Madras, 1729) and by 
Dean Prideaux in 1694. in his Account of the English 
Settlements in the East Indies. On the other hand, a 
temarkably favourable report on the conduct of daily 
divine worship. especially on Sundays and Hgly days at 
Surat, is contained in a letter by Mr. Stfeynsham 
Master, dated Bombay, 18th January 1672, which also 
testifies that at the smaller factories divine service 
was read twice every Sunday. 
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Under the new Charter of 1698, which governed the 
«nited Company after 2702, not only was a chapla'n Te- 
quired to be maintained in every gartison and superior 
lactory in India, but each of these chaplains was requir- 
d to Jearn both Portuguese and the local vernacular,in 
order that he might propagate the Protestant region 
among the Company's servants and slaves, In 1696 a 
hundred copies of the Book of Common Prayer, in 
Portuguese, had been sent ont to Madras’ to the honour 
af God and the glory of our Church,’ and there is 
evidence that many ot the chaplains entered con amore 
into the evangelistic portion of their duties, 

Under King William IIT the two venerable Societies, 
S.P.C.K. and. P. G., were incorporated, and among 
the promoters of each was the Revd. Dr. Evans (after 
wards Bishop of Bangor, and then of Meath) who had 
heen the first Chaplain in Bengal. To the former he 
subscribed annually five pounds with the object of 
providing ‘parochial Ibraries throughout the planta- 
tions.’ Une of the earliest promoters of the objects 
of the $.P.C.K, in India was the Rev. Samuel 
Briercliffe, Chaplain in Bengal, who wrate home so 
strongly of the need in Nocth {ndia of schools 
similar to those alrealy kept up by the King of Dea- 
mark's missionaries in the South, that the Society 
vlected him, on September and, 1714, one of its corres- 
ponding members, and sent out to him, and also to the 

haplain of Fort St. George, a small parochial library. 
From that time onwards, for more than a century, the 
S.P.C.K., with the help of the Company's chaplains 
in each place, continued to support and promote both 
education and evangelistic work in several stations in 
(India. As early as 1709 a separate Committee of the 
S. P. C. K, sat in London, to carry out the objects of 
the Society in a sort of friendly partnership with the 
Royal Danish Mission in Madras, Cuddalore, Trichin- 
copoly and ‘Tanjore, with the hope of extending its 
enterprise northwards to Calcutta. 

in 1089 the first English Church in India, as distinct 
trom the chapels or oratories set apart for the daily 
prayers in the factories, was erected in Fort St. George, 
Madias, und consecrated on the 28th of October, by 
commission {rom the Bishop of London, in honour of 
the Virgin Maty. In 1709, on the sth of June, the 
Church of St. Anne at Fo:t William, Calcutta, was 
similarly consecrated, and on Christmas Day, 1718, St. 
Thomas’ Church, Bombay, was solemnly dedicated to 
its sacred purpose, and presumably consecrated by 
commission {rom the Bishop of London, who until the 
creation of the Caleutta Bishopric, remained Diocesan 
over all the English congregations in India. These 
three churches were built by public subscription, 
supplemented by moderate grants and gifts from the 
Company. Their ministers, church-wardens and sides- 
men in cach case assured the powers of corporations, 
and held propetty in land and the public funds, and 
administered schools and other charities, as after 
various tcorganizations they continue to do to this 
day. Si, Anne’s, Calcutta, was ruined in the sack of 
u56, and ou the recovery of the Fort the Portuguese 

fhurch was confiscated to English use, until in 1760 a 
parochial chapel, under the title ef St. John’s, was 
opened in old Fort William. This served as the Parish 
Church of all Bengal until the present fine church of 
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St. John was, by commission from the Archbishop ol 
Canterbury, consecrated on St. John the Baptist’: 


1787. 
Te oar English Church in India was built 
under the S. P. C. K. Mission in Caloutta, largely at 
the private cost of the missionary, the Rev. John 
Zachary Kiernander. This, under the name of ‘Beth 
Tephilla‘ (the present ‘Old Church)' was opened 
with great public solemnity in 1770. Kiernander had 
arrived as S. P. C. K, Missionary in Cuddalore in 1740. 
The church with its school and other buildings, being 
in law the private property of Kiernander, were in 
1778 attached for debt by the Sheriff. Mr. Charles 
Grant however (then Superintendent in Bengal of all 
the Company's trade there) paid down 10,000 rupees 
to release the property, and then assigned it to 
trustees whose successors a hold it. The church 
and its parsonage and other property are now in 
charge of the Church Missionary Society. 

Asthe Company's military and civil establishments 
increased in the three presidencies, so the three estab- 
lishments of Chaplains increased, though not by any 
means at the same rate, until at the present day their 
numbers amount to 166, distributed as shown in the 
statistical table appended to this article Indian 
Chaplains are now appointed directly by the Crown, 
and serve at present for 23 years, when they are entitled 
to pensions of {365 a year. Their salaries rise, y 
increments, from 480 to 1,000 rupees a month, 

is Archdeacon, under the Acts of Parliament 
and the Charters, of each diocese in which chaplains 
serve, and the rest are distributed among the military 
garrisons and the larger civil stations. From 
ascentres they serve, for the purpose of the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments aad preaching, a large number 
of ‘out-stations’ where smaller European commun- 
ities reside. In nearly all of these latter there is 
either a church or some public room licensed or other- 
wise sanctioned by the Bishop for the use of divine 
worship, where, when the Visiting Chaplain is not at 
hand, morning or evening prayer 15 read every Sunday 
by a member of the local Church Committee, In a 
large number of places the Local Governments allow 
grants of 100 or 150 rupees a month towards the salary 
of some resident clergyman who undertakes chaplain's 
duties. These grants are doubled or trebled hes 
various diocesan * Additional Clergy,’ ‘ Railway Chap- 
"and ‘Seamen’s Mission’ funds. ‘Church of 
England Soldiers’ Institutes’ are being provided in all 
the larger military stations, and are active agencies of 
good work. 

Many educational institutions for Europeans and 
Eurasians, as well as for Natives, have arisen in India 
under Church patronage. Among the former are the 
old Calcutta Free School and similar schools in 
Madras and Bombay, the Eeropean Female Orphan 
Asylum in Calcutta, Bishop Cotton's Schools in Simla 
and Bangalore, Bishop Corrie’s Schoo! in Madras, the 
Lawrence Military Asylums at Sanawar, Qotaca- 
mund and Mount Abu, and a similar Asylum at 
Murree. 

In 1726 * Mayors’ Courts’ were established by 
Charter in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and upon 
these, ecclesiastical jurisdittion (chiefly exercised in 
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matters of probate, intestacies and wardships) as the 
same was used in the Consistory Court of London, was 
conferred, By consequence it is held by the Govern- 
ment of India that the ecclesiastical law_governing 
the Church of England in India is that of England in 
1726, modified only by such later statutes as expressly, 
or by necessary implication, apply to India. Thus since 
Act § and 6 William IV, c. 54 {which, until 1907, ren- 
dered marriage with a deceased w-fe's sister absolutely 
void for persons whose domicile is the United Kingdom) 
was not made applicable to India, it did net supersede, 
for persons domiciled in India, the English law existing 
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appointment of a Bishop in India and one Archdeacon 
fr each of the three Presidencies, with jurisdiction as, 
might be defined : also for an annual grant for eduea- 
tion in India and for greater freedom for missionary 
enterprise. In 1792 Mr. Grant had advocated the 
cause of missions and education in his ‘Observations on 
the state of Society among the Asiatic subjects of 
Great Britain,’ which was printed for Parliament in 
113. Ds. Claudius Buchanan, a Bengal Chaplain 
who retired in 1808, was also a prominent advocate 
of the appointment of Bishops in India and of 
the cause of Missions there. (Bee his ‘Memoir on the 





St. Jonn's Cures, Carcurta, 


in 1726. It follows that for East Indians certain 
marriages within the prohibited degrees, theugh :Ilegal 
and repudiated by the Church, until the passirg of the 
new Act in 1907, were not in fact vord, unless sa de- 
clared by an Ecclesiastical Court. 

By the time that the United East India Company’s 
Charter expired in 1813, Parliament was induced (mainly 
at the instance of the Mr. Charles Grant above- 
mentioned, then_a Director of the H. E. 1.C. and 
M. P. for the County of Inverness) to incorporate 
nto the Act of that year (53 Geo. ITI, c. 155, authoriz- 
ing the King to grant a new Charter) provisions for the 


expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for 
British India’ and his papers about Christianity and 
Christian Missions in India}, The cause of popular 
ertucation, which the new charter encouraged, had been 
first urged upon the Indian Government by a letter 
addressed to the Governor-General in Council on the 
zoth of June 1988 by the four chaplains then at 
or near Caleutta—Thomas Blanshard. John Ower, 
Robartes Carr, and David Brown. Their proposal was 
that the State should set up schools all over India 
wherein, together with the English language, the 
rudiments of Christian faith and morality might be 
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taught. The memorial was not favourably received. 
perhaps because it tao obviously disclosed its anthor’s 
leading purpose thervin, elsewhere described by Mr. 
Brown as being ‘preparatory to the main business ol 
giving Christian light in this land sitting in heathen 
tarkness;’ at any rate the letter remains as 2 monument 
of the first of all the schemes for native education on 
English ines, by the State in India. 

In pursuance of the Act, a Charter, or Royal Letters 
Patent, issued the next year, 1814 (54 Geo. III, May 2) 
founding the Bishopric of Calcutta, with three Arch- 
deaconries, in subordination to the Archhishop of 
Canterbury. Very ample visitorial and disciplinary 
jurisdiction was conferred upon the prelates so 
appointed, who were all to be, and have ever since 
ontinued to he, corporations with perpetual saccession, 
capable of holding property of all descriptions. 

By an Act of twenty years later (3 & 4 Wm. IV, 
c, 8§) the Bishopric was permitted to be divided bi 
the separation therefrom of new dioceses corresponding 
to the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and 
at the same time the Bishop of Calcutta was to 
he invested with Metropolitical jurisdiction over 
the Indian province, which included Ceylon, uader 
the superintendence of the Primate. Accordingly, by 
Charters dated 1835 and 1837, the Dioceses of Madias 
{pith Ceylon) and Bombay were constituted, and the 

ishop of Calcutta declared Metropolitan Bishop in 
India, The existing Archdeacons continued under their 
respective new diocesans, with an additional Arch: 
deacon for Colombo (Ceylon). The three original 
Bishoprics over the presidencies are termed ‘Statutory * 
as deriving their administrative jurisdiction {rom 
statutes of the realm. Of these, the Bishop of Calcutta. 
in virtue of a Royal Warrant ia 1814, is expressly 
invested with the title of ‘ Lord Bishop.’ All the other 
Bishops are addressed by the same ‘ style’ in virtue of 
the courtesy of the Church in all ages. The Acts 
of Parliament affecting the jurisdiction, status, leave 
and allowances of the three statutory Bishops with 
their respective Archdeacons are the following :— 

The East India Company Act, 1813 (53 Geo. II, ¢. 


155 fi 49-54). : 

‘ke Ordination for Colonies Act, 1819 (59 Geo. III, ¢. 
60, § 1), The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
the Bishop of London or any Bishop by any of them 
authorized, may ordain deacons and pri for 
service in the foreign dominions of the Crown, and 
the fact must be stated on the letters of orders. 

Indian Bishops and Courts Act, 1823 (4 Geo. IV, c. 
7, § 3-6). Pensions may be granted to Bishops and 
Archdeacons who have served ten years. A residence 
in Calcutta to be provided for the Bishop there, and 
the expense of his visitation to be defrayed by the Com- 
pany. The Bishop may ordain for his Diocese only. 
the fact being stated on the letters of orders, saving 
the provisions of the E. I. Co. Act, 1813, and of the 
King’s letters patent issued either in virtue of that 
Act of of that of the King’s lawiul prerogative. 

The Indian Salaries and Pensions Act, 1825 (6 Geo. 
IV, & 85, 41.5 &15), providing payment in certain 
cases of half a year’s salary to a Bishop's heirs. 
Pensions may be granted to Bishops of Case for 
services of five or seven years. 





The Government of India Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 

IY, c. 85, $$ 89 and 90; 92—94 g6—ro2 ; of this Act 
$91 & 95 were repealed by 43 Vict.,c. 3, §5, and 53 and 
34 Vict,, c. 33. S.L.R.). Bishoprics may be created 
for Madras and Bombay. The Bishop of Calcutta to 
he Metropolitan, Salaries and pensions of the Bishops 
of Madras and Bombay regulated, their visitation 
expenses to be met by the Company. The salaries of 
the three Archdeacons limited to 3,000 sicca rupees 
1a year each ; provided that the whole expense incurred 
in respect of the said three Bishops and three 
Archdeacons shall not exceed 120,000 sicca rupees a 
year, 
‘The Indian Bishops Act, 1842 (5 and 6 Vict., c. 
119, $ 14). Furlough and furlough allowances to be 
provided for Indian Bishops, and remuneration for a 
Bishop acting in place of the Bishop of Calcutta, 

The Colonial Bishops Act, 1852 (15 and 16 Vict... 
©. $2, §§ 15). Bishops of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay may ordain in England or Ireland by letters 
of request from the local diocesan. 

‘The Colonial Bishops Act, 1853 (16 and 27 Vict. c. 
49 §.1), concerning letters dimissory. 

The Indian Bishops Act, 1871 (34 and 35 Vict, c. 
Sy $1) concerning leave rules for the three Bishops. 
‘The roles framed under this Act were issued under 
the Royal Wurrants of 4th November 1844 and 1th 
February 190r. 

The Colonial Clergy Act, 1874 (37 and 38 Vict. c. 
77, $% 3-14). Indian Bishops may, by request of the 
jocesan, exercise episcopal functions not extendin, 
to jurisdiction in any other diocese. No one ordaine 
tor service abroad to officiate in England without 
permission from the Archbishop of the province and 
the diocesan, 

The Indian Salaries and Allowances Act, 1880 (43 
Vict.,c. 3, § 14). The salaries and allowances of 
Bishops and Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay may be regulated by the Secretary of State 
for India in Counc'l, provided that the charges on 
the Tadian revenues be not thereby increased. 

The whole of the territories of the East India 
Company in India up to 1837 are included in the 
three Statutory dioceses. All other territorial 
Bishoprics founded since then ate over the Indian 
provinces of later acquisition, Jumisdiction in each of 
these is derived from the Crown by Letters Patent, and 
the respective Bishops are Corporations-sole, capable of 
holding property in perpetual succession. These 
Bishops have no maintenance from the State, as such, 
but each draws salary asa Senior Chaplain and is 
turther sustained by the income derived from endow- 
ments voluntarily subscribed at the founding of the See. 
To the See of Lahore and Lucknow are attached, by 
commission, certain districts under the original 
inrisdictions of the Bishops of Calcutta and Bombay. 

In 1845, Ceylon, with its Archdeaconry, was made 
mto a separate diocese. In 1877 the Bishop of 
Calcutta was relieved of the jurisdiction which be 
had come fo exercise with the consent of Government 
uvet the Punjab and Burmah, by the creation of the 
Sees of Lahore and Rangoon; the former was founded 
asa memorial to Bishop Milman; the latter owes 
its existence largely to! the liberality of the Diocese ot 
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Winchester. In 1889, after the annexation, Upper 
Burma was added by Letters Patent to the diocese 
‘of Rangoon. 

In 1879 under ‘ The Jerusalem Act? (3 Viet... 6} a 
Royal license appointed a Bishop in the Native States 
of Travancore and Cochin. In 1890 au Assistant Bishop 
to the See of Calcutta was consecrated for the district 
of Chota Nagpur. In 1893 the Diocese of Lucknow was 
established. "In 1896 an Assistant B shop was by Royal 
licenge permitted to be consecrated for the benefit of 
the Bashoprie of Madras, and thus a Commissarial 
diocese over the revenue districts of Tmnnevelly and 
Madura has been constituted, after the model of Chota 
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Lucknow), consecrated in 1887 and 1893, and the Re- 
surtection, Lahore, consecrated in 1887 arv also edifices 
of great size and dignity. 

The first English Bishop in India (CaLcuzTa) was 
Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, p.p., Archdeacon of Himt- 
ingdon, a noted classical scholar, He arrived in 
Calcutta m November 1814 and died there on the 
8th of July 1822, having travelled over a great part_ of 
his vast diocese, confirming, ordaining and encouraging 

issions. He founded many institutions, among then 
Bishop's College’ near Hawsab, since transferred to 
Caleutta. He was succeeded by Reguald Heber, D.p., 
Viear of Hodaet and Prebendary’ of St. Asaph, who was 
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Nagpur. Lastly, in 1gu2 by the usual Letters Patent, 
the Diocese of Nagpur was founded. Thus the pro- 
vince of India and Ceylon now censitts of nine 
dioceses (each with its Histon. Archdeacon and 
Registras) and two Commissaria! Bishoprics, 

‘The Bishops of the province have met in Syned 
seven tinies, 2i2., in 1877, 1853, 1888, 1893. 1897, 1900 
and 1904, and on cach occasion promulgated Srnodaha 
regulating general church policy on matters of momeat. 

‘The Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Calcutta, conse- 
crated by Bishop Wilson in 2847. is a splendid and 
costly building, while those of St. George, Madras, con- 
secrated in hss, All Saints, Allahabad (Diocese of 
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consectated in 1823. His espincopal visitation tours are 
described in lus published journals, while bis hymns 
and other poems are celebrated throughout the whole 
English-speaking world. He died in a swimming bath 
at Trchinopoly on April 3rd, 1826. The third Bishop 
was John Thomas James, p.b., Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, an accomplished art critic and painter. 
He reached Calcutta in January 1828; five months 
later he was taken ill, andon the znd of August died on 
a voyage to China, tadertaken in the hope of recovery. 
His ‘successor was John Mathias Turner, p.b., who 
arrived in 1829 and died on the 7th July 1831. He 
did much for promoting European education and for 
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the extension of missions and the building of churches ; 
he founded the Calcutta District Charitable Society 
in 1830. The filth Kishap was Daniel Wilson, D.D., 
Vicar of Islington, wha wa- consecrated in 1832, in 
1435 beeame Mvtroplitan, and died onthe and. of 
January 1858. \s a strenuous champian of eyan- 
gehealism as opposed to tractanianism, vigorous in his 
preaching and pruwely in his charities; he built St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Next followed George Edward 
Lynch Cotton, p.p, Head Master of Marlborough, 
consecrated on May 13th, 1858, He succeeded in 
doing much for Anglo-Indian education especially in 
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his rule six new Sees were added to the four of his 

redecessor’s time; he established the provincial 

scopal Synods, and diocesan councils and conferences, 
‘The ninth Bishop was James Edward Cowell Weldon, 
p.D., Head Master of Harrow, who was consecrated in 
rag. He resigned in xgoz, and Reginald Stephen 
Coplesten, p.D., Bishop of Colombo, was then translated 
to the Metrapolitical See, 

The first Bishop of Mapras was Daniel Corrie, 
11.p., Archdearon of Calcutta, a friend at Cambridge of 
Charles Simeon and Henry Martyn; he had been an 
active promoter of missions in’ Bengal. Bishop 
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the Hill Stations: be greatly promoted missions, 
and (he influence he exerted and the confidence he 
enjoyed were testified to by Government who officially: 
announced lis accidental death (by drowning on Octo- 
Ver 6th, 1866, while on tour at Kushtia,) as a public 
calanuty. The seventh in the succession was Robert 
Milman, p.p., Vicar of Great Marlow, consecrated in 
1867, who ced at Rawal Pindi on March 13th, 1876, when 
Government publicly recorded its sense of his in« 
defatigable energy, his charity, and zeal an promot.rg 
good works. especially these of an educational character. 
The v’ghth Bishop was Edward Ralph Johnson, 0.0. 
Archdeacon of Chester. He resigned in 1898. During 












Currie’s Grammar School in Madras perpetuates his 
memory. He was consecrated in 1835 and died on 
February sth, 1537. The second Bishop was George 
Trevor Spencer, v.D., Rector of Leaden Roding, Essex, 
He was consecrated in 1837 and resigned in 1849. 
The rext Bishop was Thomas Dealtry, p.p., Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta, consecrated in 184g; an active 
and kberal supporter of missions and missionaries. 
He died on March 4th, 1861, and was succeeded by 
Frederick Geli, p.p., Domestic. Chaplain to the Bishop 
‘of London. His episcopate lasted from 1867 tor 

when he retired. He died at Coonoor on March 25th, 
1gez. He was a warh patron of missions, especially 
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those of the C. M.S. In 1897, Robert Caldwell, p.p., 
Lin, was consecrated to assist Bishop Gell in the 
supervision of the S. P. G. congregations in Tiane- 
velly, and Edward Sargent, .p., for a similar charge 
over those ot the CMS, For itty years the fermer 
resided at Idaiyangudi and saw the Chnstians of 
Tinnevelly increase m numibers from 6,000 tu Too,o0v. 
He was the author of many hustoncal, ethnographical 
and linguistic works, He resigned in January” x89r 
and died at Kodaikanal in the tollowing 
Dr. Sargent was the author o} books of divi 
translations into Tamil. He died on the 13th ot 
October 1889. The filth Bshop ot Madras is Henry 
Whitehead, p.v., late Superior of the Oxford 
to Calcutta and Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 
He was consecrated in 1899, 

The third Bishopric constituted in India was that 
of BomBay. Of this See the first Bishop was Thomas 
Carr, p.p,, who was consecrated in 2837. He was an 
earnest adherent of the evangeli¢al school, In 1851 he 
resigned, and died Rector of Bath in 1859. He was suc- 
ceeded in the Bishopric by John Hanting, p.04 conse 
crated in 18g2. He had been Secretary ot the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society and evangelical of a 
pronounced type, He resigned in 1868. The third 
Bishop was Henry Alexander Douglas, p.n., Dean vf 
Capetown. He was consecrated in 1868 and died in 
London on the 13th of December 1875. The fourth was 
Louis George Myloe, p.p., Tutor of Keble College, 
Oxtord, a high churchman. He resigned in 3896, and 
was sueceeded by James Macarthur, p.p, Vicar of 
Acton, consecrated in 1898. He res ined in 1903. The 
sixth Bishop of Bombay is Walter Ruthven Pym, . 
late Bishop of Mauritius, translated in 1903. 

Of the Diocese of Colombo there have heen five 
bishops, James Chapman, D.p., consecrated im 2845, 
resigned, 1861 ; Piers Calvely Claughton, Bishop ot S 
Helena, translated, 1867, resigned, 1870; Hugh Willough- 
by Jermyn, consecrated 1871, resigned, 1875, He then 
bucame Bishop of Brechin and Primus of Scotland. The 
lourth Bishop was Reginald Stephen Copleston, D.D., the: 
author of Buddhism: Primitive and Present. He was 
translated to the Metropolitical See in 1902, where the 
following year he consecrated his brother, Emest 
Copleston, '.0., as his successor at Colombo. 

Thomas Valpy French, p.v,, was the first Bishop of 
Lawore, consecrated in 1877 He had been first 
Principal of the now great St. John’s College at Agra 
under the C. M.S, In 186r he had founded the Derajat 
Mission. From 1865 to 1869 he had been Vicar of 
Cheltenham, In 1870, he founded St. John’s Divinity 
School at Lahore under the C. M.S. In 1887, he 
resigned his Bishopric and devoted the remainder of 
his life to simple missionary labours; engaged in which 
he died at Muscat in ae The second Bishop of 
Lahore was Henry James Mathew, p.v., Archdeacon of 
Lahore, He was consecrated in 1888 and died on the 
and of December 1898. His successor is George Alfred 
Lefroy, D-p., late Head of the Cambridge University 
Mission at Delhi. He was consecrated in his own 
Cathedral on All Saints’ Day in 1899. 

The first Bishop of Raxcoox was Jonathan Holt 
Titcomb, D.D. He had been Secretary of the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society of India. He was copse- 





























crated in 1877, and being injured by an accident, 
resigned in 1882. He was the author of books on 











Burma and on Buddhism, The second was Julun Miller 
Strachan, p.p., and 4.4, a Missimary of the S, P. G., 
consecrated 2882, resigned 1902, His successor 1s 





Arthur Mesac Kaight, .p., who wa 
ext year. 
Of the Bishopric in Travancore axp Cocuny, the 
meoumbent was Joln M voechly, D.D., 1 
Missionary of the CM. S., who igned in 188g after a 
ten years’ episcopate. He was succeeded the following 
year hy Edward Noel Hodges, p.p,, alsa a Missionary’ 


s consecrated the 




















‘ot the C.M.S. He resigned in 1904.” The third Bishop 
vs Charles Henry Gill, o.p,, late Secretary of the CMS. 
for the United Pravinecs. 





The firsto! the Commissarial Bishapri 
was that of CHora Nacrur ander (he 
The fiest Bishop was Jabez Cornelius Whitley, a Mis- 
sionary of the S. P. He was conse- 
crated in 8g¢ and died October 18h, 1994, He was. 
the author of works ou the Mundari and other language 
Lr 1905 Foxs Westcott, ata. af the SP. G. Mission at 
Cawnpore consecrated serond Bishop at Chota 
Nagpur ; hy is a son of the late Bishop uf Dirham, 

Tn_18g3. Alfred Clifford, pan, Sveretary of the 

at Calcutta, was consecrated first Fislop ol 

rekxow (Oudh) with commissarial jurisdiction irom 

the Bishop of Calrutta over a portion of the United 
Provinces, 

The second Commissarial Bishopric is within. the 
jurisdiction of Madras, namely, that of TinnkyELLY 
axpMapura. The first’ Bishop was Samuel Morley, 

, Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Madras. He 
was consecrated under the provisions of the Act of 26 
Henry VIE. c. 14. and Royal license in 196, and. he 
resigned in 1903, becoming Archdeacon of the Erglish 
in Egypt. In ros his successor, Arthur Acheson 
Wilhams, p.»,, Archtleacon of Matlras, was consecrated, 

In 103, Eyre Chatterton, 0.n,, F.8.6.8., Head of 
the Dublin University’s Mission to Chota Nagpur, was 
consecrated first Bishop of NAcPox in the Central 
Provinces. He is the author of Zhe Story of Fifty 
Years’ Mission in Chota Nagbur, 

All the Bishops of the province are hound by cath 
of allegiance to the Metropolitan and the Primate of all 
England, the Commissary-Bishops taking oath, in addi- 
i i iocesans, All priests and deacons, 
whether maintained by the State or the Missionary and 
other societies, or employed in education or otherwiee, 
officiate in virtue of license from, alter oath of canonical 
obedience to, their respective diocesans. They also 
each swear allegiance to the Crown, as do the bishops 
themselves, 

The greater number of the missions of the Church 
of Engiand in India are supported by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary 
Society. Both of these Tecetes inherit the {ruit of the. 
pioneer labours of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

It has already been jrinted outhow the Company's 
chaplains sought the help of the 8. P. C. K. to supple. 
ment their own necessarily narrowly circumsenbed 
evangelistic efforts. The example of the work of the 

Danish Missionaries in the South and the repre- 


to beendowed 
of Calcutta. 
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ei tabons of same ol thee {especially Batholomes 
Z-cgenbilg) an Englarel, further quschened the Socety’s 
teady inteust in Tra It was ory, however, belcic 
any Englishman offercd himself to go out to Irda a5 a 
miss onary to the heathep — Indletault of Engl shme: , 
the S PLC. K was larced te employ Dan sh ard Grermar 
Lathoans to sujxaetend ts Ind ar M swans In 1728 
Roayamn Schult, Head of thy Dan sb Miss on at 
Tranquchat, wats Likon aver by the Soc ets (wth. the 
consent of the King of Deomark and under the protec~ 
towat the k 1 (9), as tts hist Mss onaty im Madras 
Thus began the‘ Vepty Mss.on "He wasrot well 
reconed, however, by the Englsh in Madias, who wiote 
home that they, would prefer 10 suppart an English Mes 
Sonity mt Engleh orders The See ety, however, could 
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S. P. G, and partly of the Diocesan Commuttee of the 
SPOCK 

Until the foundation of that Committee under th. 
hhrst Archdeacon of Madras in 18z5, the Vepery Mission 
vemaiped w.thout episcopal control, though unde: th 
pattonage of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and th: 
Misssor aries unt] 1822 were i Lutheran orders. The 
most noted of these were Chtistian Wilhelm Gericke, 1767 
to 1803 His petsonal influence with Government was 
remathable He 1s reposted to have baptzed 1,300 
peisons in Tinnevelly in 1802, He hequeathed 15,000 
pagodas to the Mission Stull better known than Gericke 
os Chr stian Friedrich Schwartz, popularly known as 
‘Father Swartz’ He had been taken over from the 
Dams Mission, and from 1768 to 1778 served as 








St, Paut’s CaTuepRat, Caicprta, 


not find an Enghshman and sent out a German, John 
Antony Satiarms to assist Schultze. He came out, 
Cdtd by the aclae patronage of Queen Caroline and 
vuitheaticated bv a long Latin letter of commendation 
hom \chhshap Wake One uf Sartorsu's early letters 
tothe Sourty contany a lamentable picture of the 
desolate sis ot hoth Fr ghsh and Natives in Madras, 
‘much moe abommable than can be imag.ned in 
Euop ' Up to 1735, mere than 40 persons had been 
baptiad with the Vepers Masion After the recovers 
al Madvas trom the French w 1749, Admital Boscawen, 
Coun-€ of out sea and land torces in the East Indies. 
made over to the Misicn then presided over by John 
Pinhp Fabuicats, in compensation for its losses an the 
late wa, a confiscated Roman Chuth with a garden 
and some small houses in Veper” Th s property 15 now 
mm the hands partly of Government and partly of the 


Chaplain to the Enghsh troops at Trichinopoly. He 
then removed to Tanjore. At both stations he built 
churches, He initiated Government schools and began 
the mission in Tinrevelly. He became a sort of Pume 
Minister to the Rajah of Tanjore and was made guardian, 
of Lusher, Serfoy. He died at Tanjore February 13th, 
1798, having made, it was said, 6,000 converts. Both 
at Tanjore and at Madras, Government erected 
moruments to his memory. 

The first Enghshman to undertake mission work 
undcr the S. P. C.K. in Inca. was Abraham Thomas 
Clarke, who had setved a cmé in Lincolnshire He 
aunved in Calcutta on the gth of November 1989, 
to can on the Mission founded by Kiemander, 
of which the property was then, as it 15 still, 
admumstered by a Boardof Trustees. His mmstry 
was but short, for on the 2gth of November of the 
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next year Government gazetted him to a chaplainey, in 
mistake for another clergyman, and he remained on the 
establishment tor nearly a \ C sion 
from 1787 tor 20 years, save during the brie! ministry 
of Mr, Clarke, was superintended by David Brown, 
Presidency Chaplain and a trustee of the property. 

In 1807, Daniel Cortic, while Chaplan at those 
stations, cnmmenced evang 
Benares. The same year a Corresponding Committee ot 
the Church Mbssionary Society was formed in Caleutta 
by the Revd. David Brown, and to this committrr 
alterwards belonged Chaplains Claudius Buchanan, 
Henty Martyn and Daniel Corrie, The first missio 
aries ot the C. M.S. in Bengal arrived in 1816. In 
Bombay the Society commenced work im Bag; in 
Madras in 1814. 

In 1808, the Old Mission Church was taken over by 
Government, and Thomas Trubody Thomason, who in 
i820 became the first C. M.S. Secretary for North 
India, was appointed Chaplain of it. 

From 185 to 3810 the hervic Chaplain Henry 
Martyn, a Senior Wranglerand the first Smith's Pri: 
who had been Charles Simem’'s curate at Cambridge, 
atrentiously exerted himsell to evangelize the Hindous 
and Mahomedans at Scrampore, Dinaporeand Cawnpore. 
He translated the New Testament into Persian and 
Hindustani. In 1815, Henry Fisher, Chaplain al 
Meerut, began the mission there. 

In 1816, James Hough, author ot The History of 
Christianity in India, London, 1830, Chaplain of Palam- 
cotta in Tinnevelly, organized many vernacular and 
English schools in connexion w.th the miss'ons of the 
district, and in 1818 and 1819 he founded at Palameotta 
und at Nazareth, seminaries for educating schoolmaster: 
and candidates for the presthood 

In 1819, Bishop Middleton founded Bishop's 
College at Calcutta, to he an agency ol _the Society lor 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; and in 
1832-23 Bishop Heber established the Calcutta Diocesan 
Comumittee of that Society. 

On Whitsunday, 2825, the Governor of Bombay, with 
almostall the great officers of the presidency, united with 
Bishop Heber in founding a Committee of the S. P. G. 
for the Archdeaconry of Bombay, and this continues to 
bethe governing body, under the Bishop of the S. P. G. 
Missions within that diocese. 

in 1826, the S. P. C. K. handed over its Indian 
Missions with most of their property to the S. P. G. 

From that date onwards by far the larger_part 
of the Mission work of the English Church in India 
has been carried on at the expense of, and by the 
committees of, these two great Societies, S. P. G. 
and C. M.S. under the supervision of the local 
bishops. Affiliated to the former are the small missions 
known as ‘The Cambridge University's Mission to 
Delhi begun in 1877, ‘The Dublin University's 
Mission to Chota Nagpur’ begun in x8ot, ‘The 
Community of St, Stephen’ or ‘The S. P. G. Zenana 
and Medical Missionary Society’ constituted at Delhi 
in 1887, the Brotherhood at Cawnpore begun in 1889, 
and the agencies in many dioceses of the ‘Committee 
of Woman's Work.’ 

‘Associated with the C. M.S. is the very large organi- 
zation of the ‘Church of England Zenana Missionary 


























Sec'ety,' also that of the smaller ‘Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission.” 

1p 1872, Bishop Maman of Calcutta invited Father 
Ber-o7 of the Cowley Brothethvod to send some of the 
members of that Society into his diocese. The following 
‘year, accordingl ly Father O'Neill came out. 
About the si op Douglas of Bombay 
hers came vut and 
sion at Bombay and 







Ti 1880, at the 

aleutta, the Ostord Mission to Calcutta or ' Brother- 
hood of the Epiphany’ began its special work im that 
ely. 


tation of Dr, Johoson, Bishop of 





Tr 1888, the Mission to the Jews was established 
in Bombay. 

The “Clewer Sisters,’ the ‘ Wantage Sisters,’ the 
‘Sisters of the Church’ and the * All Saints’ Sister- 
hood’ have houses in India under the patronage nf 
the Bishops. 

In several parts there are ‘ Missions to Seamen' 
established ; that at Calcutta was begun in. 1852. 

In commurion with the English Church in India 
isthe small Scattish Episcopal Mission at Chanda, 

Although Government ax such cannot promote 
Indian missions, these have at all times enjoyed: the 
snpport of many of its leading military and civil 
officers. Thus, in 1758, Lord Clive is believed to have 
invited the S. P. C.K. Mission to Calcutta; at any rate, 
he gave ils first jonary matked favour and welcome. 
Tn 3795 Lord Wellesley sent Dr, Claudius Buchanan to 
the Syrian Church in Malabar, and his published 
Christian Researches giving an account of his visit, led 
to the establishment of what was at the frst meant as a 
mission of help to the Syrian Church there, 

Inz823, the Church Mission at Gorakhyay was begun, 
at the instance and at the expense of Mr. Robert 
Merttins Bird, then Judge and afterwards Commissioner 
‘of the district ; he and his sister hoth actively parti- 
cipating in the work. 

[n ‘1825, the Governor of Bombay, as has been 
already stated, and his leading officials, helped Bishop 
Heber to introduce the S. P. G. into the presidency. 

In 1838, some of the Company's military and civil 
officers urged the C. M.S. to take up work among the 
Telegus of South India, and in 1847 this was accordingly 
begun, and the mission under the C, M. S. and S. P, G. 
in all the Telegu districts is meeting with the most 
striking success, 

Tn 1842, Donald Friell Mcleod, a civilian, afterwards 
.B., and K.CS.L, and Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, Woeared the inception of the mission to the 
Gonds. In 1854 he hrought the C. M.S. to Kangra and 
in 1836 to Multan, 

In 1850, a Captain Martin gave 10,000 rupees to 
start a Church Mission at Lahore. Jn 1851, Mr. Mosley 
Smith, District Judge at Jabalpur, began to invite 
Hindoos to his house to hear the Bible read and 
explained, and thus with the help of the local Chaplain 
the Mission was begua there. 

In 1854, Captain Taylor gave his bungalow at Ellore 
to secure a Tesident Missionary there. 

In 1859,Sic Arthur Thomas Cotton and Captain Haig 
started, among the coolies who were making the anicut 
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‘an the Upper Godaveri, the existing mission at Dumma- 
yaclem. 
resin 1862, Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieutenart-Gover- 
nor of the Panjab, and a number of his leading officials 
ave 14,000 rupees to start the Church Mission in Kash- 
init, In 1865, Major Herbert Benjamin Edwardes and 
his officers collected 3p,ouo rupees to establish 
the like work in Peshawar. The same year missions 
at Hannu and at Dera Ismail Khan were began 
at the invitation of Colonel Reynall 
Taylor, Commissioner of Umballa. In x88, two 
military officers began the mission at 





hi. 

In 1892, James Munto, c.p., a retited civilian, 
who fad been Commissioner ot Police in London, 
started and himself superintended the Ranaghat 
Medical Mission. 

These examples might be greatly multiplied. 

OL the Anglican “Missions in India most re- 
markable for numbers and for the development 

wupport may be mentioned those in the 
Tinnevelly District under the charge of the S, P. G. 
and the C.M.S, Those of the former Suciety have 
their contre at Nazareth. Three-fifths of the district 
is served by the C, M.S. and is organized into fifteen 
s with Mengnanapuram as their common 
mother town, There are about go,o90 Chnstians 
attached to the missions. The” Mengnanapuram 
“cirele’ where the celebrated Missionary, John 
Thomas, who died in 1870, had his head-quarters, is 
ontirely sel/-supporting and with the assistance of other 
circles is maintaining a mission at Yellanda in the 
Nizam's dominions. 

‘The Ahmednagar Missions in the diocese of 
Bombay under the $. P. G. is another progres- 
sive mission as regards numbers, Here, in 1878, 
the Revd, J. Taylor baptized about 2,000 


















nus. 

The Telegu Missions of the two societies are 
also examples of remarkable expansion. The 
. P. G. superintending about 12,000 baptized 
pesrons and the C. M.S. about 20,000. There is 
believed to be a steady movement towards Chris- 
tianity amongst the Panchama people of the 
‘Telegu districts, 


The Chota Nagpur Mission is another instance of 
remarkable development, numbering about 18,000 
native members. 

The twogreat Societies, with their associated Mission- 
ary enterprizes, fraternities and sistethoods, maintain 
respectively in India the following stafis of agents :— 





Native | English | English 
Clergy. | Laymen. | Women. * 
16 4 on 
"4 | ose 





* Not reckoning wives of missionaries. 
These with the assistance of many thousands of native 
schoolmasters, catechists, and readers manage the evan- 
gelistic and the equally important pastoral work of the 
missions, and also a_very large number of colleges and 
schools of every grade, hospitals and orphanages, 

The expenditure on all missionary institutions of a 
pastoral character, such as schools, the native pastorate 
and the catechists, church building and maintenance, is 
largely supplied by native contributions. The rural 
parishes are organized under committees of the inbah- 
itants (panchayats) who usually administer not only the 
local church funds, but moral discipline also, under the 
control of larger bodies representing districts presided 
cover by the English Missionary ard authorized by the 
Bishop, to whom they report, for the severer censures of 
the church, cases of serious scandal. Excommunication is 
inflicted in the worst cases and is strictly observed by 
the Christian communities. It is a rule in all English 
‘Church missions in India not to admit more catechumens 
than can be watched and trained during the often pro- 
tracted probation for baptism, nor to baptize more than 
can be afterwards dealt with. Cortinuous pastoral 
supervision of the rural Christian communities is the 
very essence of the English m'ssionary system. Thus, 
even after baptism, a probation, sometimes of years, is 

juired before 2 convert is admitted by confirmation 
and communion to the franchise of his parish and a share 
in the administration of its discipline. 





HB. H. 


FOR STATISTICS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
PROVINCE OF INDIA AND CEYLON— 


Ste next page, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PROVINCE OF INDL AND CEYLON, 


STATISTICAL TABLE. 


Coins Onher 1 Naive: 





Pavisles Churches Tatal polation Charch memb 
Mini 





Diocese, convectated of the diocese ship (appa aay y Engh +b 

or heenvel.* — (appevimate), male), salt Clon. | Clay 

Cateanta a 19 % 000.600 74,0001 o 3 
Chota Nags, » 8 000.0% 18,000 u 5 
Madras " 185 9% 44020200 83,000% 30 n 
Tonwevelly and Madura 107 155 4.000000 91,000 4 8s 
Bombay , n 158 %Soo0px0 $000k | as 9 4" 
Colombo ie 196 1 3.002,000 $9,060 | an yl 7] 
Lahore... mn 7 83 4.090,000 47,0001 B 6 ” 
Rangvon a eo x 19.000.0.0, 23,000 1” 2 4 
Travancore and Cochin a i 3000000 4kevo is 3 m7 
Lacknow Es 6 85 47.009,000 9,000 + 26) 7 15 
Nogpor . é 3 m1 33000000 gon ' ash 3 4 
Tora 1 843 ‘298,000 000 532,000 VG ms ~ 

* Not including small Mission Chapels and Prayer Houses, 





+ Of which 20,000 are Europeans and Eueasans, 

+ Do 25,000 dod 

¥ Do. 24,000 to, do, 

|| This number in each ease meludes the Bishop ef the Diocese who fon salary, allowances and leave counts as a senior Chap 


‘Note The Chaplam of the diacews of Calcutte, Lthore, Kengoon, Lucknow and Nagpur constitute the * Bengal Keclesiatical 
Establishment.” Those of the dioceses of Madias and Bomlisy ate respectively the (English) Ecclesiastical Establishments 
‘of the two Presidencies. 






ae Se 


The 


Scottish Church in India. 


Tne Scottish Church in India is now represented 
mainly by the Church of Scotland, and the United Free 
Church of Scotland, Besides these two large churches 
{here are missions of at least two Scottish minor 
churches, the Scotch Episcopal Church at Chanda. and 
the Original Secession Church at Seoni. The labours 
of Scotsmen are not confined to these churches. Scots- 
men find their way into most of the great mi 
organizations such as the L.M.S., the Baptist Missionary 
Society and even the CMS. But while they remain 
thorough Scotsmen to the end of their days, they do not 
make the Societies to which they belong Scottish. 
Heyoud noting the fact that they . this article 
cannot take cognizance of them, We shall confine our- 
selves, therelore, to. the operations of the Church o/ 
feria, and the United Free Church of Scotland in 
nha, 




















CHURCH OF ScoTLAXD, 


‘The work of the Church of Scotland in India falls 
into two sections—that done by chaplains, and that 
done by missionaries, 


CuapLaincies. 


The Church of Scotland, as the State Church o} Scot 
Jand, claims to he entitled to share the privileges of the 
Chureh of England in India. There is technically no 
State Church in India, And yet the Church of England 
1s for all practical purposes the State Church. From an 
carly date the Church of Scotland began to realize its 
ecclesiastical responsibility for Scotsmen in India 
lelonging to the official and the mercantile classes. The 
Directors of the East India Company appointed a 
Scottish chaplain to Caleutta in 1813, and soon there- 

plains were sent to Madras and Bombay. An 
al establishment for the Church of Scotland 
et up on the same basis as that of the Church of 
gland. Lt was naturally a much smaller establishment 
its the Scottish nation bears to the English nation the 
tatio ol r; Sor 7:9. 

‘The original number at three chaplains was doubled 
in course of time: but the establishment remained at 
the figure six till 1850. In that year seven chaplains 
were added. and were di 
two to Madras, two to 
chaplains on thy civil establishment. In addition there 
were six military chaplains attached to Scotch regiments. 
In time these six military chaplains were withdrawn 
by Government, and their work was thrown upon the 
civil chaplains. This imposed on the latter almost 
































impossible duties. They were stationed at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad. Meerut, Umballa, Banga 
lore, Secunderabad, Poona, Kurrachee, and could not 
also serve regiments unless these happened to be at the 
civil station of which they were chaplains, Consequently 
some means had to be devised to overtake this duty. 
Additional Clergy Societies were formed to provide 
ministers who, while not on the regular Government 
establishment, might discharge the duties of chaplains, 
Private contributions and Government grants enabled 
the Church of Scotland through its Colonial Committee 
to undertake work at other centres, iz, Meerut, Rawal- 
pindi, Mhow, and Quetta. In addition to the regular 
and Colonial Chaplains on the establishment the Senior 
Chaplain appoints as need arises ministers of Presby+ 
terian and other Protestant churches as Acting 
Chaplains, American Preshyteriaus, Wesleyans and 
Baptists have been appointed in this way. The Church 
of Sealand has thus been able to discharge its duty not 
only to the civil stations where it regularly works, but 
also to the Scottish regiments wherever stationed. 

The chaplain has to discharge all the functions of a 
minister in Scotland, preaching, pastoral visitation, and 
other ministerial duties; but in addition has to main- 
tain relations with Government and to conduct a large 
amount of official correspondence. The military chaplain. 
{though technically there is no such office) has to adapt 
himself to the life of the regiment and to military 
discipline. 

in such a thoroughly Scottish centre as Calcutta, 
the Senior Chaplain of Bengal ministers to a well-or- 
ganized civil congregation and discharges all the 
official duties as head of the establishment. His is no 
small diocese. The whole of North India from Calcutta to 
Quetta is under his official control. He has to make 
arrangements for chaplains, military chaplains, and 
acting chaplains. AD correspondence with Govern. 
ment passes through his hands. The movements of 
Scottish regiments have to be watched, and chaplains 
appointed. The Senior Chaplain is practically the 
Head of a Department. 

In Bombay and Madras there are s‘milar Senior 
Chaplains. Theoretically the Church of Scotland stands 
on an equality with the Church of England in the eves 
of Government. But in practice she needs sometimes 
to assert her rights. In the t'me of Bishop Welldon a 
controversy arose as to the use of Government churches. 
After much acrimonious correspondence it was decided 
‘that churches that were consecrated by Bishops were 
‘thereby alienated to the Church of England,and although 
built by public money, were not available for other 
denominations except by an act of grace on the part of a 
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chaplain and his bishop. It was thus declared that gar- 
rison churches though built out of public funds were not 
available for the use of Scottish reg ments exce 
of the Anglican chaplain and his bishop. This pos.tion 
was felt to be intolerable hy the Church of Scotland, 
which took action in its General Assembly, and hy means 
of representations to the (Home) Government procured 
the right to have Presbyterian churches built in gar- 
isons out of public funds, In this way the grievance 
has been removed though the sting of the inequality has 
not yet been forgotten. . 

The Senior Chaplain sufers by contrast with an Arg- 
lican Bishop, though in the Bergal Establishment his 
duties are almost episcopal. It has been felt that there 
should be one Preeby terian offie‘al over the whole work 
of the Church of Scatiard in India, to supervise that work, 
to co-ordinate its needs, and to represent its case to the 
Gaverrment. Such an official seems necessary, as the pre 
sent Senior Chaplains represent only their own establish- 
ments, A gereral Superirterdent for the whole of the 
church's work in Ti dia would probably meet the case. 
For the tithe Superintendent there is the venerable 
precedent of John Knox, but there is no dowht that 
the title has little charm {or modern Presbyterians. 
The title of General Secretary has also heea suggested 
and may in due course he accepted. 

The Ecclesiastical orgavizition of the Church of 
Seatland in India, Burma and Ceyton is divided into six 
b dies resembling Preshyteries called Preshyterial Bodies, 
wiz, Calcutta (for Bergal, Assam, and Burma), Madras 
for Arkonam, Bargalore, Madras, and Securderabail), 

jombay (lor Bombay, Karach:, Poona, Quetta), Nerth- 
ern India (for Allahabad, Cawnpore, Chamba, Daska, 
Dalhousie, Gujrat, Jalalpur, Jammu, Meerut, Murree, 
Ravwalpincl, Sialkot, Umballa, ard Wazirabal), Eastern 
Himalayas (for Darjeclirg, Kurseong, Kalimporg, In- 
dependent Sikkim, and the Dooars). The Presbytery 
of Ceylon supervises work at Colombo. Galle and Kandy. 

‘The Presbyterial Bodies consist of all Chaplains and 
Acting Chaplains that are ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, and all orda'ned m’ssionaries and ministers 
of that church, two senior ordained native missionaries, 
and one representative elder from each native Kirk 
Session whose pastor is a member of the Court, two 
elders from European Kirk Sessions in the Presideney 
towns and one from European Kirk Sessions in the 
Mofussil. 

Each Presbyterial Body exercises functions similar 
to those of a Presbytery at home with power to license 
ard orda'n Europeans, East Indians, and Irdians for 
work in Sndia under courses of study sanctioned by 
the General Assembly. 

St. Andrews Church, Calcutta, was the first church 
ing of the Church of Scotland erected in India, 
he property of Government, but is assigned to the 
Church of Scotland. It is a handsome structure forming 
a feature in Dalhousie Square, which is reputed to be 
the finest square in India. Architecturally it is inferior 
to the church at Madras, which was built on the plan of 
an Italian church, ard of wh.ch the following descrip- 
tion has bezn given:—"' No wood is used in the buildirg 
except for doors ard windows, and there is no edifice 
extant where a dome of masonry of the same dimensions 
is supported on a colonnade of the same height, the 
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entablature of whichis a straight arch without beam or 
Untel. The church is circular, 81} fect in diameter with 
an eastem and western extremity. The eastern end is 
‘occupied by the choir and organ; the western forms an 
entrance as well as side rooms for vestry ard office."’ 

‘Amorg other churches deservirg special notice are 
the Macfarlane Memorial Church at Kal'mpong (a large 
edifice hold'rg 600 people and forming a landmark in 
the district that is visible for many miles), ard St. 
Columba’s Church at Darjeeling just above the R iilway 
station, meeting the eye of every now arrival in that hill 
station, 

The Church of Scotland congregations throughout 
India m'vister not orly to Scottish immigrants, but to 
those members of the domiciled community that are 
attached to Preshyterianism. In this respect the grati- 
tnde of all sections of Presbyterians is due to the Churelt 
of Scotland for ministering to Scotsmen and other 
Presbyterians in civil populations that are preponderat> 
ingly Anglican, 

Betore we pass to the Missions of the Church of Seot+ 
land, a brief reference must be mad: {o the churches of 
Ceylon, Long before the Church of Scotland began 
work ir Ceylor, the Reformed Chorch of Holland, which, 
is almost Presbyterian, mrnistered to European settlers. 
Tn 1642 there was a congregation at Galle, then a much 
more important place than now. The Church had three 
circuits. Colombo, Galle, Jaflna—under one consistory 
whose jurisdiction while similar to that af a Presbytery 
also included the functions ot a Scottish Kirk Session in 
matters of discipline, When Ceylon was ceded by the 
Dutch to the British in 1796, te Dutch church ceased 
to have mach interest in the colony, and 15 out of 16 
Dutch ministers left the island, 

Itwas not till 1847 that the Church of Scotland 
appointed a chaplain to Galle in the person of the 
Rev. J. K. Clarke who was appointed Colonial Chaplain 
of Galle. The Colombo Church was four ded in 184 by 
Scotch officials, merchants, and others. The Ceylon 
Goverrment paid the salary of a chaplain. The Kardy 
Church was fourded in 1855. The Ceylon churches 
minster not only te Scottish Presbyterians, hut to 
descendants of the Dutch population, 

In 188r something like d.sestablishment occurred in 
Ceylon, and the Government gave notice that when the 
chaplaincy was vacated they would discontinue the 
salary of chaplain. The prosent minister is supported 
partly by the income from a local erdowmert ard 
partly by a grant from the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, 

‘The ideal of the Church of Scotland is to follow 
Scotsmen in Izdia with the ministrations of their church, 
While it has been worderfully successful in providing 
churches ard services in various centres, it carrot over- 
take the scattered Scotsmen that are to be fourd in 
every part of the Indian empire, somet'mes in groups, 
sometimes as solitary individuals, There is hardly a 
church atwotk in Iidia that does 10t irclnde in’ its 
membership Scotsmer who were borr Presbyteriars, but 
whom the changes of life in India have cattied beyond 
the sphere of irfluerce of the Scottish Church. In 
recent years the establishment of a cor gregation of the 
Church of Scotlard at S:mla bas provided an ecclesias- 
tical home for Scotsmen in the summer capital of India. 
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By co-operation with the Umted Free Church the 
spiritual needs of Scotsmen in the mulls near Catcutta 
have heen supplied hy the appointment of two m'nise 
ters, one representing each church. Such co-operation 
will probubly be more usual in the future. An English 
service in connection with cach Mission centre where 
Europeans live would help to cover the ground. Such 
4 service in the Mission Church at Darjecting has 
been distinctly helpful to Presbyterian visitors af that 
health resort. 





CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSIONS. 


These are found at Calcutta, Madras, Darjeeling. 
Kalimpong, in the Punjab at Gujrat, Sialkot, Chamba. 
Daska, and lor the work of the Women’s Foreign 
Mission) at Poona. 

The first missionary of the Church of Scotland to 
Ind‘a (though not the first Scottish msionary) was 
Alexander Duff, the perfervid orator and preacher, the 
inost courageous apostle of Christ Scotland ever sent 
forth, He landed in Calcutta in May 1830 after being 
‘twice shipwrecked on the way. His instructions were 
to study missions in Calcutta hut not to dream of 
settling down there, The study of mission operations 
then being carried on in the city led him to the resolve 
that Calcutta needed a new kind of Christian effort 
that would bring Christianity into the circles of the 
middle class who were more or less educated. Duff 
united the propagation of Christianity with the impart- 
ing of sound English education. His method has been 
followed all over India yan Church and Society after 
another, although there have always been severe critics 
of this combination of Christianity with education, 
Curiously enough, the same virulent criticism has never 
een directed against the comb nation of preaching 
and medical work, though the two forms of Mission 
work are very similar. 

Duft did not get much help from other missionaries 
in Calentta but went on w.th his programme. And 
whatever surface objections may be made to Educa- 
tional missions, this much is to be said for them, that 
they are the only form of mission-work in India that 
famitiarises the mind of the educated middle-classes 
with the knowledge of Christ avity. It may be argued 
that so difficult a class is not worth the trouble of 
evangelising. But ths argument ‘gnores the soc’al 
value of the class concerred, in_whor many of the 
hopes of India are centred. To omit educational 
missions from the programme of Christianity would 
practically mean the exclusion of the middle classes 
from the propaganda, 

Duff saw that in hs day, and he had the courage 
to dely his instructions, and the lugubr.ous dissuasions 
of the older miss‘onaries in Calcutta. He remained 
n the city, wh'ch promptly recognised him as ber 
most cloquent spokesman, and he brought rapidly to 
4 successful issue his combination of education and 
evangelism. 

He had sume difficulty in finding suitable premises. 
He began work in rooms lent him by the famous leader 
of the Brahme-Somaj, Rajah Ram Mokun Roy. From 
the beginning Duff made religious teaching the distinc- 
tive feature of his school, and baptisms soon followed. 


Duff's second convert was Dr. Krishna Mobun 
Barerjee, the most scholarly of all the converts of 
Bengal. Each baptism was the signal for a vehement 
attack on Dufi’s methods, and for a temporary boycott 
of hs school. But he held on as if nothing had 
happened and his scho! became the model far the c’ty. 
Jn 1837 was lad the foundation stone of the General 
Assembly's Inst tution in Cornwall's Square. At this 
time Duff was in Scotland. Driven home by dysentery, 
he had been detained to plead the cause of missions, 
and his wonderful eloquence kindled miss onary fervour 
in the undivided Church of Scotland. When he 
retumed in 1840 he found the work in the hands of 
Mackay, Ewart, Macdonald and Thomas Smith 
prospering steadily. There were about qo pupils at 
this time and their number was constantly grawirg, 
Then came the Disruption of the Church of Scotland 
in 1843, and the pathetic relinquishment by Duff and 
his colleagues of the Institution reared by his labours. 
and his eloquence, Alter the d:sruption it was closed 
for some time. It was soon filled after the re-opening 
im 1845, and is now the largest missionary educational 
astitution ia North India. It was but up into a 
great College under Dr. Ogilvie, and subsequently 
under Dr, Hastie and others. It occupies an excellerit 
site in the Northern division of Calcutta, In 1908 
tle two institutions founded by Dr. Duff (the General 
Assembly's Institution and the Dufl College) are to 
unite. The College will meet in the Cornwallis Square 
premises with a new Science block. The School classes 
are to occupy a new handsome building in the same 
locality. The name is to be Calcutta Christian College. 
and it is safe to say that a very strong college will result 
from_the union of the two institutions, 

The woman’s work is carried on at Bowbazar, 
Caleutta, Hinda girls’ schools, a boarding school for 
Christian girls, and zenana mission work are the activities 
of this braueh of the Mission. which contemplates 
acquiring ‘new and more suitable premises at the north 
end of the city. 

At Muttiabruz, Budge-Budge and Ghooscry small 
outstations are maintained, superintended by @ mission 
ary resident in Calcutta. 

‘At Madras there is a second grade College (teaching 
up to the Intermediate Examination). It was begun 
in 1837. Tt has one European professor usually, The 
Woman’s Mission has school and Zenana work. About 
4o miles from Madras is Arkonum, where mission work 
wscartied on under a European missionary. Educa~ 
tional and evangelistic work are steadily maintained. 

The Missicn at Poona has a hospital for women 
which attracts patients from far and near. The bearding 
school for Christian girls and the Zenana Mission work 
are adapted to the needs of the communities served. 

In these cities successful work has been accomplished, 
and steadily maintained, but it is in rural districts that 
most of the success of the Church's missions has been 
reaped. The mission in the Darjeeling district has 
deen not only a religious force, but a sxcial elevator 
of the community. Katzmpoxe has its Training 
Schaal for Catechists, its Hospital, its Weaving School, 
its Lace School, its home industries as well as its large 
and well-filled church; From it as centre there have 
sprang up rumerou$ village churches, built largely 
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by the people themselves where on week days school is 
held and on Sundays the gospel is preached. Although 
under an undenominational Committee, the St. Andrew's 
Colonial Homes at Kalimpong for the boys and girls 
of the domiciled European community in India are 
closely associated with the Church of Scotland Mission. 
‘The Superintendent of the Homes is the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Graham, the head of the Mission at Kalimpong, and 
in many other ways the influence of the Mission on the 
homes is felt. The workers from Europe in both 
Mission and Homes now number over 30. Down in the 
fever-stricken Dooars {not far from Kalimpong os the 
crow fies) a Scotsman ministers to planters, and mission 
work is carried on among coolies on tea-gardens. The 
influence of Kalimpong is felt (ar and near as a centre 
not only of religious and educational enlightenmen 
but of industrial progress. New industries are bei 
taught, the resources of the locality are being utilised. 
One scheme leads to another, and all are successful. 
To such courageous initiative both Government aid 
and voluntary local donations are Ireely accorded. 
Perhaps nowhere in India do n enterprise and. 
Government aid supplement each other more paturally. 
The medical cat for the district is not expended in 
Government dispensaries but is handed over to the 
Mission which undertakes all cases in the district. 
Kalimpong is an almost ideal centre for mission work. 
At an elevation of over 4,00 tect it is yet not too 
cold for a large population. In summer it is warm, 
in winter not too cold for comfort. The soil is 
fertile and let out in crotts by Goverment (the owner). 
Indigenous methods of cultivation abound, and a happy 
peasantry lead contented hyes. 

The history of the Mission is remarkable, }( began 
Asan outstation of Darjeeling in 1875 and was worked by 
native catechist. In 1880 a European missionary was 
appointed and did the pioneer work of the Mission so 
‘ly that although the Mission has far outgrown the 
original plans, it has dope so by evolution and vot by 
revolution. Boundaries have been extended, new de- 
partments have been opened, but the piety and common- 
sense of the first missionary have not been set aside. 
Kalimpong may be described as one of the most success 
ful missions in India both in respect o} its achievements 
aud its promise, 
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Mission work was begun at Darjeeling in 1870 by the 
Rev. W. Macfarlane, appointed tc the mission at Gaya 
in 1865. When that mission was abandoned in 1870, 
Mr, Macfarlane chose the Darjeeling district as his 
future sphere. At Gaya he became interested in agroup 
‘of hill lads who had heen sent there for education. 
Following them up to their native hills, the Church of 
Scotland, at the invitation of European settlers in the 
Darjeeling district, began work. At first progress was 
slow: but gradually outstations were formed in ttle 
villages on the hills, and now Darjeeling and Kalimporg 
and the village churches throughout the district have a 
Christian community of over §,000. About 1880 Mr. 
Macfarlane took up work at Kalimpong, and in 1887 he 
died there having begun to reap the results of his 
Pioneering efforls. 
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At first the Mission house at Darjeeling was situated 
considerably below the station, but about the year 1890 
the Mission procured a commanding site in Darjeeling 
itself. A handsome church was built and recently a new: 
school house has been added. 

‘Women’s work is catried on in the same compound. 
The Darjeelirg Mission has many primary schools on 
tea-gardens in the district, and though its activities are 
by the nature of things less numerous than those of 
Kalimpong, its influence is very great, In recent years 
‘Kurseong has been erected into a separate centro, and 
pow with its resident missionary and its new church 
A superintends village work down to the Dooars. 

Passin; from Darjecling across North India we 
come to Sialkot, Daska, (arjrat, and the Native State of 
Chamba. 

The Sialkot Mission was founded in 1857, shortly 
hefore the mutiny, by Mr. Hunter who had come up to 

the Punjab (rom Bombay. He was murdered in the 
mutiny troubles, but the Mission thus begun in tragedy 
was continued, From it, in time, work was carried to 
Wazirabad and Gojrat, At Wazirabad there has been 
a notable accession of low caste people to the Christian 
ranks, Gujrat which at first was a difficult field hax 
Vichled ta a large extent to the steadly Christian siege 
carried on by the Mission through medical work and 
preaching and teaching. Agencies have heen multiplied 
and much activity is shown in the various branches of 
work. in operation among women as well as men, 
Medical Missionaries of Gujrat of both sexes have made 
the Mission popular in the whole district. Here as 
elsewhere the catirely heneficent work of dispensary and 
hospital has removed the antagonism and prejudice that 
often exist in simple minds to ihe preaching of a gospel 
veemed alien, The Women’s hospital is a distinct 
teature of the Gujrat Mission, Daska was at first 
inanaged from Sialkot, but events fied making it 
into a separate centre, In addition to the usual 
eqaipment of a Mission, Daska has a Training Schoo) 
for catechists and evangelists, 

‘The Native State of Chamba is friendly to the Mise 
sion work which was begun in 1863, but was not formal 
inade aver to the Church of Scotland till ten years later, 
Medical work here also gained the confidence of the people. 
The benefits conferred upon the people were frankly re- 
cognized by the Rajah of Chamba who gave to the Mis« 
sion the Church, both site and building. The foundation 
stone was laid in February 1899, This giltis, if not 
unique, at least very exceptional, A Hindu Rajah, proud 
descendant of a long line of rulers whose family tradi- 
tionsextend over one thousand years, must be not only 
magnanimous petsonally, but fully persuaded of the bene= 
fits conferred by the Mission on the sick and ignorant be- 
fore he can venture on the gift of a church to the Mission, 
The significance of this act can hardly be overestimated. 

In 1894 the baptismsin the various stations of the 
Church of Scotland’s mission in the Punjab totalled 
607. Since that date numbers have increased. 

Alter bitter opposition the Church of Scotland 
cbtained a footing in Jammu in 1889. But it was net till 

1902 that the Maharajah of amm gave formal 
permission to the mission to settle there, A site was 
granted jor a European missionary’ house, and organized 
work is steadily maintained. 
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Usrrep Free Ceurce oF ScoTaxD. 

‘Th’s church was tormed »n rq00 by the Union of the 
Free Church (founded .n 1843 by the Disruption) with the 
United Presbyter.an Chuck, formed im 1847 by the 
Un on of the Secession ard Relief Churches. In 1900 3 
small body of Free Church memb-zs and adherents refused 
to enter the U:ron, went to law to cla:m the property 
of the Free Church, ard after losing their case in two 
divisions of the Court af Session in Scotlar.d, won it in the 
Appeal Court of the Hou:e of Lords, But the people 
of Scotland would not tolerate an arrangement that 
was so obviously u: just, however legal, and an Act of 
Parliament was passed incorporatirg a Commission to 
divide the property of the Free Church equitahly bet- 
ween the United Free Church and the legal Free Church. 
The Commission in 1906 handed «ver all Mission pro- 
pertics and specially destined turds held by the Free 
Chureh hefore tq00 to the United Free Church. Con- 
sequently the latter church may by considsred the real 
snecessor of the Free Church in tne Mission field and the 
possessor not only of its build ngs but of its h story. 

‘As a mutter of fact the Union of the two churches in 
190 did not affect the Indian mission except te increase 
it, The spheres of occupation were differeiit.. The Free 
Church held Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, 
the Nizam’s Toritory, the Santal country, and distr 
mnissions near thei centres, while the United Pres- 
byterian Mission occupied the teritory of Rajputana. 
‘The Union was clear gan. There was no averlappirg 
hefore to be remedied now by curtailment and mi- 

ration. It Uriew could be brought about between the 

issions of the Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church, there would be a series of Christian garrisons 
seattered over India that would be impressive and 
inutually su,portirg. In view of the Union of these 
two Missions in Calcutta. recently sarctioned, it 1s not 
quixotic to cutertaia the dream that a comprehensive 
tnion will one day take place. 

Ta recent years the United Froe Chutch has issued 
a series of havdiooks tea'ing with its various Miss.an 
fields, It is from these handbooks that the following 
account of its M ssions has been gathered, 

‘The Mission at Calcatta was simply Dr, Duff's work 
in 1843 (begun in 283) transferred from the Church of 
Scotlard to the Free Church. He Jeit the building he 
had only recently erected and entered, and for tw years 
it remained emnty. All his colleagues, teachers and 
pupils went with him. Most of his chief supporters at 
home belorged to the party of the Church of Scotland 
that went out in 3843. "Altera long per.od of waaderirg 
about in search of a site, durirg which time Duf’s 
‘hol was held in hired premises, he settled down in 

istrict of Caleutta rear the river. There in 1857 was: 
built. a handsome college and school in commodious 
and well-equipped premi:es which cost £15,000. It was 
a spirit of chivalry that took h'm away from Cornwallis 
Square, the site of his first colleg:. ‘There was a site 
available in the next compound, but he decided to take 
his work intoa corgested quarter a mile to the westward. 
As Catcutta has devcloped, his secord site has tuned out 
to be unfortunate for educational purposes. His college 
is situated in the midst of jute and rice warehouses far 
away from the city’s educational centre and remote 
from the student population. As the city has grown, 













































the disadvantages of the site for education have beer 
intensified, and it was pract cally decided some years 
ago cither to unite with the Church of Scotland, or 
te remove the college to some more suitable site, 

___ Theschool and college that Duff fourded ‘a 1843 ard 
installed in its new building in 1857 has had a strikirg 
career. For many years while Calcutta was sparsely. 
Provided with schools, Duff's school had from 3,200 to 
1,800 pupils, The highest numbers were reached after 
Dufi had left India. But gradually education spread in 
Calcutta, and with the increase in the aumber of 
schools the number of pupils attending any one school 
diminished, No such school is possible or desirable 
today, 

Round the coliege and school there grew up the urual 
activities. Some jupils were trained in theology. The 
college was affiliated to the U iversity of Calcutta in 
1857. ard from the first its students took a good place 
in the Univers.ty, 

Anative church was built and gradually attracted a 
group of leading Bergali Christians. A Christian Home 
for students ard converts was establ'shed. 

Tn course of time the Euronean staff was increased, 
and woman’s work was extended. The Zenana Mission 
and the Boarding School were accommodated in the: same 
presines (117888 when the Zenana Mission entered a rew 

building and underwent great developments, 
Sobsequently the G'rls' Boardirg School ard Orphanage, 
hav.ng grown greatly from the mig nal orphanage of the 
early days of the mission, was housed one of the 
best planned buildirgs for that purpose in Calcutta, The 
woman's work of the Mission has been ver y 
successful. “The men’s work has heen largely acorquest 
of the difficulties of an unsuitable site, and has been in 
the circumstances sirgularly successful. For nearly 30 
Yearsan almost unique open a'r service has been con- 
‘lucted Sunday after Sunday in Bsadon Square, but this 
form of activity has during the recent political unrest 
in Caleutta been severely boycotted, and though st:ll 
‘ainta:red is in the meantime little more than a name. 

Inall these forms of artiv ty, education, preaching. 
hana visiting, training of agents, training of teachers 
and Christian development the Mission has done con- 
spicuous work often in very adverse circumstances in the 
past, 





Bencat Rvrat Mission, 

The mission district worked by the United Free 
Church is in the Hughli and Burdwan districts. The 
lead'rg certres are Ch'rsurah, Kalna, Mahanad. Kalna 
is row Prine pally a medical mission where three doctors 
{twa men ard one lady) minister to crowds of sick people. 
On dis days somet'mes as many 28 500 patients 
have to be attended to. There is a laige hospital with 
separate blocks for men and women. ‘The malarious 
district keeps the medical missioraries busy. Their 
excellert work has been ackrowlecged by the Govern- 
ment of Ber gal which gave a liberal graut to the erection 
ofanew hospital, Themission at Kaina dates {rom 1843, 
lits‘activities were educational and evangelistic, About 
38a the medical mission was organized. There is a 

Christian congregation. At Chinsurah there is a 
High School which dates ftom 84, though the present 
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building is {fess than ten years old. The Christian 
congregation meets in a church which was harded over 
to the Free Church by the London Mission in 1849. At 
Chinsurah also lives the district missionary whe has to 
superintend stations to the north and west. At these 
centres educational and evangelistic work is carried on, 
and although there is no qualified doctor, a good deal ot 
medical aid is rendered to the inhabitants of a malarious 
tract of country, The missionary at Chinsurah is a 
distinguished Bergali scholar whe in addition to superin- 
tending the mission work of a large district has written 
two commentaries which have been highly commended 
hy competent authorities. 

“The work of the Women’s Mission is very actively 
carried on at Hughli and Kalna (where lady missionaries. 
Irom Scotland are at work) and to a smaller extent at 
other centres which are supervised from Hughli. 

The United Free Church maintains two Enropean 
congregations in India, one at Calcutta and the other 
at Bombay. They are both the offspring of the 
disruption of 1847. ‘They minister to Scotsmen and 
others who adhered to the Free Church in 1843 and 
their successors. 

‘The ministers ate usually selected in Scotland by a 
special Commission, The congregations are managed 
by Kirk Sessions and Deacons’ Courts, the members of 
which are elected by the congregatiou. The congrega- 
tional Funds are vested in Local Trustees. The con- 
regations are entirely self-supporting. The income 
is derived from subscriptions, offertories, and interest 
on endowments, The congregations are represented on 
the local mission Councils and Presbyteries. Both 
congregations occupy a worthy place in the estimation 
af Scatsmen in Calcutta and Bombay. 


MApRAs, 

Madvas is the centre of the largest and_ best 
organized mission of the United Free Church in India. 
In the recently published “ Story" of this mission, the 
progress of the mission is thus summarised — 

«© Tn 1837 there was one missionary ; in 1907 there 
are _twentysrs—fourteen sent cut hy the Foreign 
Mission Committee, and twelve by the Women's Foreign 
Mission of om Church, There were no Indian ministers 
of our mission then, now there are seven, There were 
no vongregations then, now there are five fully 
organized, - Thete were no members or adherents then, 
now they number over 2,500."” E 

In the Suuthern Presidency there is a different 
atmosphere from the north of India. There is the 
hereditary influence of an ancient Christianity that 
ates from the carly centuries of the Christian Church, 
and tradition would have us believe that the Apostle 
Thomas actually visited the land. In 1542 Francis 
Xavier ircluded South India in his world-wide tour. 
In 1705 tegenbalg set out for Tranquebar. But it 
was not till 1726 that a missionary settled at Madras. 
This was Schultze, the successor of Ziegenhalg. Belore 
the zgth centary began there were 4,000 converts 
ia Madras. 

Ta 1835 two chaplaias of the Church of Scotland 
established a school on the lines of Dr. Duif'sin Calcutta. 
and sent home an appeal for a missionary. In 1837 that 
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missionary, the Rev. John Anderson, after having seen 
the work in Calcutta, arnved in Madras. He began in 
arented house with 59 hovs, The prospectus indicated 
that the schvo! was to follow the lines of Dr. Duff’s 
school, ard ambitiously include | in the list cf subjects 
“the ‘elements of ashonemy and political economy, 
logic, moral philosophy, and natural theology; the 
evidences and doctrines of Christianit 

Under Mr. Anderson the school rapidly grew. A 
colleague arnved from Scotland in 1839, ‘Then came 
the fitst blow. Three pariah hoys hat been innocently 
admitted iuto the school. The ‘caste pupils protested 
vehemently when they discovered it, and demanded the 
expulsion of the offending pupils. Mr. Anderson fought 
out the hattle of caste, retained the boys, though thy 
struggle cost him over one-third of the pupils. But the 
day was gained. Part of Anderson's plan was to 
establish branch schools i important centres in 
the Presidency. Conjeveram, Nellore, Chingleput, 
Tiruvallny soo had schouls. A school was also 
hegun at Triplicane in Madras, 

In 1847 came the baptism of two of the senior pupils, 
Asstorm of fanaticism broke out. But the youths 
declared before the magistrate their intention to remain 
with the missionaries, The school was nearly emptied : 
only 70 pupils remained out of goo. Subsequent 
baptisms did not create the same opposition perhaps, but 
whenever a convert of good tamily was baptised, the 
stress was great. But after each emptying af the school 
the mumbers grew again. In 1843 came the disruption 
‘of the Church of Scotland and the Mission went over 
bodily to the Froe Church, The Christian public of 
‘Madcas subscribed {1,700 to start them, As the work 
of the mission had heen carried un in rented premises, 
‘no real property had to be sacrificed. 

There was no break of system or of stafi. The Free 
Church cared on the work begun hy the Church of 
Scotland with ever-increasing success. In 1855 Mr. 
Anderson died, and with him the first period of the 
mission may he said to end, He was a man of rare 
enthusiasm and insight. 

The second leader was William Millet who landed in 
Madras in 1862 and has been till recently in the field. 
He has now gone to Scotland in broken health, but the 
indomitable will of the man may yet bring him back 
to his beloved Madras. 

‘When he came, the mission was reduced to great 
straits. The death of Mr. Anderson and the failure in 
health of other members had wrought havoc with the 
school. Fora time Dr. Miller was the only representative 
of thechurch, This gave him the opportunity of working 
out his ideas. By 1864 equilibrium had been restored. 
Finances flounshed, discipline was good, and the staff 
was replenished. In 1865 a college class was added. 
This was carried on to the B.A. stage and candidates 
were presented for the B.A. examination in 1869. Dr. 
Miller was not yet satisfied. He planned to have a 
Central Christian College in Madras for South Indien 
Missions. The Church Missionary Society and the 
‘Wesleyan Missionary Society gave grants to the College. 
Other missions agreed to send students. In this way the 
Christian College was started in 1875. The Free Church 
of Scotland was responsible for {1,400 a year, the C. M.S, 
for £300, and the Wesleyan M. S. for £300 for a man, 
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‘The success of the last thirty years has shown the 
wisdom of Dr. Miller’s experiment. The Christian 
College has heen a worthy fortress of Christianty in 
South India and its influence has been simply incal- 
culable, Behind the loyal and able staff there was 
the master mind of Dr, Miller. His serviors to education 
wero recognised not ony in his College but by the 
authorities, From Aberdeen University came the LL.p. 
llegree, {rom Edinburgh the D.D,, from the Government 
of India the C.LE., for his services in connection with 
the Education Commission. The citizens of Madras 
and former students have crected a statue of him in 
Madras. His is probably the best known name among 
contemporary Indian m'ssionaries. 

The College is prosperous inevery way. It hus oo 
students in addition to goo schoolboys. [t_ occupies 
«fine sito, though the arrangement of class rooms is now 
rather antiquated. The new University regulations 
tate more and better accommodation than was 
permissible hefore, ard friends of the College will 
doubtless give additional buildings te an institution 
of which any church or gronp of churches may well 
be proud. 

Medical mission work was carried on for some time, 
Dr. Paterson came trom home in 185 as the agent of 
the Edinburgh Medical Mission and he was closely 
associated with the Madras Mission, He left in_1870 
and died soon thereafter, urecessor was Dr, Elder, 
who belonged jointly to the Edinburgh Medical Mission 
and the Free Church Mission. He retired in 1883. No 
successor came from hume, and the dispensaries were 
handed over to the Women's Foreign Mission, whose 
modical work is reported on below, 

‘There are two Christian congregations of this mission 
in Madras, one in the College Church and the other at 
Royapuram. Both are solid Christian congregations. 
The Royapuram congregation supports the catechists 
in charge of a neighbouring village congregation. 
Indian Churches of this mission and the Arcot Mission 
(Dutch Reformed Church of America) united in 1902? 
and since then they have likewise joined the Preshy 
terian Church in India which was constituted m 1904. 


District Misston. 


Chinglepud, 35, miles from Madras, is the centre of x 
great variety of mission work and experiment, The first 
Boginning was a school planted down by Mr. Anderson 
asa branch of the Madras Institution in 1840, It 
has now 300 boys. The first resident European 
missionary was a German, It was not till 1879 that 2 
Scottish missionary arrived—Mr. Ardrew—ard he is 
still the directing mind of the district. He greatly 
increased the number of catechists and successfully 
evangelised the district. From Chingleput there 
sprang up three other stations, Walajabad, Conjeveram, 
and Stiperambadur. Experiments have been made 
in settling Christian peasants on land granted by 
Goverument tv Mr. Andrew. The colony at Melrosa- 
puram is very successful. The children are taught 
not only the three R’s but also agriculture, rope-making 
and mat-weaving. In other colonies the results are 
not yet so well-marked. The work of Mr. Andrew in 
raising the lot of the depress classes was rewarded 
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by a Kaisas-i-Hind medal. The Christianisation <. 
the villagers has been satisfactory, 

Conjeveram. aout 50 miles from Madras, one of th 
sacred cities of Hinduism, was visited casually for many 
years as part of the mission work of Madras. But in 
1889 this unsatisfactory arrangement ceased by the 
arrival of a resident medical missionary, who was soon 
however, transferred to the neighbouring village o! 
Walajabad. His successor has reverted to Conjeveram, 
but medical work is carried on equally in both places. 
A hspital has just been opened at Conjeveram. 
Primary schools have been established, and there is 
8 vigorous Indian Christian  congregati 

‘Sriterambadur has had a resident missionary only 
tor nine years, and work is still in its beginnings, 

Women’s work in Madras and district is of high 
qnality. The Christian Girl’ Boarding School im 
Madras, where 150 boarders and 100 day-scholars are 
taught by skilled teachers and gradually led up to the 
Matriculation standard of the University, has an excel- 
lent building and ample grounds. The seven Hindu 
girl’ day schools in the city with 1,000 pupils bring 
enlightenment into the only too-brief years of the Hindu 
girls’ school-life, and as far as possible in that time give 
the elements o a sound education. 

At Chingleput Boarding School laceemaking and 
othey useful arts are taught in addition to the ordinary 
schuel course, Small schools for Hindu girls are scattered 
throughout the district evangelised by the mission. 

There is a training school for female teachers in 
connection with the Madras Boarding School, with an 
aweruge attendance of 25 a year, They are given & 
one-year’s course, und are sent out to teach, The 
Madras Presidency is ahead of other Indian provinces 
in its training of teachers. 

The Zenana Mission in Madras experiences great 
difficulties owing to the bigotry of its Bindu women. 
But the educational advantages offered are cagerly 
welcomed. Scottish ladies and Indian Bible-women 
carty on systematic work in many homes both at 
Masiras and the district centres. 














MepicaL Mission Worx ror Women. 


In 1888 the first woman doctor sent out by the Free 
Church began work in the dispensary formerly used by 
Dr. Elder. Since then great extensions have ben made. 
A hospital for women was provided: another woman 
doctor was sent; a new dispensary was opened in 
another part of the city. Six thousand five hundred 
patients annually pass through the dispensaries. 
‘The hospital has 600 patients a year. In the district 
dispensaries 11,000 patients are treated every year. 
‘The medical work brings in over £500 in fees, 








Mauratra Mussions. 

Under this heading we may group fhission work at 

Poona, Bombay (with Alibag}, Nagpore (with Bhandara 
and Wardha) and Jaina, 





Poona. 
Mission work was begup by Scottish missionaries 
au the intellectual capital athe Bombay Presidency in 
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1829, amid bitter opposition from the Poona Brahmins 
whose bigotry (or orthodoxy} is notorious. It was 
very up-hill work ; but schools were established and 
sucessfully maintained. The High School was carried 
on till 1888 when it was closed. Bazaar preaching on 
ordinary Hines, proving more ot less casual, was supple- 
mented by more systematic teaching and discussions in 
hired rooms. Religious work amorg students in Poona 
has been in many cases fruitful of a higher life, but 
has not as yet led to many baptisms. The Christian 
congregation in Poona, probably becanse of apposition, 
has developed a vigorous life. Two ordained mis- 
sionaries by word and pen are now expounding 
Christianity in Poona to its very critical andiences. 
Among the villages evangelistic work is diligently 
carried on. 

Women’s work is represented bv a good Boarding 
School for Christian gitls, Hirdu girls’ day schools and 
senana visiting. 











Bompay. 

__ The’ Wilson College is the principal agency of the 
mission in Bombay. It is named after the founder of 
the mission, Dr. John Wilson, a man of tremendous 
learning and uniqne personality, who arrived in Bombay 
in 182q. He started a school in 1832, prepared text 
hooks for it, and was at once successful. The Church 
of Scotland took over the mission in 2835. For many 
years Wilson, Nesbit, and Murray Mi 
school prosper. Learned debates 
‘Mussalmans wete carried on by Wilson who was a rare 
protagonist. Unwearied with this ‘contest, when at- 
tacked by Parsis, he replied with a trenchant exposition 
of the Parsi religion. Two Passi students were haptised 
in_ 1839 amid fierce excitement, One of them alter 
being educated in Scotland became, and still is, a mis- 
sionary of the church. But these baptisms emptied 
the school for a time. Other baptisms were those of 
Narayan Sheshadri (in 1843) and Baba Padmanji 
(in 1854), 

Tn 1857 the University of Bombay was founded. 
Its policy was largely shaped by Dr. Wilson, who was 
distinctly the greatest personage in Bomhay. Under 
the University régime the school and college made 
great progress. 

In 1874 Dr, Mackichan, the present Principal of the 
College, artived in Bombay, and from the first devoted 
his splendid energies to the development of the college. 
From funds raised in Scotland, largely supplemented 
by a Government grant, a new college was built, and 
opened in 1889, as a worthy memorial of the great Dr. 
Wilson. The College occupies one of the finest sites in 
Bombay. It is regarded as the chief centre of religious 
work among the educated classes in the city. It stands 
very high in academic repnt Its students gan 
many honours in the University, and its influence upon 
the life of the community, though perhaps not so great 
as that of the Madras Christian College, is the highest 
in the city. : 

The High School is similarly successful. The 
women’s work in Bombay includes the usual union of 
forces, 943. Christian Girls’ Boarding School, non- 
Christian Girls’ Day Schools, and Zenana visiting. The 
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sixture of communities in Bombay considerably modifies 
the influence of the purdek, and lady students (Parsis 
and others) are frequent attenders at the Wilson 
College. 

‘The district work in the Konkan is superintended 
trom Alibag, where since 1880 an Indian missionary and 
from 1895 @ European missionary, have been stationed. 
The dutics of the missionary include preaching, 
superintending, training catechists, and itinerating. 
The work amongst women and girls is superintended 
by his wife, 


NAGPORE, 

This mission began in 1844 with maney landed by 

Captain (afterwards Sir William) Hill to Dr. Wilsan for 
this purpose, The money was promised hefore the 
Disruption. But the mission was not sanctioned till 
after that event. Thus, it was entirely a Free Church 
Mission, The first missionary was Stephen Hislop, who 
in 1864 (after touring his district thoroughly) opened 
his first boys’ school in the city of Nagpore. Here to 
there was a fight over the admission of low-caste 
pupils, and over the first baptisms, As Nagpmr did 
not hecome British territory till 1853 the misston had 
to face all the opposition of a Native State, 
In 2858 fine buildings were erected in the city. The 
Christian congregation had been steadily growing, and 
under Hislop the activities af the mission were healthily 
developing. Then came the great catastrophe of the 
mission in the death by drowning of Hislop in September 
1863, as he was returning to head-quarters from an out 
stution. He was a distinguished naturalist and a man 
of great sagacity whose luss at this stage seemed almost 
ireparable. He was the trusted friend of high officials 
as well as of the humblest Christian. But the progress 
vi the mission was not to be held back. Nagpore is 
considered a model mission because at its variety of 
activities in a compact little city which the mission per 
meates. It has a college which, though it cannot compare 
in mumbers with those of Bombay, Madras or Calcutta, 
is yet relatively as important from a Christian point 
of view as any, The evangelistic work is very thorough. 
Primary education is diligently carried on. Outstations 
are superintended frem the city, A dispensary for men 
does useful work. 





















Mepicat Work amonc Womex, 

Nagpore shares with Madras the honour of having 
a woman's hospital under this church. At each station 
two medical women are maintained, and probably in 
future three will be provided. The women’s hospital 
is nearly always full. Pationts come from great dis- 
tances. The medical mission was begun by a donation 
irom the late Sir William Henderson of Aberdeon. 
The income provides the salary of a woman doctor. 
His daughter was the first incumbent ef the post. 
She has recently had to resign owing to ill-health, 
brought on by heroic labours in epidemics to help 
poor people. Government rewarded her services with 
a Kajsar-i-Hind medal. 

Girls' schools and zenana visitation are systemate 
ically carried on. For Christian girls there is a boarding 
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Near Nagpore is Bhandara which has really sprung 
up owing to the labours of one Native Christian family. 
It_was made a regular station in 1881 and has since had 
a European resident missionary (now two}. It has also 
a flourishing medical mission with dispensary and hos- 
pital which report over 11,000 cases per annum. 

wing to recent famines and the need of providing 
Jor famine orphans, Bhandira has developed into an or- 
phan centre. As the boys grow up, they are taught to 
carn their living either by agriculture or by employment 
in the mills of Nagpore or on the railway. 


Warpua, 


This station in the coal region of Central India was 
opened in 1889 by a benefaction [rom Mr. J.T. Morton 
of London, A medical missonary was appointed. He 
at once opened a dispensary and in sit a hospital 
‘There is also a school and a smal! Indian Church. Work 
among women and girls is carried an systematically. 


Jauna. 

Jalna is about 220 miles north-cost of Bombay in 
the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and near the 
hattle-field of Assaye. There is, however, a British 
cantonment in which the head-quarters of the mission 
are situated, But the district is under the Nizam. 

fork in this mission is distinctly among the lower 
and depressed classes, especially the despised Mangs 
and Mahars. Dr. Wilson visited Jalna in 1832 and was 
impressed with its suitahility as a mission centre, In 
158 he sent a catechist “at the request of some 
officers. Then came the mutiny and the work was 
stopped. In 186: Dr, Murray Mitchell visited Jalna 
and in the following year sent a convert as colporteur. 
Jt was arranged that Narayan Sheshadri {whose baptism 
has been mentioned under Bombay) should superintend 
Jalna from Indapur, 150 miles away. He soon found 
that Jalna was the hetter centre and migrated there. 
Schools were started: a Christian congregation was 
formed. Villages in the neighbourhood were evan- 
d. Every year a considerable number of 
isms took place. 

But the number of converts raised a new problem of 
their support and ultimately forced Narayan Sheshadri 
to found a Christian village on S800 acres of land 
conveyed by Sir Salar Jung to Narayan Sheshadri. 
This is the Chyistian village of Bethel, where a church 
was built on its highest point in 1879. For over a 
quarter of a century Sheshadri, the Brahman, worked 
among these out-caste Mangs. It must be admitted 
that as a Christian experiment Bethel was not a 
success, But the Christian community gathered was 
considerable ard work among them has greatly 
elevated the people. a 

‘Jn its recent development the mission has two 
leading characteristics, It has a medical mission 
manned by two doctors, and a Training School for 
catechists. The first doctor arrived n 1890 and 
alone for four years he did everyth’ng, medical, 
evangelistic and educational. Then, in 1894 he was 
joined by an ordained missionary who took the minis- 
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terial work off his hands. In 1904 a second doctor 
arrived. In this m'ssion a great deal of social work 
has to be done. The ignorant peasantry have to be 
rescued from the monev-lender and the extort oner. 
They have to be taught often the first elements of 
morality, and gradually to be raised to a higher moral 

. The Christ'an congregation for the sake of its 
own life has to be very strict in matters of discipline. 
But in spite of these facts the Christian progress of 
the community is satisfactory. No mission in the 
United Free Church better exhibits the social value 
of Christ'anity. 

‘Work among women is carried on by lady 
missionaries. The absence of caste-restrict'ons con- 
siderably modifies the conditions of work among women 
and girls 


RAaJPOTANA Mission. 

This Mission was brought into the United Free 
Church by the United Presbyterian branch of the 
eburch. Unlike the Free Church India M'ssion which 
was distributed over three provinces and a Native State, 
the United Presbyterian Church concentrated their 
efforts in a well-defined area and among a homoge- 
neous people, with one language (Hindi) as contrasted 
with the six languages which complicated the labours 
of the Free Church missionaries. viz., Bengali, Tamil, 
Telegu Mahratti, Hindi, Santali. 

‘he United Presbyterian Church began m'ssion work 
in India after the Mutiny. The Synod in ra48 resolved 
to undertake such a mission. After consulting other 
missionary societies about a field, they selected the dis» 
trict of Ajmere, which geographically is the centre of 
Rajputana, and politically is British. The first station 
projected was Beawar, the second Ajmere, about 50 
miles apart. To cach station two missionaries were 
to be assigned. Only two men could be found, however, 
and they set sail for Bombay. To reach Ajmere a 
wearisome journey by bullock cart was necessary and 
the strain and exposure were too great for one of the 
men, and he died before reaching his station. 

The other, Mr. Shoolbred, reached Beawar in March 
1860. The death of his companion st‘mulated the home 
church and they sent out five additional missionaries 
and their wives. Before the mission was ten years old 
a score of workers had come from Enrope. 

The idea of the founders of the mission was to 
uccupy ultimately about a dozen of the 20 States of 
Rajputana, commenc'rg with the Br't'sh d'strict, and 
gradually pushirg outwards into Native States. The 
first advance was made in 1861 when Nasirabad was 
occupied, even before Ajmere which was manned in 
18h2, Tedgarh following in 1863. Dr. Valentine settled 
at Jaipur in 1866, but it was not then deemed a regular 
station of the m’ssion. 

Rajputana is one of the unfortunate reg’ons of 
Ind’a. At best visited by a meagre ra‘nfall, any failure 
of the monsoon usually ponishes this province severely. 
Famine follows, thousands die, ard orphans make their 
pathetic appeal to philanthropic hearts, and not in 
vain, ‘Time and again this fateful cycle has repeated 
itself, insuficient rain, fallare of rain, famine prices, 
starvation, orphans. 
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The first occurrence in the history of the mission 
vas in the famine 1868-70. Eight hundred orphans were 
almost thrust upon the mission. The home church 
nobly undertook their ma‘ntenance, But death from 
famine weakness reduced the number to 500, who were 
distributed amoag the four stations, where they were 
educated as Christians and trained for work, some as 
mission agents, others as artisans. 

In 1870 the station of Deoli, south-east of Ajmere, 
was opened, and in 1872 Ashapura near Deoli. 
1872 Jaipur was formally occupied as a station of 
the church, 

In 1877 Udaipur, south-west of Ajmere, was occu- 
pied by Dr. Shepherd who still holds the fort. In 1880 
2 man was stationed at Alwar, north-east of Ajmere, 

In addition to the urdinary teaching and preaching 
at first undertaken, medical work was added. Medical 
missionaries were stationed at Beawar, Ajmere, Nasira- 
bad, and Udaipur. Three of these were afterwards 
ordained by the local Presbytery’ established in 1880. 

In 1865 the Preshytery licensed five native yreach- 
ers who became the firs accredited native ministers. 

The following notes on the history of some of the 
stations may be interesting. 

Beaway was founded in 
established at Naya Nagar. Medical work began 
in 1862 under Dr. Valentine. The first convert, a 
Brahman, was baptised in 1863. A church to hold 500 
was opened in 1873. A native pastor was ordained in 
1866, The church prospered under him. 

Ajmere—In 1861 2 missionary visiting it to prospect 
found a Christian family. The first missionaries had 
to live far off from the bazaar, In 1869 a schou! house 
anda large hall were built. In the hall the church met. 
The first convert was a Jain priest, who became a 
devoted Christian worker. In 1891 medical work was 
begun by Dr. Husband who opened a dispensary and 
later on a hospital, and who tor some years was 
Chairman of the Municipality. Goverment sube 
sequently rewarded his services by conferring on him 
the C. 1. E. decoration. 

Nasirabad—The chief British military centre in 
Rajputana was opened in 1861 as a mission station 
One of the first converts was a Mussalman who had a 
great gift of song. He wrote some of the most popular 
Christian ghazals. 

At Ashapura, near Nasirabad, a Christian colony 
was planted from among the famine orphans, Sn recent 
years after a later famine, Ashapura was crowded with 
famine orphans. There has been medical work since 
1893, with « dispensary. The Mission School has 
developed into a High School in premises given by 
the Municipality, A handsome church was erected 
1686. But the congregation is small. : 

Jeybore~In 1866 Dr. Valentine was appointed 
physician to the Maharajah. In his high position he 
Teetped on Christian work. In 1872 the Maharajah gave 
him a piece of ground for a bungalow which he handed 
over to the mission, In 1872 it_was occupied as a 
regular statin by the mision,| Educating work is 
well organized, The congregation is still small as_ the 
opposition in Jeypore to Christianity is considerable. 

Udaipur Dr, Shepherd made friends by his 
medical skill and obtained suitable ground for a 
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Later on another medical missionary ob- 
tained a site for a hospital, which was built with funds 
raised by Dr. Shepherd at heme, and was opened in 
3886, From Udaipur as centre a mission to the Bhils 
is supervised, epherd has won their confidence, 
aoe induced’ hit boys to enter his Bil hame at 
Udaipur. A beautiful church was opened in 89r, 
though the Christian community is sti) small. 

‘Jodhpur, the capital of Marwar, was not occupied 
as a mission station till 1885 when Dr. Sommerville 
went there ; but such hostility prevailed that he could 
not obtain a foothold tll 1886. By his medical skill he 
disarmed hostility and at last the Maharajali gave a 
site where a bungalow at his cost was to. be built Jor 
the missi:. This bungalow was built and occupied 
in 1847, Medical work is the distinctive Teature of 
this mission, 











Woman's Work, 

‘The first work in cach station was done by the 
wives of missionaries. But gradually it was found 
necessary to send mut Indies (rom Scotland to overtake 
the work. In almost all the larger centres there are 
agents of the Woman's Foreign Mission, who teach 
Hindu girls in day schools, Christian giuls in boarding 
schools, nurse and tend famine orphans and train them 
up in uselul arts, The first zevana missionary was Mrs. 
Drynan, the widow of a missionary who began work ip 
1866. It was after T88o that zenana work was adopted 
as a regular branch of the mission, and ladies came out 
from home in sufficient umbers ta occupy the stations. 
The principal stations where woman's work is castied 
on are Ajmere, Nasirabad, Jeypore, Beawar, Alwar. 








THE NANTAL Mission, 

In our survey of the Mission fields ot the United 
Free Church we started from Calcutta, visited Madras, 
city and district, then Poona, Bombay, the Konkan, the 
Central Provinces, the Nizam's Dominions, and Raj- 
putana, Turning eastwards we come to the Santal 
Mission in Behar, Bengal Proper and Chota Negpore. 

The Santal Mission is not in the Santal Pergunnabs. 
In that district the C. M.S. and the Scandinavian Mis« 
sion were already at work when Dr. Duff in the cold 
weather of 1862-63 toured amung the Santals with a view 
to establishing a mission among them, to be maintained 
by Calcutta merchants. Nothing was done at that time, 
but in 1868-69 Dr. Murray Mitchell, after touring the dis- 
trict, recommerded the starting of a mission. Pachamba 
near Giridih was chosen as the first station : Sir Wm. 
Mackinnon and Mr. Peter Mackinnon subscribed liber 
ally to this mission from the start. At first the station 
was under the charge of a Eurasian gentleman. The 
first zis-ionary from Scotland was Dr. Templeton, a 
medical man. who arrived at Pachamba at the end of 
1871. In the following year there came Mr. Andrew 
Campbell (now Rev. Dr. Campbell} as an industrial mis- 
sionary. Dr. Templeton began medical work with a dis- 
pensary and a small hospital. In 1874 he was invalided 
home, and though returning in 1875, he was finally 
inyalided home in 1876. Dr. Dyer joined the Pachamba 
Mission in 1875 and Mr. Stevenson in 1876. 

From Pachamba as centre, extensions were made in 
‘two directions to the SE. and tothe N. Two stations 
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were founded which are now more Santal than Pacham- 
ba itself. At Toondee or Pokhuria since 1879 Dr. 
Campbell has built up amssion of great interest and 
social value. In 1879 land was obtained at Chakai or 
Bamdah, and the bungalow was completed in 1887 by 
Dr. Dyer who went there for a Tew months, Dr. 
Macphail who came out in 1889 has been the real builder 
up of the Chakai Mission, 

A few lines will have to suffice for detail. The parent 
mission at Pachamba is chiefly 2 medical mission. Dr. 
Dyer superintends the evangelistic work of the preachers 
and the educational work of the teachers in bays’ schools. 
Heis a very successful doctor and eye-specialist. At 
Toondee (Pokhuria) besides a large church and good 
schools, Dr. Campbell has established various industries— 
4 printing press, silk spinning, cotton weaving and other 
arts, Dr. Campbell has had to fight famine in his 
istrict and has been entrusted by Government with 
the superintendence of famine relief works. He is an 


adinirable magistrate, greatly trusted by the a Arts 


the arbiter of their quarrels, He is an authority on 
the Santali language, and his Santali Dictionary is 
recognized as a standard. He is a Kaisari-Hind 
medallist, Dr. Campbell is one of the greatest 
industrial missionaries in India, His knowledge of his 
district is unrivalled. Although not a medical man, he 
is forced into relieving sickness and disease in his neigh- 
hourhood, 
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At Chakai Dr. Macphail has built a handsome 
church which isa conspictous landmaskin the beautiful 
urdulating country where he lives and works, A hospital 
ard dispensary, built not many years ago, is too small 
already, so great is his fame as a doctor and an eye- 
specialist, He performs au astounding number of 
operations for cataract every year, 

Dr. Kitchin is the latest addition to the mission. 
His present duty is to supply the place of Dr. Dyer at 
Pachamba; but he will soon have to begin the founding 
of a new station west of Pachamba, This will also be 
primarily a medical mission. In all the medical missions 
of the Church evangelisticand educational work is cartied 
on energetically. 

From this detailed survey of the field of the United 
Free Church in India two facts are obvious— 

{1) This Church does an immense amount of 
educational work in Primasy and High Schools, and 
in addition has hitherto carved the burden of four 


Colleges. 
(2) This Church is almost in the forefront of Indian 
missions in the number of its medical missionaries, 

By these means its contributions to the social 
well-being of India are considerable, Its women mission 
aries form a Jarge contingent of its workers, and ci 
the benefits of teaching and healing behind the purdah, 
Tt thus occupies an important place among the 
philanthropic agencies of the Indian Empire, 


wy 
any 


The 


Armenian Church in India. 


Turoucd much tribulation and oppression, 
extending over many centuries, the \rmentans would 
appear to have lost almost everything they once 
possessed as a nation, save only their nationality and 
their religion. Like the Jews, they are now a scattered 
people, with small but important communities in 
various parts of Europe. Asia, and America, enjoying 
that security of life and property denied to them 
an their own land. At precisely what period Arme- 
nians first found their way to India is purely a matter 





their distinct religion; and that had it not been for 
the remarkably strong hold maintained on the race 
by its national Church, the nationality of the people 
must, ere this, have been lost. The Emperor Akbar 
‘appears to have entertained a strong regard for the 
Armenians; in fact, the community seem to have 
flourished exceedingly under all the Mogul Emperors, 
and it was at the express wish of their Royal patron 
that the first Christian Church was built at Agra in 
1562. With the downfall of the Mogul power the 


of conjecture; Armenians 
but sufficient desexted 
evidence ex- Agra, and the 
ists to show only records 
that in very now to be 
remote times found ot thewr 
there was a sojourn there 
commercial are the Ame: 
connection nian inscrip- 
between Ar- tions on the 
menia and tombstones in 
India, by way the old ceme- 
of Persia, and tery, among 
that cordral which are re: 
relations ex- corded the 
sted between deaths of sev. 
the _ peoples eral priests, 

of the two Belore the 
countries, It fall of the 
is stated that Mogul Em- 
in the earliest pire, the 
days of the Armenians 
Christian era had also es- 
the head- tablished 
quarters of themselves at 
Armenian Surat, — but 
merchants exact dates 
was at Bena- with reference 
res, or rather, to this settle- 
at Kasi, at ment are not 
that time a in evidence, 
great com: Driven from 
mercial empo- STEEPLE OF THE ARMENIAN CauRcH, CALCUTTA, Persia, where 
rium of India, by their com- 


on the site of which now stands the city of Benares. 
But the real influx appears to have set in at the 
period when the Mogul Empire was at its 
zenith, and the splendours of Akbar’s Court at Agra 
induced the Armenian merchants to form a com- 
mercial colony at that historic capital. Here was 
built the first Armenian Church in India of which any 
record exists. Other places of worship there may 
have been; for it is chimed for the Armenians that 
in every country in which they settle they retain 


mercial pursuits they had amassed considerable 
wealth, and had in consequence excited the cupidity 
of the Persian monarch, a number of Armenians 
reached Busrah, and thence sailed for India, forming 
@ permanent settlement at Surat. Here they built 
two churches, and were exceptionally successful in 
their commercial pursuits, until hostilities between 
the French and English broke out, which proved 
the death-blow to Armenian commercial activity in 
Guzerat. Of the two churches which they built, one 
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is still in existence, but is not in use; while the 
other lie: in ruins in the oll cemetery, which itself 
contains convincing proot of the flourishing condition 
of the community’ in the micldle of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Tt was in the days of Mogul supremacy that 
the Armenians first founded settlements in Hengal, 
and when Murshidabad, the seat of the Vicerays of 
Bengal, was at the height of its glory, the Armenians 
formed a permanent ‘settiement at Syedabad. the 
commercial suburb of Murshidabad, by virtue of a 
Royal firman issued in 1665 hy Aurungzebe, the 
Mogul Emperor of Delhi, granting them a piece of 
land at that place, with full’ permission t found a 
caliny there. This they did, and success here, as 
elsewhere in India, attended their commercial under- 
(akings. [t was not, however, until nearly one 
huudred years later that a church erected at 
Syedabad, though the Armenians had a church at 
Chinsurak built in 1695. From the earliest days of 
their settlement in Bengal, the Armenians hi 
attached themselves to their confreres in trade, the 
Dutch at Chinsurah, under the leadership of the 
famous and opulent Margar family, who were high 
in favour with the Mahamedan rulers. The Armenian 
Chureh at surah, whieh was dedicated toSt, olny 
the Baptist, is the second oldest Christian Church 
in Bengal, pride of place being taken, in this respect, 
by the Roman Catholic Church and privry at Bandel, 
which was erected by the Portugnese in’ tgga, burnt 
to the ground by the Moguls in 1032 during the 
siege of Hughli, and rebuilt shortly afterwards by its 
worshippers. The Armenian Church at Chinsural’ was 
erected by the pious Marga. tamily, alluded to 
above, as a national church. Tts splendid steeple, 
which serves as a belfry, was not built until the 
heginmng of the Nineteenth € 
added to the ehureh hy 
Armenian lady of 
member of the Margar family was Khojah Johanne: 
Margat who died im 1697 and whose tomb’ may he 
sen in the cemetery at Chinsurah to this day. Tt 
bears un interesting inscription in Armenian verse. 
When Chinsurah lost its commercial importance, it 
was deserle' by the Armenians, but the national 
chareh they toundert there is. still in existence and 
services are held in it at the present day. The 
Armenian Church at Syedabad was not built until 
It is still in existence, but is used oaly 
ly for purposes of divine worship, a service 
being conducted ance a year by the Armenian priests 
connected with the Church at Calcutta, 

The oldest Christian Church in Calcutta, and 
the secand in point of antiquity ta that at Chinsurah, 
is thy Armenian Church, known as the Holy Church of 
Nazareth, sitnated in Burra Bazaar. It was erected in 
1724, andl the belfry was added ten years later. 
Provious to this. howover, there had been an Armenian 
place of worship near by the site of the existing 
church, and built ol wood. Even befare Job Charnock 
had made (hat celebrated halt by the banks of the 
Hnghli, the Armenians of Chinsurah had attached 
themselves ta the English. and under a Charter, 
lated 2and June, 1688, and granted by ~ The Governor 
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and Company of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies,” it was provided amongst other things 
that :-—" whenever forty or more of the Armenian 
nation shall become inhabitants of any garrison cities 
‘or tuwns belonging to the Company in the East 
Indies. the said Armenians shail not only enjoy the 
free use and exercise of their religion, but there shall 
also be allotted to them a parcel of ground to erect 
2 church thereon for worship and service of God in 
their own way. And that we also will, at our own 
charge, cause a convenient church to be built of 
timber, which afterwards the said Armenians may alter 
and build with stone or ather solid materials to their 

‘king. And the said Governor and Company will 
also allow fifty pounds per annum, during the space 
of seven years, for the maintenance of such priest 
‘ot minister as they shall chuose to officiate therein.’” 
Bat that Armenians had established themselves in 
the vicinity of what is now Calcutta long before this 
Charter was granted is shown by an inscription on 
one of the grave-stones in the old Annenian Burial- 
ground, over some of the graves in which the present 
church is built. The courtyard which surrounds the 
existing church is paved with tombstones, most of 
them old, but some nf very recent date ; and among 
the former is ane with an inscription in the Armenian 
language which, according to the translation made 
for the writer by the Priest in charge, bears the date 
of the year 1633, This is the oldest Christian grave 
that has yet heen discovered in the city, and it is 
monumental evidence which would seem to support 
the theory that Armenians had formed some kind of 
asettlement in the vicinity, years betore the coming 
of the English. 

The Holy Church of Nazareth was upwards of 
thirty years old at the time Suraj-ud-Dowlah laid 
siege to Calcutta, when were perpetrated the horrors 
ol the Black Hole. Out of the turmoil of those days 
it passed uninjured. and an two separate occasions 
belore the end of the Eighteenth Century, in 1763 and 
1790, the church was repaired, improved and 
embellished by prominent members of the Armenian 
conununity in Calcutta, In the last-named year the 
expenses of the repairs and additions were borne by 
a public-spirited Armenian citizen, Agah Catchiek 
Arrakiel, who builta wall around the church compound 
and erected the adjacent parsonage. He also presented 
the church with the clock which still adorns the 
belfry, and which has been keeping time for con- 
siderably more than a century. The third storey of 
the parsonage was added recently. by Mr. 3. G. 
Apear, the present head of the firm of Messrs. Ape 
& Co., who is a connexion by marriage of Mr. Agah 
Catehick Arrakiel. Mr. Catchick Arrakiel was a 
wealthy merchant, an ok inhabitant of the settlement, 
who, in consideration of his public-spirited acts of 

ity. was selected by George INI, at that time 
King of Great Britain, as a recipient of his special 
favour. Before the Royal gifts reached India, how- 
ever, Mr. Arrakiel had died, and the presents, which 
consisted of « miniature portrait and a valuable sword, 
were made over to his eldest son, Mr. Moses Catchick 
Arrakiel, by Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, at 
a public levée at Government House. Agah Catchick 
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Arrakiel lies buried within the church, and by his 
side are laid the remains of his wife, who survived him 
thirty-five years. In 1837 the Armenian commumty 
erected @ black marble mural tablet to his memory 
inside the church. Outside. undera portico at te east 
end of the church, are some of the more mudern 
graves, the tombstones on which mark the last 
resting-place of men ol mark among the Armeman 
community. On one ot these, erected in 190 

“Sacred to the Memory af Joseph Paul, Exj., 
of New Julpha, Persia." tas recorded that he 
was a benefactor ut great zeal, who left be a 
«led, the greater 
part of the frints of 
his labours, tor the 
establishment at New 
Julpha ot a Free 
Nabonal Hospital for 
the benefit of the 
orphans and the poor 
of that place, and for 
the repair ot the 4 
holy churches of New 

fulpha, Shiraz, and 
Bushire in Persia. 
The money thus he- 
queathed, amounting 
to upwards of four 
lakhs of rupees, 1s 
now being expended 
an accordance with 
the wishes ot the 
donor. Here also are 
laid to rest. the re- 
mains of .\rratoon 
Apear, the founder of 
the well-known and 
wealthy brn ol 
Messrs, -Apear & Co., 
of Calcutta, together 














with several other 
members of the 
lamily. Arrateon 





Apear was bom at 
Julpha in fspahan mm 
3979, At the age of 
sixteen he came to 
India, and entered 
the service of ag 
Armenian merchant 
in Bombay, where he 
gained experience in 
the trade with China 
and Manila, In 1830 he came to Calcutta where 
he founded the present firm of Apear & Co, His 
was a useful life, and he used the wealth which 
he acquired for charitable purposes. He endwwed 
the Church of St. Mary at Julpha, in which he 
had heen christened, with many liberal gifts, and 
algo left it a legacy. He died in 1863. The 
Apears of the present generation follow the foot 
steps of their common ancestor in the matter of 
charitable contributions in aid of their less fortunate 
fellow-countrymen. 








CORNEA IN TRE GRAWEYARD of THE ARMENIGN CAURCH, CAtCt ITA, 
Showing the Porch, near which are the graves of the Apcar Fatally, 
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The Armeman Churches in Bengal are possessed 
ot considerable wealth, and the management of the 
property of the Hely Church of Nazareth at Calcutta, 
and of the Choreh of St. John at Chinsurah, is vested 
im a Commiltce censisting of eleven members of the 
Armeman community resident m Calcutta, or within 
aradims of flty miles thereol, These are elected at 
encral mecting of the Armenian conmmuaity of 
Calcutta, The Committee remains in office for four 
years, and twa Wardens are clected from among thera- 
Nlves hy the members. These are entrusted with 
the wmmediate management of church property and 
the admiustration of 
endowments, funds 
and charities, under 
the supervision and 
control of the Come 
mittee, 

‘The Holy Chureh 
ot Nazareth isa very 
wealthy church, and 
ity revenues have 
been largely in 
creased, by” judicious 
investments, during 
the Wardenshipot Mr, 

Stephen and Mr, 
MLV. Apear, Liberal 
contributions are 
tade (o the various 
charities for the bene- 
fit of the — poorer 
members of the com 
munity, and all needy 
Armenians have their 
immediate necessities 
relieved. Help is 
afforded to those 
desirous of procuring 
work in Calcutta, or 
of travelling further 
afield in search there- 
of, There is also an 
Alms-house, situated 
in Pollock Street, 
which is supported 
from Church junds ; 
and fifty hoys are 
always in training at 
the Armenian College, 
their schooling fees 
and other expenses 
being paid by the 
Church. There heing no distinctive Armenian educa- 
tinal institution for girls, a certain number of these 
latter are sent by the Church to the Calcutta Girls’ 
School, and their fees are paid from Church revenue, 
In former years there was a girls’ department in 
the Armenian Philanthrophic Academy, but it was 
allowed to lapse in 1842, There was also in years 
gone by an Armenian infants’ seminary, founded 
by the late Mesrayb David Thaliatin in 1846, and 
dedicated to the tutelar Saint, Sanduct, an Armenian 
Princess who suffered martyrdom for her Christian 
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faith, in the forty-eighth year of the Christian era. 
The school was sefesupporting and comprised both 
boys’ and girls’ departments, and instructions were 
given in the English and Armenian languages. It 
is on record that Ge elucation imparted was in 
no wise inferior to (hat obtainable inany of the 
existing schools of the period, but itelid not, appar- 
ently, lind favour wilh those for whose benefit it was 
intended, for the school closed its doors after an ex- 
istence of only six years, having been but indifferently 
supported by the Armenian community. 

The principal Armenian educutional establishment. 
in Calcutta at the present time is the Armenian College 
and Phikinthropic Academy, which was established im 
iat, Some years before that, the idea of a mationa 
academy for the education of the Atinenian youth had 
been conceived by Mr. Astwaratoor Mooradkon, who 
Jeft a donation oF Rs. 8,000, by will dated goth July, 
1797, tor aiding the establishment of such an institu- 
tion, ‘This sum formed the nucleus of the fund sabse- 
quently raised by subscriptious among the Armenian 
community, with which the College was started. A 
small Armenian institution, which had heen in exist- 
ence Irom t7y8, was ialyamated witit the new calle 
in 1825, ‘The founder of Uhiy smaller sehool, Mr. Ai 
tuom Kaloos, bad devoted his hile to Uie educatio 
the Armenians, Te diel in 1833, and his grave is in 
the buriakground uf St. Nazareth, to which he be+ 

wieathed the sum of Rs. 10,009 for the relief ui the poor, 

is gond deeds are recorded on a tablet on the wall of 
the church, while (ributes to the memory of two other 
Amenian genUemen interested in the advancement 
of education are inscribed on tablets within the College 
itself, namely, Astwadatoor Mooradkon and Manat- 
sakan Varden, the fatter of whom. was mainly instrae 
mental in ng the subscriptions with which the Ar- 
menian College was started, 

In addition to the Hely Church of Nazareth, there 
is an Armenian Chapel whicl was built in 1go7, with 
tuoney subscribed hy a lew wealthy Armenian gentle- 
men, This Chapel, intended mainly for mortuary 
purpases, but in which other services are also conducted, 
is situates! away’ (o the eastward of the Lower Circular 
Road Burial ground, on @ plot of what was formerly 
dusti land, Adjacent is the present Armenian burial- 
ground... a plot of land granted to the Armenian 
community by the Calcutta Burial Board, on the same 
terms as regurds fees as plots granted to members of 
uther communities. It was at litst proposed to erect 
the new Chapel within these limits, but as the available 
space is sinall, and likely to be soon fully occupied, it 
was decided to purchase outright the adjoining plot 
of land for the erection of the Chapel, and to leave 
the fand granted by the Burial Board for its origi 
purpose, The Chapel is a neat and cumpact little 
tditice, surrounded with a wall and with small grounds, 
nicely faid ot. 

An Southern India, Armenians appear to. have 
lirst settled permanently at Madras in 1666, During 
the latter part ef the Seventeenth and the whole 
of the Eighteenth Centuries, they attained great com- 
mercial success. The trade of the Camatic was “iets 





































































tically in their hands, and they had extensive dealii 
with Europe and the East. The first Armenian Charch 
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was built in Madras in 1712, aad it is said to have 
been one of the few magnificent edifices on the 
Esplanade at that time. The British , Military 
authorities, however, objected to the location of so 
lofty a building in the immediate vicinity of the Fort, 
anditwasvacated, The Armenian Church which is 
now inuse was built in 1772. It issituated in Armenian 
Street, and is dedicated to the Holy Virgin Mary. As 
in the case of Calcutta, the site selected for the church 
at Madras wasthe old Armenian burying ground, origin- 
ally the property of the famous Agar Shameer, 
whose wife had been buried there in 1705. A room 
built to her memory, and still known as Shameer's 
Room, torms part of the church. There was also a 
chorch at Masulipatam erected by Armenians who 
migrated {rom Madras about the year 1781, 

When Dacea was one of the great commercial 
centres of Bengal, at the beginning ot the Eighteenth 
Century, the Armenians tormed a colony there, a 
small chapel serving as their place of worship ; and 
tive or six miles trom Dacca is the old Armenian 
burying ground, in which the oldest. tombstone bears 
date 1714. The present Armenian Church at Dacca, 
called the Church of the Holy Resurrection, was built 
in 1782, the cost being met from subscriptions by 
four wealthy Armenians, Michael Sarkies, Astwasatoor 
Gavork, Khojah Petrus, and Masgar Pogose. The 
site was the gift of Agab Catchick Minas, and the 
belfry was added some time after the church had 
been built, by Sarkies Juhanness Sarkies. 

In Bombay, the Armenians first formed a com- 
mercial settlement about the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, and in 17yb the present Armenian Church 
in. Medows Street was erected. Here an Armenian 
priest is still maintained, to minister to the wants of his 
small congregation, and those of the native Christians 
who have embraced the Christian faith in the 
Armenian Apostolic Church. The church was erected 
by Jacob Petrus, a wealthy Armenian merchant of Bom- 
bay, at a time when there was not even an Armenian 
burying ground in the city, and when the Armenians 
were obliged to bury their dead in their private 
compouncls, without any religious ceremony, Some of 
the tombstones of these private graves are still in 
existence, the oldest bearing the date of the year 1767. 

The existing Armenian churches at Penang, Sin- 
gapore, Batavia and Rangoon were built in the order 
hamed, in 1822, 1835, 1854, anil 1862, respectively. 

All the Annenian churches in India, Burma, and 
Java come under the jurisdiction of the Diocesan 
Archbishop, who has his seat at the All-Saviour's 
Convent (Soorp Amenaperkitch Vank} of Julpha, 
Ispahan, Persia, The name of the present Archbishop 
is Sahak Ayvadian. For spiritual functions in the 
different Armenian churches of India and Java, the 
Archbishop sends out priests from Julpha, whose 
term of office is generally fixed for three years; at 
the expiration of which they are relieved from their 
duties by other priests from Julpha. The right of 
control in ecclesiastical matters is vested in the 
Diocesan Archbishop, but final authority is exercised 
by the Supreme Head of the Armenian Church, who 
is styled Catholicos of all Armenians, and whose Holy 
‘See is at Etchmiadzine, 











Freemasonry in India. 


In no part of the world is Masonry, in proportion to 
the European population, so strongh’ represented as it 
isin India, It may he caleulated that in India there 
are twenty-two district or provincial ruling bodies for 
various degrees. some four hundred and ninety private 
lodges, chapters, preceptories or conclaves, actually 
working. and some forty to fifty in aheyance or dor- 
mant. The District Grand Lodge of Bengal has 61 
lodges on its roll. and there are, at the time of writing, 
at least two new lodges in course of formation. * Madras 
has 26, Bombay’ (English) 28. Burma 10, Punjab 25, 
and Cevion § lodges, working under the imme- 
diate rule of the Grand Lodge of England, To the 
District Grand Lodges of Rengal, Madras, Bombay. 
Burma, and the Punjah arp atlached Benevolent 
funds for the relief of indigent Masons and their near 
relations, and associations for educating their orphans, 
The Bengal Masonic Association for the Education of 
Freemasons, founded in 1869, has now a capital of more 
than two and a half lakhs, and a considerable income 
in addition, derived from capitation fees charged on the 
private Lodges. 

Freemasonry, as is well known, is centuries older 
than the Grand Lodges hy which it is at the present day 
ruled. The Grand Lodge of England itself only came 
into existence ‘in the year 1717 A.D,, when four “Time 
Tmmemorial ‘' Indges banded themselves together 
for the purpose of creating a supreme Masonic body. 
It is, therefore. quite impossible to state the date at 
which European Masmne first foregathered in the East 
Indies. Calcutta commenced its history’ as a British 
Settlement with old Joh Charnock’s ‘' midday halt,'” 
‘on the 24th August, 1690. On St. John’s Day, Decem- 
ber 27, 1728. the Grand Lodge granted a dispensation 
to open a new Ladge in Bengal. to George Pamfret who 
'' first intraduced Masonry into the English Settlement 
in India,’ AT ycar¥later Captain Ralph Farwinter 
(or Far Winter) was appointed Provincial Grand 


Compare thus with the following :—— 


Prov, Grand Lodge Kent 
Lancashire Fastern Diva, 
fester 
Yorkshire West Riding 
Cheshire 
Devonshire 


English Craft, 


Lodges, = 70 
ut 


PENSE MS RR 


Basex 
Hants and Isle of Wight 
Sussex 


Srey it 
‘Transvaal ” 
Queensiand » 
The PG. L, of Oxfordshire has a lodges, Cambridgeshire 7, 
Cornwall gu Gkwesershie 6, Shope 28, Noinghas, oy Malla, 
and Gibraltar 5, 

‘The rst Prov. G, Master of Bengal was appointed in 2728. The 
sents are Sonth Wales (7a), North Wales ( 

faunie Celendar, rgeh. 











Master ‘‘ for East India in Bengal.’’ The first Lox 
founded in Calcutta which has a name known to hiss 
tory, was Lodge East India Arms, 1730, The first 
Lodge in Madras known to history was established in 
y75z and became extinct in Tygo: the appointment 
of a Provincial Grand Master {or Madras goes. back 
to 1967 { or perhaps 1768}, On March a4th, 1988, the 
Grand Lodge issued a warrant for a Lodge at Bombay : 
andi in 1964 James Tod (or Todd) was appointed first 
Provincial Grand Master. In 1813 the pioneer Bombay 

Lodge was erased from the list of lodges, and, but for 
the visit of travelling military lodges, Masonry seems 
to have been at a standstill until the formation of a 
Mabry Lodge Benevolent at Kaira in 1822, This 
in 1824 removed to Poona, and, later on, to Boms 
was craseil in 1862. Between 1822 und 1840 
no hiss than ten Indges were warranted in the Bombay 
Presidency, but of these one only, Orion in the West, 
No. 415 E.C. (established in 1833), is in existence at 
the present day. The first District Grand Master of 
Burma was Col. A. J. Greenlaw, aj appeinted in 1868, 
in the same year that Col, Charles McW, Mercer was 
appointed first Provincial Grand Master of the Punjab, 

1¢ District Grand Lodge of the Punjab was formed by 
division from that of Bengal in 1866, 

Early in 18,8, a Provincial Grand Lodge under the 
Seottish Jorisdiction was constituted for the Western 
Provinces of British India, Dr, James (the Chevalier) 
Burnes was its first Grand Master, and his brother, 
Alexander Burnes, murdered at Kabul in 1842, was one 
oi the Grand Wardens. Under the brilliant rule of James 
Bumes. Scottish Masonry was in the ascendant through: 
out Western India, and until 1848 English Masonry was 
practically in abeyance in the Bombay Presidency. It 
was not til 1861 that Rt. Wor. Bro. James Tod 
(appointed in 1764) was given a successor in Rt, Wor. 

ro. George Taylor. Previous to 1848 Masonry under 
the Scotch Constitution had no footing in Calcutta, 
Travelling military lodges, with Irish—and sometimes 
with both Irishand English Constitutions—have wander- 
edall through India ; but in 1905, Wor, Bro. P.C. Dutt, 
“* the first Hindu to be made a Master Mason,"’ gave a 
permanent home to Irish Masonry in lodge The Duke 
of Abercorn, over which he ruled as first Worshipful 
Master. Wor. Bro. Dutt is also the first First Principal 
of a Calcutta Royal Arch Chapter under the Trish Cone 
stitution 

The rol! of Anglo-Indian Masons is replete with his- 
torical names, ‘The Marquess of Hastings, Governor- 
Genera! of India, 1813—1823, held the unique appoint- 
ment of “Acting Grand Master for all India.’ Lord 
Dalhousie, Governor-General, 1848-1856, was Patron of 
the Craft. Scotch Freemasonry in Borbay as enjoyed 
the strong and inspiring rule of a succession of its 














1a 
emors- rds Sandhurst (also District Grand Master of 
the E.C.), Northcote, and Lamington. Among the 





Provincial Grand Masters of Madras we find the record 
fone who atrived in this country as a private sol 
in the Company's Army, aud who leit st as C 
Justice of Bombay (Sit Herbert Compton); a career 
which can only be approached by that of John 
Blessington Roberts, whe ruse from the ranks of the 
alice to the position of Chief Presidency Magistrate ot 
Caleuttas from Tyler to District Grand Master of 
Bengal. Among the suldiers. we find the names of 
the Duke of Wellingtor, nt Keir, Roberts, 
Lockhart, Kitchener, amd Macdonald, In 1775 Lodge 
No. 3. of Madras 
initiated the eklest 
sme of the (hen ture 
midubl 
Carnatic 
Lodge 6 
Calcutta, initiated the 
Amir of Afghanistan. 
Among the Governors 
of Madras will not be 
orgotten the name ol 
‘one keen Mason, Lord 
Ampthill, wha ‘acted 
as Viceroy during the 
absence from India 
af Tord Curzon. Thue 
HighCourt of Calcutta 
has given as a cuter 
of the District af 
Bengal Sir H. T. 
Prinsep, and that of 
Allahabad gives: Ben- 
gal its present Distric 
Grawd 
Ww. R 


















has 
J. Digges La Touche, 
the late Lientenant- 
Governor of the 
United Provinces, in 
this high office, The 
present [ieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Andrew Fraser, 
ules over a Caleutta 
Ladge, The present 
District'Grand Master 
of Rombay is the 
Chief Justice “of the High Court of (hat ety, ft 
should not be forgotten that Holwell, the hero of 
the Black Hole tragedy, was a member af the Pro 
vincial Graud Lodge ol Bengal. 

To the student of Aagh 

1 Mase 



























istiun Chuseh apart, they are 
aldest of European social institations in India. 
story af Lodge Star in thr East. although brake 
back ta the yeat 174: the story 
lodge, Humility with Fortitude, 
only three years during the great Carnatic W: 
a Calcutta society which for nearly one hundred years 
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has, without a break, maintained a vigurous existence 
and spread its tenets and principles broadcast through= 
out the growing Empire, Lodge Industry with Persener> 
ance No. 109. 's par excellence the lodge of the men 
whose undertakings have proved to folks at home that 
the toil. of the Indian Empire are, from a business 
point of v.ew, well worth the while. It is surely most 
instructive to watch the foul days aswell as the fair. 
When the Madras lodges are on their beam ends, it is 
because the struggle with the French for the mastery 
of India leaves T'ttle time for the abstract study of 
the squares or compass: when Himitity with Fortitude 
caumot meet i 174, it is hecanse as a lodge attached to 

the Bengal Artillery, 
it has sent its good 
men amd true to the 
erat conflict which 
is to decide whether 
or no there is to be 
thing as British 
tule in India. When 




















Masonry flags an 
Madras, disappears in 
Bambay, and in Cale 





cutta ix represented 
by what some, un- 
niasanically, call 
““art’san lodges,"” it 
is because Napoleon 
has challenged the 
accessot English ships 
to the Eastern Seas— 
and men's minds are 
full of anxieties, or 
distressed by actual 








ruin, Insurance 
irc'ghts run high for 
cargoes, and 

those 

ishing Danes at 
Serampore: nowonder 
there is but little 
time oF money. for 
social gathering. 
Throughout India, 


during. the struggle 
with Napoleon, the 
“* class lodges ”’ fall 
into abeyance, while 
the humbler ‘lodges, 
which have received 
their traditions trom military ledges with an experience 
of Continental Masonry in Europe, survive, as 
adherents to the Ancient or Atholl Constitution, 

In this place it is only possible to take what is called 
a‘t bird's-eye view." For the “worm's-cve view” the 
seailer shonld study: C, H, Malden: A History of Free- 

on te Coast of Coromandel, Madras, 1895, 
irminger : The Early History of Freemasonry 

Calentta 1904 (Thacker, Spink & Co.) 
3 in the Indian Freemason. 1900-1907 by P. C. 
Dutt and J. 3. Shields, For the story of the oldest 
Bengal Lodges see an article which appeared in Ars 
Qiuatuer Coronatorum. Vol. XVIY, 1905. The dates 
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accorded to the foundation of these lodges. either by 
the official Masonic Calendar or by the lodges them- 
selves, cannot be relied upon. The records of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal du not ge back 
beyond 1860, although much of their contents are 
preserved in Firminger's Early History of Freemasonry 





1 of the eight oldest 





: 2 
indian Lodg : 
1. Star iu the East, 67. Calcutta, - Founded Apsl 
16th, 1740. "First placed on the Engraved 
Lists of G, Lodge in 1950, whew it took the 
c of the recently’ erased Lodge Three 
ns No, 185, In 17503t appears as " the 
Third Lodge, Calcutta, in the East Indies.” 
In 1973 it 8 * the First Lodge of Beng: 
sm abeyance lor some 
gain from 1800 

















to 1812. 

2 Industry with Perseverance, 109, Calcutta — 
Founded February 7th. 1761. Appears. 1 
Engraved List in rgb Xo 245 The 
Eighth, Lodge, Calcutta.” This Lodge alone 
Maintained its work during the Carnatic 
War, pat was in abeyance from 1804 
to 1812. 

3. Humility with Fortitude, 220, Caleut 
Founded in the Benga! Artillers, 1773. In 

abeyance 1781-1785, Seeded de the Mtholl 
Cons,itation in 1798. Reunited in 1813, 
Continuous working s:nce 1785, 
Pi dia Unanimity, 150, Madras. —Thw M 
lendar gases the your 1765 ast 
the tousdition of this Lodge. Lut this is 
prolably mere guesswerk. Malden shows 
that this Lodge was "the result ol t 
unon whieh took plire 
the Atholl Proviactal ¢ 
uncler Cal, Jose jh Moorhouse 
val Mathew Home and his 
sence Gahagan."” Lo 
Perfect Unanimity can produce from i#s 
records an absolutely unbroken cluain af 
evidence to show that from 1786 to the 
present date, there has been hardly a niontth 
without a regular meeting, 

5. Marine, 232, and Anchor and Hops, 234 
Caleutta.—It_ may be conjectured that 
these two ladges represent two stages af 
secession in a single lodge, from the 
“Regular”? or “ Modern" to the “ Atholl" 
or "Ancient ’” Grand Lodge. Tn 1788 t 
3¢d Brigade ot the Bengal Army came 
Caleutta, bringing with them a Lodge said 
to have been constituted at Murshidabad, in 
1773. When the Brigade left Calcutta, its 
civilian initiates petitioned to be warranted 
as a new lodge: this was done, and the 
lodge was named Sf. George in the East. 
Later on, finding their members were mainly 
seafaring men, the lodge changed its name 
to that of Lodge The Anchor and Hope. It 
was thus the Marine Lodge of the Anchor and 
Hope. In 180z some of the memhers seceded. 
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and beca ue the Atholi Lodge Marine, later 

on the remnant seceded and became the 

Atholl Anchor and Hope. Marie now works 

under a warrant al confirmation of its Atholl 

Warrant, while Anchor and Hope works under 

@ warrant of con jon at the Military 

Lodge, which was atlached te the Third 

Marine has had two short periods 

nf suspended working: Jachor wad Hope a 
Tengthy one, The fatter lodge is: to-day 
composed ot native 

7. Truc Friendship, 228, Caleut The Military 
Lodge, whose visits led to the foundation ot 
The Anchor and Hope in 1788, was No. 12 of 
Bengal and was probably founded in 1978, 
‘but inte its hands had come a Warrant of 
the Tenth Lodge of Bengal at Murshidabad, 
The Third Brigade returned to Calcutta in 
179} and brougdit its lxlge with it, The 
Jodge, however, became extinet in 1798 " by 
the dispersion of its members." In 1798 
new True Frieadship was warranted by the 
Atholl Grand Lodge, and, from that day to 
this, has worked continuously, 

8, Universul Charity, 273—The Masonic Calendar 
gives 17% us the date of foundation, 
The Lodge was founded in 1811 as an 
uifshoot of the Carnatic Military Lodge, hut 
i way fortunate in obtaining the Warrant of 
Lailge Strength and Beanty, which had 
perished in the Vellore Mutiny. The Lodge 
wan in abevanee trom 1830 to 1845, 

i, Rock, 260. Trichinopoly—The Masonic Calendar 
gives 1786 as the date of foundation, The 
Ladge way locally warranted on December 
agth. 18x60, but i 7820 was given the pre= 
cedence ard antiquity of an older lodge, 
whieh had become esti 

cabove table some reference has heen made to 
ion ob Masons inte“ Atholls "or ‘* Ancients '* 

Regulars "or '* Moderns." Tt would not be in 

article on Maxmry iw India, to discuss his- 

lorical questions which helong to the nniversal history 
of the Craft. bnt aword or two of explanation is neces- 
sary to render what has heen said intelligible to the 
reader. Mr y rian of the United Grand 
Lorige of England, writes on this subject -—"The Atholls 
were [rish Masons, who, in consequence of the doors 
of the English Lodges being closed against them, hed 
assembled in Ludges of their own formation, perfectly 
independent of any authority but that of their own 
selection, unti} they felt themselves strong enongh, and 
circumstances being favourable, to organize a Grand 

Lodge, which they did on the 27th December 1753, 

having regularly assembled as a governing body wmder 

the denomination of a Grand Commitlee since the 17th 

July, 1751.” A marked feature of Atholl Masonry was 

its patronage of the ‘‘highet degrees,’ and when, in 

1813, the rival Grand Lodges united, the definite recog- 

nition of the Royal Arch degree, as the completion of the 

Master Mason's degree, represented the triumph of the 

Atholl ideal. From the year 1801 to the year 1812, 

‘Masonry in Calcutta was either Atholl or nil, and al+ 

‘though the Masons in Madras by their re-union antici- 
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pated the re-union of the two Euglish Grand Lodges by 
twenty-eight years, they continued, despite their allegi- 
aco to the regular Grand Loge, to work Atboll,”” 
In India the Craft has hae to face the problem of 
the Jeg timacy of the amission of non-Christians to the 
ratt degrees. Tt would be waclerstating the larts to say 
that Masonry is essentially’ monotheistic. Masonry is 
also conunitted to the beet that there is such a thing 
asa Volume of the Sacred Law,” and that this 
volume vontains a unique revelation of the Almighty, 
e will the English love ol vesting moral 
respons:biity in the man who enters upon obligations, 
rather than in the obligator, British-Indian Masonry 
has in the purely Craft degrees opened wide its thresh- 
Wold, From the religions point of view, the man whe 
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becomes a Mason commits himself to Masonry, and not 
‘Masonry toits initiates. If, for instance, Hinduism is 
inconsistent with Masonry, it remains for the Hindu to 
ask himself how far in becoming a Mason he has, or has 
not, definitely adopted a new moral andintellectual posi- 
tion. Masons clo nut merely believe in @ god ; but in the 
Ged ; and the very first step in Masonry isa tacit profes. 
sion of belief and moral observance to Him alone who has 
inspircel, not many sacred laws, but a Un‘que Volume, 

In Bombay the Craft has for some time past rejoiced 
in the possession of a fine Masonic Hall. In Calcutta 
the brethren of the mystic tie have at last carried out a 
design, which for nearly one hundred years has been 
undet contemplation ; hut the ideal temple has yet to 
be built to grace the City of Palaces, 


Irrigation. 


TyrroDucToy, 


‘THERE are very {ew countries in the world where the 
natural supply of water, whether by rainfall or by the 
overflow of rivers, is sufficient or regular enough to en- 
able crops to be raised to the best advantage, and where, 
therefore, irrigation is not practised to supplement 
Nature, In most tropical countries this is especially 
the case, and India, as will be seen, owing to the diver- 
sity of climates and conditions, offers 2 field for every 
variety of artificial expedients both for regulating and 
for supplementing the moisture drawn up from the 
sea and deposited on the land. These artificial aids 
can there be studied both in the crudest forms, through 
all their stages, up to the latest devices of engineering 
talent and experience. 

The water required is either raised from out of 
channels, streams and rivers, or is led on to the lower 
lying lands by tapping or damming waterways whether 
perennial, as in rivers, or temporary, as in watersheds, 

The modes of raising water for irrigation purposes 
in India are as follows :—The basket scoop whereby 
two (and sometimes four} men can raise water up to 
four feet at the outside, The scoop isa shallow four- 
cornered article, ta the corners of which ropes are 
attached ; bya swinging motion the men at the corners 
dip it into the lower water and deliver its contents into 
the higher channel. Like all indigenous methods this 
involves a great waste of energy, as a large proportion 
of the water falls out of the scoop during the process 
of raising. By these means it is estimated that about 
2,000 feet of water can be raised one foot in an hour, 
at the outside, at a cost of 7 annas per acre of crop, 

With the ‘‘doon’’ water can be raised 3 feet. This 
is used in Bengal, and is a trough fixed in the centre, 
about which it oscillates, Itis worked hy a man, stand- 
ing on a platform in the stream, by means of a lung 
horizontal pole, pivoting on a standard, the long or 
water end of which is attached to the trough by a rope, 
and the short end of which has a weight attached suffi- 
ciently heavy to pull up the trough and its contents ; 
the cost per acre of crop is estimated at ahout 
a4 annas with a 3-foot lift. 

The “‘lat'’ as it is called in Upper India (** picat- 
tah"? being its name in the South) is similar to the 
well-known ‘' shaloof ”’of Egypt, and is worked like the 
“doom "” but a bucket takes the place of the trough 
and the man working it stands on the edge of 2 high 
bank and pulls the bucket down; swinging it inland 
when it has been raised by the counterbalance weight 
‘on the short or Jand end of thelong pole, A is 
sometimes substituted for the pole on which the 
worker stands, as on a see-saw. Twomen are some- 
times employed on this contrivance and the maximum 
liit is 15 feet, at which two men will lift 5,760 feet in 


an hour and one man 3,300 cubic feet, at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 13 per acte of crop. 

A “'moth"” is worked by animal power, This is a 
leather bag holding from 30 to 40 gallons, attached to 
one end of a long rope which is led over a pulley, and 
totheother end of which the draught animals are yoked. 
They pull up the bag by walking down an incline. 
When they reach the bottom of this and the bag reaches 
the top of the well in which it works, the driver unhitch= 
es the rope, while another man empties the bag into 
the distnibuting channel—the weight of the empty 
bag drags the rope up this incline. In some cases the 
animals walk backwards with the rope, and the bag 
discharges itself by a simple automatic device. Some> 
times two '' moths’' are used in one well, Two bul- 
locks and one man will thus raise 7,920 cubic {eet an 
hour from a depth of 15 feet and at a cost of Rs. g per 
acre of crop, “ Moths’ are sometimes used at much 
greater depths, but the next device is generally put 
up for this work, 

The Persian wheel or '‘noriah’’ is composed of an 
endless band to which water pots are attached, The 
lower loop dips into the water in the well, the upper 
foop goes round a large wooden pulley, which is re- 
volved by rough gearing, also ot wood, worked by 
animals walking round 1 a circle, As the fal) pots 
come down over the pulley, they discharge into a 
trough leading to the distributing channel. All this 
wooden apparatus, which is seldom if ever greased, 
creaks fearfully. To this noise the owner docs nat 
object as it informs him whether the wheel is working, 
Jor the boy driver, who sits at the end of the beam to 
which the draught animals are yoked, is very apt 
to drop off to sleep, and no wonder, whereupon the 
bullocks or camel, as the case may be, also take a rest, 

These wheels are used over wells generally 4o feet 
deep, but sometimes as much as Go fect in depth, and 
also with two chains of buckets, A single wheel is 
estimated to raise about 9 cubic feet of water per 
hour from a depth of 50 feet and a double wheel go 
cubic feet at less cost than a double “‘ moth,’ 
Improved “‘noriahs’’ and even some oil-driven and 
wind-driven pumps have been put up in places, but 
they cannot be said to have taken on, In many 
instances the working of wells by animal power costs 
the owner little or nothing as he employs his animals 
at this work when there is nothing else for them to do. 

_ The average cost of irrigation by the above means 
is put down at Re. 3-8 per acre of crop in India as a 
whole, exclusive of the expenditure on well-sinking, 

‘Wells are divided into three classes:—First, Auécha or 
unlined ; these last from one to two years and, when 
the sides fall in, a new one is dug; the depth varies 
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according 10 the soil, and they are only large enough 
for one man to work in, the applianers for lowering t 

sinker and for raising the carth are of the rudest, 
and the chant of the digger when a big hueful has to 
be raised is very ‘weird, especially as it appears te 
come from the juwels of the carth, These kutcha 
wells cost but w few mpces and serve a small extent 
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of gem, Seconul, kudchaspucke wells are made larger 
cand ate Tined either with wattles, brushwood, or bricks 
aand stones in sun mortar. Third, pucka wells are lined 
with brick ar stanc-work in litte martar : these cust an 
average front joo to Hoa apes and irrigate from 2 to 
as much as zo ares, Sometimes these pucke wells are 
very hirge indeed ay for imstatiee --the celebrated ane 
at the Rootub near Agra from the 
water level a whieh a ramp or incline > 
reacts up tothe surface for the watering 
ete, and Urey ean feardly be 
clissedl among ierigation works hough 
sometimes nsed as such. All these works 
are mostly due to private enterprise 
There is no doubt that the experience 
gained in well-sinking onder varying con- 
ditions, all over Tndtia, proved of the 
greatest assistance to (he designers and 
constructors of the various modern war! 
wf art which have been erected since 
the kand fell under British rule, and of 
which wells aud aller cylinders form. so 
large a part 

Other modes of irrigation 
{com tine immemorial in Ln: 
be grouped into three classes 
vu natural or 
Second, Perennial waterrourses and 
canals and, Third, those called * Inunda- 
tion” canals that only work while 
streams are in flood, in which class the 















































impounded. 
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overflow from rivers may also be placed, Petty canals 
are still constructed and maintained by private 
enterprise to a considerable extent ; they are sometimes 
assisted by local funds. No less than 800,000 acres 
are irrigated from hill streams and jhils. 


RESERVOIRS AND TAxks, 


Natural reservoirs or jhils are formed 
in Jow lands during the rains and are 
found in the beds of rivers in the dry 
season, where they are used to raise 
crops on the churs or islands left by 
the receding water, It is in these 
places that the simplest lifts are found 
so useful. Tanks and reservoirs suffer 
greaily from evaporation and from loss 
of water by absorption and. leakage. 


PERENNIAL CANAL! 

In comparatively narrow valleys 
tanks were formed by throwing bunds 
or banks across them at intervals ; 
“anicuts "ur weirs were also thrown 
across rivers and streams, ranging 
from the smallest hill streams to some 
of the largest deltaic rivers, serving 
mostly class two or perennial water- 
courses. In the hills the water was led 
along terraces formed| all over the hilt 
sides, and in the plains the impounded 
water was led along artificial water- 
courses and canals, As these latter, 
however, were not scientifically de- 
signed, they were costly lo maintain cither by reason 
of the erosion of their hanks or by the silting up of 
the beds. 

This class of work cannot be considered successful 
unless the weir or anicut impounds sufficient water 
for irrigating purposes even in the driest seasons and 
when the feeder streams are at their lowest. 
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Inuxpation Canais. 


These were constructed with a similar want of tech- 
nical Fnonedee and suffered from the same defects as 
the old so-called perennial works. This class of canal 
depends entirely for its supply of water om the feeder 
tiver or stream rising to a height sufficient to serve it 
efficiently, The inlets from the feeders are often partly. 
choked with several feet of silt during the floods and 
the water ceases to flow at a higher level. Cultivators 
have to adapt themselves to the seasons when the 
canals are at work and generally have no difficulty 
in doing this. As for the natural overflow from 
rivers, this has been one of the most difficult problems 
and one which even to this day has not been satisfac 
torily solved. 

The revenue received by the State from icrigation 
works depends on the amount of water supplied ; an 
the kind of crops: un the area actually or ordinarily 
cultivated, When the land revenne was taken in kind, 
the State's share increased with the irrigation and 
therefore, rulers and farmers of land constructed or 
helped to construct irrigation works, Under British rule 
payments are made in cash andl assessments are fixed 
with reference to average produce, irrigated lands 
(wet!) being assessed Figher than the others. The 
difference between the “wet”? and the “dr 
presents the true revenue due to irrigation Works. The 
charge for irrigation averages abut 11 per cent. 
of the crop value and the average working expenses 
per acre are Re. 1-1. 








GENERAL. 

The statistics given are for the year 1404-05 (the 
latest available) and up to March 31st, 1905, they are 
taken from the Review of Irrigation by L. M, Jacub, 
Esq., C8.1., Secretary to the Government of India 
for Srigation, Roads and Buildings, and from the 
“Note” by RN, Burn, Esg., -Accountant-G 
Public Works Department. 

The average rainfall in India is 42 inches a yea 
only one-fifth of the crops grown are irrigated, covering 
44 million acres. Of these, jo per cent. are served by 
wells and yield one-third of the total outturn, 

The State encourages all these private enterprises 
by loans and by liberal assessments. 11 alse mai 
many of the works which were formally constructed by 
native chiefs and which were fast disappearing, Irri- 
gation by wells being comparatively costly, it cannot 
he forced on the cultivators and the encouragement 
takes the forms of fakari or temporary exemption 
from land revenue, bearing 6] per cent. interest in 
general, or where it is less, repayment is made by in- 
stalments ranging from 7 to 30 years. For instance, 
in the ten years ended 1901, Government had advanced 
Rts. 348 lakhs in the form of loans and Rs. 277 lakhs 
for specific improvements. Ryots who dig wells and 
make other improvements are exempted from enhanced 
assessments for specific periods, long enough to 
enable the ryots to recoup themselves for their 
capital outlay. 











Mivor Revexve Works. 
The works taken over as mentioned above are 
included in the so-called ‘'Minor’’ works for which 
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separate capital accounts are not kept, either because 
the works are too small, or because they have not been 
constructed by the British Government, which has 
simply undertaken their improvement and mainten- 
ance. For such works only revenue accounts are 
maintained as the enst of their construction cannot 
now be ascertained ; they are credited with a share 
of the land revenue depending on their maintenance, 
and are debited with all expenditure incurred on con- 
struction, extension, improvement, and imaintenance, 
The area irrigated by these was 2,075,135 acres in 
The revenue receipts were over a crore of 
and the charges amounted to nearly Rs. 71 
= the net receipts heing Rs. 37,39,786 or nearly 
38 per cent, of the gross. receipts." The total gain to 
end of 2go4-0§ (including indirect charges) was over 
84 crores of rupees. 

Another similar class of works are some 28,000 tanks: 
and 6,000 irrigation channels, the improvements and 
tepairs of which are executed hy the Public Works 
Department, ar, in the case of smaller works, by civil 
officers, The expenditure during 1904-05 amounted 
ta over Rs. 27 lakhs, of which about one-fifth was spent 
y the civil officers, The areas charged as irrigated 
Dy (hese small works aggregate about 3 million acres, 
The revenste derived! thereirom varies considerably 
according to the character of the season, whether 
favourable, or otherwise ; Jor instance, in 1903-04, it 
was over Rs, 75 and in 1905-06 under Rs, 6§ lakhs, 

This includes the description of works constructed 
mainly by native agency and now maintained by the 
Government. 

The so-called Major and Minor works are those for 
which capital and revenue accounts are kept and are 
divided Into three classes, 18f, Major Productive 
works, 21d, Major Protective works ; and 3rd, Minor 
(or Minor Capital) works, The most important irriga- 
tion works in India are these classed as Productive 
works, or works the capital cost of which has been 
wholly or mainly provided from loan funds, in the 
expectation that they would prove directly remuner- 
ative, and that the net revenue derived from them 
would fully cover all charges for interest within a 
reasonable time after their completion. 























Major PRopverive Works, 


There are 41 of these irrigating about 12,617,000 
acres : this area is gradually increasing except where 
hereafter noted, The total outlay on these to 1904-05 
was close on 39 crores, exclusive of Rs. 10,92,150 
on account of outlay an surveys and in investigations 
of Irrigation Projects and on special Establishments 
employed on the preparation of famine relief pro- 
gramme. The percentage of net revenue on capital 
outlay was 7'0 per cent, in the same year, being the 
highest on record after a steady advance for many 
years, which advance is sure to continue. The total 
het revenue on these, from their inception to 31st 
March, 1905, was over 17} crores of rupees, and ‘this, 
exceeded the accumulated interest by over 14} crores 
of rupees. The revenue due to them is given whether 
received directly in the form of water rates and 
miscellaneous receipts, or indirectly on account of 
enhancements of land revenue due to irrigation, 
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Major Protective works are those which have been 
sanctioned! in consideration of their value as famine 
protective works, hut without any expectation of their 
tweuming directly remunerative. The cust of their 
construction has been met from the Famine Grant. 

‘There are at present six of these works im operation 
irrigating nearly 454.000 acres. The total capital outlay 
um these to 1904-05, Was over 24 crores. The area irti- 
gated has grulually increased during the last nine years, 

The total direct loss on these works to 31st March 
tog was Ks, 2.42.60, 
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Minor CariraL Works, 

The third class are the so-called Minor works for 
which Capital and Revenue accounts are kept, and all 
expenditure incurred on them, both in construction and 
in development, is met from revenue. Of the larger or 
more important works there are 81, including those 
under construction, irrigating nearly 2 million acres, 
‘on which the capital outlay to the end of 1904-05 had 
been over Rs, 386} lakhs. The net revenue in the 
same year yielded 7'27 per cent, on the capital outlay, 
and the raie of revenue assessed per acre was Rs. 2°8 or 
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The area irrigated by the last two classes of 
works 3, therelore well over 13 million acres, or 20.400 
square miles, or 21 crore highas, The estimated value 
of the erops was aver 3hf crores, the average value 
of the crops per acre was Rs. 28 or about 37}s. 
the average rate et revenue assessed per acte as 
Rs. 36 00 the working expenses rate per 
acre irrigated were Rs. 12 ur 1g2d., and the per- 
centage of working expenses on gross revenue 
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44°8d.; on the smaller works the capital outlay during 
1904-05 was nearly Rs. 17,490,000. The total gain up 
tw 3rst March, 1905, was Rs. 2,20,03,1 

Summarising the above data, the capital outlay to 
end of 1904-05 on the three last named classes was 
Rs. 47,25,78.389 ot £31.505,226, the net revenue during 
the year amounting to 7'or per cent. of the capital out 
lay expended on them. Under these circumstances it 
seems most extraordinary that the sums allocated to 
this work should depend in any way on the other 
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commitments of the Government, or that there should 
be any difficulty whatever in raising sufficient sums 
at all times for such remunerative work, yielding such 
splendid results in the way of increased cultivation. 
The total area icrigated by all the works sn 1904-05 
amounted to 20,r07,310 acres, or over 322 lakhs bigahs 
or 31,418 square miles (rather more than the area of 
ail Scotland}; the total length of waterways, including 
distributaries, heing 42,370 for the first three 
classes of work; the net revenue of which was Rs. 
39,342,927 of £2,022,862, Of course it is no good grow- 
ing more food stuff than can be consumed on the spot 
unless a profitable market can be found for the murs 
Jt was at one time considered! that water carriage would 
solve the problem ; but it was soon found that, with very 
few exceptions, navigable canals could nat be canstruct- 
ed to any advantage, owing to the necessary speed of 
the current to prevent silt and also to the actual cost 
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money to pay for food, however muletate in price it 
may be. Hence the need for relief works, whereby 
they may earn sufficient to tide them over the bad 





times. . 
For many years past the gross water rates have in- 
creased considerably, while the cost of revenue manage- 





ment and the working expenses has decreased, with a 
material merease in the met revenue, which increase 
there 1 every reasun to heheve will continue, Ast is, 
the water casts the people one-third of the inereased 
value of their crops in ordinary years. 

k tammes have heen’ estimated to increase 
erate by 4o per cent. The 1875-78 famine is 
stated to have cost aver 16.79 lakhs, 

The duties uf Engineers of the Irdgation Branch of 
the Puble Works Department are many and varied: 
they are respansible tor the proper assessment of the 
Trrigation Revenues ; for the cullection of other revenue 
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of transportation ; and, as in England and elsewhere, 
it was soon discovered that except under exceptional 
circumstances nothing could compete with eficctive cat- 
Tageby rallway. Further, a rallways were alo found 
to be profitable investments, oven without allowing 
them to charge the minimum paying rates which would 
add so enormously to their earning power, there was no 
reason in the world, except the financial policy of the 
Government, why irtigation works and railways should 
not have been executed as fast as labour could be 
found for them and materials could be procured. 
Even as it is, and in spite of the want of sufficient 
feederroads and a continued and continuing shortage of 
rolling stock, the combination of irrigation and railways 
has so far advanced that no famine necd now occur 
in India, for want of food stufis at reasonable prices; 
the only dificulty being that in bad years, the culti- 
vators on non-irrigable lands do not possess sufficient 


camed by the canals; for repairs; fur suggesting 
improvements ; for the regulation and distribution of 
canal water: and, in sume provinees, for all public 
works except railways; all this in addition to the 
designing and construction of all new works whether 
in the shape of additions or reconstructions. 

The pay of officals is not princely :—the Patrol 
receives from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, and deal with from 1,500 
to 3,000 acres ; the Ameens get from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25, 
for 7,000 to 10,000 acres ; the Zilladars, for from Rs. 50 
to Rs, 100, overlook from 30,000 to 54,000 acres, and 
Deputy Collectors, with from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, have 
80,000 to 120,000 acres under their charge. 

Irrigation accounts are kept separately for the follow- 
ing provinces, oi. Punjab, United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bombay, Deccan 
and Gujerat, Bengal, Burma, and the Native States” 
in the Punjab, which will now be noticed in that order,’ 
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PUNJAB. = 

In the Punjals there are # Productive works irrigat- 
ing 5,281,831 acres with a mileage of 12,201, the capital 
cust of which has been Ks. 10,87,88,346.* yielding 
net revenue of 12°29 per cent, the total net revenue 
having heen Rs. &,71,93,900. The water charge is dis- 
tinct from the land revenue assessment and 15 levied 
sa water rate on accupiers ; this varies with the crops 
grown and is chargeable only on fields actually 
watered, This is subject to revision, of which the 
Government may take a share and, under the Narthern 
India Canal and Drainage Act, 1873, it may, during 
the currency of a settlement, impose, in addition to 
the occupier's rate, an owner's rate on lands ht 
under irrigation ‘after the settlement was made ; 
provided such rate does not exceed half the increase 
in rental value of the land due to irtigation. The 
maximum sugarcane rate is Rs. 8-8; of rice from 
Rs. 364 to Rs, 7; for wheat Rs, 342 to Rs. 4-4; for 
Ider ‘crops RS, 340 Rs. 3-8; the average of all being 
6, Je 








alluvial plains of the Panjab, or land af Five 
Rivers, are fedl hy the melting of the Himalayan snows, 
for the local rainfall is hut moderate and “is sucked 
up by the thirsty soil. The heavy torrents in the 
lulls bring down “an enormous aznount of detritus, the 
larger and heavier pertions of which soon sink to the 
bottom, Jeaving only the smaller and lighter particles 
tobe deposited on the beds of the rivers as the 
waters subside, and over the land during the flood 
season, The nature of the silt varies greatly—where 
it is deposited hy a comparatively quick running 
stream, it is offen composed of sand from decompased. 
Rtanite and is inimical to cultivation, The finer and 
soil-land sill, on the other hand, giving a new cvat 
of fertile soil wherever it is deposited. The flood 
water deposits most silt on the hanks of the rivers 
where the stream sluckens by reason of the sudden 
expansion of its outlet. The consequence is that the 
whole cross-wtclion of the river Tises leaving the 
Dua,” of twa-river-ands between them, the lowest 
part of the country they traverse. What follows 
that during seme abnormally high flood the main 
stream bursts its banks and seeks an older and lower 
led, This see-sawing has heen going on from time 
immemorial and accounts Jor the gradual raising of 
all atluvial plains similarly situated. 

The land on the high banks along the rivers is called 
“*Bhangar,’’ that in the low tands betwee 
10 {0 50 fect below, is called '! Khadir. 


























canals and distributaries generally lie along the ridges, 
and the distributaries on minor watersheds. The 
canals, being laid out with a smaller bed slope than the 
rivers, conduct the water out of the valley at the intake 
om ta the higher lands further down, and at times 
Tight over one watershed into an adjoining one. 

The Western Jumna Canal serves both Imperial and 
asmall part of Patiala State lands, much of the land is 
salt or reh, due in some measure to over-irrigation, 
This might be avoided by educating the cultivators, or, 
as the stretches are comparatively few and small, the 
canals can he taken across them. The utility of the 
Jumma for irrigation was recognised many centuries 
age. In 1350 Firoz Shah Tuglak tapped the right or 
western bank and constructed a canal 150 miles in 
length leading to his lands in Hissar. In course of 
time it silted up. Akbar re-pened it and duri 
Shah Jehan’s reign a branch was opened to Delhi, 
But the works were neglected during the decline of 
the Mogul dynasty, and they were abandoned until 
the English tovk them in hand, 

The Marquis of Hastings, from 1814 to 1823, began 
the ration of Firoz Shah's work, and by 1870 balf 
2 million acres were irrigated, The supply, however, 
was uncertain, and moreover adjacent lands became 
waterlogged, so it was remodelled and re-aligned to 
a great extent, and in the famine year 1897-98 the area 
irrigated amounted tu 764,000 acres. On this canal 
there are some river level crossings by means of inlets 
and escapes. 

The Sirkind Canal also serves both Imperial and 
Native Jans. This canal takes off from the left bank 
of the Sutlej at Rupar, which lies at the foot of the 
Siwahks or lower hills of the Himalayan range, where 
the minimum discharge of the river is 2,800 cubic feet 
ver second, the maximum being 6,000 cubic feet. The 
work was first proposed by Sir William Baker in 1841; 
but the first estimate"was not sanctioned until 1870. 
Lord Ripon let the water in 12 years later in 1882, 
The Scinde, Punjah and Delhi Railway laid 2 branch 
ta serve during the later part of the construction and 
continued it past the head works to a stone quarry 
some miles beyond. In crossing the numerous streams 
the Sine was carried on so-called ‘‘Irish'’ causeways 
dipping into the beds of the watercourses, It was 
here also that some of the anomalies attaching to 
Government departmental work were exemplified. 
At Rupar there was a small boat yard, as it was 
intended to navigate the canal, and this was in 
charge of a British stonemason; the quarry beyond it, 
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‘To which bave to be added the Upper Chenab Rs. 32,843 und the Upper Ibelum Rs, 14,563 
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was in charge of a Danish shipwright. The flow in 
this canal is now sufficiently fast te automatically 
Prevent the deposit of coarse sand. In the first 
57,000 feet of the canal the deposit amounted te 
20,253,000 cubic feet in 1893; in rg04 it was only 
1,422,000 cubic feet. The Sugh and Budki torrents 
are carried over this canal at a height of 24 feet. The 
aqueduct is designed to carry 30,000 enbie feet per 
second ; it is goo feet wide with a depth of from 84 
feet to 8°34 feet, 

More than one-third of the cost was contributed by 
the Phulkian States :—Pati bha and Jhind ; in 
consideration of this they are entitled to the same 
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cell as the above 
begun after tl 
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second, serving Gurdaspur as 
mentioned important tawns. [1 
tion of the provitice 
mally opened mm 1861; it ha enlarged and 
extended since then, | In the central pettion, between 
the Ravi and the it is evident that there w: 
ingh cultivation, ceased after the Beus 

ivertedl into the Sutlej in 17g0, instead of running an 
independent course info the Cheaah. 

The Lower Chenab Canal, The ordinary discharge 
cof the ¢; ix times that of the Thames at Tedding- 
ton. It lies between the Ravi and the Chenab Rivers, 
and is (he largest of all Is in India at the present 
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proportion ut the supply. The water serves large 
areas in those States, and also in Faridkot in the 
Ludhiana and Firozpur districts. In these States the 
ordinary irrigated area is two millon acres, threv- 
quarters of whch is by the above two canals. 

The Bari Don) Canal.—The silt here is very sandy. 
The Hasli Canal was constructed by native chiefs in 
former times to serve Lahore and Amritsar with water 
from the Ravi, and the Bari Doab takes off very near 
the same place, at Madhopur on the right bank of this 
river, close to the foot of the hills where it has a dis- 
charge of 1,200 c. feet per second. Here a weir diverts 
the water into a canal having a capacity of 43,000 ¢. 

16 





time. It was originally an inundation canal opened in 
1887, which ran the risk common to all such canals of 
silting up. In 188g, work having becn started in 1884, 
il was converted mto an irrigation canal of the first 
magnitude, The weir head works are at Khanki 8 miles 
‘below Wazirabad, and were completed in 1892, since 
which there have been constant enlargements and exten- 
sinns sa that it now serves the greater part of the 
Rechna Doab, nearly all Crown land in the Gujran- 
wala, Jhang, and Montgomery districts, and commands 
2,645,000 acres of over 4,134 square miles of culturable 
land which was formerly an uninhabited howling desert. 
{The cultivable area of Egypt is 3,000,000 acres.) It 
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has already attracted a new population of one million 
from congested districts. The weir has 4,000 feet of 
waterway and is divided into 8 lengths af about 500 
feet hy piers 10 feet wide. Iron shutters & feet high 
arcercetod on the crest; these are put up as the floods 
subside and are dropped from the piers hy let-go gear 
asthe waters rise. The take-off of thecanal is just above 
the weir, it has a maximum depth of about 11 fect, is 
ago fret wide at the base, and is capable of discharging 
10,800 ¢, fert per second, Ail the Crown lands are par- 
celled aff inte 1,100 feet squares with numbered bound- 
ary pillars which served as guidle posts to the officers 
when all was jungle, These plots have heen carefully 
levelled and lave a network of telegraphs for the men 
who regulate the water-supply, while a railway has 
heen built right through the heart of them. To meet 
a surlden averplus wf water, depressions in’ the 
ground have heen mae to act as reservoirs by enclos- 
ing them in suitable embankments. This canal earns 
more net revenue than all the other works in the 
Punjab and is still developing, so that the ultimate 
percentage of profit has not yet heen reached, 

The Upper Sutlej Canals, including Lower Sohag and 
Para, They are inundation canals from the right bank 
af the Sutle| and there is no weir at the intake, A 
portion af the Montgomery district is served hy them 
The new population first began to settle here success- 
fully in 1892-93. 

The Sidhnai Canal earned the highest net revenue 
of all, and the average cost of the work per acre 
irrigated was the lowest in India, viz, Rs. 2. This 
small but remarkable canal takes off above the weir on 
the Ravi, north of (he junction with the Chenab and 
serves part of the Multan district, The first settlers 
arrived in 1892-3, 

The Lower Jhettom Canal (hough begun in 901, is not 
yet completed, and the loss in working, exclusive of 
interest, {ell from Rs, 1,12.030 in 1901-02 to Rs. 19,435, 
in {he next three years, Thiscanal willeventually serve 
1} million acres in the Joch Doab, which was andis still, 
ina great measuce, an arid tract between the Chenab 
and fhelum, a Crown waste in the Shahpur district ; 
and il is estimated to cast, when campleted, no less than 
Rs, 1,81,89 849. In Jannary 1899 the staff first arrived 
on the jab ; and the head works were begun in October 
of that the completed in May and the 
water diverted aver it in December 901. The head 
works are near Rasul, where Chilianwala was fought, 
and the intake is on the right bank of the Thelum. The 
cost of revenue management per eack rupee of Trriga- 
tion Revenue were the highest in India, riz., Re. 1°07. 

The Indus Dinadation Canals —The Indus has gradu- 
ally worked its way from east to west=-indeed this is 
the general tendeuey of rivers running north and south 
in Thdlia, and may perhaps he due to the rotation of the 
earth in (he ather direction. From Sukkur to the sea, 
some joo miles, the hanks are permanent only at 
Sukkur, Jhirk and Kotri. The river begins to rise with 
the melting of the snows in April and May to the 
middle of August. The water then falls rapidly for 
six weeks nd more slowly afterwards. When the 
water is 12 feet at Bhukkur (in the Sukkur gorge) it 
begins to flow into the canals sufficiently to moisten the 
Tand for ploughing ; if not, the beasts have to be 



















































employed in raising water. The depth of some of the 
canals is 15 feet and the velocity is from z to 3 feet per 
second ; sufficient to prevent silt while not eroding the 
hanks, 

In the Inundation Canals taken over, the land revenue 
was fixed with reference to water advantages, and peo- 
ple were required to clear out or to contribute to the 
annual clearance of the canals. In some districts each 
owner had to send 2 number of coolies proportionate to 
his land irrigated in the previous season; this was called 
ckher ; in others, the owners were charged rateably a 
fixed clearance rate of about half the estimated average 
costofclearance. At thelast resettlement of this district 
it was decided to impose an occupier's rate in addition 
to the ‘dry? assessment, the Government doing the 
clearance at their own cost. 

The Upper Chenab and Upper Jhelum Canals.—-These 
canals appear for the first time in the reports and will 
now he described. The Gavernment have sanctioned a 
scheme estimated to cost nearly cight crores of rupees 
ar £5,300,000 which will convert the vast Sind-Sagar 
Doai into a fertile country by the useof the Indus water, 
Between the Jhelum and Chenab Canals and the Bari- 
Doab Canal three canals are ta be constructed forming 
one great scheme. These are designed to serve 
1,876,000 acres or nearly 3,000 square miles of land by 
means of 3,278 miles of waterway, main, branch and 
distributing. By these means a gross revenue of Rs. 96 
lakhs is anticipated or {640.000 Yielding anet revenue 
of 70 per cent. for irrigation alone. The largest canal 
will beat the record in India as it will have a discharge 
of nearly 12,000 ¢. feet per second from a channel 
270 fect broad and 11 feet deep with a velocity of gf feet 

r second. The three main canals are called No.1 

ipper Jhelum, No. 2 Upper Chenab, No. 3 Lower Bari 
Doab, ancl will irrigate three totally separate tracts 
of land. 

Canal No. 1 will lie between the Jhelum and Chena 
Rivers from where they emerge out of the Himalayan 
range. The southern portions of this tract called ‘the 
Upper Jech Doab has heen subject to famine. The 
canal will take off from the Jhelum River which has a 
cold weather discharge of fram 6,000 to 10,000 ¢. feet 
persecond. ne canal already takes off from this river 
hut encmgh is left for this second one; a great portion 
of this supply will, moreover, be passed on through 
this canal to the Chenab river. 

Canal No, 2 will lie between the Chenab and Ravi 
Rivers in the Upper Rechna. In this district an old 
canal, the Hiri, 50 miles long, used to feed a tank at 
Shekopur. In this Doah there isa riverain tract on the 
south-east which is subject to droughts and is greatly 
in need of irrigation. ‘The Chenab River already feeds 
the great Chenah Canal and littie, if any, is left to 
spare ; so the necessary amount will be drawn from the 
‘Thelum surplus and he delivered a little above the head 
of this last mentioned canal. 

Canal No. 3.—-The land called the Lower Bari Doab 
which will be served by this work is now mostly jungle— 
a grazing ground for camels—and nearly a million acres 
of waste ground will be turned into a fertile plain at the 
magic touch of water ; it is in the Montgomery district 
east of the Ravi, The supply for this canal will be 
drawn from the Chenab River 40 miles above where 
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No. 2 debouches ; it should come from thes Ravi, but 
the old Bari Doab Canal absorbs most of the supply 
from this river, so a portion of Canal No. 2 will be 
carried under the Ravi by a syphon and will deliver the 
water into the waste Jands of the Lower Bari Doab. 
This great syphon will carry 0,500 ¢. feet per second 
under a tiver having a fluad discharge of 200,000 ¢. 
feet per second ; it will be a quarter ot a mile Jong. 

The minimum height above the soffit at low water 
will be 27 feet. There are eight vent barrels 11} feet by 
to feet, carrying 6,500 c. feet per second under the 
Ravi which, when in flood, dicharges 200,000 c. feet 
per second,’ There is an invert over the whole work 
enclosed in iron straps; it is 1,400 feet loag between 
the drop walls, and there is a drop ot 4 feet through 
the syphon, 

Another work now being studied is the New Swat 
River Canal, involving two tunnels under the Malakand 
and estimated to cost two crores, This project is in an 
advanced state. Another to tap the Kabul River 20 
miles north of Peshawar is still in embryo. 






Mivor Carita. Woras. 
Nearly all these are treated as Imperial, 
Shahpur Luundation Canals,—There has been a great 
reduction in the revenue on these canals, 
Ghaggar Canats,—The loss on the working of these 





canals has increased. 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


In the United Provinces of Agra and,Qudhi there 
are five{ Productive Works,’ irrigating 1,909,316, acres 
with a mileage of 8,593, the capital cost of which has 
been Rs. 8,73,54,709, yielding a net revenue of 7°58 per 
cent. ; the total net revenue having heen Rs. 4,10,15,024. 
The area irrigated is, however, gradually decreasing. 
The water charge is distinct from the land revenue as 
in the Punjab. 
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The Ganges,Canal.—An old canal opened at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century took off from the left or 
eastern bank of the Jumma, it was reopened early in 
the 1gth century and now serves parts of the Saharan- 
por, Mozufarnagar and Meerut districts. Sir Proby 
Cautley used the experience he gained on this work in 
designing and constructing the Ganges Canal, and it 
was opened in 1854 after six years’ work, It serves 
nine districts in the Jumna Ganges Duab, taking off 
from the right bank of the last named river just below 
the famous pilgrimage place, Hardwar, by means of a 
weir cunstructed of rubble stone, fascines, and earth 
work, made up annually, and annually destroyed by the 
floods. It passes over the Solani River in ant aqueduct 
named therefrom, and is not only the first Jarge original 
work executed in Northern India, but is reckoned 
second tu none in buldness of conception and to very 
few in utility and financial success, It was originally 
designed for a flow of 6,750 c, fect per second. ‘This 
was found to create tov much scour, especially at the 
‘open Ogee falls, Nine lakhs were spent in remedying 
defects but the main original features were nat 
altered, 

On this system there are 1,730 miles of drainage 
channels, with the result that the lands which had 
previously remained flooded till the end of the cold 
weather are now drained sufficiently dry for the rabt 
sowings ; the level of the subsoil water has ceased to 
rise and the sanitary condition of the district has been 
much improved. 

‘The canal is carried over the Solani River by means 
of an aqueduct with fifteen so-feet arches ; it is 172 
feet wide, with a discharge of 6,500 c. feet per 
second; the Parapet walls are 12 feet 9 inches high, 
The cost was Rs. 32,87,000. The Putiri torrent is 
carried over this cana) in an aqueduct and there is also 
the Rampur superpassage. 

This canal supplies a large proportion of the water 
for the next two canals, 

The Lower Ganges Canal.—The cost of the work per 
each cubic foot of full discharge was the highest in 
India, viz., Rs. 3,838. It takes off, by means of a 
weir, at a point 130 miles below Hardwar on the right 
bank of (he Ganges, and irrigates seven districts in the 
lower part of the Duab. It was opened in 1898 after 
six years’ work. There is an escape back into the 
river about two miles below the weir sufficient to scour 
vut the greater part of the silt. This canal is carried 
over the Nadrai or Kali Nudi River by means of an 
aqueduct with fifteen arches of Go fect span, founded 

on wells sunk 50 fect below the bed of 














Fawnpur the river. The width is 130 feet and 

Waneh tote the maximum velocity is 4 feet per 
ct second; there is a 12 feet roadway 

one side and a 6 feet bridle path on 

x88 the other, ‘The cost was Rs. 44,57,000. 

sccaaw ‘Thisand the Solani are the two largest 

hail works of the kind in the world. 

___ The Agra Canal was opened in 1874. 

4° T¢ takes off the right bank of the Jumna 

1x miles below Delhi, at a place called 

Okla, and serves part of the Gurgaon, 

rosy Muttra and Agra districts, On this 


work there is an escape below the weir 
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similar to that on the Lower Ganges Canal. The 
head works un these two canals were built on ex- 
adingly fine sand consequently the cost of them 
rose from 2] to 45} lakhs. 

The Eastern fumad Cant is remarkable for the 
énormous profit it bas brought into the State, it being 
the most remineralive work in these provinces. On 
this canal there are sine level crossings similar to 
those on the Western Janna. 


Major Protrectve Work 
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‘The Belwa Catal iy not bhely te prove rev 
in its present condition, but the coustruetion of 
auditional reservoir will provule acktitional storage 
for ras intlinns ¢. feet ol wanton whieh, it is anti: 
cipatedd will have at henelicual elleet om the receipts, 
Hy takes off from the Hetwa (a tubinary of the Jumma) 
about rz miles northat fhansi. and irrigated: portions: 
of the Usunirpur and “Jaloan distriets; ity in 
perennial aud was opened mm a8N§, The demand tor 
water while it iy faving is shark, except an dry seasci 
2,700 tilling c. feet of water are stored at present, 
The weir being 46 fect high. ‘The canal was found 
very nvelul inthe a8gt-u7 amines, when it irrigated 
87,000 eres. 

Phe Kew Canal is in progress and is intended to 
protect the Banda district, whieh was bit so hard in 
1Aqog7.. Las nut hkely to prove otherwrse remunera- 
tive, There is nal a great held for extension in 
tluxe provinces, O ms ago a big project 

to take a canal off the right bank 
iver and to wrigate the Qudlr distrie: 
as a smaller project, 
h strong opposition, although 
protection is urgently needed in the districts South 
of the Fumna. 




















































Miser Caviar Works, 
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‘The Minor works were all treated as ‘“Provincial,"? 
750,000 acres are irrigated by private canals ; the most 
important being those constructed by two English 
landowners which irrigates 40,000 acres of rice and 
13,000 01 rabi crops on their respective estates. 

Canals inthis province water-logged the suil and 
ervated malaria, besides cuvering the tracts with Usar 
or Reh. These evils have been cured by re-alignment 
ani by 3,300 miles of drainage channels, 





MADRAS, 


‘Nearly all new works include or supersede old ones, 
On newly irrigated land at one time the water (“wet "} 
ight be levied on the whole area for which water 

supplied, or on areas actually irrigated in 
9 the "dry" rate, Subsequently on revision, 
ettlement the two rates were consolidated, 
nung the revenue assessed on land entilled to 
This has many advantages where most of 
‘ete is juteely raised every year. The maximum. 

nie rate was Rs. 10; on Tice Rs, 5 to Rs. 2; the 

rates beng Rs. 4-8, 














Mayor Propverive Works. 


‘of Madras there are eight Produc- 
irrigating 2.940.599 acres, with a mileage of 
pital cust of which has been Rs, 7,18,60,138, 
et revenue of 874 per cent, : the total net 
revere having been Rs, 8,58,41,824. The area ierigat- 
ed exceeded all previons Tecords. 

In this province there are 40,000 small storage tanks 
for wrigalion purposes in the ryotwari tracts; af these 

500, which are looked after by the Public 
> Department, irrigate more than 200 acres, 
wy of them serving less than 10 acres. Thirty-one 
cof these tanks are under the charge of the 
i Officers, while 5,000 are private works 
Some of these and alsa some of the larger works 

similar nature are very old. Two tanks in 
pglepul distriet still serve 2,000 to 4,000 acres and 
1,100. years old according to inscriptions. The 
onbrambakant and Cambun tanks hold between 
nil 4,000 inillion c. feet and cover over 939 
On zemindari estates two million acres are 
irrigated! from tanks and halt a million by wells and 
watercourses, including spring channels in beds of 
during (he dry’ season. 

In the Nati ates 625,000 acres are irrigated or 
a7 ere estimated culturable area. “In 1857 
the Provincial Government was instructed to submit 
proposals for works to be carried out by private 
agency, These were submitted as will he noted later 
on. 

The Godaveri Delta Systen.—The Dovwlaishwaram 
Weir on the Godaveri River was sanctioned in 1884; 
it is 2} miles long; it is in four sections on a bed of 
pure sand, and the flood rises 28 feet: the main wall 
is on 6 feet wells sunk © fect, and is from 3 to 4 feet 
thick: over this there is a masonry flooring 47 feet 
wide of which 19 feet are horizontal, the remainder 
sloping and curved, it is 4 feet thick and ends on 
another row of similar wells, below which there is a 
Tuugh stone pitching 70 to 80 feet wide. This work 
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was constructed by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1844-50. and 
is one of the two most remunerative works in the 
Presidency. 

The Kistia Canal was planned by Sir Arthur Cotton 
who also at the invitation of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment as mentioned above, proposed imgating 
large portions of the Bellari, Kurnoul, Cuddapah and 
Nellore districts. The Madras Irrigation Company 
was formed to carry out the whole scheme under a 
Government guarantee, only a portion ot which, 
however, was ever completed, and the Government 
took over the works im 1882, The camplete 
Tungabhadra project tor utilising the river of that 
name (a tributary of the Ristna) as well as storage 
work on the Kistna itself are hemg considered and, 
should it be found possthle to carry them out at a 
reasonable cost, they may yet be constructed, 

There is no doubt that more storage works are 
required as the existing ones are insufficient tor 
present needs, Whereas if they were adequate, second 
crops might he sown and the tamine districts be 
completely protected. But beth the country and the 
soil are unfavourable to canals, and the works would 
be very costly. The question 15 therefore whether 
indirect profits from absence of famine would not 
justify the outlay. 
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The present weirs on the Tungabhadra were 
constructed by Krishna Kaya at the beginning of the 
roth century. The old dams, called corumbos, were 
composed of carth and brushwaod and were renewed 
every year, The Bezwada ameut was built in 
1852-55; it is 3.714 feet long and 20 feet above the 
deep bed of the nver. It 1s founded on pure sand 
and is situated in a deep gorge, where floods rise 40 feet 
at times giving a depth ol 19 feet over the crest, with a 
discharge of 779,000 c. feet per second. On this canal 
a." syphon "crossing got choked by detritus and was 
cartied away. 

The Penner River Canais.—The net revenue from 
these canals which averaged 4-4 between 1896 and 
1904 fell to 0°33, as noted above, owing to the grant of 
large remissions and to the diminution in the area of 
second crop cultivation in 1904-05, on account of the 
unfavourable character of the season. 

The Cauvery and Coleroon Delta System.—These works 
in Tanjore were started under native rule and were 
improved by Sir Arthur Cotton in 1835-36. As the 
funds for these and the similar works on the Godaveri 
and Juma, already mentioned, were provided out of 
rovenue only, the East India Company shrank from 
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committing themselves to any big schemes; and, al- 
though the result af working by Government agency 
had proved very encouraging they considered private 
agency more advantageous ; this however, for Various 
reasons, did not prove to be the case. However, the 
percentage of working expenses to gross revenue was 
ie lowest in India, ee 19 The grand anicut on 
this system was constructed 1,600 years ago. The 
Cauvery system is the other work alluded to above 
as being most remunerative. 

The tendency of main streams to go back to old chan- 
nels has already been mentioned ; this has had to be 
checked in this instance by an anicut across the Caue 
very and Coleroon Rivers in order to preserve the pre 
sent atrangement. The marginal embankments have 
had to be raised hngher and higher and are cut from 
time to time to provide discharges on to the low lands 
an moderate amounts; this being the course taken 
generally by Nature ‘when she is undisturbed by 
artificial restraints, The Upper Coleroon aniout is now 
emg remerlelled, 

The Srwaikuntham Ameut 1s on the Tarbraparni 
River, in Tinnevelli, sonth of Tuticorin, 

Kurnool Cana’, The KurnoulCuddapah Canal. is 
the only part al Sir Arthur Cotton's big project that 
has so tar been constructed, The Madras Irrigation 
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Company came to grief over the work, and it has never 
been successful—even naw it only just pays its way, 
and is never likely to became really ‘‘Productive,’* 
The capital cost was greatly in excess of the estimate, 
the works were taken over by the Government in 
1882. On this canal there is a bank go feet high on 
side long ground: it is 35 feet high for miles. The 
average cost per acre irrigated has been Rs, 24-6, 

The Barwr Tank is one of the most unremunerative 
works in the province and it is not expected that it will 
ever yield any praft, as to justify its inclusion among 
‘*Productive’’ works. 

The Periyar Project—The works which were opened. 
in 1896 have so far cost about Rs, 1,300 per million 
c. feet of water stored. They consist of a large 
storage reservoir in Travancore on the western side 
of the Ghauts, with a concrete dam across a narrow 

in the Periyar River, which discharges on the 

ibar Coast. The impouied water is diverted by a 
tunnel through the hills into the Vaigai River on the 
eastern side of the Ghauts; this river discharges into 
the Palks Straits in Madura and there are many old 
irrigation works upon it, but the supply therefcom is 
very uncertain. The scheme was designed and carried 
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out by Colonel J. Pennycuick, Re. The reservoir holds 
13,000 million ¢, feet, of which 6,825 million c. feet 
ave available for supplementing the Vaigai flow. The 
dane is of conerete 1,247 feet Tong and 153 feet high 
fo its crest with a 3 teet parapet. The tunnel is 3.704 
reot long and is gu'square feel in area, with a gradient 
through it of 1 in, 75. Stoney's Gates are fixed at the 
head of the tanael and the water fins for 86 miles 
down the ¥ weir with the ordinary 
, seevdng 200,000 acres whieh were 
vere droughts. A stealy 
evable in the case af this project 
teal that je return will still further 
forks are completed. 









































en rementelled., 
tion Revenue per acre served 
tis. Rs. torbs; the cust ol 
Revenue management per acre irrigated is also the 
highest, r¥3,, Re as is likewise the maintenance 
of worl Rs, 2°59; and the total work- 
ing expense Rs y4a 





wok Carrial Works. 

‘The acres irrigated were 521,786, with sai miles 
1 Operation, ata capital wutlay vi Rs, 7,15,18,282. 
The percentage of net Revenue bring 4/41 and the 
tofal net Revenue Rs. 2.15,75.126. These works were 
all treated as.“ Provincial, 
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Taking these two classes of work together, the 
percentage of working expenses on gross revenue Was 
22, being the lowest in all India. 

The. Rushthulya Canal is not likely to prove ree 
munerative 
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BOMBAY-SIND. 


Many tracts in this province have become deserts 
through being covered with drift sand, or through 
the destruction of trees by human agency. Tank 
irrigation is unknown, but the rainfall is so slight 
and so uncertain that this is not surprising, so that 
irrigation canals have always been in use, and have 
heen improved and greatly added to by the British 
Government, as cultivators depend entirely on them to 
produce the rice and wheat they grow. The so-called 
“wet '' and ‘dry '' rates have been consolidated on 
revision of the settlement, and they now represent 
the revenue assessed ou land entitled to irrigation, 
The rates vary, however, with the method of 
irrigation (whether flow or lift), with the area 
cultivated, and, to some extent, with the crop sown; 
the quantity of water used, when it is used, the 
quality of the suil, the intensity and constancy 
of the demand, and the increased value of the 
outpot are also taken into consideration, Nine- 
tenths of the revenue assessed are credited to 
the canals and the rates average Ke. 1-9 per 
acce the working expenses to 8a. (the lowest 
im India). 

The rise ancl tall ot the Indus al Sukkur is 15 feet, 
at Kotri 230 miles lower down itis slightly less, At 
the former place the maximum discharge is 8 
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c. feet per second. The silt at the head of these canals 
is some times so great that a new head has to be cut. 


Mayor Provuctive Works. 


In the province of Sind there are eight Productive 
works irrigating 1,201,889 acres; the total length 
of the canals being 2,122 miles. The capital cost 
‘of which has been Rs. 2,51,82,393, yielding a net 
revenue of 5°17 per cent. The total net profit has 
been Rs, 66,315,516. The total area irrigated exceeded 
the average of the last nine years. The average 
value of the crops per acre was Rs, 19 and the 
average rate of revenue assessed per acre was Rs, 2°T, 
thas being the lowest figures in India. : 

The Desert Canal is the only one showing a maxi- 
mum net revenue since 1896. [t is aiso notable a5 
having the highest percentage of working expenses 

tonet revenue (excluding two exceptional cases). while 
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the cost of revenue management for each rupee of 
irrigation revenue, and the incidence of irrigation 
Tevenue per acre irrigated, are the lowest. The gross 
Tevenue has risen steadily in the last three years. 
The Umharwah Canal—The net revenue on this 
canal was as high as 17°96 per cent. in the triennium 
1896-99. The gross revenue has declined in the last 
three years. The cost of revenue man: it per 
acre irfigated is the lowest in India, being Re. o'ro. 
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Of these canals the Fuleli alone is navigable; it lies in 
the Hyderabad district, is generally perennial, and can 
serve 400,000 acres, There are four small works in 
progress on the left bank of the Indus and many 
extensions have been proposed; when these have 
been carried out the present area irrigated will be 
increased by 20%. This area fluctuates about 800,000 
acres according to the state of the river, but the 
canals never fail entirely, are cheap and profitable— 
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The Begari Canal.—The net revenue on this canal 
was also as high as 21 per cent. in the same triennium, 
ut it has been very steady on the whole, as has also 
deen the gross revenue. These three canals also take 
off from the right bank of the Tadus above Sukkur 
and have heen practically made hy Government. 

The Eastern Nara Canal—The net revenue returns 
were the lowest since 1894-99, having heen as high as 
7°32 in 18y9-1902. The total working expenses per 
acre irrigated were the lowest in Inilia, viz.. Re. 0°47. 
This canal takes uff from the left bank of the Indus. 
above Sukkur and discharges into the Runn af Cutch 
giving perennial suppl 

The Yamrao Cand vas opened in November 1899 
and the net revenue rose to 5°08 in 1903-04. The 
gross revenue on this has fluctuated considerably in 
the triennium 1002-05, but has improved considerably 
on the whole, It takes off from the Nara at the 
lower boundary of Khairpur State and the tract is 
being colonised 

The Dad Canal.—The gross revenue on this has 
steadily declined in the same period. 

The Nasrat Canal. -The same remark applies to this 
vanal which was opened in 1903-04. 

The Makiwak Canal first came into operation 
1903-04 and the gross revenue has dropped over 40 
per cent. since then. 

The Nawlakhi Canal is under construction but has 
not yet been mentioned in the returns. 

Mrxor Caprtat Worxs, 

There are eight of these. irrigating 708.434 acres, 
the capital cost of which’ has been Rs. 45.34.478 
yielding a net revenuc of rg'48 per cent.; the total 
length of the canals being 1.826 miles. The total net 
profit has been Rs, 2,36,94,290. These works were 
nearly all treated as “ 
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witness the Ghar, which pays nearly 93%, and which 
has returned its capital outlay more than 29 times, 
There is no doubt that a weir will have ta be put up at 
Sukkur, owing to the amount of water that will even 
tually he abstracted from the upper part of the Indus. 
for the Punjab Canals. It will he a very difficult and 
costly joh owing to the strength and ‘depth of the 
current even at low water, 


BOMBAY-DECCAN AND GUJARAT. 


The rainfall in the Deccan plateau is very uncertam 
and is almost entirely due ta the south-west monsoon ; 
some very lage storage works have therefare been 
constructed, There are remains of very large tanks 
such as (he Madag Tank in the Dharwar district. 
Excluding wells, #rds of the irrigation depends on field 
embankments and small tanks serving from 3 to 400 
actes, most of which the State, on account of its great 
interest in the revenne, now controls and contributes 
to their maintenance and improvements. The total 
area served by private canals is probably about 7J 
million acres, but many of these are apt ta fail when 
most wanted, This uncertainty accounts for the non- 
success (financially) of the Irrigation works in these 
parts. of the province; maveover storage works are 
costly and the demand is irregular except on small 
areas on which high class crops are raised and which 
pay high rates, The loss by evaporation, leakage and 
absorption is also very great, being frum 10 to as much 
as 62%. So-called “occupiers” rates are levied an 
all major and on several minor works, generally {rom 
Rs. ro to Rs, 25 per acre on sugarcane, the average 
heing Rs. 4-8. The working expenses are the highest 
in India, being Rs, 2-8. The charge for Irrigation 
works are small compared with those of other provin- 
ces and the extent of area 
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this province irrigating 31,885 





acres ; this area is gradually decreasing. The total 
Tength of the canals being 433 miles. The capital cost 
of these has been Rs, 1,55,40,35% yielding a net 
revenue of 1'87%. The total net deficit having been 
Rs. 9,118,750. 
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The Kadra River Works have cost Rs. 3,605 per mile. 


Major Protective Worss. 

There are six (including the Gokak Canal tst seetum, 
which is now classed as a minor work, and included in 
the Gokak Storage Works) irrigating 60,564 acres, the 
total length of the canals being 353 miles. The capital 
cost of these has been Rs, 95,87,720, yiekdling a net 
revenue of 0°55%),. The total net deficit having been 
Rs. 56,89,729, Which is not likely to be recouped with- 
in a reasonable time, although the works are classed 
among '' Productive"! ones. Taking these two classes 
of works together, the average value of the crops per 
acre was Rs, 82; the average rate of revenue assessed 
was Rs, 5-8, and warking expenses per acre irrigated 
game to Rs, 2-4; these figures being the highest in all 

india, 
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TheMhasvad Tank is not likely to prove remunerative, 
The Nira Canal is also not likely to prove remaner- 
ative. 
The Shetphat Tank is another unremunerative under 
taking and is likely to remain so. 
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Minor Caritar Worxs. 

There are thirty of these irrigating 0.595 acres, the 
total length at the canals being 480 miles. The Capital 
cost of these has been Rs. 86,36,900, yielding a net 
revenue of 0' : the total net profit having been 
e works were nearly ali treated as 








Mixor Revexcve Works. 

figures for Sind and the Deccan separately ore 
wailable. Those given by the Secretary tu the 
Government ol India are as follows :-—Acres ifrigated, 
1,033,044: Revenue Receipts, Rs. 22,95,972 ; Charges 
{direct only), Rs. 12,06,692 ; Net Revenue, Rs, 13,28.381. 
The figures given hy the Accountant-General ate:— 
Direct Receipts, Rs. 40,352: Expentiture, Rs, 21,71,421, 

Nearly all the works suffered financially from the 
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fall in the rit of sugar. On 
the Nara Canal, for example, 
although the area irrigated rose 
some 50%, in the last x2 months 
revenue fell 76% in the same 
period. 

The Mutha Canals will be fed 
from the Mutha reservoir at 
Kharavasta (Lake Fife) on the 
river of that name, which is fed 
from the Ghats in the Poona 
District of Bombay, where the 
rainfall amounts to 200 inches, 
over a catchment area of 169 
square miles; the fall of the 
river is 6 feet per mile. The 
capacity of the reservoir 4,917 
million cubic feet. The dam is 
3,687 feet long, r06°7 feet high, 
and 11°75 feet above the crest 
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of the waste weir. The clear length of the sluices 
is 1,030 feet and the discharge over the waste 
weir'amounts to'74,877 cubic feet per second. The 
cost works out at Rs. 485 per acre irrigated, the 
highest in India. The cost of the distributaries was 
also the highest, viz., Rs, 12,170, and the cost per acre 
irrigated, Rs. 108, 

"he Mhasvad Tank has a capacity of 3,072'r million 
cubic feet and of 3,262°7 million cubic feet above sluice 
level, ‘The catchment area is 480 square miles, on 
which"the average rainfall is 22°R inches, 

The fall of the river is r2 feet per mile. The length 
of the dam, which is of earth. is 9,080 feet, and its 
maximum height 79°8 feet, the height above the crest 
of the weir is r3 feet; the length of the waste weir, 
3,000 feet, and its discharging capacity 235.545 ¢. feet 
per second, 

‘Nira Canal.—This work, though not directly re- 
munerative, proved most valuable in the famines of 
1896-97 and 1900-01, The river is fed from the same 
source as the Mutha. The works consist of three 
parts, viz., Ist, the Bhatgarh Reservoir, commonly 
called ‘‘Lake Whiting’? which is on the Yelwandi 
River ; and, the Vir basin formed by a weir at Vir 
on the Wira River; 3rd, the main canal taking off 
from the left bank af the same. The reservoir con- 
tains 5,313 million c, feet, of which 3,953 million ¢. 
feet are available for irrigation, The waste weir has 
103 openings of 10 feet, of which 88 have automatic 
gates, the others heing worked by hand gates and 
stop planks. The canal wil! serve 275,000 acres; 
the catchment area is 128 square miles in extent, on 





which there is a rainfall varying from 4o inches to 250 
inches. ‘The dam is 3,026 feet long, 27 feet high 
from the foundations, and has a roadway on top 
cartied by arches over the two waste weirs, These are 
B10 feet long, and will carry off a maximum flood of 
51,600 ¢. feet. per second, with a 10-foot head, There 
are 15 under-sluices 8 feet by 4 feet through the dam. 
to clear the silt away, and they are 12 fect above the 
bed of the river which falls 5 feet per mile, The main 
weir at the head work is 2,273 feet long and 42 feet 
above bed of river. 

The Pravava River Works in Abmednagar district will 
store 8,670 million gallons at a cost of Rs. 350 per 
million gallons. The dam is designed to be 3,425 et 
Jong and 250 feet high. The watershed is 47 square 
miles in area on which the rainfall varies from 150" to 





4 ‘The waste weir is 850 feet long and is fitted 
with automatic gates To feet by 8 feet, 


BENGAL. 


Major Propuctive Works. 

There are three of these irrigating 800,227 acres, 
the total lengths of the canals being 3,447 miles. The 
Capital cost of these has been Rs, 6,37,98,560, yielding 
a net revenue of 1°59 per cent., the total net deficit 
having been Rs, 6,56,72,463. These works though 
classed as “‘ Productive ’* are not likely to come under 
the description of those likely t et_all charges 
for interest within a reasonable time. ’? The Revenue 
rate is only 7 per cent. on the value of the crops and 
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this miglit well Le eubanced. In the famine year 1896 
alue of tht erups matured by the same canal was 
10 per cent. uf ils capmtal cost up to that time; for 
(us the cultivators paid only 7 per cent. of the incre- 
ment the canal gave them, Outside the irrigated 
lands the crops failed entirely. 

i fll in Lower Hengal and Assam averages 
In the permanently setiled district, 

als, called pains intersect 
The emuniry and take water direct to the rive fidds, or 
to small ranks called akars formed by field embanke 
tents; nearly five million acres are irrigated in this 
manner, . 

Irrigation water is seldom required an the uncer~ 
aiuty of he demand is the cause of the unproductive- 
ness of the wor! higher rates cun be ubtained. 
The however, intlispesable as protective works 
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the Champaran district and has six‘ syphon!* 
crossings; one under the Burra Bubsah carries nearly 
3,000 c. feet per second. 


BURMA. 


Majox Propuctive Worxs. 

The Irrigation works have reclaimed 489,579 acres 
at a capital cost of Rs, 12,776,156, on which the tuta 
net revenue to 31st March 1903 was Rs, 1,38,40,756. 
As irrigation develops, the working expenses. per acre 
are grachually decreasing. The rainfall m Lower Burma 
averages 70 inches per annum of rainfall. 

There are many very old tanks in Upper Burma, the 
inust important of which is the one in Meiktila, 

The Mandalay Canal was opened in 1992-03 and 
irrigated 7,000 acres in that year, The average cost per 


MMok Propuctisn Works, 
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structeil in 1869-74 aud is 24 miles —- 
Jong. The main ranals take off from each bank of 
(he river; the discharge varies from 350,000. to 
Ko3,000 ¢. tect per second, The canal “crosses the 
Kao Nallah by sneans af syphons which have to be 
cleared of detritus occasionally 
Miduapore Canal mostly serves rice craps. 

é Orisat Project.—The Bast Indian Irrigati 
Canal Company was fory v carry ont Sir Arthur 
Cotton's project ; hut (he Company were unable to 
complete the works, and. the Government purchased, 
One remarkable work on_the Orissa 
Coast Canal is the crossing of the Rutmoo Torrent by 
an_inlet on ane ban pes on the ather. 

The cost of Ds ind Protective work, owing to: 
. were the highest 

















































Rs. 70 per acre inrigabl 
two clusses together, the percentage of 
on grass revenue was 50°%, being the 
On the Minor Revenue Works the 
1,30,74and the Revenue Receipts 
05,112, showing a deficit of Rs. 44,636. These 
sweet all treated as ‘* Provineial.’” 
Dhaka Cunal.—The estimated cost per cubic foot and 
full di he lowest in India, riz., Rs. 397. 

The Tribeni Canal, although a perennial one, has not 
required a weir at its head works : it is situated in the 
northern part of the Champaran district and is not yet 
completed. it crosses the drainage of a large area in 
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mile was Rs, 72,012, the highest in India, This canal 
is carried across the Thapangaing River by an aqueduct 
with 12 barrel arches 22 feet by 12; feet, 300 feet 
Jong, with a width of 46 feet ; the parapets are formed of 
shutters 7 feet high and feet wide, which are lowered in 
extraordinary floods. The total width of flooring is 
about 200 feet ; the discharge is 60,000 ¢. feet. partly 
over, partly under ; it was constructed in 1899-1901 and 
cast Rs, 384,371. 
Mrxor Capitat. Works. 

Fifty lakis have been spent in restorations and 
repairs, There are numerous private irrigation works, 
especially in the Magwe district and along the tribu- 
taries of the Irrawaddy. The water-rate has been 
consolidated in the settled districts as previously 
explained in the case of Madras and Bombay. 


Mixon Revence Works. 

Which served 472,804 acres, the net revenue Receipts 
were Rs. 2,62,708, the charges being 80% of the gross 
revenue. 








CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

There are no State Irrigation works. Besides the 
tanks mentioned below, there are 50,000 small private 
tanks in rice-growing ‘districis, which protect from 
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150,000 to 650,000 acres, aceardmg to theseason No 
complete failure of rain had been known till 1396 and 
the pressure of population had been hght , in fact, st 
anything, there had been too much ran Since 1896 
there have been such severe famines that protective 
works have become necessary, but are not likely to 
pay In Berar, tor instance, only wells were used , 
the later rains failed m 1896, and there was a severe 
famine in 1899, still the necessity for umgation is 
not often felt’ The northern hilly tracts would lend 
themselves to storage works, but in the south in 
Malghat and Balaghat, especially in the latter, tanks 
might fail during severe «droughts In Coorg it 1s only 
M1 @ narrow stnp along the eastern boundary that 
the failure of the rains occurs sometimes , a few petty 
works have been constructed here 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIFR PROVINCE. 


Myor Protcuse Work, 


Name of Work 


‘Acres Iergutet 

Mes in Operntion 

Capel Cost Rs 
Peicentage of Net Revenue 
Tots Net Profit Rs, 
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The Lower Steat River Canal, although sanctioned 
asa protective work, has proved a highly remunerative 
one. The canal, although a perennial one, has 0 
weir at its head works, This work was frst considered 
by Sir Henry Lawrence before the annexation. Sir 
Henry Durand revived the scheme in December 1870, 
and the canal was opened in February 1888. 

The syphons on this work are formed of steel pipes 
43f fort in diameter, laid ina timber trench fled with 
eonerete, The maintenance cost of the works per 
acre irrigated was the lowest in India, vs., Rs. 0°12. 
‘As has been truly said, this one work has probably 
done more in ten years to still the turbulence of @ 
quatrelsome frontier tribe than all the police of the 
province could have done in half a century. 


AJMERE-MERWARA, 


‘Al the tanks were made or restored in 1850 by 
Colonels Hall and Dixon, The usetul rivers do not 
runt dry, hut the tanks maintain the levels in the wells 
near them, These irrigate trom 44,000. to 108,000 
carding to the scason, No extension of the 
is practicable, 

Vrivate works are numerous and use perennial storm 
and food waters. Aharag or underground channels 
are peculiat to the district. They tap the subsoil water 
of high grounds and bring it through the hills to. the 
lower grounds, They arvall consteucted by private 
individuals and show great skill in their execution, 
The Zhera Karea is 5,000 feet long, 36 inches high and 
20 inches broad with a gradient of Tin 33; it discharges 
gc. Weel per second, 

On the Minor Revenuc Works the Net Revenue 
Receipts were Ks. 18,b9,8y3 ; the charges heing 56°45, 
percent, of the Gross Revenue. 

he works irrigated 187,253 eres with a mileage in 
operation of 273; at acapital cost of Rs. 48,01,772 ; 
the total Net Revente being Rs. 84,30,573. 

‘The Minor Capital Works irrigated 20,890 acres at a 
cost vf Rs. 32,609,936, the percentage of Net Revenue 
Doing 3-35 aid the total Revenne account Rs. 15.87, 

















RAJPUTANA. 
Minor Carrat Works, 


Ajmere | Teawear Todas 








Name of fans. Sub | Sube | Sabe 
colseatekairmas, Catena, 

Acres bnated | 2,700 

Capa Cost Rs, Proc 

Pevcentage of Net Revers raul xo 

‘Total Net Prot Ry. ByBay0' anda 2,97.691 


Thes ly all treated as ‘* Imperial. 

There are many old tanks in this province, mast of 
whicb are now aly jaipur Lake, said to be 
the langest in India, is not now used tor irrigation, 
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BALUCHISTAN. 
Minor Capitat Works. 
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Total Net Profit Rs, 








The Minor Capital works irrigated a8 acres, with 
4q miles in operation. The Capital Outlay has’ been 
Ks. 17,52.123; the Net Revenue, 2°67 per cent., and the 
total Net Revenue, Rs. 2,27,988. 

There is little scope left for State irrigation works 
hesides those in the Quetta-Pishin district. 


IRRIGATION COMMISSION, 1901-03, 

Under the Presidency of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, a 
Commission went into the whole question of Irrigation 
in India most thoroughly, and in the report the 
manner of assessment is stated in full detail, 

The following figures are abstracted from the very 
valuable report, Jn this table now given, the figures 
are exclusive of large areas flooded by river, or saturat- 
ed by rain-water impounded in natural depressions and 
in shallow tanks. 

In all India (exclusive of the Native States), the 
Population in 1g01 was 218,963,000 ; the average area 
under cultivation was 226,064,000 acres, of which 
































Sue Private 

Sates of Tngaton, Works, Works, | Tota eres. 
Acres, Artes 

Wells. a! 12,895,000 | 12,895,000 

F 1 

Canals | #5643,000 16,875,000 

‘Tanks 2013,00 44398,900 

her Sources 106,900 

Totals etd 





44,098,000 acres or 19} per cent. were ordinarily 
irrigated from all sources, but this latter figure varies 
considerably—in very dry seasons, the tanks fail and 
the perennial canals are worked to their maximum, 


NATIVE STATES, 

The Commission then procured figures from all 
the important Native States (except Burma and 
Baluchistan) which are summarised below. The popu- 
lation was 51,326,000; the total area of the States 
being 438,000 square miles, of which the average 
cultivated area was estimated at 71,076,000 acres, of 
which 7.763.000 or 10°64 per cent. were ordinarily 
irrigated. The Commission estimated the total area 
annually irrigated in Burma and Baluchistan at 
53 million acres, of which 19 are from canals, 16 from 
wells, 19 from tanks and 8 from other sources, 
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MYSORE. 


In this State there are 39,000 tanks, or four to every 
three square miles, constructed in chains un the slopes, 
and overflowing into each other down to the terminal 
one. Ifa breach occurs in the top one. it generally causes 
all the others to be breached also. The largest tank 
holds 3,218 million cubic feet ; 10 hold 27 it more 
than 2,300 irrigated 80 acres or morte. The total 
irrigated area is 340,000 acres ; r,000 miles of canals or 
river channels serve 100,000 acres, and wells about 
70,000 actes, Two large tanks were under construc- 
tion: the Bora Kanave to hold 2,354 million c. feet 
and the Mari Kanave to hold 30,000 million. This 
latter is on the Vedavati or Hagant River (which is a 
tributary of the Tungabhadra) in the Chitaldroog 
district. The catchment area is 2,075 square miles , 
with an average rainfall of 234 inches; the dam is 1,185 
feet long and is 142 feet high, giving a water spread of 
40 square miles which is equal to the Assuan Reservoir ; 
but the lake will probably fill only once in 30 years— 
the average capacity is 10,000 million cubic feet. The 
sluices for drawing water off will be fitted with Stoney’s 
roller gates to carry 1,047 ¢. feet of water with a 
10 feet head ; the maximum head being 80 feet, 11 is 
hoped it will irrigate 45,000 acres and the estimate is 
about 40 lakhs. During the famine in 1876-77 one-third 
of the population died—in one part of this tract. 


HYDERABAD. 

‘The area irrigated is generally, 773,000 acres, but ina 
dry year like 1899-1900 it drops to half this amount. 
‘There are said to be 18,000 tanks, the largest of which 
holds 300 millions cubic feet ; some of these are very old 
and most of them were useless until recently. Since 
1893 some 7,000 have been restored and projects for 
others are prepared. Some small canals take of from 
the left bank of the Tungebbadra, irrigating nearly 
4,000 acres, The Manjera Canal Project, now called the 
Myboob, is completed and will irrigate 10,000 acres. 








BOMBAY, INCLUDING BARODA. 
The area irrigated in ordinary years amounts to 
1,147,000 acres or less than 5 per cent. of the area 
cultivated, 


RAJPUTANA. 

The rainfall is uncertain and storage sites are difficult 
to find, also territorial difficulties are so great that all 
other sources of the water-supply have to be utilized, so 
irrigation, which is very precarious, is most important. 
In great rains, 1,170,000 acres are irrigated, being 18 
pef cent. of the cultivated area, from wells and tanks. 
Jaipur, Bharatpur, Shahpura and Kishangarh are best 
protected. — Jaipur, in the last jo years and under the 
advice af Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, has constructed 
many irvigation tanks, and made liberal advances for 
wells. The Ramgarh Dam isa bold but successful work. 
It is constructed of drift sand, covered with 18 inches of 
broken stone ; it is 1,080 feet long, go feet high and 
from 30 feet to 370 feet wide. It has a core wall of 
sand and clay, 20 feet thick at bottom ; with a 1 in 
32 batter, and carried zo feet into the bed of the river. 
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It is expected that water will percolate along the bed 
of the dam—this is termed "‘ seepage,”” and it will be 
allowed to nm out through broken stone at the foot of 
the outer slope. Bharatpur spent ro lakhs in four 
years, mostly on impounding reservoirs and in distribut- 
ing the spilf waters of the Banganga and other rivers, 
thereby increasing the irrigated area by 50,000 acres, 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


The area rrrigated from all sources is less than 6 per 
cent. of the average area cultivated; many tracts are 
liable to severe droughts, 


BHAWALPUR. 

‘The inundation canals irrigate twa million acres and 
take off from the left bank of the Sutlej, 

The Commission reported in April in 1903, that the 
field for Productive works was restricted, but that it 
should be covered as soon as possible, viz. in the 
Punjab, Sind and parl of Madras, so as to increase the 
foud supply from parts not liable to famine: that 
Protective Works where most required, 1, in the 
Bombay and Madras Deccan, in the Central Provinces 
and Bundelihund, could not do more than pay their 
working expenses, but that this would reduce the cost 
and mitigate the intensity of famines. They recom 
mended that storage works, like Lakes Fife and 
Whiting, should be constructed in the Bombay Deccan 
where rainfall had never tailed; that Protective 
Works in the rice-growing districts of the Central 
Provinces, the Ken Canal Project in Bundelkhund, 
and storage works on its rivers should be started. 
Also that investigations should be made into the 
conditions in the Rajputana and Kathiawar States 
and in the Central Provinces. 

The Commissioners prepared a rough programme of 
new Major Works costing 44 crores to irrigate 6} million 
acres. This would impose a yearly burden of nearly 
74 lakhs on the State, but would save 32 lakbs in famine 
work, $0 that the net charge would be 43 lakhs—this 
would represent the price of protection from famine and 
cof other indirect advantages, The area protected by 
private irrigation works being actually greater than 
that by State works, the former should be encouraged 
by a more liberal and elastic system of Government 
Ioans, by grants-in-aid in famine tracts and by other 
means, India cannot be entirely protected from 
famines by irrigation alone, and all the works proposed 
would not intercept more than 2} per cent. of the 
water flowing to waste in the sea. 

These recommendations are all under consideration 
and the annual revenue allotment which was one crore 
from 1900 to 1904 was raised to 1¥{ crore in 1904-05, 
At this rate it will take a considerable time to carry 
out the Commission’s programme. 

It has truly been said that “‘ the smallness in the 
difference of prices in all parts of the country during 
the famines that have occurred since 1896 is the 
best justification of the policy of Railway extension 
assé with the extension of irrigation) as an 

of famine.’ 








BIOGRAPHICAL SECTION. 


His Exceruency Sir Grorce Sypennan Ciarxe, G.C.M.G., 


G.C.LE., 


F.RS., 


Governor of Bombay. 


‘YR GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, c.casc., 

G.CLE., FRS., who suceee led Lord La m 
8.1607 in the Goseruorship ot the Berubay Pest 
© dency! is the son of the Rev. W. J. Clarke, of 
Knoyle House, Folkestone. He was bern on the ath 
July, 1848, at Swinderby, Linoolnshire, of whict parist. 
his father was at that time the Viear. He began his 
education at the old schoal al Repton, continuing at 
Rossall, whence he went on to Haileybury. 
on he underwent a special ‘course of Mathemat 
Wimbledon School, passing first in the open compet 
for Woolwich in 1806. In June, 1868, Ic passed first 
out of the Academy, gaining the much-coveted! Pollack 
medal—the greatest distinction for ol! stuilies—m 
addition to seven ther prizes. In the follow: 
he received a commussion in the Royal En 
at the age al twenty, began a life of seientili . soldiering 
with two y ars’ work a1 Chatham and a year's service 
at Aldershot. Here it was that an accidental mecting 
with the late Sir George Chesney, who was then organis- 
ing the staff of the new Royal Engineering College at 
Cooper's Hill, led tu his appointment as Instructor in 
engineering drawing at that institution, a post which 
he held from 1871 to 1880. During this period he 
found time for extended study and research, and he 
wrote several scientific works, which are now used as 
text-books. Of the books which he published during 
Lis connection with Cooper's Hill, the best knawn is 
“Plevna: a study vf ‘he Russo-Turkish Wan” the 
others being more technical. He also became an 
Examiner to the Science ancl Art Department at South 
Kensington, a post which he held for s 

On promotion to the rank of Captain 

resigned his appointment at Cooper's Hill, recti 
the thanks of the India Office. He was then sent to 
Bermuda, and later to Gibraltar, where he was 
employed on fortifications. In 1892, he volunteered for 
service in Egypt, and was despatched at short naticr 
(o report on the results of the bombardment of Alex- 
andra, He took part in several reconnaissances, anc! 
reached Tel-el-Kebir one day after the batile. At the 
end of 1882 he returned to England, antl early in the 
following year he joined the staff of the Inspector 
General of Fortifications, and took an active part, under 
Sir Andrew Clarke, in designing the new defences of the 
Empire which arose out of the report of Lord Carnar- 
von’s Commission. His activity was not confined to 
his own branch of the services, for the experience which 
he had gained at Alexandria not only led him to take 
strong views on the altered conditions of fortifications, 
but caused him to study the whole question of Imperial. 
defence, more expecially in ration to the Navy. Ia 
188g be took part in the Soudan Expedition as 

































Assistant Adjutant. and — Quarter-Master-Geueral 
and was mentioned in despatches, On his return to 
England, alter the Soudan Campaign, Captain Clarke 
became Seeretary to the Colonial Defence Committee, 
which sat from 1885 to 1892, and marked the first 
important step towards national reeugnilion of the great 
responsibilities arising out of expansion of the Enipite, 
and of the great resonrees available for discharging 
them, Daring this period he was employed on a nuns 
ber of missions al a special nature, having connection 
with gunnery and engineering works, and in the course 
of hws duties he visited Sweden, Lintz, Borlin, Paris, 
Magdeburg, the United States, Canada, Malla, 
Gibraltar, Bukarest, and many ather places.” In 1887 
he was made aC, Mf. G., and in the following year was 
appointed Secretary uf the Royal Commission on the 
Administration of the Admiralty and War Office, 

‘ded over by Lord Hartington, a Commission which 
iid much to promote closer and more cordial co-opera- 
ion between the two services, Meanwhile, his literary 
activity continued unabated, and he wrote sevc.a) 
jvable papers on naval and military subjects, In 
180 he published ‘‘ Fortification: Past, Present and 
Fature,"” a bouk that has exercised a marked influence 
upon the science of fortifications at home and abroad, 
and which was adopted as @ text-book in Japan. 

Mier serving at Malta as Second-in-Command of 
the Engineers, and becoming a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1894, he was appointed Superintendent of the Royal 
Gun Carriage Factory at Woolwich, and here he pro- 
posed and cartied oiut great changes in the mounting 
‘of guns for cast defence, took out several important 
patents, which have becn assigned to the Secretary of 
State for War, and devised and perfected an automatic 
sight which was adopted into the service and had an 
mporlant effect in increasing the power of coast 
artillery. The best known of his inventions are, the 
spade-attachment for checking the recoil of the old 
field-guns, a device which enabled a high rate of fire 
ta be maintained in the South African War; and a 
new arrangement for the storage of power developed 
by the recoil of heavy guns, which has proved very 
successful, 


























Sit G. S. Clarke—he had been knighted in 1893— 
remained as Superintendent of the Royal Gun Carriage 
Factory until 2902, when he accepted the Governor- 
ship of Victoria. Before he accepted that post, he had 
been on a Committee, ippeiated by Mr, 
Broderick in 1900, to enquire into War Office organisa- 
tion. Mr. Clinton Dawkins was the Chairman, and the 
Committee was a strong one, and issued a report of 
a very drastic character, Sir G.S. Clarke was recalled 
from Australia by Mr. Balfour in 1904, and was 








His Excellency Ste GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, G.CM.G. G.C.LE, FRS, 
‘Governor of Bombey- 
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one of the Committee of three—the other members 

ing Lord Esher and Sir John Fisher—appointed 
by Mr. Arnold Forster to enquire into the adminis- 
tration of the War Office, One of the many 
important suggestions of these Commissioners was that 
a body shoukl be provided ‘* capable of obtaining and 
collating, for the use of the Cabinet, all the information 
and expert advice requited for shaping the national 
policy in war, and determining the necessary prepara 
tions in peace.’’ In 1g05 the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was formed, and the admission to it of a 
Colonial element, anticipated in the previous autumn 
by the invitation to its «leliberations of the Canadian 
War Minister, was specially commended. Sir George 
S. Clarke was appointed Secretary of the Committee, 
a post which he continued to hold up to the date of his 
preseut appointment. He received a G.C.MLG, in 1905, 
and in 1g0b he became a member of the Committee 
on National Insurance of Shipping during war. 

In July, 1907, Sir George Sydenham Clarke was 
appointed to the Goveniarse of Bombay, an appoint= 
ment that was received with geueral approval. He 
arrived in Bombay anil assume the Governorship on 
the 18th October the same year, ancl on the «lay of his 
arrival he was made a G.C.LE, Coming to India 
with a ripe experience in political matters and an 
already well-established reputation as a statesman of 
no ordinary meril, he received a warm welcome from 
those over whom he had come to rule, and in his 
reply to the actdress of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, presented on his arrival, he displayed a sympa 
thetic attitude towards the commercial problems of 
the City and the Presidency that was grateful to those 
chiefly concerned. He las since identified himseli 
with the many projects afoot for the relief of the 
immediate necls of the city. The greatest of these is, 
perhaps, the congestion caused by overcrowding, and the 
necessity that exists for the provision af accommoda- 
tion for the poorer classes of Bombay, upon whom the 
existing high rents are a growing burden. This probe 
Jeni was the first to receive the attention of the new 
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Governor, and he has set himself to solve the difficulty 
with characteristic energy. While recognising the good 
work already carried out by the Corporation and the 
Improvement Trust, Sir George Clarke looks upon it 
as an indication of the greater work still to be accom- 
plished, and with this end in view, he proposes to lay 
down a programme, extending over some years, and to 
deal with the problems with which the city is confront- 
ed, in the order of their urgency and importance. Of 
his administration it is too early as yet to say more 
than that he has mace a good beginning, and that he 
has carly recognised the fact that the okl order is 
changing, and that a combination of causes is producing 
certain inevitable effects, It augurs well for the people 
under his rule that Sir George has also recognised that 
itis incumbent upon those placed in positions of power 
to so direct these new forces that they will find their 
outlet in channels which will carry prosperity and 
progress to the people, 

Already, too, the Governor has had some measure 
of success in lis efforts to bridge over the gulf that 
exists between Europeans and Indians in the Bombay 
Presidency, as elsewhere, While impressing upon the 
malcontents that seditious movements will be dealt with 
in a severe manner, he has held out the olive branch 
by an invitation to the native papers to aid in the 
difficult work of administration, and to endeavour to 
help the Government in its task, instead of obstructing 
it, One direct result of this appeal has been that, for 
the first time in history, a large number of editors of 
native papers have been brought together under one 
roof with the object of having the plague operations 
explained tu them ; and have gone away convinced as 
to the efficacy uf the methods pursued, although up to 
that time they harl been bitterly opposed to inoculation, 
This is a notable change of front, that may have 
far-reaching results. 

Sir George Clarke was married, in 1871, to Caroling 
Emily, daugiter of General Peregrine H. Fellowes, and 
has one daughter. His recreations are music and 
painting, and he is an accomplished violincellist. 
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LORD LAMINGTON, G.CM.G., GCLE, FRGS, 
Ex-Governot of Bombay 


CHarLes WatLace ALEXANDER NaPleR 


Lorp LamincTon, 


Cocurank-BAlLLig, 


Gel 





ERGS, 


Ex-Governor of Bombay. 





ship of Rombay in July. tgo7, comes ot 
gette race. and was welcomed on 







ot the Fleet. Sir John Cochrane, would be beartly 
welcomed by a maritime people, the son of Cochrane 
Baill v recalls pleasant memor.es in the minds of p 
tions and of men al letters of the Disraeli age of 
poltics, When Disraeli first formed tus 
England’ party, Cochrane-Badke was one of his 
most artive stipporters~and alter over 40. years of 
stress and strain in the Hause ot —Commens, 
Cochrane-Buille. under the tre of Lord Lammgton, 
entered that haven of pobtieal repose the House 
of Lords, 

To the year 1860 whilst hts allustrious father occu- 
pied the seat tor Hamton inthe House of Commons, 
Charles Wallace Cochrane-Baillie was horn; be was 
educated at Eton and Chest Church, Oxtord, the 
joint nurseries of so many of our political leaders. 
He was in’ the fourth class of the modern history 
school in 1880, and graduated B.A. mi r88t. Lord 
Salisbury was never the man to forget the clans 
old colleague, and (hus we find that Lord Lamy 
made his debut in publ e Ife in 2885 as an assistant 
private secretary to Lord Salsbury. In 1886 he ene 
tered the House of Commous as the representative of 
North $1. Pancras, a position whch he held untd bts 
accession to the House ot Lords upon the death of his 
father in x8go. In. 1895 he was appointed Governor of 
Queensland. 

The physical difficulties of Quecnsland presented as 
great a problem to the new Governor as did its poli 
tical conditions, A great drought lad for seven years 
devastated the country to such an extent that im some 
parts of the great west there were to be found children 
who had never seen 4 drop of rain. To personally 
understand the character of this disaster, and to seck, 
if possible, for some means uf physical alleviation, 
Lotd Lamington set out, as no other Governor had 
previously done, to traverse Queensland from end to 
end. In a country containing aa area of 680,000 
square miles, for the greater part parched by a prov 
longed drought, and but sparsely populated, this wes 
a task involving considerable personal discomfort, if 
not actual physical privation. By this means Lord 
Lamington collected and left to his successor a know. 
ledge of the needs of the country, of its physical 































resourees, and of the necessities af its people, which, 
must bear substantial fruit in, to come, 

In 1903, Lord Lammgton assumed charge of the 

vernotship of Bombay, and the hugh qualities of 
statesmanship he had already displayed im Australia 
foand am even more exteaded scope in his new 
appointment. Amang the more prominent measures 
that will be identified with his administration are: 
the restoratun of the financial independence of the 
Presidency throught the revision of the Provincial Con- 
tract; the mew atrangement for financing the cost of 
famine relief, and the revival of irmgatinn projects. 
Phe Provincial Settlement, which gave a position of 
greater independence than heretolore tothe Bombay 
Government, was a step in the policy of decentralizay 
tton naw about to be carried into effect, ad consists 
of an estimate of standard expenditure based roughly 
on the estimated expenditure of the year af setdlement. 
With regard to the Land Revenue policy of the 
Gavernment, at was Lord Lamington’s endeavour 
throughout his administration to follow a consistently 
heral and clastic policy as regards both the assess- 
ment and the callection ‘ol Jand revenue. Great pro- 
gress was made in education, owing to the liberal grants 
made by Government for the advancement of ligher 
lucation, Personally, however, Lord Lanungton was. 
ion that (he cost of higher education should 
by tees Irom the students. But apart altogether 
trom what he accomplished in administrative measures, 
Lord Lammgton’s popularity rested on the fact that 
he always showed lunseli a sympathetic Governor, 
He devoted much of his time tu the problem of the 
housing of the poorer classes and to questions relating 
to the sanitation of the city, the condition of the 
Bombay slums, and to the miserable surroundings 
among which lens of thousands were forced to live 
ancl work. In this good work he found a sympathetic 
helper in Lady Lamington, who was no less thorough 
than her husband. And when the serious turn taken 
by an illness from which her Ladyship had been suffer- 
ing for some months rendered it impossible for Lord 
Lamington to remain longer at his post, the news of 
his resignation called forth expressions of regret from 
all sides, not only on account of the resignation 
itself, but also on account of the immediate cause which 
rendered sucha step necessary. The tetiring Governor 
left Bombay on the 27th July 1907, 

Lord Lamington was married in 1895 to the Hon. 
Mary Haughton Hosier, youngest daughter of the first 
Baron Newlands, by whom he has one son and 
one daught 
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The Hon. Sir JOHN PRESCOTT HEWETT, K.CS.1, CSL, 
Ltewtenant-Governor of the U, P. of Agra and Oudh. 





Tue Hon. Six Joun Prescorr Hewert, x.csh, C81, 


Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 







‘IR JOHN PRESCOTT HEWETT, xc: 
elilest son of the Rev. John Hewett, ws: 
at Barham in Kent. England. on the 
August 1854, and was educated at Winch 

and at Balliol College, Oxford. Entering the Indian 
Civil Service. he came to this country in 1877, and in 
1906 his appointment to the Licutenant-Guvemnorship 













of the United Provinces received the approval of 
His Majesty the King-Empetor, At the tine ot lity 
appointment to this office. the Hon. Mr. He wats 


a Momber of the Governor-General’s € 
charge of the Department of Comumerce and hielustry. 
and a sketch of his Indian career up to this point 
was published in Vol. 1 of the Cyclopedia of Inula. 
The new Department of Commerce ancl Industry 
vame into being at the beginn'ng of 1905, and Mr. 
Hewett. who had been for some months 
acting as a temporary Member of the Come 
December 1904 appointed an Ordinary Member to the 
Council in charge of the new Department. The 
stitution of the now Portfolio involved a gret change 
in the work of the Supreme Council. for if meant ne 
merely the addition of @ sixth Mauberto that Counc’ 
but also a redistribution of the duties of the other 
Members. The chief advantage derived trom the 
establishinent of the now Departn whieh 
entirly due to the miitiative of Lord Coram, 
substitution of a pr comimerc al bure: 
somewhat unpractical amd extremely ofhe al agenews 
that had previously dealt with commerce and trade, 
Tt also served to some extent to bridge the gulf that 
Tay between private vnterprise and hureaueratte 
indifference, 

On the rst January. 1g07. the Hon. Mr. Hewett. 
as Licutenant-Governcr te of the United Prov 
inces, was made a Knight Commander of the Star 
of Intia, and he shortly afterwards took wp the duties 
af his new office. In the first year of his administra- 
tion be was confronted with the nwcessity for pro- 
viding on a Jarge scale against lam‘ne cond tions st 
the provinces under his rule. In the course ot 1907, 
the nuinber of those in receipt of famine relief rose 
from less than 1,000 to nearly 300.000; and sm March 
1908, there were upwards of a milion persons em- 
ployed on relief works, and nearly 400.000 n_recerpt 
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of gratuitous relief. The injury. sustained by the 
cops up to the beginning ef agok was greater 
than that ineame m the big famine of 1896-1899. 
Wherews the aemmal outta: ol tocd-erops’ should 
have been abnat tive millions at tons. the estinated 
onttom at the beginning of igo8 ter the year 
1907-1908 was etween ame ant Mf and two 
mitfions only; A Rebel Fund was: inangurated by 
Sir Jolin Henett in Jamary 1go8, the objectsof which 
» sapplenent tiovermnent relief by providing 
blankets, elotties and other comforts; tn provide for 
the orphans. to afford reliet to respectable persons 
by snoney allowances to pour widows and ofhers to 
prevent starvation, to establish cheap grain shops, and 
to prevent the cullivater, the weaver and the artisan 
from boing subacrged by their losses in famine time, 
The LieulenantsGovernoe’s sympathetic attitude. 
it iy wel) to note, mot with” prompt and hearty 
support. auul bas been the means of alleviating much 
distress, 

Other important features that bave marked Sir 
fon Hewett's rule upto (he present hive been the 
‘nletest he has displayed in educational work generally, 
| his ins’stener ov the necessity for the education 
of skitledt labour for all Tudian inclustries, He holds 
if there is a lose connection between education and 
the progress of industries aud trade, and that the 
hackwantness of Tndia in th largely due 
a nonsrecognition ol th taking prac- 
tical steps to secure for the vinees & scheme 
of genctal education. whic o arranged that. 
without any break of continuity, it shall lead up to 
technical instruction. As regards Higher Education, 
he looks upon the extension of thw Hostel system as 
a hopeful sign that Indian parents are realising its 
valne as a factor in the formation of character, 
while with regard to Secondary Education. he is re+ 
salved that it shall be strengthened. so as to improve 
v quality of the students who aspire to the Univers 
sity curriculum. These are among the educational 
reforms which he purposes te carry out, 

Sir John Hewett was married in 18979 to Ethel 
Charlutte, the second daughter of Henry Binny 
Webster, Bes. He is keen on cricket and is a first- 
rate shot, 































































‘The Hoa, Sw LOUIS WILLIAM DANE, KCIE CSI, 
‘Liesteazat-Governor of the Punjab. 





Tue Hoy. Sir Louis Wittiam DANE, K.CLE., CSI, 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 


“HE HONOURABLE SIR LOUIS WILLIAM 
DANE, K.c.LE,, was born itt 1836, and is a son 

of the late Richard Martin Dane, ¥.D., c.R.. 
Inspector-General_ of Hospitals, He was edu- 

cated at_ Kingstown School, Ercland, and entered the 
Indian Civil Service in 1876, when he was posted to 
the Punjab, Jn this Province the whole of his service, 
up to 1900, was put in. From 187g to 1882 he was 
Private Secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
after serving int various capacities, be was selected 
in 1887 to revise the Land Revenue Settlement o} the 
District of Gurdaspur. On this work he was engaged 
wars, and in 1892 he was sent to Peshawar, 
the Lam! Revenue Settlement of th 























district, which occupied another four years. From 
1890 10 1900 he was Chief Secretary to the Punjab 
where 


Government. In 1guo he returned (0 Trelan 
le served as Resident Magistrate at Trale 
Kerry, but was recalled to India in the 
year us Resident in Kashmir. In igoz he was 
Appointed Secretary to the Government ot India 
in the Foreign Department, and in this capacity 
he rendered distinguished serve. The Fore 
Office has to deal with many dbverse affairs 
pertaining to the independent States — bordering 
on India, the Native States within India. and. several 
large Prov nees under the direct administration of the 
Governor-General im Counell, including the new North- 
West Frontier Province, The formation of this Prov 
ice, Whereby the frontier districts were severed trom 
the Font and placed under @ separate administra~ 
tion’ under’ (he immediate control of the Sup 
Government. ha‘ only just been completed when Mr. 
Dane assumed charge of the Foreign Office. and for a 
considerable per'od the new arrangements worked so 
well that the tribes over the border gave I+ttle an: 
to the Fore'gn Office authorsties, \tyhan'stan, 
“Was, as usual. well to the tore m Lord Curzon’s 
time. and uy bs opinion it was aecessary that a Mis 
sim should be despatched to Kabul in 1994. not for the 
purpose of making new arrangements with the Amr, 
hut with a view of consolidating existing treaties, The 
conduct of this Mission was entrusted to Mr. Dane. and 
‘on the 21st March 103. he, on behalf of the Indian 
Government, concluded a treaty with the Amir Habib- 
ullah Khan, by which the Amir undertook to be 
guided in his relations with Foreign Powers by the 
advice of the British Government, and, in return, the 
integrity of his dominions was guaranteed, .\ number 
of sensational reports were set in circulation regar 

the objects of this Mission, but the startling proposals 
with which the Mission was credited found no place 
in the programme with which Mr. Dane was entrusted, 
and his duty was, mainly, to tak over Anglo-Aighan 
relations with the Amir, and to ascertain his views 
with regard to the fulfilment of the obligations cuntain- 
ed in the agreement with his father, the late Amir. 
The Amir was quite willing to renew the old arrange- 
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ed to find that the British Goveru= 
ready. The arrangements cntered 
upon by Mr. Dane, on kehalf of his Government, formed 
a good and entirely isfactory basix for subsequent 
relations, aud no new poliey on the part of the British 
ument was invulved. Fer his serviecs with the 
mn, Mr. Dane, on his return to India, was made 
a Knight Commander of the Indian Empire, 

The kistury of aur troubles with the Tibetans cavers 
a pored of dearly one handred years, but matters were 
Drought to ahead oa 1y03. when, in view of the intra 
nce 10 Chasa 
as a polrtcal ime, 
y element for the purpose of en. 
loreing the arguments il more pe welt) measures tutlvd 
the arrangements of the prinerp tl deta'ls fell upun the 
Fore'gn Department, and from Janyary 1903. when 
Lord Curzon made tis strongly worded and tinal repre- 

‘a ¢ Seeretary of Stale for Ind on the 
ous questions arising out of recent mevents in con 

with Tehet. up to the date of the despatch of (he 
Mossion to Kabul. Mr. Dane, as head of the Foreign De- 
ment, was mainly occupied with matters relating Lo 
the politieal side of the Mission to Tibet, and with the 
detarly of the Convention which was subsequently 
signed, in the presence of the Chinese Amban, on the 
pth September, 190g. The final stage. however, was nut 
Teal wmitil the end of January 1908, when Tsarong 
ape, the Tibetan Envoy, paid in to (he Foreign 
Office at Caleutta, the (rrd and final instalment of the 
Tebetan indemnity for the campaign; upon which orders 
were issed by the Government of India to proceed 
wth the nef the Chumbi Valley which we 
been occupying since the authreak of hostilit 
as security. 

In Jamiary tno, Sir Louis Dane was appointed Lieu 
tenant Governor of the Punjab, in succession to the 
late Sir Denzil fhbetson. Urgent affa'rs, chiefly tn 

m with frontier troubles, prevented bim from at 
mg up the new" appo atment; and if is now well 
known that the despatch of the punitive expedition, 
against the Shels was only decided upon when 
the more peaceful efforts of the Political Department 
had failed. This, together with the Tibetan settle- 
ment and the Investiture held at Government House, 
kept Lows Dane im Calcutta until March. The 
Investiture of the Orders of the Star af Incia and of the 
Indian Empire, held by Lord Mintoon the 28th January 
‘1908, was the largest (hut bad been witnessed for many 
years, and Sir Louis Dane, as Secretary to the Orders, 
was largely resp nsible for the arrangements, Early 
im March he took short leave to England before taking 
up the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab. 

Sir Louis Dane was married in 1882 to Edith, third 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir F. B. 
Norman, x.c.8., by whom he has two sons and three 
daughters, He is keen on goli, and is fond of 


ments, and was ple 
ment were equally 



























































































Honourable Liest.-Col Sx HAROLD ARTHUR DEANE, K CSI, 
Agent to the Governor-General, and Chtef Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province 


Honouraste Lievt.-Cot. Sir Haroip ArTaur DEANE, KCSI, 


Agent to the Governor-General, and Chief Commi 





oner, North-W 





Frontier Province. 


“IR HAROLD ARTHUR DEAN 
Rev Henry Deane, date Rector ot Hfintesham, 
Surtots, and was bam in 18534. He was eclacates 
at first privately and later at the Tyenieh 

Grammar School, In 1874 le entered the Arm 
was attteted to the 54th Foot until, three s 
Tater, he joinet the Indian Stat Corps. the 
Aighan War, 1870-80, be served with the Ist yoalal 
¥, arid was present at the action a 

Khel on the roth April, 1880, for whi 
mentioned in despatches ane received the 
clasp. AC the close of the war he was pened fo the 
Andamans and Nieuhars as Distriet Saperintende 
af Police, and here be remained until us wi 
entered the Punjab Commission, serving 
duit Commissioner and. subsequently as Depts 
inissioner nti) £895, when he was appointed Chiel 
Politien! Officer with the Chitral Relied Farce, Fellows 
ing two suceosstal actions, the relief of the Chitr 
rison was accomplished hy the loree ander Colonel 
Kelly, which entered the Chitral Fort withont oppaosi- 
tive an Vie 20th April, 1845. his services with (he 
Reliet Force. Major Deane was decorated, and when, in 
October, 1845, the foree was witheravn, anti 

at the Malakand as Politieal Agent for Dit, Sw 
Chitral, He served thronghout the Indian Frontier 
disturbances in 1847, for which he received tlie mevk 
‘an in Tao he was appointed Potitieal 
hmere. 
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Resident in ¢ 
On the form 
ince in got, Colonel D 
was seleeted far the post of Me ut fo U 
General, and Chief Commissioner, The Administras 
tion af dhe new Provinee was inaugurated at Peshawar 
on the oth Naventher, rgor, and the Proclamation, 
read in open Durbar by Colonel Deane, 1 
Commissioner, The new Province w: 
the four trans-Tndus distriets of the Punj: 
the distrirts of Peshawar, Kohat, Banu, 
Ismail Khan, with the tribal country beyond them, 
and the Political Agencies of Dir, Swat, the Khyber, 
the Kurram, Tochi, and Wana. There was thas incl: 
od in the new Province not only the frontier districts, 
but a very considerable section nf settled territory 
between the Indns and the hills, ane the whole was 
brought under a strong. persemal nan-hureancraticrule. 
The principles of the new policy, which Colonel Deane 
































oul, were, the withdrawal of 
ied positions andl the eme 
ployment of tribal forees in the delenve of tribal coun- 
nd the concentration ob British forces in Brilisl 
behind them, as a siteguard anc suppart, 
Mishment of the Frontier Province and the 
system of Native levies has relieved the Army of much 
troublesame work, and has couduced to frontier (rane 
quillity at every point. Under the new arrangements 
frontier aftairs aw conducted wilh anlinilely greater 
despatch 1, so far, with better results. The wheels 
‘of the Administration have worked smoathly imder 
the control of Sir Harolt Deane, wha was nade at 
in 1yo7 tor his serviees, Up to the ead af 
107, there were no tribal complications calling for 
the despatch of a punitive forev sines the new policy 
initiated by Lord Curzon, and the wiser methods 
adopted in dealing with the will and warlike tribes on 
the frontier, whiel had been such constant causes of 
siviety in the past, were attended with the best results. 
Early =n 1908, however, consequence of repeated 
rads over the border into Bri sh lerriory, “t hecame 
necessary to despateh a pumtive eyped dion agaist 
Ih varnly and darng ob the Mirus ine the 
N and 
even the usnal expedient of stopp ng the'r substan 
subsdy left them defiant ; they cared nothing far 
threats aud were stuply spo'lay lor a fight, It Bele 
rary a force under Ser James Walleorks advanced 
into the Bazar Valley lo punish the Zakka Klek 
hsexuont campaign, wheel lasted jis 
the d stinction ol be ry the shortest 
Great Brtacn has ever-embarkel, The 
Tinited to two Brgades, wth one m 
reserve. marched aut of Peshawar for Mo Musj don its 
way to the Zakka Khel country, om the 13th Febmiary, 
awl by the end of the month fle troops were all back 
The Zakka Khels were severely Iandled, ant 
satisfactory terms of surrender were arranged on the 
2kth February, by virtue of which the Alrilis jointly 
held themselves responsible for the Intuure good behae 
wour of the @ Khel tribes, and anelertonk to 
the leaders of the recent raids, 
it Harold Deane was married, in 1880, to Mary Ger- 
trude, Angier of Aor General John: Roberls, af the 
Indian Staff C 


was instructed lo ¢; 
British tranps from aly 
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Tir Late Sik D 





zi CHARLES Jett IpBETSON, K.CS.1, LCS, 


Late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 


‘IR DENZIL CHARLES JELF  [BBETSON, 
KGS, Was horn at Gainsborongh in 1847, and 

ic was the eldest sm of thr date Rev. Denzil John 
D [loll Thhetsm. He was educated at St, Peter's 
College, Adelaide, South Australia, and St, John’s 
Colt ambritlge, where le took bs BV. degree and 
wenred honours. in Mathematics, [lo entered the 
Indian Civil Serviee in 1870, andl on arrival in India was 
pested to the Punjab where the early years ol his 
service were spent. I the many important posts he 
was called upon (o til, he acquired a knawledge ol the 
Provanwe aver which he was Subsequently to Tue, that 
probably tmique, 
short service inthe 
ait Line, hw was goven 
charge al the Karnal 
Settlement, at rst under 
the control of a senor 
oflicet, hut atterwards 
independently, He took 
up lus settlement work 
with enthusiasm, and de 
voted himselt with the 
nstaking — thorough. 
ross chigrarter ste at the 
ata toa stndy at the 
people under his charge, 
and to wmastery al the 
work in all ats cletatls, 
awd he gauned, mn the 
Canis al iy task, that 
mitimste hurewledge at 
te Panel peasautey 
sell, ator on, stad hia 
inv such goon stead. Hes 
Jore the settlement had 
been tanty enmpletud, 
he was colled away tn 
art as Cons Commis 
sioner tor the Punjab, 
As he possessed a spertal 
fondness tor sociology, 
lolk-lore, and statisties, 
Vhe vensts work gave 
unlimited scope tor the 
indulgence of his tastes 
in these directions, and 
le produced what_was 
generally’ acknowledged te he a model Census Keport. 
Ht was peohably the literary ability displayed in this 
Report that led to his selection’ as Editor of the 
Panjab Gazetteer. His work on the Gazetteer 
finished, he veted tor a time as Director ot Public 
{nsiruction, and then, returning to the regular line, he 
became in turn Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala 
and Lahore, and alterwars oficiated as Commissioner 
ofthe Julimdur Divison, whieh was a course ot em- 
ployment that did not allow him to lose touch with the 
practiral work of the administration, As a district 
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Tur Late Si DENZIL CHARLES JELF IBRETSON, 5.0.81, 
f¢ Leutenant-Governor af the Punjab. 


officer he set a high standard of duty before his sub- 
ordinates, and insisted that they should work up to it. 
From the officiating Commissionership he svas_ trans- 
ferred to the Government of India, as Secretary in the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department. He was next 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and thence 
returned to Simla as a Member of the Viceregal Conncil. 
He also held important appointments on a number 
ol afficial bodies. He was a member ot the Deccan 
Agriculturists Relief Commission, a member of the 
Irrigation Commission, and President of the Contagiotts 
Diseases Commission. The Knight Commandership of 
the Star ot India was 
conferred) an him in 1903, 
and in March 1907 he was 
appomted — Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, 
in. succession to Sir 
Charles Montgomery 
Rivaz, Kes. In this 
appointment he proved 
Iumself a stron-, able, 
and mastertul official, 
The year during the 
greater part ot whieh 
he held the reins of office 
was an eventtul one in 
the Punjab, which, in 
common with other parts. 
ot the country, was 
affected by the prevailing 
Unrest, and the machin; 
tions of the extremis 
Mter the stormy period 
following on the Canal 
Colony Act and the do. 
pertation of Lajpat Rar 
and Ajit § Denzil 
had an attack of illness 
which necessitated short 
leave to England, where 
an operation. was per- 
formed. On his return to 
India he once more took 
up the reins of office, but 
the strain proved too 
great for an alreac 7 
dermined constitution, 
aad in the early part at January 1908, after holding the 
Lieutenant-Governorship for less than a year, he was 
forced to resign his appointment. His resignation was 
accepted hy the Government of India. with eftect from 
the 22nd January 1908. He left Bombay for England 
onthe 2gth January, and died on the 2and of the follow- 
ing month. shortly after re ching London. ‘The imme- 
‘kate cause af hus death w s cancer in the mouth, 

Swr Denzil Ibbetson was married in 1870 te Louisa 
Clarissa, daughter of the late Samnel Coulden, by 
whom he had twa danghters, 
































Hon. Sir Lawrence HucH JENKINS, 


Bar 





t-Law, 


KT., K.C.LE., 


B.A. (Oxon.). 


Lx-Chief Justice of Bombay, 


“ON'BLE SIR LAWRENCE HUGLE JENKINS, kv, 
kc.¥, Bar-at-Lam, tv. (Oson.), late Chief [ustire 
of the High Cot of Judieature, Bombay, was har 

© in 1858, thesan of M Jenkins, Justice 
of the Peace, of Cilhrania, Tle was called to 
the Bar in Lincoln's 
Inn, in 1883. After 
practising as ala 
ter, he accepted the 
appointment of 
Judge of the High 
Com, Calentra. 
‘Three years tater, in 
1899, hie nas apponn 
ted Chief Justice of 
Bombay and revewed 
thehonour of Kmght- 
hood, In 1y0, he 
was created a Knight 
Commander of 
the Indian Fimpite. 
He vas Colonel 
Commanding the Cal 
entta Volunteer Rifles 
for abonn three years 

Tn both the Cay 
tals of Rastern and 
Western Tndia Sir 
Lawrence — Jenkins 
earned the conf. 
dence af all classes 
of the comunity, 
as a sound lawyer. 
Asa public speaker, 
he is fully endowed 
with the Welshman’y 
characteristic power 
of aratary, In the 
responsible and 
onerous past of 
Colonel Comman- r 
dant, frst of the old 
Presidency Rifle 
Battalion (Calcutta), 
and later of the 
amalgamated corps : 
of Calcutta Volunteer Rifles. Sr Tawrence showed his 
rersatiliry by proving himself a ready master of dri, 
while is warm qualities of heart as a lea“er ensored 2 
period of successful effort in the Regiment which is still 
fell remembered Sir Lawrence's sympathy with the 
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Hos. Sik LAWRENCE HUGH }) 
3.10son), EXChiel Lustice 9 


re in India was continged ia the Western 
although ly virtue of the high office 
of (1 has nat heen able ta be actively 
associated with the foree, ho was fer several years Honorary 
Calon uf the Bombay Volunteer Autillery, which well- 
knows and fine cons 
of Auxiliaries is 
actively commanded 
by one of hus legal 
Inethren on the High 
Coot Bench—the 
Hon, Mr. Justice 
Nuveel. In February, 
1908, Sit Lawrence 
Jenkins resigned his 
office of Chief Justice 
of Nembay, an his 
Appointment to the 
Council of the Seere- 
tary af state far 
Tndia; and the Hon, 
Mr. Justire Russel 
wasp thedas Acting 
Chief Justice, pend 
ing further orders, 
frm the date on 
which the resignation 
tookefivet, A meet. 
sng 0 prominent anit 
influential citi 
wens was held on 
the sth March for 
Ue purpose of giving 
espression 10 the 
deep sentiments uf 
esteem, confidence, 
regard and affection 
in which the retiring 
Chief Justice was 
held by all comuni- 
lies of Bombay, He 
left Bambay for 
England by the mail 
of the rgth March 
to take up his new 
appointment, 

Sit Lawrence Jenkins was mavried in 1892 to Catherine 
Minna, second daughter of the late Andrew It. Kennedy. 
{Te is mnch interested in Freemasonry, and in 1904 was 
installed District Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Rombay of English Freemasons. 















Tie Honovraste Str Joun Stantey, KT., K.C., BAR-AT-LAW, 
Chief Justice of the High Court of the North-Western Provinces, 


“IK JOHN STANLEY, who was appointed in zor 
Chiet Justice of the High Court af the North- 
Western Provinces, which now form part of the 
Unsted Provinces, is the eldest surviving son of 

the fate John Stanley, of Armagh, Hewas born in 
November, 1846, and was educated at the Rayal Schoal 
of Armagh. ln 1kbs 
he matricultted at 
Trunty College, Dub 
lin, and obtained a 
Noyal Scholarship. 
Later on he gainer 
varions honors. in 
Classics, ane! in 1868 
Iecame a Fonnda- 
tion Scholar ot the 
niversity, At his 
examination, 
eoured @ senior 






















medal. 
tle rish 
1872, hw 
Nort 
aundatter some years 
tof uphall woth, se- 
cured 4 considerable 
genoa practice, 
prineqrlly on the 
Chancery Side of the 
Comt, Tn Dublin 
ilselt he haul the re- 
putation of betng mn 
the frant tank ot 
Chancery lawyers, 
and {or sume years 
he was Standing 
Cannel far the Bel- 
fast and Northern 
Counties — Rati 
and for the Beltast 
Banking Co. For 
six years he-acted! a8 
Revising Barrister 
of the voters! list 
jor the South Divi- 
sion of the County 
of Londonderry. In 
1892 he tovk “silk,” 
andl int8q6 was elect 
eda Bencher of the King’s Inns. Qu his appointment 
to the Judicial Bench m India tm 18a8, the Benchers 
of the King’s Inns paul him. the high compliment of 
electing, hint an. Henorary Meer of their body. 

On his arrival m India in November 1868, 
Mr, Justice Stanley first took his seat on the 
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Appellate Side of the High Court, Calcutta, with 
a senior Jurge. In 1899 he first’ took his seat 
on the Original Side of the High Court. It has 
seldom fallen to the lot of an Indian Judge, 
within so short a time as that in which Mr. 
Justice Stanley presided in the Original Court, to 

decide so many im- 
portant cases in the 
different branches 
ot the law under the 
jurisdiction of that 
Court, i¢., Original 
Gil ‘(including 
Commercial cases), 
Matnmomal, Testa- 
mentary, Intestate, 
and Vice-Admiralty.. 
In public affairs he, 
while in Calcutta, 
took a prominent 
part, He devoted 
much attention to 
the affairs of the 
District Charitable 
Society, aswell as to 
those of the Society 
Jor the Prevention of 
Cruelty ta Ammals, 
and he was President 
of the last-named 
Society up to the 
time of his depar- 
ture for Mlahabad. 
On the sth July 
ror, he” received 
hi» appomtment as 
Chet Justice of the 
High Court at 
AMlahabad, an ap- 
pointinent that was 
made on the special 
recommendation of 
His Excellency the 
Viceroy, He was 
knighted the same 
year. 

Sir John Stanley 
takes a keen inter- 
est in the Volun- 
teer movernent and 
is Honorary Colonel 
of the Allahabad Volunteer Rifles, He is Dean of the 
Faculty of Law in the. lahabad University. Sir 
John was married in 1879 to the eldest daughter of 
the late Mr, James Norris, of Castle Hill, Blechingley, 
Surrey. 


Rly Ribay RARSATALNW: 


Sir Wituiam Ovens CLark, 1C.S., KT., 


Chief Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 


"IR, WILLIAM OVENS CLARK, tes, xr. 
Chief Judge of the Chiet Court of the Punjab, 
Lahore, way born in 1849, and is the son of the 
late James Jackson Clark, v.t., of Largantogher, 

Londonderry. He was educated at Portora School, 
Enniskillen, and ai Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
took his degrees’ He was ap 











six WILLIAM OVE: 
Chief Judge of the 








pointed to the Indian Civil Service in 2869, and arrived 
in India in 1871, wher he was posted to Jullundur as 
Assistant Commissioner, In 1874 he was employed 
on Famine Relief operations at Gya and Champaran, 
and afterwards served as Assistant Commissioner in 
several districts uf the Punjab. From 1883 to 1889 he 








was Deputy Commissioner ol Lahore. In r8gt he was 
appointed Sessions Junge at Peshawar, where he re- 
mained until 1895. In te following year he officiated 
as a Judge of the Chief Court of the Panjah, Lahore, 
and sas made permanent i the post in 1898, Latet 
on, in the same year, he was appomted Chit Judge of 
the Chief Court, Panjab, which positinn he has held 
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Thief Court of the Punjab, 


ever since. Sir W. Q, Clark is a Barrister-at-Law of 
the Inner Temple, having been called to the Bar in 188r. 
In 1885 he married Florence Emily, daughter of Robert 
Lawrie, by whom he bas two sons and one daughter. 
He was knighted at the Delhi Durbar in 1903 : andis a 
member of the East India United Service Club. 


Tue Late Ricut Rev. WaLTeR RurHven Pyy, D.D., 
Late Bishop of Bombay. 


the third 





"HE RIGHT REV. BISHOP PYM 
won of Mr. Alexander Pym, and was 
born in 1856 at Great Chesterfoid in Etex. The 
fathes of Bishop Pym was a son of Mr. and Lary 

Jane Pym of the Hassels (Bedfordshire), and his mother 
was a daughicr of Sir Albertand the Hon. Lady Pell. His 
Lordship received his enrly education at Bedford Grammar 
School, and then became a member of Magdalen College 
(Cambridge), fron: which he graduated BA in 1879, and 
look his M.A. in rh83. His Tordship’s first appointment 
was al Lytham, where be made the acquaintance of Miss 
Lucy Ann Threlfall to whom he was married on the 8th of 
August 1884 and who died 
in 1yoq, He was next in 
chargeat Miles Platting dar- 
mg the troublous time when 
the Kev. 8, F, Greene was 
teleased from the Lancaster 
Gaol. ‘This was followed 
by his appointment succes: 
sively as Vicar of Went- 
worth, as Domestic Chap- 
Iain to Kael Kitenilliam, as 
the Viear of Sharrow and 
Vicar of Rotherham from 
1Ngs 10 388, On the 2oth 
ofSeptember 1898, Dr. lym 
was consecrated Hishop of 
Mautitive, in Westminster 
Abbey. On taking charge 
of the Mauritius Diocese, 
Ur, Pym immediately start 
ed consolidating all eccle- 
siastical apecations in his 
new sphere, 11 his cape 
rity as the Hivhop of the 
Island Mis Lordships ener. 
getically organized new 
work inthe Divcese ancl 
sent a clergyman to the 




















land, and alse 
for n lady doctor to. work 
among the Indian wouen 
in Mauritius. Before Iix 
Lordship cane to India he 
had thrice visited Ceylon, 
‘Towards the end of 1903, 
he was appointed Bishop 
‘of Bombay and landed in 
of his Diocese 
on Februmy sth, 1904 Immediately after his appointment 
to Nombay, Bishop ym was offered the Mastership of 
Magdalen College, his old college, but he declined this 
sontewhat tempting offer, feeling himself pledged to the 
Viceese of Bombay, which he intended to make his sphere 
of work. With a view to bring the various and isolated sec- 
tions of the Rombay Diocese inte active and harmonious 
cooperation, Dr. Pym inauguraied what is known as the 
“Bombay Diocesan Church Society.” ‘fhe membership of 
this organization numbers in itself many very influential 
persons both from the clergy and the laity, and the Associa- 





The Late Right Rev WALTER RUTHY 
Late Bishop of Rombay 


tion has been doing excellent work along the lines it has 















































smarked out for itself. With view to strengthen the Indian 
Christian Church by furnishing it with efficient ministers. 
His Lordship established in Poona, under his own roof, 
asmali “Training College for Indian Clergy,” and the Bishop 
and several of the local clergy voluntarily gave their services, 
as instructors, the Principal being the Rev. Mr. L. M. Has. 
lope The labours of the Right Rey, Dr. Pym were not 
confined to the strictly defined sphere of his own church. 
His sympathies were extended to Christians of all denom- 
inations, as was evidenced by his taking an a¢ part in the 
meetings of the Missionary Conferences held in Bombay and 
Poona, As a preachet 
and a gifted speaker, the 
Bishop was well known for 
his eloquence, Being a 
man of profound convic- 
tions, he always delivered 
hinnself with clearness and 
to the point, He was also 
noted for his featlessness 
in giving expression to his 
convictions, and in expos- 
ing what he considered to 
he wrong and erroneous, 
hut with consideration for 
those whose views differed 
fromhisown. Bishop Pym 
was an educationist of 
some experience, having 
been a member of both 
the Rotherham and Shef- 
field School Boards. He 
had an uninching faith 
in the elevating and uplift- 
ing influences of a true 
and genuine education, 
Although he was known 
to be a vigorous Evangel- 
ical, few were prepared 
for the strong attitude he 
wos to take up agninst 
some extreme practices 
prevalent in the Bombay 
Viocese, where much of 
the most vigorous educa- 
tional and missionary work 
is carried on by the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist 
and the Wantage Sister- 
hood. In the. end he 
formally inhibited two 
High Churchmen, of whom one was the respected bead 
‘of the Conley Fathers’ Mission in the diocese. The two 
clergy appealed to the Court of the Metropolitan, who 
first withdrew the inhibitions ad interim, and after- 
wards settled the matter by a compromise, which 
Teversed the action of the Bishop as far as “childeen’s 
Eucharists” were concerned. The late Bishop had heen 
suffering from diabetes for some time past, and there is 
litle doubt that the ensiety caused. by this dispute 
hastened his end. He died at his residence near Poona. 
on the 2nd March 1908. 
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Tue Ricat Reverenp 


Atrren Cuirrorp, D.D., 


Bishop of Lucknow. 


‘HE RIGHT REVEREND ALFRED CLIFFORD, 
Bishop of Lucknow, was born at Torquay in 
¢ Hig. He is the son of the late Rev. 
Clifford, who was a well-known Clergyman at 
Bristol during the latter half of last century. The 
Bishop was educated at Redland Knoll School and 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. After taking 
his degree he was ordained m 1872 and became 








language, he became Superintendent of the Church 
Missionary Society's large Mission in the Kris 
District. He was then called to take the important 
t of Secretary at Calcutta for alt the Society's 
issions in Bengal, North-West Provinces, Central 
Provinces and Rajputana, In 1892 he was offered 
the Bishopric of Lucknow and in January 1893 he 
was consecrated.* Bishop Clifford is the first Bishop 





‘Tue Ri, Rev. Arey Cutrroxn, D.b., 
Brno oF LoceNow, 


Curate at St. Nicholas Church, Nottmgham, under 
the Rev. G.R. Thornton. In 1874 he offered for mis- 
sionary work m connection with the Church Missionary 
Society. He landed in India in November 1874 and for 
four years served at the Old Mission Chureh, eatentta. 
After a few, months’ furlough he returned to India, 
and, having qualified himsels by learning the Bengali 
20 


of the See of Lucknow, which is conterminous in area 
with what is now known as the United Provinces of 
stingy eawthd “balding, hough m8 ye 
a larly beauti wuilding, though not ye 
complete—is situated at ttlshatad, where the Bishop 
resides. In 1886 the Bishop married Catherine Amy 
Bernard, daughter of Dr. Bernard of Clifton. 


Tue Ricut Rev. Georcr ALrrep LeFRoy, D.D., 
Bishop of Lahore. 


*HE RIGHT REV. GEORGE ALFRED 
LEFROY, p.p., Bishop of Lahore, was born 

. in County Down, Ireland, in 1854. He is the 

$ son of the Very Reverend Jeffrey Lefroy, 

Dean of Dromore, and grandson of Chief Justice 
Lefroy, of the Queen’s Beneh, Ireland. He was edu- 
cated at Marlborough, and Trinity Colleee Cambndge, 
where he took a frst elass in the Theological Tripos. 
He was ordained in 1879, and jomner the Cambridge 
Mission im Delhi the 
same year, Twelve 
roars tater, in 1891, he 
became head of the 
Un ted Soc ety for the 
Propagation of the 
Gospel anv Cambridge 
Mission, In t8gg he 
was mare Bishop of 
Vahore, 

The whole of Bishnp 
Letmy’s pastorate has 
been spent im Northern 
India, and his career 
in Yahore has heen 
marked by vigorous 
admimstratun and 
much pisie speaking, 
Hehad madea spectal 
study af the shortcom- 
ings of Europeans 1n 
this eountry, their 
mode of living, thet 

eet of religious 
nd observan- 
evs, and ther devotion 
to things appertaining 
(o this work! only. 
‘He has never hesitated 
to ventilate his opi- 
nionson thesemat ters, 
ani to call to account 
not only the particular 
gation to which 
acklressinghim- 
self at the moment, 
Init theEuropeancom- 
munity in general, for 
heir “bnilge-playing, 
dance loving, gam- 
bling, and involous 
propensities, These, he maintams, are not calculated 
to raise the European standard of morality in the eves 
of the natives of the country. On the part that 
should be taken by the Church in secular education, 
he holds strong views, and in the course of @ recent 
visitation charge to the clergy af his diocese, he referred 
to the Church’s responsibility in respect to the educa- 
tional snstitutions for Europeans and Eurasians carr ed 
on under Anglican management. The very largely 




















Tae Rom Riv. Goro. Atrazp Lreroy, p.n,, 
Bisnop oF Latonn. 


inereased measure of financial help now received from 
Government must lead to increased State control, and 
he heheved this eould be arranged for w.thout difficulty 
or mterference with the religious or moral ideas of the 
clergy n connexion with the schools, He 18 of opinion 
that Government will also expeet from them 2 larger 
outlay of their own to assist in raising the schools to 
higher standards and methods of education. The ob 
ligation 14 not all on one side however, for Government 
owes a great debt to 
the Church, and other 
rel'giouscommuntties, 
for taking upon them- 
selves in the past the 
burden of providing 
for the education of 
European and Eura- 
sian children in India, 
a burden which must 
otherwise have been 
accepted by Govern- 
ment itself. The 
grants-in-aid given m 
the past. the Bishop 
maintams, have been 
altogether insigni- 
ficant compared with 
the expenditure which 
would have been for- 
cedontheGoverament 
had st been compelled 
to maintain schools of 
this class on its own 
account. But, when 
all this had been said, 
the Bishop felt that 
the logical, the inevi- 
table result, sooner or 
later, of this more 
generous, more sym- 
pathetic attitude of 
the Government 
would be a desire 
that the Church 
should also move 
ahead in the matter, 
that their tion 
of outlay thou be 
larger, their stafis 
more ‘adequate and 
eflective, and altogether their own side of the business 
more worthily managed. 
Bishop Lefroy is a staunch advocate of anythis 

practicable that will tend to promote a better state o} 
feeling between Europeans and natives of the country. 
He shows, perhaps, an undue tendency to Jay the ehiet 
blame upon his own countrymen lor the present 
state.of tension between the races; & festen in 
which, however, he by no means. stands alone, 


Lieutenant-Colone] JOHN 
ANDERSON, 4.3, (Edin), bats., 
Civil Surgeon, Lucknow, was bon 
inthe year 1855, m Tieland. He wis 
educated at the E lnburghUnvcasit 
and took bis degree of MB in th 
year 1878. He entered the Indian 
Medical Service the same \eai and 
same out to India in 1879 He 
first served in the second half ! 
the Alghan Campaign. He was then 
transfered to the North-West 
Provinces {now the United Provin- 
ces}, He served as Civil Surgeon at 
Biynore, Movadabad, Alluhabacl, 
Bareilly, and Mussoori., ard was 
Civil Surgeon of Suma for a period 
of three years He was Punepal 





Lieut-Col. Jouy ANDERSOX, 


of the Medical School at Agra for 
three yeats, and for the past six 
ears has hekd the position of Cevil 
Sein at Lucknaw He holds a 


medal let meritorious serywe m the 
Afghan ( ampargn ts a Fellow of the 
Allahabad Unnesty, and 
Member of the Butwh Medial 
Asouation 


Mr ARTHUR HENRY 
ASHTON, Executive Engineer, 











Mr AH Asutow 


Pubhe Works Department, United 
Provinces, was born in 1862 at 
Rangiora, Christchurch, New Zea- 


f Jand, and was educated at Chnist- 


chorch He entered the Indian 
Public Works Department in 1883, 
hus first service being in Kumeon, 
and he was subsequently appointed 
to various districts in the North- 
West Provinces. His services in 
connection with the famines of 
1896-99 an‘l 189-1900 obtained for 
hus work the speual mention of 
Government From 1896 till 1903 he 


held the post of Divisional Engineer 
at Jhansi, Allahabad, Fyzabad and 
Lucknow Divisions respectively, 
He was appointed on special duty 
to Nam im in 1906, 


Mi HEWLEY MORTIMER 
BAINES, Under-Secretary, Build: 
mgs and Roads Branch, Pubhe 
Works Department, Punjab, Lahore, 
was bon an New Zealand in 186, 
He was cducated at Repton School 
and Coopet’s Hill Engineenng 
Collcge, where he passed out sue 
cessfolly mm 1888, coming out to 
India m_ 188 as Assistant En 
giwet He served in the Tock 
Valley in 1897, and was awarded 
the India Medal with Punjab 
Frontier, 189998, clasp. He was 





Mz H, M, Bausas, 


promoted to Executive Engmeer, rat 
Grade, m 1905, and appointed Under 
Secretary in 1906, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel CHARLES 
JAMES BAMBER, DP. 


(Canta), ua. (England), 
LRP. (London), Sanitar 
missioner and Professor of 


Com- 
iygiene, 





LusutXol, C, J, Banaue, 


Medical College, Lahore, was born 
im 1655, and educated at the 
Bedford Grammar School, and St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, © London. 
He took the M.R.C.S, and L.R.C.P. 
in 1878 and the D.P.H. in 1892. 
He joined the Indian Medical 
Service in 1878 and came out to 
India in the following year. 

For the first mine years af 
his service he was in military 
employ. In 1881 he served tm the 
Mahsud Wasini Expedition, being 
tm medical charge of the Cavalry 
Brigade. He again saw active ser- 
vice in Burma in 1886-87, receiving 
the medal and clasp. 

Tn 1888, he was posted to the 
Punjab as Givil Surgeon, and work- 
ed in that capactty in several 
distnets, For five years he was 
Civil Surgeon of Rawalpindi. 

Tn 1897, ke was afforded another 
opportunity of seeing active service 
hv joining the Malakand Field 
Force, On this eepeditin he car- 
tied with him an X-ray apparatus, 
For his services he was awarded 
the medal and clasp, 

He was eventually apprunted, 
mm 1900, Sanitary Commussione: 
with the Punjab Government, and 
Professor of Hygiene, Medical 
College, Lahore. 
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At the Delhi Durbar in 1902, be 
was appointed a member of the 
Central Committee, and placed in 
administratiwe charge of the medi- 
cal and sanitary arrangements 
of the Civil camps These onerous. 
duties he carried out successfully, 
and when the Durbar broke up he 
received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of India, 

He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society of England. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice PRA- 
MADA CHARAN BANER}I, B.a., 
BLL, J.P, Puisne Judge of the High 
Court, Allahabad, is a native ot 
Uttarpara in Bengal, and was 
born on the roth of Apnl 1848. 
Alter receiving his education at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, he 





Hon. Mr. Justice P, C, Bawsx, 


graduated m the Calcutta Unversity 
mm 1867, taking a high place in the 
fist css, After obtaining the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws of that 
‘University lhe practised for a shot 
time in the Allahabad High Court 
asa pleader, and then entered the 
Judicial Service uf the North-West 
Provinces. He had a distingushed 
career in that service and rose to 
the top in the short period af eleven 
years. In 1886, be was appointed 
of the Small Cause Court at 
lahabad, an appointment till 
then reserved for members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service only, In 
1893, he was appointed Additional 








Judge of Lucknow, and in December 
uf that year was elevated to a seat 
in the High Court of the North- 
West Provinces, an office which 
he still holds. He is a Fellow ot 
the University of Allahabad and 
was thrice elected President of the 
Faculty of Law. He is a member 
of the Syndicate and of several 
sub-commuttees of the University. 
He is President of the Committee of 
the High Court Legal Practitioners’ 
Examination and also of the Council 
of Law Reporting of the Allahabad 
High Court. 


‘Mr. ROBERT BELCHAMBERS, 
Registrar of the High Court at 
Calcutta (retired), was bom in the 
North-West Provinces of India, on 
the 7th December, 1830. His father 
was in the service of the Hon. East 
India Company, and came to this 
country in 1817. This gentleman 
had the misfortune to lose his sight, 
and the circumstance so told on the 
fortunes of the family that Mr. 
Robert Belchambers was indebted 
to the kindness of two of the early 
Baptist missionaries for his educa- 
tion. He relieved his parents of his 
maintenance at the age of fifteen, 
and came to Calcutta to seek em- 


MMs. R. BELCHAMBRRS, 


ployment when he was eighteen 
years of age, He had the good 
fortune to obtain an introduction 
from Major Macpherson in Political 
employ, in whose service he had 


been, to his brother Mr. William 
Macpherson, u.a., Bar.-at-Law, who 
at that time held the offices of 
Master in Equity, Registrar and 
‘Accountant-General of the Supreme 
Court. Through th’s introduction 
he obtained an appointment as 
subordinate clerk in the Master's 
office, and was afterwards promoted 
to Chief Clerk in the Registrar's 
office, and subsequently to Deputy 
Registrar of the Court. His abilities 
and industry attracted Mr. Mac- 
herson’s attention, and laid the 
foundation of a life-long friendship 
with his patron, Mr. Macpherson’s 
friendship took a practical shape. 
‘Under his guidance, Mr. Belchambers 
pursued his legal studies and pre- 
pared himself tor the Jaw examina- 
tion, which led to his admission as 
an attorney. To the advice and 
assistance of his master, Mr. 
Belchambers attributes the success 
which has attended him through 
life, Mr. Belchambers’ services 
have been many and remarkable. 
His long service in the High Court 
extended from 1848 to 1899. He 
performed simultaneously the duties 
of Registrar, Accountant-General, 
Taxing Officer, Chief Clerk of the 
Insolvent Court, etc. His services 
include the furnishing of many im- 
fortant Notes, among which was a 

lote “On the Bill to Consolidate 
the Law relating to the Sheriff, and 
to the execution of Decrees of the 
High Court.” This Note was sub- 
mitted to Government by the 
Judges. Another Note by his hand, 
‘on the Civil Procedure Code, was 
specially acknowledged in’ the 
report of the Select Committee of 
the Governor-General’s Council. 
He also prepared a set of Rules of 
Procedure, which were adopted by 
the Court, and some of which were 
embodied in the Civil Procedure 
Code. He also published a book of 
Rules and Orders of the High Court, 
with notes and an index, which was 
added to the list of subjects of 
examination, both for vakils and 
attomeys, and a book of practice of 
the Civil Courts. In addition to his 
multifarious duties, he revised the 
Rules relating to the admission of 
attorneys, so as to entitle attomeys 
of the High Court to the benefit of 
the Colonial Attomeys’ Relief Act, 
and prepared Rules under the 
Transfer of Property Act. He also 
prepared other Rules, which were 
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- published separately. These convey 
separately. T 


but a sligl of the 
great labours which Mr. Belcham- 
Bers performed during his half 
century uf service, His personality 
gained him the respect and triend- 
ship of all with whom he came in 
contact. On his retirement he re- 
ceived from Sir Francis Maclean, 
Chief Justice, a friendly and eulogis- 
tic letter, in which his career was 
alluded to in most flattering terms, 
Among other things, Sir Francis 
wrote © Your most valuable career 
has licited from all quarters 
nothing but praise, and it has 
obtained for you extension of service 
unparalleled in the career of any 
Indian official,’ In the year 1900, 
twelve months after his retirement, 
the Attorneys of the High Court did 
Mr. Belchambers honour by instal- 
ling his portrait in the Attorneys’ 
Library at the High Court. Sir 
Francis Maclean, .J., presided at 
red unveiling anne my, and among. 
the large gathering present were 
incinded ‘af the uiges not absent 
{rom Calentta and the most distin- 
guished members of the Bar and 
other branches of the legal jro- 
fession, On this occasion a presente~ 
tion was made to Mr. Belchambers 
ot a handsome silver tea service. 
‘Mr. Belchambers’ service dated 
from almost pre-historic times ; the 
legal world he entered as a youth 
was very different from the existing 
one. He was the last Registrar 
of the old Supreme Court and the 
first Registrar of its successor, 
the present High Court. He ree 
members the time when there 
were no Judgesof Indian descent, 
no Indian Barristers or Attorneys. 
His reminiscences include the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857, the ase 
sumption of the title of Empress 
‘of India by Queen Victoria, the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, now 
King-Emperor, and all the curious, 
epochmaking happenings of the 
Indian Empire daring the sixty 

ars since his arrival as a boy in 
atcutta. 


Chey. G. BETTONI, Vice. 
Consul for Italy {Officiating Consu) 
during the absence of Dr. Gorio}, 
was born at Bess, net Milan, 
aly, in le was 
eductted at Milan and holds a high 
degree in Classics. After finishing 
his education he travelled abroad 
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to obtain a knowledge of differs 
ent languages. He came to India 
in the year 1900, to take chatge of 
the mi: ment of the ‘' Societd 
Filatura Cascami Seta’’ of Milan 
in Bombay, the largest firm in the 
world in silk waste yarn manufac- 
ture, and is still looking after the 
firm's business. He was appointed 
Vice-Consul for Italy in the year 
1904. 


Licutevant-Colonel GEORGE 
FREDERICK WILLIAM 
BRAIDE, .8., Bchir, Victoria 
University {Manchester}, 4.3.0.8., 
Eng, 1ats., Inspector-General of 
Prisons, was born at Kasauli, India, 
in the ‘year 1862, and educated at 
the Owen College, Manchester, 














Lisut.-Col. G, F. W, Bratpz, 


He obtained his M.B. and B.Chir. 
degrees in 1886, and joined the 
indian Medical Service on the 31st 
Marsch 1887, arriving in India in 
November of the same year, For 
about three and a half years he was 
in military employ, but joined the 
Gal Motel Service, iialab, in 
x90, and was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Jas m Moottan China 
wen and Lahore, respectively. He 
was in charge of the Lahore Central 
Jail for thirteen years, and was 
at length permanently appointed 
Jesper Gener a Prisons, 

jab, in x whi ition he 
still holds, " 
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Mr. FRANCIS EDWARD BULL, 
Exccutive Engineer, Inngation De- 
partment, P, W. D:, Bareilly, was 
Fom'in England an’ the year” 1856 
and was educated at Marlborough. 
‘Alter pasing through the Cooper’s 
mit College, ‘he worked for one year 
‘on the Manchester Ship Canal, to 
gan a thorough and practical ex- 
perience of his pmfession. He came 
to India in the year 1890, and the 
same year he joined the service at 
Rurkr as an Assistant Engineer. 
One year tater he went to Abgarh, 
and after serving there for two years 
he was transferred to Meerut where he 
remamed for throe years. In the year 
tig he went to Cawupore as an Ex- 
veutive Engwneer, and after serving 
there for five years he was transferred 
to Bareilly wn the year 1gor, where 
he continues as an Executive En- 
guncer 1m the Imgation Department. 


Lieut..Cul. ROBERF NEI. 
CAMPBELL, 4.8, Ct, 1s, Civil 
Surgeon, Dacea, was born on the 
agth Septentbet_ 1854 and educated 
at Edinburgh, He joined the Indian 
Medical Service on Ist October 1877, 





Liut-Col, Rowert Nott Cacrscit. 


and until the year 1883 was im 
military employ. In that year he 
was aypomnted Civil Surgeon of 
Texpar, Assia Tn Agcy be 
subsequently served at Shillong and 
Ganhaty tul 1896, when he’ was 
appotnted to officiate as Semor 
Medical Officer and ex-officio Assist 
ant Supenntendent st Port Blur 
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an the Andaman Islands. In 1896, 
he retumed to Gauhati as Gel 
Surgeon and was subsequently 
traterred to Shillong te 1900, 
he was appointed Superintendent nf 
the Purnea Jail, and m the same 
year made Civil Surgeon of the 
Ist_ Class, and in Igor appointed 
to Dacca. He was appointed Lieu 
tenant-Colonel and specially selected 
fut mereased pay on Xst April 1904. 

War Sercices~N. E, Fiontier 
of India, N: Hills, 1879-80. 
Despatches G. G O 123 of 1880, 
Medal with clasp. Kavser--Hind 
Medal rst Class, 1900 


‘The Hon'ble Mr. Juytice PROTUL 


CHANDER (HATTERJI crx, 
Permanont Jwige, Chiel Coutt, 
Panjab, Lahore,” was born in 








Hon, Mr. Justice P.C, Cuarreryi. 
Cakufta m the year 2848, of an 


ancient and distinguished but 
decayed Kulin Brahmin family He 
received his catly trammg im the 
School of the General Assembly, 
‘Scotland, sn Caleutta, and took his 
degree of M.A in 1869 He became 
Bachelo: of Laws in 1870, and after 
being enrolled as » vakil of the 
Calcutta High Court, removed to 
Lahote to practise ut the Bar of the 
Chief Court, Punjab, where he quick> 
1s established a large practue In. 
1886 he was appomted a Mum- 
opal Commoner of Lahore by 
the Government. He remained on 
the Board tui th93, when he ree 


signed on bemg nonunated Judge 
of the Chief Court, m which post 
he first officiated in 1889, and was 
permanently appointed im 1894. He 
became a Fellow of the Ponjab 
University, by election, and was 
appointed Secretary to the Law 
Faculty, and elected Dean of the 
Faculty in 1898. On the recon- 
stitution of the Punjab University 
in_ 1905, he was re-appointed a 
Fellow and still holds the office. He 
has been Examuner in Law and other 
subjects to the University on several 
occasions, and maternally helped 
Sir Wilham Rattigan, the Vice- 
Chancellor, in framing the rules and 
regulations of the old University, for 
which service he was awarded the 
ttle of Ra Bahadur, He 1s Prest- 
dent of the Punjab Pubhe Library 
and of the Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Hindu Techical Institute, founded 
in 1897. He was made a CLE. at 
the Delht Coronation Durbar. 

Mr Chatters was also appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab Unt- 
versity im x90q. He takes a keen 
interest in Freemasonry, has passed 
through all the degrees, and holds 
the rank of Past Deputy District 
Grand Master. 


Mr, GEORGE SUMMERLY 
CARMICHAEL COLE, Superin- 








Mr, G. 8. C. Cour, 


tendent of Police, Lucknow, was 
bora in the year 1872 in London, 


and is the son of Col. H. H. Cole, 
nz, He was educated at Well- 
ington College, and came cut to 
India in 1890 when he joined the 
service of Government, in the Police. 
His first appointment was as 
Assistant District Superintendent 
of Police at Bareilly. His promo- 
tion has been extremely rapid as 
he was appointed to the substantive 
grade of District Superintendent in 
1892; a record as being the 
youngest District Superintendent 
in the service. He was in charge 
of the Lucknow District from 1894, 
but has recently been transferred 
to Mottra, 


The Hon. Mr. R.H. CRADDOCK. 
8.1, Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, was born in 
1864, and is the son of the late 
Surgeon-Major William Craddock, of 
the tst Goorkhas. He was educated 
at Wellington College, and at 
Keble College, Oxford, and entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1884. 
In December of that year he was 
posted to the Central Provinces, 
where the whole of his service has 
been spent. After the usual period 
of service as Assistant Commis- 
sioner, he was engaged for five 
years on Settlement work, and for 
a turther period of five years in 
Secretariat work, being appointed 
Chief Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces 
in 1900, Two years later he was 
appointed Commissioner of Nagpur, 
and in the following year he was 
made a Companion of the Order of 
the Star of India. 

The chief literary work on which 
he was engaged during this period 
included the Settlement Report of 
the Nagpur District, and the two 
Reports on the Famines of 1896-97 
and 1899-1900. He attended the 
Conference in 1893 in connexion 
with the Cadastral surveys of 
Behar, at the invitation of Sir 
Anthony MacDonnéll. He was also 
deputed to represent the Central 
Provinces in 1894 at a Conference 
regarding Land Records, convened 
by Sir Charles Elliott in Calcutta. 

In March, 1907, Mr. Craddock 
was appointed Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces and Berar, 
which latter area was amalgamated 
with the Central Provinces in 1902. 
Since he assumed charge of the 
‘Administration the principal mat- 
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ters that have occupied his atten 
tion have been the famine, so far 
afierts the Central Provinces, 
various experiments in connexion 
with the and sanitary im- 
provements in the city of Nagpur. 
‘With regard to the famine, the 
distress arising from the failure of 
the Monsoon, although it was 
serious, was at no time so great as 
in the neighbouring provinces, and 
the position was rendered less criti 
cat by the advent of timely rain, 
But at the beginning of 1908 the 
Government was forced to review 
its financial position in order to 
decide what allotments should be 
made for famine relief, and what 
services could be reduced for that 
purpose, At the beginning of the 
‘year, 70,000 people were in rece 

of relief, but the ordinary relief 
works were sufficient in most dis- 
tricts to provide for the require- 
ments of the labouring classes. 
Village works were opened in two 
districts, and special relief was 
given to weavers, gratuitous relief 
being afforded to other classes. 
With regard to crop experiments, 
a fair measure of success attended 
the various experiments carried 
out by the Government ta discover 
suitable additions to the commercial 
crops of the Chattisgarh Division. 
The mast interesting were those 
connected with jute, the cultivation 
of which, under the supervision af 
an expert from Dacca, is being 
attended with encouraging results. 
In mining concessions there has 
been something of a boom, and the 
Government has been flooded with 
applications for prospecting and 
mining concessions, many of the 
applicants being Indians, and 
Indian capital bemg largely utilized. 
‘Manganese, coal, iron, and other 
minerals have heen discovered in 
varions places, and hopes are enter- 
tained that there is a great future 
before the Central Provinces in the 
development of its mineral re 
sources. In municipal matters, the 
Hon. Mr. Craddock has shown 
great interest, and his previous 
$ rvic~ as Commissioner of Nagpur 
has enabled bim to fully appreciate 
the needs of the chief city. To re- 
Heve the congestion in crowded 
localities, the Government has 
acquired and handed over to the 
Municipality extensive plots of 
land in the outskirts of the city ; 
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new roads are being made, the 
new water-works scheme, which will 
relieve the uncertainty of the pre» 
sent supply, will soon be an accom- 
plished faet, and another large 
scheme, that of the drainage, is 
nearing completion. 

The Hon. Mr. Craddock was 
married, in 1888, to Frances 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of 
General H.R. ‘Browne, le is a 
member of the East India United 
Service Club, 


Mr, HENRY DUFFIELD 
CRAIK, mA, Los, Registrar, 
Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, was 
bornin January, 1876, in Engtend, 
and educated at Eton, and at Oxford 
University where he took the B.A. 
degree in 1898, Passing into the 
Indian Civil Service. lhe was posted 
to the Punjah, wher: he served as 
Assistant Commiss:nner in several 
districts, on plagueand general duty, 
He officiated as Registrar, Chief 
Court, Punjab, from April to October 
1903, and was appointed substantive 
Registrar in March 90s, 


Major RICHMOND TREVOR 
CRICHTON, Indian Army, Super- 
intendent, Bengal Service, Survey of 
Andia, was born in 1864 at Caleutte, 
and educated at Edinburgh, Scot 
land. He joined Sandhurst Coll 
in 1885, cand beat Fore fl 

my, being attached to the and 
Battalion, ‘Highland Light Infantry, 
in 1884. The same year he artived 
in India, He served with H. 1.1. 
for about five years, until, in October 
188, he was admitted to ‘the Bengal 
Staff Corps, and the same year ap- 
pointed to the Survey of India as 
Assistant Superintendent. Till 1891 
he served with this Department in 
the North-West Provinces, and in 
November of that year was trans- 
ferred to Bengal, where he was in 
charge of the Cadastral Survey in 
Orissa, Yn 1893 he was appointed to 
the charge of the Behar Survey, and 
in 895 was gagctted Superintend- 
ent of Provincial Surveys, 
which appointment he now holds, 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
DINSHA DHANJIBHAI DAVAR, 
the first Parsee Judge on the Bench 
of the Bombay High Court, was 
born on the 6th of November in 
the year 1856. He commenced his 
education in the Proprietary High 
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Schoal, Bombay, from where he 
passed the University Entrance 

xamination. He then joined the 
Elphinstone College during the time 
of Sir Phillip Wodehouse and Mr. 
Oxenham. In College life he was 
not only bright and foremost in 
his studies, but was also prominent 
im football, cricket, and amateur 
theatricals. His contemporaries in 
College were Sir Jamsetiee Jijibhoy, 
the late Dastur Peroze Jamasp, and 
Mr, Jchangir Dossabhoy Framjee. 
In t8y7 he went to England and 
jomed the Middle Temple, and was 
called at the Trinity Term of 1880. 
He was admitted an Advocate of 
the Bombay High Court in August 
of the same year. At that fime 





‘The Hon, Mr, Justice D.D. Davar, 


there wana glut ot Barristers at the 
High Court, but he sought other 
fields, and soon distinguished him- 
self at the Small Cause Court for 
Ins astuteness and grasp of com= 
mercial questions, and in the Police 
Courts hy Tis conduct of criminal 
cases In the Durant Blackmailing 





‘ase and the Tilak Case he 
fought with great ity, and 
distinguished himself in’ cross- 


examinat.on. In the latter case he 
was associated with the late Mr. 
Pugh of Calcutta, He was also 
jouer Counsel to. Sir Griffiths 
vans when he fought aut the great 
Partition ease, knew 28 the Moot 
fethe Case. After 1896, he gave 
is undivided attention to the High 
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Court, and from 1898 his career has 
been one of uninterrupted success. 
He has been entrusted with a very 
large number of briefs, entailng 
long and arduous hours of labour. 
His practice was a very lucrative 
‘one, especially in commercial cases, 
on which he brought a wonderful 
knowledge of native book-keeping 
to bear. He was also recognised as 
one of the cleverest cross-examiners 
in criminal cases. The Junior 
Native Bar owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for the manner in which he 
fonght for the equality of rights 
of Native and Evropean Bar- 
isters practising in the Bombay 
High Court. He broke down all 
the distinctions that had hitherto 
existed, by his individudlity and 
the able and hearty manner in 
which he co-operated in cases 
with Messrs. Macpherson, Lang, 
and other leading lights of the 
local bar, In accepting the post 
of Judge in the Bomhay High 
Court, Mr. Davar gave up a large 
practice, but the appointment 
could not but be gratifying, as 
it was not of his own seeking. 
His nomnation as a Judge was 
gazetted in London on the roth 
of October, 1906. Mr. Davar's 
various attainments, and his great 
experience of the different Courts 
of Law in Bombay, specially 
qualify him for the post he has 
attained. 


‘Mr. JAMES GOULDING DAVIS, 
Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, India. was born at 
Rurki, 12th February 1858, and 
educated at Bishop Cotton School, 
Simla. He graduated as an Assistaut 
Enginewr from the College of Civil 
Engineering at Rurki and was 
appointed to the General Branch 
of the P.W.D. on 6th October 1879. 
He was employed for 15 years in 
the districts bordering the X.-W. 
Frontier, principally on the construc- 
tion and maintenance of frontier 
toads and posts. The most import- 
ant of the frontier roads on the 
construction of which he was em- 
ploved, are the main road extending 
from Khushalgath on the Indus 
through Kohat and Bannu to Dera 
Ismail Khon; that from Kohat up 
the Miranzai’ Valley to the Upper 
Kurram Valley; and the military 
toad from Oghi to Darband along 








the Black Mountain frontier of the 
Hazara District. He was several 
times selected for employment 
beyond the frontiers of the Derajat, 
Kohat and Hagara Districts, and 
his services were lent to the Political 
Department in connection with the 
opening up of the Gumal Pass in 
1890-91, by the construction of the 
first road with mili ts from 
Murtaza to Khajuri Kach, and the 
bridging of the Gumal River. For 
his work in the Gumal Pass he 
received the thanks of Government. 
He was, soon after his return to the 
Pp ., again transferred to the 
Political Department ard sent up to 
the Kurram Valley (1893-94), wl 

he built the station of Parachenar 











Mr. J. G, Davis, 


with ts fort and militia lines, directly 
under the southern face of the Sufod 
Koh Mountains, and guarding the 
Piewar Kota) Pass into the Hariob 
Valley on the west, and the Argam 
Pass into Ningrihar on the north, 
and dominating the Afghan Province 
of Khost on the south. 

In 1895 his services were trans- 
ferred fo the Imigation Branch of 
the Punjab, and he served at first 
on the Bari Doab and Western 
Jumna Canals. From 1g00 onward 
he has been chiefly connected with 
surveys on and between the Sutlej 
and “Ravi Rivers for irrigation 
schemes, and in the preparation of 
projects under two Chief Engineers 


of the Panjah Irrigation Depart- 
ment, Messrs. Preston and Benton, 
to whom he acted as personal assist- 
ant. Two schemes were drawn up 
for the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
and one for the Upper Chenab 
Canal, and on the plans thus formn- 
Tated, large cauals are now under 
construction. Hy the Irrigation 
Branch his setvices have twice been 
Tent to the Government of the 
North-West Frontier Province, to 
advise on irrigation matters in the 
Bannu and Guma} Valleys, 

Mr, Davis 1» now w charge ol the 
Lower Bart oa Canal Con- 
struction Cercle, and hay m addition 
several other surveys and projects 
in hand, the pranc.pal of which are 
connected with the control of the 
Korram and Gumal rivers for irri- 
gation in the Banu and Dera Ismail 
Khan Districts on the frontier, and 
for the construction uf weirs and 
canals for irrigating the Sutlej Valley 
and the desert uplinds of Bikan t 
and Bahawalpur. 


Mr, E, HALDEMAN DENNISON, 
Consu} for the Ur 
of America, Bombay 
in Columbus, Ohio. U. 
a 1872, and was educ 

‘ale College and St, Paul's School, 
Concord, New Hampshire. In the 
year 1892 he went to the West, 
and was appornted Agent of Navajo 
Indians in 1894. He was after- 
wards transferred to Washington 
Indian Office in 1898. In the year 
1903 he entered the Consular Service 
and was sent to Canada, and im 
906 he was transferred to Bombay’ 
as Consul for U.S. A. He is the 
grandson of the late Mr. Wilham 
Dennison, who was Governor of 
Ohio, U. S. A., and afterwards 
Postmaster-General in the Cabinet 
of President Lincoln. 









The Hon'ble Mr. STEPHEN 
FINNEY, ¢.1z., Manager, North- 
Western Railway of India, and 
Member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council, was bom in England in 
1852 and educated at Clifton 
College, He entered the Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper's Hill, 
whence he passed into the 
Indian Public Works service in 1874. 
His first appointment was as 
Assistant Engineer, Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, in charge of Rung- 
pur Sub-Division. In 1877 he was 

ar 
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placed in charge of the Jalpaiguri 
istrict as District Engineer, and 
jin the following year appointed 
Assistant Manager, Northern Bengal 
Railway, at that time not yet amal- 
famated with the Eastern Bengal 
tate Railway. This post he held 
tll the year 188, when be was trans: 


feired ta the Southern Mabratta 


Hon, Br. S. FInwey, 


Railway a Assistant Clue! Engi- 
neer. In 2884 he went on furlough 
and on Ine return was appointed 
again to the Eastern Hengal State 
Railway as Ass'stant Manager, 
The Eastern Hengal and Northern 
Bengal Railways were amalyamat- 
ed mn the year 1887, and Mr, Finney 
received the appo.ntment of 
Deputy Manager of the combined 
systems. In 1891 he was promoted 
to the post of Manager of the com- 
hned. systems, and this appoint 
ment he held till 1899, during 
which period he did’ excellent 
service in bringing the sys 
tem under us charge to a high 
degree of efficiency. In the latter 
year he was transierred as Manager 
to the important North-Western 
Railway. This system is second 
only to the East Indian Railway 
in point of commercial importance, 
taking seoond place, so far as 
gross earnings are concerned, and 
being in this respect far in advance 
of any other Indian railway, with 
the abave exception. From a stra- 
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tegic point of view the North-West- 
ern Railway is the most important 
in India, as here the fines of 
railway which protect the NW. 
Frontier, converge. The selection of 
Mr. Finney for the onerous post of 
Manager ot this great system is 4 
sufficient testimonial to the esteem 
in whch his services are held by 
the Government of India. In 1905 
Mr. Finney was appointed a Member 
ot the Punjab Legislative Council, 
and he has received the Companion+ 
ship of the most Eminent Order of 
the Indian Empire. 


Mr, JOSEPH EDWARD GAB. 
ETT, Consulting Engineer for Rail- 
ways, Lucknow Circle, was born 
vm Ireland in the year’ 185. He 
received his primary education at 
Cheltenham College, ‘and afterwards 
joined the Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Cooper's Hili, rom whence 
he passed out in the year 1877 and 
was posted to the Burma Railways 
as an Assistant Enginecr. He was 
transferred ta India and joined the 
Rajputana Railway in May 1878. 
In T8Xs his services were lent to the 


Me, J, E. Gapaurt, 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. In 1888 he officiated for 
nine months as Managet of the Jodh- 
pore Railway, From 188g to 1893 he 
was engaged in the construction of the 
railway from Jodhpore to Bikanir, 
and from the year 1893 he was 
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appomted as State Engineer to the 
Beanie State, and also officiated 
as M uf the Jodhpore- 
Bikanit Railway from March to 
December 1894 and June to October 
1895. He was Deputy Consulting 
Engineer for Ralways at Calcutta 
fram 1900 to 1903. In the year 1965 
he was promoted to Superintend- 
ing Engincer, aud in December of 
the same year le was appointed 
Congulting Engineer tor Railways, 
Lucknow Circle, in which capacity 
hw is still serving, 


The Hon'ble SIR CHANDRA 
MADHUB GHOSE, Senior Pussne 
Judge of the High’Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort William in Bengal, 
was born at Bicrampur in the 
Distriet of Dacca, in the year 1839, 
of a Kayastha family, his tather 
bemg Rai Durga Prosact Ghose, 
Bahadur, Deputy Collector. In 
those days, Eastern Bengal, in 
which Bicrampur 1s situated, was 
not so advanced as it has since 
hecome, and there were small 
chances of obtaining the necessary 
education to fit the young Chan- 
dm Madhub for the hattle of life 
im those parts, The Kayasthas, 
however, wherever found, are 
an energetic class, of great t- 
{elligence, clarming descent from 








Chitragupta of primeval age, 
and ‘belonging to the class 
of Kshettriyas. who in ancient 
Hindu times were the warrior 


caste and ranked next lu the Brah- 
mans, Rat Durga Prosad enact- 
ed the part of a wise parent and 
laced his son in the centre of 
learning in the Province, Calcutta, 
where he attended the Hindu and 
the Presidency Colleges, at that 
time the leading scholastic institu- 
tions for Hinds lads. These were 
days before the introduction of the 
new University system in Calcutta, 
but in the very first year the Uni- 
versity was established, the young 
student cd creditably the 
Entrance Examination, Owing to 
ithealth, Chandra Madhub was not 
able, or permitted, to pursue bis 
stuilies to obtain a Degree i the 
University, but was compelled to 
rest awhile in ordet to re 
cuperate, Later, when restored 
to health, he rejuined the Presi- 
dency College, and subsequent! 
jeined ithe Law Class of that Col 
lege with a view to qualify fora 
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forensie career. Here he had the 
advantage of studying law under 
a lawyer of attam- 
ments in the person of Mr. Witham 
Austin Montriou, then Professor 
of Law at the Presidency Col 

and also Advocate of the old Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Ghose did well 
under the able tuition of the 
eminent Professor. He was an 
earnest student, with great natural 
abilities, which fitted him for the 
profession, and he won the regard 
‘of Professor Montriou in whose 
estimation he stood high, a good 
omen for the ultimate success of 
the present learned Judge. In the 
twenty-second year of his life, 1860, 
Mr. Ghose passed with credit the 





ir CHANDRA MADUUB Gxose, 





Hoo. 


Law Examination which author- 
ized him to practise as a pleader, 
His first venue was Burdwan 
where he met with success as a 
pleader. Within six months he 
was appointed Government Plead 
et by the Government, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Beaufort, then Su- 
perintendent and Remembrancet 
of Legal Affairs. His old friend, 
Mr, Montriou, stood sponsor to 
him on this occasion. Having been 
asked by Mr. Beaufort to recom- 
mend someone for the post, he 
mentioned Mr. Ghose, which his 
knowledge of that gentleman’s at- 
tainments enabled him to do without 
suspicion of favour. Mr. Ghose 


did not retain the post Jong, throw: 
ing it up on finding that he eould 
not work in y with the 
local Collector. He accepted a 
Position under Government as De- 
puty Collector He held this posi- 
tion for a very short period only. 
In this manner he was headed off 
by fate from travelling by avenues 
which would have led him away 
from the true goal which he has 
since attained, and the honours 
awaiting lum. A provincial plead- 
ership under Government or the 
position of an Uncovenanted Civd 
Servant, however distinguished, 
would but il have compensated 
him for his present elevated posi- 
tion, Mr. Ghose, after these ten- 
tative efforts, entered the line of 
his true vocation, and joined the old 
Sadar Court at Calcutta. Before 
jong, the Sadar and Supreme Courts, 
which had been separate institutions 
from the beginning of British rule 
in Bengal, were fused into one, thus 
giving rise to the institution known 
as the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal. Mr, Ghose 
came to the Calcutta Bar with con- 
siderable experience gained in his 
Mofussi] career, and though at that 
time there were Hindu advocates 
of brilhant abilities senior to him 
im the profession, he acquired a 
fair proctice from the beginning. 
His old preceptor, Mr. Montriou, 
had never lost sight of him, and 
at this time we find Mr. Ghose 
acting for that gentleman as Pro- 
fessor of Mofussil Law 1n the Presi- 
dency College durmg six months 
in the year. In the great Rent 
case which was argued before a 
full bench of fifteen Judges, when 
Dwarka Nath Mitter (subsequently 
raised to the Bench) was opposed 
to Mr. Doyne, a leading advocate 
of the day, Mr. Ghose acted as 
Junior to Mr. Mitter, and was con- 
sidered to have rendered very eff 
ctent service to his chief. Among 
his compeers, Dwarka Nath and 
Romesh Chandra Mutter (after- 
wards knighted and appointed a 
member of the Supreme Council) 
were raised to the Bench, where 
Mr. Ghose has since followed them. 
This left a clearer field for the rap- 
idly rising advocate, and he soon 
attained leading rank and a very 
wide practice. For some years, Mr, 
Ghose held a position among Cal- 
cutta advocates second to none, 


bis reputation standing very high 
*3 an able, fearless and conscien- 
tious lawyer. In 1884, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. A vacancy on 
the Bench occurring in the year 
1885, Sir Richard Garth, then 
Chief Justice, and the other Judges 
of the Court nominated Mr. Ghose 
for the post, and the appointment 
was duly confirmed by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. In the same 
year, he was appointed a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University, and was 
President of the Faculty of Law 
for three years, He has held the 
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lughest distinction which the law 
has to bestow for over twenty 
years, and during that time has 
earned a great reputation for his 
grasp of facts, for the soundness 
of his law, the wisdom of his deci- 
sions, and for his dependence. 
He has thoroughly justified, daring 
the whole of his long service, 
the promotion which raised him 
to be a member of the Bench. He 
1s now the Senior Puisne Judge of 
the High Court, and was recently 
appointed to act for the Chief 
Justice in the absence of the latter, 
as his great countryman, Romesh 
Chandra Miter, acted for the Chief 
Justice of his day. In recognition 
of his services, Majesty the 
King eonferred on him the dig- 
nity of Knighthood in July 1906. 
There is no higher distinetion pos- 
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sible under the British Government 
than to be, or to act for, the Chief 
Justice of Bengal. It should be 
added that Sir Chandra Madhub 
Ghose has for some years been 
known as an earnest social refor- 
mer, and 1s the prectical leader of 
the Bengal Kyasht Shobha. He 
acted as President of the Indian 
Soctal Conference in December 1906. 


Chey. Dr. G. GORIO, Consul 
for Italy, Bombay, was born at 
Brescia, near Milan, Italy, in the 
year 1872. He was educated m 
Vemice and took the degree of 
D.CL. in the Uae of Munich. 
Alter acting at the Itaban Con- 
sulate at Berlin, he came to 
India in 1903 as Consul for Italy 
in Bombay. 


Mr. WILLIAM BORMAN GRAY 
Chuef Examiner of Accounts, North- 
Western Railway, Lahore, was barn 
in 1854 at Cawnpore. He was sent 


to England for his education, which 
he recewved at Wellington College. 
In 1875 he returned to India, and 


jom 


‘the Public Works Department 





Me, W, B, Gray, 
in the following year, when he was 
posted to the Government of India 


Accounts Department ; and, in the 
course of his service, he served in 
nearly all the Railway Offices con- 
Tay ba the Government Audit. 

in 1897 he wasspecially appointed to 
the Auditorship of the ‘Aceum-Bengal 
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Railway, and continued in that post 
til rg0o. In ror he acted in the 
appointment of Deputy Accountant- 
General forinspection daty. He has 
held charge of the three principal 
State ways, viz, the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, Eastern 

Stato Railway, and the 
North-Western Railway. His 
service of 3x years has been entirely 
in the Railway Branch. 


Mr, HENRY BENNIS GREEN, 
(R. I. E. College}, Superintending 
Engineer, Darjeeling, was born in 
Treland on ast July, 1862, and 


Mr, HH, Grexx, 


joined the service in 1883 as Assist- 
ant Engineer, For the next two 
years, his services were utilized on 
the Indian State Railways, In 1886 
he was transferred to Baluchistan 
temporarily, but in 1888 returned 
to the service of the a) Govern 
ment, He has sisen through the 
various grades, during services which 
extend fo most districts of Bengal, 
to his present position of Superin- 
tending Engineer, Mr. Green was 
in the Si i iti 

also served with the Thibet Mission 


of 1903-4. He was appointed to 
his present post in Mareh 1903, 


Surgeon-General JOHN PHILIP 
GREANY, uD. MCH, LM, LHS, 
was born n July 185x and educat- 
ed at Queen’s College, Cork, and 
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Rotunda Ho,pital, Dublin, graduat- 
ing from the Queen's University 
now the Royal {nish University) in 
1874. He came to India in Novem 
ber 1875, was posted on general duty 
and attached to the Goculdas Tejpal 
Howpital, “Bombay, Among the 
many civil and military appoint- 
ments whch have teen held by 
hhim, those deserving of notice arc, 
his connection with the roth, r8th, 
and 24th Bombay Nat ve Infantry 
Regiments, the Civil Surgeoncies 
of Kaladgi, Kaita, Satara, Beigaam, 
Wharwar and Poona; at the last- 
named plice he was als» Supe in- 
tenilont of the Byramji Jeejeebhov 
Medical School. He was Doputy 
San.tary Comm’ssioner, Southern 
Division, from 1878-79 and the 
following year acte las Superintent!- 
int af the Yerrowds Central Jai, 
Poona. Before acting as Secretary 
to the Surgeon-Gevcral with the 
Government af Bimbay in 1883-84 
he held the post of (he Supermtend- 
vat of the Colaba Lunatic Asylum, 
1882-83, In x902 he was re-trans- 
lerred to the Military Department 
and deputed to Aden, and in the 
year following to Karachi, in both 
of which distnets he wa- the P.M.O. 








Surgn onl, Jony Pantie Griaxy, 


He assumed charge of the affice of 
Surgeon-General with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in May 1905 
Surgeon-General Greany was 
thanked by the Government and 
received six months! pensionable 
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service a5 a reward for work done 
m connection with the fam‘ne of 
1877. He is a member of ‘the 
Bntish Medical Association; the 
irish Medical Graduates Association ; 
the Associat on of Military Surgeons 
of the United States of America, 
and the Bombay Medical and 
Physica Asvciation. 


The Hon'ble Mr. RICHARD 
GREEVEN, Legal Remembrancer 
to the Government of the United 
Provinces, at present officiating 35 
2nd Additional Judicial Commis+ 
sioner for Oudh, was born on the 
4th September 1866, in London, of 
German parents. He was a Scholar 
and Exinbitioner of Dulwich College 
and junior student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He joined the Indian Crvil 
Service on the roth September 
1887, and, haying taken lus degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in the Law 
Finals and having been called to the 
Rar from the Inner Temple, he 
arrived in India at the close of 1888, 
heing posted as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector to Benares. He 
held various executive and judicial 
apnain ont until appointed an 

Inder-Secretary to Government, 
subsequently acting as jai 
Secretary and as Legal Remem- 
brancer. After leaving the Secre- 
fariat m 1897 he was employed, 
principally as D:strict_and Sessions 
Julge, in'various d stricts, until, in 
tga, he was appointed to afficiate, 
and was subsequently confirmed, 
as Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India im the Legislative 
Department. During this period 
he took a leading part in the pre- 
paration of the Bill for the Revision 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, and 
was depnted to report on the laws 
and regulations of the Penal Settle- 
ment at Port Blair. He left the 
Government of India in 1904 for 
lus present appointment, and has 
since then been a Member and 
Secretary of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council. Mr. Greeven 
interested himself actively in the 
Volunteer movement as a Captain 
of the Simla Volunteer Rifles. He 
ws Past Master of Lodge “ Philan- 
Uhrophy with Independence”? E. 
and holds the position of D. G. J. 
D. in the Provincial Grand Lod; 
of Bengal. He has attained the 
18th Degree and is a District Grand 
Sword Bearer in the Order of 














Knights Templar, Mr. Greeven 
has made a special study of Conti- 
vental Freemasonry in the 18th 
century, and has written essays 
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aid pamphlets on some of the more 
obscure forms of popular religion 
wn Northern India. 


Mr, HENRY DALY GRIFFIN, 
Dsstrict aad Sessions Judge, Luck 
how, was born in Mayo, Ireland, 
mn the year 1864, and was educated 
ut Black Rock College, near Dublin. 
He obtained a classical scholarship 
irom the Royal University of Ire- 
land and took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in the year 1885, from the 
same University, He passed the 
open competition for the Indian 
Cuil Service in 1883 and joined the 
s rice in India in 2855, He was 
appointed Judge of the Farrukha- 
ip ioke Uuited Provinces, 
n 1893, Since then he has served 
as Judge in several districts, and in 
1904 was posted to Lucknow, In 
the year 1906 he officiated as Second 
Additiona Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh, He has recently been 
aypomted to officiate as a Puisne 
Judge of the High Court, Allahabad. 


Mr. ABUL HASSAN, Third 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Calcutta, 
zon of Moulvie Mohumed Bukhsh, 
a leading pleader of the Patna Bar, 
was educated at Patna College 
and subsequently at the Presi- 


dency College. In 1877 he went 
to England to complete his studies, 
and in 1880 he was called to 
the Bar. In the same year he 
joined the Calcutta High Court. 
He practised till 1887, when he was 
appointed Registrar of the Presi- 
dency Court of Small Causes. In 


q he officiated for six months’ 


as the Chief Judge of that Court. 
Mr. Abul “Hassan has always 
taken a keen and lively interest 
in the advancement—social and 
moral—of his community Mainly 
to his efforts is due the foundation 
of the well-known Calcutta Maho- 
medan Orphanage, which was 
founded in the year 1895, and for 
which there was a pressing need, 
[tis now in a flourishing condition 
nd it is to be hoped that the publ:c 
arse will readily unloosen itselt 
to support 0 philantrophie an 
institution, Mr. Hassan belongs to 
a wellknown literary family ot 
Behar, His father was the author 
af the ‘Lives of the Persian Poets’ 
and his brother, Khan Bahadur 
Khuda Buksh Khan, c.1-E., the well- 
known Bibliophile, besides possess 
ing fine collection of Oriental MSS. 
1s the author of “ Mahboob-ul- 
Lobab,” a work on the lines 
of the "Kitab-ul-Fehrist" of Ibu 
Nadiem. 


Mr, WILLIAM FREDERICK 
HESKETH, Calcutta, was boru i 
1840, and at 14 years of age entered 
an Engineer’s ‘shop in the East 
End of Londan and there worked 
at the pinfession for seven years 
Tu the year 1861 he joined the 
Great Northern Railway where he 
remained until 1865 when_he 
proceeded to joit the Mauritius 
Railway under covenant, staying 
with the island line until the close 
of the year 1872, In the beginning 
of 1873 his services were entertained 
by the Cape Government Railways 
for the special purpose of bringing 
ut various locomotives from Messrs. 
Manning and Wardels of Leeds, to 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, and 
there to erect them, After perform- 
ing this duty, he remained in 
charge of the Workshops at North 
End, Port Elizabeth. He was 
subsequently employed to travel 
round the coast to repair Cay 
Receife and Bird Island Lights. He 
was further employed a5 General 
Foreman of Workson Sunday River 
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Bridge, afterwards Nown up by the 
Boers during the war. Tn 1879 Mr. 
Hesketh, having left South Africa, 
proceeded to joi the South Indian 
Railway under covenant as Shop and 
Loco. Foreman, and was placed in 
charge of the Madura Workshops. 
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Subsequently he was transferred to 
Cuddalore to erect large new work- 
shops for the Railway, which, when 
finished, Mr. Hesketh was "given 
charge of. He remained in charge 
at Cuddalore till he left the South 
Indian Railway in ‘the year 1885. 
Mr. Hesketh thea joined the Burma 
Railways as Head Fitter at the 
Insein Works. In 1887 he was pr0- 
inoted to Construction Foreman on 
the line from Toungoo to Mandalay, 
where Mr. J. W. Buyers carried out 
the celebrated record of two miles 
aday construction. He was alter- 
wards Foreman of Yamethin station 
from 1888 to 1893, when at the re- 
quest of Mr. Buyers his services 
were transferred ty the Assam- 
Bengal Railway, oa which line he 
served till the year 1901, when he 
had to leave the district owing to 
breakdown of his health, He then 
again joined the Burma Railways 


but had to resign in 1903 owing to 
ilbealth, Mr Hesketh then joted 
the Murshidabad-Krishnagar con- 
struction to erect and supetintend 
the working of a large land steam 
dredger, and is still on the same 
work at Kanchrapara. 
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Captain FREDERICK CHRIS- 
TIAN HIRST, Indian Army, 
Officiating Deputy Superintendent, 
Survey of India, and Superintendent 
of Bengal Surveys, was born in 
England in 1874 and educated 
at Bath College, and later at 
Sandhurst. He joined the Army 
on February 20th, 1895, being 
posted to. the goth, Manchester 
Regiment. He arrived in India on 
the and April 1895, and served 
with the above regiment until 
appointed Wing Officer in the 2and 
Bombay Infantry. In 1899 he 
was appointed a Deputy Assistant 
Commissary-General, and in the 
following year joined the Survey 
of Lidia on probation, as an Assist 
ant Superintendent. The rest of 
his service has heen in this depart+ 
ment, durmg which time he has 
been stationed at Dehra Dun, andin 
Behar, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Chota Nagpore, until he was pros 
moted to the pasition he now holds, 


Mr. EDWARD RALEIGH 
JARDINE, Presideacy Post Mase 
ter. Bombay, was horn in the year 
1858 in the Bombay Presidency, 
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and educated at Southsea, After 
completing his education, Mr. Jar- 
dine was appointed to the Marine 
Postal Service in 1876, He was 
Assistant Mail Officer in 1876 and 
became Mail Officer in 1877, He 
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was Superintending Examiner, Per- 
san Gull Division, from 1886 to 
1888, Officiated as Deputy Post 
Master, Bombay, in 1889. Aden 
was his next sphere of activity 
where he was Post Master in 1890. 
Mr. dine was on special duty in 
the Director-General’s Office in 1893 
and was made Deputy Post Master, 
Bombay, in the same year. Two 
years later Mr. Jardine was acting 
Presidency Post Master, Bombay. 
In 1figg Mr. Jardine was Post Master 
of Rangoon. From aly 1902 to 
March 1903, he acted as Deputy 
Post. Master-General, Burma. Mr. 
Jardine became Presidency Post 
Master, Bomhay, in April 1903. 
‘npecial mention was made” of 
Mr. Jardine to the Government 
of India in the Director-General’s 
Annual Report of 1898-9, for ine 
troducing the new and useful sys- 
tem of continuous delivery in Bom 
bay. Again in the report of 1y00- 
or Mr. jardine is meat tioned ine, 
stopping opium smuggling through 
the Mf Offices, oma and tor 
organizing Postal arrangements in 
Rangoon, Once again, ia the 
1903-04 Report, i, Jardine’ name 
figures for rere postal ar- 
tangements in Bombay. and for 
mtrocucing @ system of accurate 
postal maps of ccliveries in the 
residency Towns. 





The Hon’ ble Mr, Justice DONALD 
CAMPBELL JOHNSTONE, 1, 
Judge, Chief Court, Punjab, Lah 
was born in 3857, in India, and 
received hiseducation at the Edin- 
burgh Academy. Passing into the 
Indtan Civil Service, he came out to 
India in 1879, and was appomted 
Assistant Commissioner, Lahore. 
His services were placed at the 
isposal of the Bombay Government 
tn 1882, when he was appointed 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate. 
His services were next requisitioned 
hy the Punjab Government in 1884, 
ind he held appointments, first as 
lunor Secretary and later on as 
Senior Secretary to the Fimancial 
Commissioner, from 2887 to rR9r, mn 
which period he compiled an Excise 
Manual for the Punjab and wrote 
pamphletson certain Punjab indus 
tries. He was promoted to District 
Judge in 1892, which post. he filled 
sor two years. He officiated as Divi- 
sional Judge in 1894, and was made 
permanent therein in 1895. He was 
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placed on special duty as Additional 
Sessions Judge at Karnal in 1897, 
and again in the following year he 
was placed on special duty to en- 
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luite into the char, inst Sar 
dar Gurdial Man Sigh. ln 002 he 
affciated as Judge, Chief Court. He 
took up the officiating appointment 
of Temporary Additional Judge, 
Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore, on 
15, and was appointed First Tem- 
porary Additiana) Judge the same 
vear, and Officiating Judge, Chief 
Court, Panjab, Lahore, m 1906. 


Mr. GEORGE ALFRED KEAT- 
INGE, Secretary and Superintend- 
ent, Municipal “ Board, Mussoorie. 
was born at Jullundur, in the 
Punjab, in the year 1856. He was 
educated at Hollyvitle Park College, 
Dublin. He took his degree at Trni- 
ty College, Dubhn, in 1872, and threo 
years later came out to India in the 
service of the Railways, holding the 
post of Chief Inspector for many 
years. After leaving railway em- 
ployment, Mr. Keatinge worked as 
a Contractor for rays_in the 
Public Works and Canal Depart- 
ments, and in 1897 he was appointed 
Secretary and Superintendent of the 
Municipal Board, Mussoorie. Under 
his sapervision the financial posi- 
tion of the Mussoorie Municipality 
has notably improved, the collec- 
tions from taxes have been much 








increased and eopeaditare in ‘all 
departments greatly reduced. Since 
his appointment the very import- 
ant scheme, which pro- 
vided a shoot to all the 
Mussootie sewage to Beatra, has 
been carried out. At Bhalru it is 
turned on to the farm where fodder 
1s grown for the conservancy cart- 
bullocks. During recent years the 
new hydro-electric scheme was 
introduced, and the burden 
of the correspondence fell on Mr. 
Keatinge, and all the work in con- 
nection with it had to pass through 
his hands. 


Mr. EDWARD AUSTIN 
KENDALL, 1.¢,8., Additional Ses- 
sons Judge, Meerut, United Provin- 
ces, was born in 1871 im London 
aid educated at Bedford Grammar 
School, He was a classical exhibi- 
tor of John’s College, Cambridge. 
He joined the LCS, on sth Septem- 
er 1892, and came to India in Oc 
tober the same year, and was first 
posted to Moradabad as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector. He served 
in the same capacity, and as Joint 
Magistrate, in different districts till 
1899, from which year he officiated 
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as District. and Sessions Judge. 
Onretum from furlough in 1904 
he was appointed to Meerut as 
Additional Judge there. In 3891 
he was engaged on Special Plague 
duty at Hurdwar. i 


Hoo ble Mr. Justice Kensixcton, 


and educated_at Marlborough and 
University College, Oxford. He 
came to India in 1877 as a member 
of the S.CS., and was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner, Lahore, 
early in 1878. After serving in 
several districts, he jomned’ the 
Settlement Department in 1880 
as Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Hoshiarpur. In 1883, alter a short 
period as Under-Secretary to Go- 
vernment, he was appointed Settle- 
ment Officer of Amballa, continuing 
in the district as Deputy Com- 
missioner on completion of the 
Settlement. From 1890 to 1892 
he served under the Government 
of, India as Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary in the Finance 
Department, reverting to the 
Punjab, on retum from furlough 
in 189§, as Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar. In 1896 and 1897 he 
held the appointment of Accountant- 
General at Allahabad, till he joined 
the Jucicial Department of the 
Punjab as Divisional Judge in 
November 1897, He has since 
temained in that department, serving 
in the Jullundur, Delhi and Lahore 
Divisions, and ‘after acting as a 
‘Judge of the Chief Court during x902, 
he was permanently appointed in 
that post in December 2904. 
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Dr. JOHN WALTER LEATHER, 
PhD., F.C, &., Imperial Agri- 
caltural Chemist, and at present 
officiating Director of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, Pusa, was 
bom at Rainhil! in Lancashire on 
December 26th, 1860. He received 
the principal part of his education 
as a chemist at the hands of August 
Kekule at Bonn, Germaay, between 
the years 1883 and 188. There- 
after, for six years, he was senion 
assistant to Dr. J.A. Voelcker at the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, He joined the Indian Agricul 
tural Department in November 1% 
as Agricultural Chemist, which ap- 
pointment he has held continuously. 
‘The records of his work on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry for Ird’a have been 
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published chiefly in the Agricultural 
Ledger and the Bulletins of the 
Provincial Departments; others art 
found in the Transactions of the 
Chemical Society, the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Society 
of Public Analysts, Dr. Leather is 
a keen volunteer and has served 
through all ranks, from trooper to 
Captain, in the Dehra Dun Mounted. 
Rifles, in which Corps he still holds 
his Captain’s commission. 


Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT 
LOVEGROVE, Deputy Conservator 
of Forests, Naini Tal Forest 
Division, United Provinces, was 
bom in England in 1868 and 
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educeted in that country, He 


pasted out of Cooper's Hill in 1 


and coming out to India, join 
the Forest Department in Beg 
as Assistant Conservator. For tl 
next seven years he served as 


Assistant and Officiating Depaty 
Conservator in various parts of 
Bengal, including Darjeeling, Chitta- 
gong, Chaibassa and Dumka, 
He was transferred to the United 
Provinces in 1896, and in the follow. 
ing year obtained his substantive 
grade as Deputy Conservator, In 
1900 he went on long leave, and re- 
turning was, in 1903, deputed on 
special duty to report upon the 
forests of the Bhabar and Tarai 
Estates in the Naini Tal Districts. 
Tr 1994 he was appointed to his 
present post, whence, in 1896, he 
was sent to Bengal to officiate as 
Conservator for three months. 


The Hon'ble Mr. OHN 
WILLIAM PITT MUIR-MACKEN- 
ZIE, MRA, HRAS,, C51, Mer 
ber of Council of the Governor of 
Bombay (Revenue and Finance), 
was born in the year 1854 in France, 
and was educated at Eton College. 
He passer the Civil Service ex: 
amaton in 1874, apd arrived 
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in India on the 28th November 
1876, and was posted to Satara. 
He became Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate in February 1877, and in 
1878 was appointed ‘Assistant Poli- 
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tical it in charge, Jath State. 
In wa he was fa to the 
Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester and after passing through 
the course obtained the Diploma, 
and the Diploma of the Royal 
Agrcultural Society of England. 
In November 2887 he was appointed 
and Assistant Cullector and Magis- 
trate at Ahmednagar, and in the 
same year officiated as Director ot 
Taw Records and Agriculture at 
Poora. In 1889 he was appointed 
Under-Seeretary to the Government 











ot Tada, im the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, and w 
v rut 1802 he four times offi 










y to the Govern- 
“ar 1893 he went on 
sprciat duty to Réunion and Mauri+ 
tins in conection with Indian Cooly 
Immigration, and subsequently re- 
verted to the Bombay” cstablish- 
tent. Ou return trom leave in 1845 
he became Survey Commissioner and 
Director ot Land Records and 
Agriculture, which position, with 
short interruptions, ie held until 
1a, when be became Secretary to 
Government in the Revenue and 
Finance Department, In August 
Rag he was nade additional Member 
of Council of the Governor of 
Hombay fur making Laws and Regu- 
lations. He became Chief Seerv- 
tary to Government in August 900 
andl went on deputation as a Tem- 
porary Member.” He officiated with 
the Inigation Commission in 1901-2. 
Tn ago} he officiated as Meinher at 
Couneil, anelin 1404 went to Karachi 
when be became Commissioner in 
Sind. Ou the 6th of August, 1905, 
he was appointed Member of Council 
of theGovernor of Bombay, and on 
the resignation by Lord Lamington, 
of the Ge vernorship of the Presi- 
dexey m July, 1907, Me. Muir- 
Markenz’e “asstimed the office of 
Act'ng Governor of Bombay, which 
pest he Leld pending. the arrival 
of Sir GS. Clarke, the newly ap- 
pwinted Governor, in October, 1907. 














RODERICK ACKAE, 
Tats. Tnspeetor-General ot 
Hospitals, Bengal, is the 
svn ool hat J Sacre 
of the Macraes uf Glenshield aru was 
born at Lochalsh, Rosshire, Seutland, 

He was educated at the Royal 
Academy, Inverness, and the Unie 
versity ‘of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated with distinction in 1873. 





Col. 
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He entered the Indian Medical 
Service in 1875, and after i 
through Netley arrived in India in 
November of the same year. 

He was first posted to the Pre- 
sideney Genera) Hospital, Calcutta, 
where he did duty for six months, 
and in May 1876 was appointed 
to the medical charge of the 3znd 
Pioneers at Umballa, In Novem- 
ber 1876 he was ordered to Meerut 
to take charge of the sth Bengal 
Light Infantry, with Which regi- 
ment he marched from Meerut to 
Bhagalpur. He remained at the 
latter station until the outbreak 
of the Afghan War in 1878, when 
he was posted to the Field Force 
in the Kurram Valley. He was 


Col, R. Macrar, 


present during the operations in 
the Kurram Valley until April 
1879, when he was appointed to 
the charge of the and P. W. O, 
Goorkhas then in the Jellalabad 
Valley, where they continued to 
seve for some months. He te- 
tured with the regiment on the 
conclusion ot the first phase of the 
Afghan War and was with them 
during the ‘‘death march’ through 
the ‘Khyber Pass, when some 
hundreds of deaths occurred from 
cholera. He again accompanied the 
Regiment to Cabul after the 
 Cavagnari Massacre” and was pre- 
sent at the affair in the Gugdulluck 
Pass, and accompanied Sir Charles 
Gough's column to the relief of 


Sherpur in December 1879. While 
the fore remained. at Cabal, be 
was present at various operations 
in the Kohistan, Logar, and M 
dan Nally. In 1880 he joined 
the 28th Punjab Native Infantry 
at Cabul. On the withdrawal 
from Cabul, he was among the 
officers present in the “historical 
tent’ outside Sherpur, in which 
the throne of Cabul was made over 
to the late Abdur Rahman. 

On return to India, he was thank- 
ed for ‘excellent services in the 
field,’’ and was offered the Garri- 
son Surgeoncy of Chunar, He 
took aver charge at Chunar early 
in 1881, and took “‘ private affairy 
leave’ in India from roth July 
to 31st December 1881. Early in 
1882 he elected for civil employ. 
and on the 27th April of that year 
was appointed Resident Surgeon 
at the Medical College. Calcutta. 
in December he was appointed 
Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, and 
during 1883 and 1884, was succes- 
sively’ Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, 
Rajshabi, Shahabad, and Alipore 
in the 24-Parganas. On 2grd 
November 1884, he went on 
lough for two years. On return 
trom furlough in November 1886, 
he acted as Civil Surgeon of Saran 
and Nadiya for short periods and 
became Civil Surgeon of Shahabad 
in April 1887, where he remained 
until February 1891. when he 
went to Champaran, irom which 
district he again went on furlough 
for one year and eight months in 
April 1892, On return from fur- 
lough in December 1893, he first 
acted as Health Officer, Calcutta. 
then became Civil Surgeon of Gaya 
on 3oth January 1894. During a 
cholera epidemic in the Gaya Jail. 
Colonel Macrae gave Mr. Haffkine 
his first opportunity of testing in 
a scientific manner his system of 
preventive inoculation for cholera, 
It was during the same epidemic 
that he proved for the first time 
the agency of flies in the diffusion 
of the disease, which had only pre- 
viously been’ suspected, In May 
1896, he went on six months’ leave 
on urgent pirate afiairs, and Te 
turned to India as Civil Surgeon 
and Superintendent of the Medical 
School, Dacca, in November 1896. 
He remained there till June xgor 
when he again went on furlough 
and returned to India in Novem- 











ber 1902, He was appointed Civil 
Surgeon, 24-Parganas, and Medical 
Inspector of Emigrants, and sub- 
sequently Civil Surgeon of Haza- 
ribagh. His services were placed 
at the disposal of the Government 
of India, Home Department, from 
3rd April x904, and he was appoint- 
ed Inspector-General of Civil Hos 
i fh rank 





From x2th December 1904 to 
zoth February 1g03 he was ia 
military employ, and on rath Feb- 
Tuary was promoted Colonel, and 
appointed Inspector-General__ of 
Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Burma, On the r1th 
September 1905, he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospi- 
tals, Bengal 

He is the author of various papers 

Preventive Inoculation in 
"Flies and Cholera Diffu- 
Salol in Cholera?’ “Cata~ 
“ Litholapaxy,” etc. 


Mr. HENRY MARSH, s.nst.c.z , 
the third son of the 
is Marsh, Esquire, J.P, 
of Spring Mount, Queen's County 
Ireland. He was iducated at 
Kingstown School, Ireland. Cooper's 
Hill, R.LE, College, 1871-74, Passed 











Hom, Mr, H, Mazse, 


out of Cooper’s Hill with first class 
honours in Mathematics. Mr. Marsh 
came out to India in the year 1874. 
He was appointed Assistant En- 
22 
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gincer to the Public Works Depart- 
ment in that year. After sever 
vears' service he obtained his grade 
as Executive Engineer in 1887. 
In 1897, he attained the grade of 
Superintending Engineer, and in 
1902, he was appointed Chief Engi- 
neet and Secretary in the Irrigation 
Branch of the Pablic Works Depart- 
ment of the Goveinment of the 
United Provinces. From 1gu3 to 
1905, Mr. Marsh was a member ot 
the Legislative Council uf the United 
Provinces. He received the thanks 
of the Goverment ot India and of 
the NW. Provinces for develap- 
ments in the Int gatwn systems of 
the Ganges and Jumna. For his dts- 
tinguished services he was decorated 
with the Order of the Indian 
Empire. In the year ios, the 
Hon'ble Mr, Marsh came under the 
fifty-five years’ rule, and in the 
ordinary course would have retired 
from the service altogether, The 
Government of India were, how- 
ever, unwilling to lose the services 
of So experienced an officer, In 
the Resolution upon the Report of 
the Irrigation Department at the 
United Provinces, by the Lieutenunt- 
Governor, Mr. Marsh’s name appears 
coupled with high encomiums, The 
Kesolution states “Mr. Marsh 
possessed a remarkable power uf 
inspiring his own enthusiasm in his 
fellow workers, and to him the Local 
Government is greatly indebted, not 
only for admirable administration of 
the Department and many improve- 
ments on the old canals, but also 
for 2 well-consideted programme of 
extensions and new projects, espe- 
cially in the dev tract of Bundel- 
khand.’” A way was found of 
retaining his services, and the 
Government of India through the 
Public Works Secretary wrote tu the 
United Provinces Government offer- 
ing Mr. Marsh the appointment of 
Consulting Engineer for Irngation 
Works in Central india, a new post 
created under the general tecom- 
mendation of the Irrigation Com- 
mission in go3. Upon that report, 
the Government of India decided to 
arrange for an examination of the 
Irrigation resources of Central India, 
accepting the cost as an Imperial 
charge, and accordingly agreed to 
provide an experienced Irrigation 
officer to supervise and carry out 
the investigation {for the whole 
Agency, and to work up irrigation 
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projects in the Native States of 
Central India, The work required 
of the Engineer was to inspect 
the localities, and to assist, advise 
and supervise the State Engineers 
in selecting und investigating 
promising scliemes, and in proparing 
estimates, The territories to be 
dealt with included the Native States 
comprised in the Central India 
Agency. This appointment was 
offered to Mr. Marsh and accepted 
hy hin. He has held it since bis 

irement [rom the regular service 
ptember ryi5. Mr, Marsh's 
Teerwahony are wrt, shvoting, 
fishing, He played mm International 
vvothall (Rugby) for England», 
Scotland am the of 1873, 
He is also a golf, cricket and tennis 
playel, 


























Mr. NICHOLAS MAUGHAN, 
AMINSTCE., Deputy Executive 
Engineer, "Drainage, Ordinary 


Branch, of the Bombay Munici- 


Mr, N, Mauowan, 


pality, was born in London in 1875, 
and educated at Westminster 
School and the Crystal Palace 
School of Engineering, On obtain- 
ing his certificate of the first 
class, for Engineering, he was 
attieled in 1895 to Messrs, John 
Taylor, Sons, and Santo Ciimp, 
Civil “Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster. His artiel 

completed, Mr. Maughan was 
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appointed — Resident Engineer, 

field Water Works, New Pumping 
Station, in which appointment. he 
served for one year. (nthe 
txpiration of this he took up the 
duties of Resident Enginzer, Main 
Drainage of Woking, in which 
conneetion a paper, written by Mr. 
Maughan hay been published by 
the permission of the Counc in 
the Minutes of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. His next appoint- 
ment was that uf Resident Engineer, 
Ilford Drainage Works, serving 
there for a short period before 
joining his present appointment 
in January 1gor. Prior to Decem- 
ber 1906. the Drainage 
ment of the Bombay Municipality 
was ivided into two branches, 
Special for eonstructi»nal 
work, and the Ordinary for main- 
tenance and house — connection 
work, Mr. Curkeet James, .1.02., 
Deputy Executive Engineer, Drain. 
age, Special Branch, resigned his 
appointment in 1906, and the Cor= 
poration decided’ to amalgunate 
‘the two branches under one Drain- 

fe Engineer, To this new post 
ir, Maughan was appointed in 
Deeomber 1906 with the designa- 
tion of Deputy Executive Engi- 
neor, Drainage, and is now there- 
fore responsible for the construo- 
tion and maintenance of all drain- 
age works in the city and island 
at Bombay. Mr, Maughan 1s a 
Member ol the Royal Sanitary 
Institute of Londou, . 














Mr, NORMAN FREDERICK 
McLOD, Secretary to the Govern- 
inent of the United “Provinces in the 
Public Works Department, Irriga- 
tion Branch, was born in 7856, and 
after completing his training at the 
Royal Indian Engineering College. 
hie joined the Public Works Depart. 
ment ol the Indian Government in 
1478, and came out to Tnelia to join 
the service in November of the fol- 
lowing year, 









cdl through the various grades 
service being mostly an. the 
Ganges and Lower Ganges Canals, 
till as Executive Engineer, 1st 
grade, he was transferred to the 
Eastern Juma Canal in 1902. 
whence jhe was transferred as 
Superintending Engineer to the 2nd 
Circle, Irrigation Works, in 1903. 
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In 1905 he obtained the grade of 
Chief Engineer and was appointed 
Secretary. to in the 
Irrigation Branch of the Pable 
Works Department. In 1900 
was placed in charge: of the Sone 

Survey Division in addition 
to his other duties. 


Major ARTHUR MEARS, 1.4, 
Deputy Superintendent, o} 
India. was bom in’ 169, at 
Madras, and educated in Lon- 
don. He joined the Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst in the year 1868 
and obtained his commission in 
1889, He was gazetted to the 
rst Battalion, Royal Lancaster Re- 
giment, on 30th January, 188, 





Major ernie Mews, 


but was subsequently transferred 
to the and Battalion and proceeded 
to India. He was appointed to 
the Staft Corps in 80 and at- 
tached to the 4th Madras Pioneers, 
He was Wing Officer of that Corps 
in 1892, and in the year 1895 was 
sent on special duty to Russia to 
study the Russian language. In 
1897 he returned to duty a5 Wing 
Officer of the 2nd Madras Infantry, 
and on 21st November of the same 
year was appointed Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Survey of India, In 
1898 Major Mears was attached to 
the Trigonometrical Branch at 
Dehra Dun, and later in the same 
year ta the Cadastral Survey, Ben- 
gal He remained with the Cadas- 


tral Survey till x902 when he was 
attached to the Burma Forest Sure 
vey, with the rank of Deputy Su- 
petintendent in charge of No. 20 
Party. Major Mears commanded. 
a detachment of the 4th Pioneers 
on Field Service, Chin Hills, in 
1891-92, with the Newengai Colump, 
and received the medal and clasp. 


Mr. WILLIAM RUDOLPH 
HENRY MERK, tcs., 08.1, LL.D. 
eldest son of Revd. J. 

Merk, cas, was born at Simla in 
3852, and was educated on the 
Continent of Europe and at King’s 
College University of Aberdeen. 
He passed into the Indian Cuil 
Service, takng third place, and 
proceeded to India in 1873, His 
first appointment was as Assistant 
Commissioner, and he spent three 
years in the districts of Rawal Pindi, 
Hazara, and Peshawar. In 1879 
he was appointed Assistant Politi¢al 
Officer in the Khyber, and was 
present at the actions of Dakka 
and Mazima, and accompanied the 
Expedition to Beand, for which he 
was mentioned in the despatches, 
and received the medal and the 
thanks of the Government of India. 
Jn 1880 he was appointed Assistant 








Mr, W. RH, Mrax, 
Resident at Kandahar, which post he 


held till April 1881. He was then 
laced in charge of the Mardan Sub- 
ivision of the Peshawar District, 
and in 1882 was appointed Under- 


Secretary tu the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1884 he joined the Afghan 
Boundary Commission under Colone} 
Sir West Ridgeway, with which he 
remained three years, returning to 
India in 1887." In the latter year 
he was invested with the Order of 
the Star of India with the rank of 
Commander. For the next five 
years he held charge of the Peshawat 
district, during which period he 
accompanied the Black Mountain 
Expedition of 1888, far which he 
received the metal and clasp. In 
the year 1842 he was deputed to 
take over the Kurram Valley with an 
escort of 2,000 troops, He remained 
in Kurram, settling the country, 
till 1894. During 1896 and 1897 he 
acted as Commissioner of Peshawar, 
and again saw active service in the 
latter year with the Mohmand Field 
Force which he accompanied as 
Chief Political Officer, for which 
he received medal and. clasp. He 
was appointed Chief Secretary to 
the Punjab Government in 18 
and in the following year was post 
to the Derajat as Commissioner, 
fn November rgoo he was placed in 
charge of the Mahsud Blockade. 
This was brought to a succesefut 
iste in 190g. For this service he 
received the clasp, In x994, he was 
appointed Commissioner of Multan, 
and in April af the same year, Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. He reverted to 
the Ponjah in 1906 and now holds 
the post of Commissioner of the 
Delht Division, He received the 
degree of LL.D, from the Aberdeen 
University in 1900. 


Mr. WALTER HENRY 
MICHAEL, 1.¢.s., late Accountant- 
General, Lahore, Punjab, was born 
in England in the year 1866. He 
completed his education in Neuen- 
heim College, Germany, where he 
conceived the idea of entering the 
Civil Service, He spent two and a 
half years at Wren’s and then went 
to Balliol College, Oxford. He came 
to India and joined the Civil Service 
at Madras as Assistant Magistrate 
in 1887. His services ranged over 
various distriets for the first eight 
years, and he enjoyed some capital 
big game shooting in the Vizagapa- 
tam District. In 18gq he entered 
the Finance Department, and for 
about three years he served in the 
‘Accountant-General's Office, Mad- 
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ras. He was transferred to Calcutta 
in the capacity of Accountant- 
General early in 1898, where he 
remained tll t904. At the end of 
1q05, on his retum from furlough, 


‘Mr, W, H, Micuamt, 


he was appointed Accountant- 
General, Punjab, and in 1907 was 
transferred to Bombay as Account- 
ant-General, which position he still 
holds. Besides being an adept in 
business matters, he is a keen 
sportsman, has done some racing, 
and also drives his own motos, 


Mr. RAM CHARAN MITRA, A, 
B.L., Senior Government Pleader, 
High Court of Bengal, is the 
eldest son of Bono Mali Mitra, 
and was bor at the village of Goda 
in the district of Burdwan, Bengal, 
in the vear 1847. He received his 
education at the schoo) which 
is now known as the Hare School, 
Calcutta; and from this schoo! 
he passed the Entrance examin- 
ation of the Calcutia University, 
being placed second in order of 
merit. He attended the Presidency 
College, and from this institution 
he passed the F.A. examination in 
the vear 1864, being placed high up 
in the list of successful candidates. 
In the year 1866 he graduated B.A. 
of the Calcutta University, and in 
1867 he passed the M.A. examina- 
tion in Mathematics. He then 
took up the duties of assistant 
lecturer inMathematics at the Presi- 
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dency College, and subsequently 
attained the post of mathematical 
lecturer to the FA. and B.A, 
students in the Sanskrit College. 
He declined an offer of a professor- 
ship in the Ajmere College in the 
year 1869, and, having passed the 
B.L. examination, commenced prac- 
tice as a vakeet of the Calcutta High 
Court. He was appointed Tagore 
Law Lecturer in the year 1! . 
choosing as the subject of Sis 
course the Law of Joint Property 
and Partition in British india. 
In the year 1874 he had been 
appointed Assistant Government 
Pleader, which post he held till 


Mr, RC, Mrtza, 


the year 1899 when he was ap- 
pointed to his present position of 
Senior Government. Pleader. He 
has taken part in local municipal 
affairs, having been lected a 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration in 1892, 


The Hon'ble Dr. ASHUTOSH 
BOOKER IEE. baa This dis- 
tinguished Ju the High Court 
of Fort wiles, and Yiee chan 
eelior of the University of Calcutta, 
is a member of a Brahmin family 
Bengals Toe tanly” cetaly 

engal. 
settled in Jeerut Balager, a Silage 
on the Hooghly, whence Dr. Ganga 
Prasad Mookerjee came to Calentta 
in the Afties to pursue his studies 
in medicine. He graduated at the 


mr 


Caleutta Medicat College, and there- 
after settled dawn as a_medical 
practitioner in Bhowanipore, a 
southern suburi of Caleutta. Dr. 
Mookerjee was a medical man of 
dlistinetion in his day. His son, Dr. 
Ashutosh Mookerjce. was burn at 
Bhowaniporr in June 186g. At 
that time Bhowanipore was the 
centre of thelaw conrts which were 
Aeld in the present Military Hospital 
tuildings, and the young Monkerjee 
grew ap in at atmosphere which 
may br described as a legal 

‘To his father, young Moo! 

the foundation of kis great store of 
Tearning, The undoubted disad- 
vantages of an Indian education, 
which places too much reliance on 
mere book Tearing, were connter- 
acted om Ashutosh — Moakerjec's 
ease by the care which his father 
hestowed on his cdueatwon in 
tis carly yours, instilling into 
him from Iix own wide experience 
those principles of independent 
thought that lave made him the 
original thinker that he is 
today, and has been throughaut 
his Iife, The same care fale 
Mr. Mookerjee all throngh 
his student lie, Even while he 
was at school, the elder Dr, Ma 
Ketjoe aided his studies with his 
own ripe wistam. The conse 
quence was that the juture High 
Court Judge acquited knowledge 
far in advance of thal usually im- 
parted at -school and coll 
page ob twenty. Mr. Moo! 
attained his degree of 
Aris, and, continuing 
in the same ranest spirit, in (he 
following yeer touk his Master's 
degree in Mathematics, and the 
nioxt year was awarded the Prem 
chand Rayehand § i 

Rs. 8,000, Tn thes 
kerjee showed a brilliant 
for the higher mather 
with a mind so stored the 
many proles 

















































were 
ions open to the young 
man, His edlorts in these purely 
mental Iahours were more. than 
lucal, and before be bad attained 
his majority. his work in pure and 





mixed mathematics had reached 
the learned surieties of Europe, 
His solutions of many absirose 
mathematical problems lave heen 
incorporated in standard works, to- 
ther with the best work of 
juropean scholars. But finally the 
law claimed the young scholar, 
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He joined the City College for the 
purpose of peru Taw. Though 
to this subject he brought his usual 
energy, the result was not at first 
commensurate with his success in 
the calmer studies of ‘mathematics. 
He carried off the Tagore Law 
Gold Medal on three separate 
oceasions, but it must be f° 
ledged that at first his progress in 
‘the law was not as meteoric as his 
former career had been. He pass- 
ed the examination of Bachelor of 
ne without much estan, but 
the tion of study bore fruit 
se alter. and bis ‘appearance at 
the Honours Examination of Law 
five years later, was the occasion of 


The Hon. Dr, Askv-Tost Mookersaz, 


a masterly exhibition of acquire- 
ments which secured him the title 
of Doctor of Law. At this period 
Mr. Mookerjee was in his thirtieth 
year. and the following ten years 
marked rap'd developments in h's 
catect He commenced ta practise at 
Caleutta Bar, and as a junior he 
soon found to be an invaluable 
aid to leading Counsel, for the 
thorough and painstaking habits 
inculeated in him by his wise father 
made bim the master of every case 
submitted to him. As in course 
of time he obtained ities 
of exhibiting his powers the 
Bench, the issue was not long left 
in doubt, and it was found that he 
was able to hold his own against 





the ablest legal talent of the Cal- 
cutta Bar. In seven years he at- 
tained a leading position, Mr. 
Mookerjee gained all the honours 
open to him as practising counsel, 
and fifteen years after taking 
the gowh he was appointed a Judge 
of the High Court which his foren- 
sic abilities had so adorned, In 
this short sketch it is not possible 
to do full justice to the many 
honours which the Hon'ble Mr. 
justice Mookerjee has obtained in 
ns not very lengthy life, Long 
years are left in which to add to 
them, for the learned Judge is still 
a student. He is a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, appomted by 
Lord Lansdowne in'1889, and as @ 
Member of the Faculty of Arts, has 
heen one of its representatives 
on the Syndicate of the same Uni- 
versity for fifteen years, He has 
been nominated by the University 
on two occasions as its represen 
tative on the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and a third time by the 
Calcutta Municipality. In 1904, 
he was elected to the Supreme 
Council by the non-official Mem- 
bers of the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
cil. As a legislator, Dr. Mookerjee 
is not in sympathy with the agitat- 
ing cliques among his countrymen, 
His work for his country is of 
more solid character than the air- 
ing of rhetoric, popular among 
public men of far interior attain- 
ments to his; but as a champion 
of right in legislation, Dr. Mooker- 
jee’s services have been of a solid 
order and of infmite value to the 
material prospects of his country, 
He is a true patriot, working for 
the advancement of his commu- 
nity under the’ existing order of 
Government, which he recognizes 
as the best attainable till the coun- 
try is really educated enough for 
a further share of freedom. As 4 
profound and honest lawyer, he 
has placed his knowledge at the 
service of the public, and the re= 
sult is shown in many an Act which 
would have been less perfect but 
for the keen skill in law and prac- 
tical knowledge of the country 
which he has exhibited. With all 
this enlightened and comprehen 
sive grasp of things as they are, 
Dr. Mookerjee is a typical Hindoo. 
He is no denationalised mixture 
of East and West, but he has re- 
cognized the possibility of being 





true to his country and traditions, 
while standing forth with the lead- 
ers of thought either in Europe or 
Asia. He has never travelled in 
Europe, but is a brilliant exponent 
‘of Western knowledge, and at the 
same time is versed in the ancient 
lore of India. Hindoo metaphy- 
sics and Sanskrit literature are a+ 
familiar to him as the latest 
results of European research. Dr. 
Mookerjee has led too busy a life 
to have published much, but the 
output ‘of his mind may he looked 
for in the future, of a certainty. 
Already he has made a cummence- 
ment in a book on that abstruse 
and difficult subject, the ‘‘ Law of 
Perpetuities,"” and, his work jon 
“Conic Sections’'’ is now a text 
hook. 





Mr, WILLIAM MOOR, Secretary 
to the Munc.pal Houed, Cawnpare, 
was born at Mussoorie in the year 
1861, hus father beng the late Revd, 
Robert Moor, who was connected 
with the Enghsh Church at that 
Station. Mr. Willkam Moor received 
tn enti arly India ant 
partly in the West’ Indies, at De- 
marara, He entered bus vess 
the sugar trade of South Amer ca, 








Mr, W, Moor. 


but left that country in the year 1886, 
coming to India, where he secured 


the position of Secretary to 
the Gorakhpur Municipality and 
temained two years. In the year 
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1888 he was appointed to hus present 
position. Mr. is one of 
the founders of the Civil Lines Ten- 
nis Clah, the inost popular club in 
Cawnpore, and acts as Secretary: 
of that stitution. He became 2 
Freemason in 1893, joining Lodge 
Harmony, E.C.. 438. He has passed 
through all the Chars and was, 
for 1607, Worstupin] Master. He 
has beer very active in the cause of 
plague prevention a Cawapore, and 
MB Se m this connection have 
ee + recog yz das very valuahie, 


Mr. CHARLES TURNER 
STEVENSON-MOORE, Les. 
Mr. Stevenson-Moore entered the 











Mr. C, T. Sinvaasos-Moour, 


Indian Givil Service on the roth 
September, 1887, arriving 1m Inia 
‘on roth December of the same 
year. His first substantive ap- 
pomntment was at Midnapore, where 
he served as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector till June 1889. He 
was thence transferred to Ram- 
por Hat, and in the following five 
years served at Jhenda, Magura, 
Jessore, Raniganj, Burdwan, Buxar, 

bad, Patna and Chittagong, 
: nt Magistrate. In 18ot 
he officiated as Magistrate and Col- 
lector, Jessore, and in the year 1894 
he was apporited to this same dis- 
trict as Assistant Settlement Officer. 
He attained substantive rank as 
Settlement Officer of Muzaffarpur, 
Gya, in 1896, and subsequently be- 
came Settlement Officer of Cham- 
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paran, Saran, and Darbhanga; was 
prometed Joint Magistrate and Col- 
lector in the same year, and in 
1898 he was appointed Magistrate 
and Collector, 3rd grade. Mr. Ste- 
venson-Moore availed himself ot 
furlough in 1899, after completing 
the settlement operations in 
Muzaffarpur and Champaran. In 
the following year, on his return to 
duty, he was appbinted as Junior 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
and a ‘year later as Magistrate 
and Collector of the 24Parganas, 
and was confirmed in his appoint: 
ment as Magis’rate of that district 
1m 1903. In zo02 he acted as Com- 
mussioner to the Presidency Division. 
While at Abpur, Mr, Stevenson. 
Moore helped to establish a schoo) 
for European children, and was 
Chairman of the Management Com- 
mittee. He also introduced an 
arrangement in Mill Municipalities, 
under which the Mills and Municipal 
Committees combined in defraying 
the cost of supplying filtered water 
within the municipal area, He 
in tiated comprehensive scheme 
for acing the low-lving lands of 
Diamond Harbour Sub-Division, 

In 1994 he was appointed to his 
present post as Inspector-General 
of Police, Lower Provinces, and the 
introduction of the reforms recom. 
mended hy the Police Commission 
became his special task. 


Mr, NILAMBARA MUKARJL, 
Vice-Chairman af the Corporation of 
Caleutta, 1s the third son of the late 
Pundit Debnath Mukarji, a man of 
high character and considerable liter- 
ary ability. He was born at Koolia- 
raunghat, District Jessore, near 
Calcutta, on 3rd December 1842, He 
is one of the most distinguished gra- 
duates of the Univers:ty of Calcutta, 
taking first class honoursat the first. 
examination of the University for the 
degree of M.A. in Sanskrit in 1865, 
and graduating B.L. in 1866. He 
was entolled as a vakeel {pleader) of 
the Calcutta High Court and shortly 
afterwards joined the Bar of the 
Punjab Chief Court. While prac- 
tising at Lahore, his talents and 
learning attracted the notice of His 
Highness the ay of Kashmir 
who appointed him Chiet Judge of 
the State in 1868, Subsequently 
he started the silk industry in 
Kashmir, which rapidly developed 
and expanded under his direction, 
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auxl he was favoured wath the com- 
mendatory notices of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of 
State, and was rewarded by His 
Highness the Maharaja with a vala- 
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able pair of golden bangles, wth an 
inscription mn Persian, and a Sanad, 
in recognition of lus valuable sers.ces 
He was held m Ingh esteem by 
the Maharaja for hry abihty, zeal 
uaumpeachable honesty aud Single 
minded devotion to the performance 
of his onerous duties, aml was 
prompted to the post of Finance 
Monister. As a farthtul and trusted 
councillor he was enabled to mtro- 
duce most important and much 
needed reforms in the admimstra- 
tun of the State. He resigned 
fis service m 1886. In 1890 he 
was clected Vice-Chairman ot the 
Calentta (o poration, in which capa 
eity he has gamed the approbation 
al successive Chaumen and the 
Commissioners, as well as that of the 
Government, by his mtegnity and 
haractenst, devotion to duty, 


Mc ROBERT HENRY 
NIBLETT, 4. re, Deputy 
Collector, mst grade, and Sub-Div- 
sional Magistrate, m charge of the 
Mussoone Sub-Division of _ the 
Dehra Dun District. Mr Niblett 
was born im the year 1859 m India 
and educated at the Boys’ High 
School and Muir College, Allahabad. 
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He tuk his degree as Master of 
Arts at Calcutta University in 1881, 
and attamed Honours im Physical 
Seence. in the same year he was 
appornted Head Master of the Boys’ 
Hagh School, Nasu Tal. From 1882 
to 1884 he served as assistant 
editor of the North-West. Provinces 
Gazetteer, part of which tume he was 
under the Hon’ ble Mr. (now Sir) J. P. 
Hewett, In March 1884, he was 
appornted Honorary Deputy Col- 
lector, Allahabad, and yomed the 
regular service as Deputy Collector, 
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tt grade, on 13th March 1885. He 
as served in the different grades of 
Deputy Collectors til the present 
time, On the 9th October tg04, 
he was appointed to Mussoone to 
the appontment above noted. 


Ms, FREDERICK OSCAR 
OERTEL, Superintending Engineer, 
Provincial Works, Lucknow, was 
hom in Hanover on the gth De- 
cember 1862, After recewwing a 
geneial education 1m Germany he 
Game, to India and yowed the 

‘orkee Engimeenng m 
1dr, where Ne “quahfied for 
Government service. He was first 
posted, in 1883, to the Impenal Cir- 
cle of Public Works at Simla. In 
1884 he was transferred to the 
North-West Provinces and was sent 
ta Roorkee, and later to Agra, as an 
Avsctant Engmeer. From Agra he 


was transferred in 1885 to Orat, to 
construct @ portion of the Indian 
Midland Railway. In 1887 he pro- 
ceeded to England to give a finish- 
ing touch to his practical knowledge, 
and for this purpose studied in 
London and made extended tours 
im England. France, Germany. and 
italy. After passing, m 1888, the 
professional test, he became an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Institute of 
Bntich Architects. On lis way to 
England he was wrecked, on the 
x7th April 1887, near the coast of 
Corsica, while on board the P. and 
0. steamer Tasmania He returned 
to India at the end of 1889 and 
was re-posted to Agra, where he 
had to prepare the Jarpur Kothi for 
the reception of H. R, H, the 
Dake of Clarence, In x890 he went 
to the Seebpore College in Bengal 
to act ae a Professor of Engmneer- 
ing In x8or he was attached to 
the P.W Secretariat in the North- 
West Provinces, where he remaned 
tor several years on special duty. 
He was then posted, as District 
Engneer, to Nant Tal and later, 
after a short term in the Irgation 
Branch, was appointed Executive 
Engineer of the special Ayarpatta 
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Division in Nam Tal He travelled 
all over India to study omental 
architecture, and was deputed to 
assist in making a survey of the 
ancient buildings of Burma. In the 


year 1900, at the request of the 
Colonial Goveroment and the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London, he went 
to Ceylon to report on the preserva 
tion of the ancient Buddhist monn- 
ments at Anuradhapura and Polu- 
naruva, On return to India he was 
first posted to Jhansi, and then to 
the Benares Provincial Division. 
At Benares he excavated, in 1904-05, 
the ancient site of Sarnath, the 
birthplace of Buddhism, where vari- 
ous valuable buildings, sculptures, 
and inscriptions were laid bare, in- 
cluding an Asoka column inscribed 
with one of the famous Edicts. In 
the year 1905 he was posted to the 
Agra Provincial Division where he 
took part m the restoratinn of the Taj 
and the other ancient Moghul build- 
ings, and helped in the arrangements 
for the reception of .R.H. thePrince 
aad Princess of Wales in 1905, and of 
the Amirof Afghanistan in rqo7. In 
April of the latter year he was posted 
to Lucknow to act as Superintending 
Engineer. In addition to being a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute ot 
British Architects, Mr, Oertel is an 
Associate Member uf the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and a Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Societvof Landon, 


Mr CE, A. 
18, Director 


W. OLDHAM, 
of Agriculture, 


Mr, C. Ey A. W. Orpman, 


Bengal, was born in Galway in 
1869, and was educated in Galway, 
London, and Balliol College, Ox- 
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ford. He joined the service in 
October 1! and served as an 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
acting 2s Magistrate-Collector in 
1892, 1894 and 1895, for short pe- 
riods, In 1895 he was appointed 
Under-Secretary to Government, 
officiating as Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Financial and Muni- 
cipal Departments in 1897. Omit- 
ting short terms of special duty, 
‘Mr. Oldham next served asa Dis 
trict Officer, holding charge af the 
Gaya District for five years, and al 
Monghyr for nearly’ two years. 
He was placed on special duty in 
connection with the Agricultural 
Department in September 1905. 
For his services in connection with 
plague in Gaya he was awarded 
the Kaiser-itHind medal of the 
first class in 2902. 


Mr. FREDERICK PALMER. 

MINST.C.E., MAMSOC., CE., C1 
was born in 3862. He co 
menced his engineering career as an 
articled pupil on the Great Western 
Ravlway, South Wales Division, and 
was Assistant Engineer on that 
Railway for a short time before bis 
appointment. in 1883, to the East 
Indian Railway as Assistant En- 
ineer. He was attached to the 
Head Office in Calcutta for over 
five years and was then made 
Resident Engineer on the survey 
for the ‘* Grand Chord Line.” 

Tn ifs, after nearly two years’ 
furlough, he was given the apypaint- 
ment of Personal Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer. and early in 1893 
was promoted to he District En- 
gineer in charge of the Allahabad 
Divis on. attaining that rank 1n lest 
than ten years’ service. 

On January rst, 1896, he was 
appointed Engineer-in-Charge of the 
survey for the Mogul Serai-Gaya 
Extension of the East Indian Rail- 
way, and subsequently was given 
charge of the construction of this 
Sine. The work included the build- 
ing of a bridge over the River Sone, 
which, with a total length between 
abutments of 10,044 {ineal feet 
{nearly two miles), is believed to be 
the second longest river-bridge in 
the world; that over the Tay in 
Scotland being but a few feet longer. 
The construction of the Sone Bridge 
was commenced on February zznd, 
1897, and the official opening took 
place exactly three years later, 
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on February zzrd, 1900. Both 
the bridge and the railway were 
completed within the estimated 
cost. In 1899, the construction of 


Mr. FRRDBAICK PaLsutR, 


the Barun-Daltonganj branch (Bo 
miles) was added to Mr. Palmer's 
already heavy duties. 

On the completion of the Sone 
Bridge, Mr, Palmer was again in 
England on leave for nearly two 
years, and while there was offered 
ithe appointment of Chief Engi 
to the Port of Calentta, 
ber 1901 he entered upon his new 
duties and ray‘dly proceeded with 
the extension of the accommodation 
of the Port. He has just completed 
ascheme for new docks at Garden 
Reach, and the extension of other 
acilitin, sufficient for the needs of 
the rajnily snereasing trade of the 
Pout for many years to come, 

‘Mr. Palmer was elected an Asso- 
ciate Member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers in 1890, and trans- 
ferred to the class of ‘Member in 
1896; in which year he was also 
elected Member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 








Mr, EDWYN HERMANN PAR- 
GITER, Chief Engineer and Secre- 
tary, Irrigation Branch, Punjab,* 
Public Works Department, Lahore, 
was born in Ceylon in 1853, He 
was educated at the Taunton 
College School, Somersetshire, Eng- 
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land, and at the Royal Inchan 
Enginrering College, Cooper's Hill, 
whence be passed out in 1874, 
third in order in the final list of 
that year. He was appointed 


Assistant Enginecr, Pulite Works 
Department, Punjaly, and came to 
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Manicipality 2s Water Works and 
Movicipal Engineer. He remained 
in this appointment for six years, 
after which he was appointed by 
the Government of Bengal te the 
Howrah Water Works, which 
appointment he held {or two 
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Initia in the same year, In 2883 
he was promoted to Eyecutive 
Engineer, m goo ta Superintend- 
ing: Engineer, and im March, 1996 
was appointed Chief Exgmeer and 
Secretary to Government, Pintjab. 
The whole ot his service has been 
in connection with Irrigation Works 
m the Punjab, 















Mr WALTER PARRY, 
3.0N87.C.E,, London (also Member of 
the Liverpool Enginecring Society), 
Municipal Engineer, Cavenpore. 
was born and educated at Liver- 
pool, and served his articles with 
the late Mr. Charles H. Beloe, 

wst.ct., Civil Engineer of 

His first appointment 
was in” the Engineering Depart- 
ment ot the Birkenhead Muni- 
ipality m which he remained 
for three years, and _ afterwards 
with the “Sheffield Corporation, 
In 188§ he —procecded to 
India to take up an appointment 
ewith the Corporation of Calcutta 
in connection with the extension 
of the water supply, After three 
veats, on the completion of that 
work, le joined the Allahahad 








‘Mr, WALTER PARRY, 


years and a ball. On the expiry 
of this period he was offered and 
accepted his yresent position in 
charge of. water works, sewerage, 
tc, at Cawnpore, where he hes 
charge al all the engineering 
works and conservancy of that 
town, Mr. Parry became a Mem- 
ber af the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in. the vear 3805, 
having previonsty been an Associate 
Member. 


Mr. R. M. PATELL, wa. 0.8, 
Advocate. High Court, Chief 
Judge af the Presidency Court of 
Smail Causes. Bombay. was born 
in Bombay on 27th August 
146. He was educated at the 
Elphinstane College, Romhay, 
and practised as a Pleader in 
Bombay from the vear 1874. In 
Jannary 189g, he was appointed 
‘and Judge of the Court of Small 
Causes, and in 3897-8 acted as 
Assistant to the Legal Remem- 
brancer. He officiated as an Act- 
ing Chief Judge on fonr occa- 
sions, up to the vear rq05, and 
in the year 1906 was appointed 
Chief Jurge, which pnst he still 





holds. For nearly 30 years he was 
Honorary Secretary to the J. N. 
Petit Institute, of which he is 
now Honorary Life Member and 
Vice-President. He is a Fellow 
of the Bombay University and 
was elected a Syndic in Arts for 
three years. 


Mr, CHARLES FREDERICK 
PAYNE, 1.¢.S., Deputy Chairman 
of the ‘Corporation of Calcutta, 
was born in 1875 at Bromley, 
Kent (England), and is the son 
of Mr. Frederick Payne of that 
place. He received Ins education 
at St, John’s School, Leatherhead, 
and Brazenose College (Oxon), 
where he took his B.A. degree, 
He joined the Indian Civil Service 


Mr. C. Pe Payee, 


on the 25th October 1898, and 
arrived in Calcutta on the 6th 
December of the same year. Since 
that time he has been posted to the 
Nadia, Patna and 24-Pargenas 
districts, He has held his present 
appointment since October 1904. 


Lieut.-Colond DOUGLAS 
CRAVEN PHILLOTT, Secretary, 
Board of Examiners in Oriental 
Languages, Calcutta; Honorary Se- 
ctetary, Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
Vice-President, Esperanto Society, 
Calcutta; Vice-President, Hit 
"Ek-Lipi’’ Society ; Honorary Ad- 
viser, Buddhist-Shrine Restoration 
Society ; Gold Medallist in Persian. 
Colonel D.C. Phillott is the fourth 
son of the late Lieut.-Colone] Henry 





Rodney Phillott, and was born in 
London in 1860. He was educated 
at Felsted, and joining the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, passed 
out with Honours, He was gazetted 
on x4th January, 1880, to the 4oth 
Foot (and Somerset L, .) then in 
India. He also served with the 28th 
Punjab Infantry, and was subse- 
luently appo.nted to the 3rd Punjab 
avalry, on the 27th March. 1887. 
He saw active service with the Zhob 
Valley Feeld Force in 180, and 
agan when he was appomnted 
Deputy Assstant Quartermaster 
General, Intelligence, Hazara Field 
Force, 101, for which he received 
the medal and clasp. On the 
North-West Frontier of India he 
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took part in the action of the 
Ubklan Pass and operations on 
the Samana and in the Kurram, 
3897, medal and two clasps. He 
twice officiated as Recruiting Staff 
Officer for Pathans, and was for two 
years H, B. M. Consul at Kirman 
and Bundar Abbas, Persia, Colonel 
Phillott has travelled extensively 
in the East, His contributions to 
literature are translations for the 
Government of India of several 
military works nto the Indian 
vernaculars ; he has also edited 
many Persian texts. He is the 
author of various papers on 
Philology and Ornithology in the 
*Jourual” and ‘*Memoirs’” of the 
33 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
translator irom the Arabic of the 
“Nafhat-ul-Yaman" (in the press), 
and from the Pers.an ol B&z-Nama-yi 
Nisin” (in the press), Recreations, 
hawking and travelling. Address 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, {lubs: 
Junior Naval and Shlitary, 
Piccadilly; and United Service, 
Calcutta, 


Mr. LUDOVIC CHARLES POR- 
TER, Collector and Chairman of 
the Meerut Municipality, United 
Provinces, was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, England, and 
joined the service on oth October 
1889, arriving in India on the 8th 
January 1890. He was posted to 
Hardoi as Assistant Commissioner, 
and after having served as Assist 
ant Magistrate, Collector and Joint 
Magistrate in vanous centres, he 
was appoint d City Magistrate, 
Lucknow, in 1895. He also held 
this post in other divisions up 
to 1898, when he took furlough. 
On his return in 18y9 he again 
served as Joint Magistrate and 
officiated as Deputy Commissioner 
at Muttra, Cawnpore and Gonda, 
up to 26th April 1906, when he was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner, 
'yzabad, and. in February 1907 
was posted to Meerut as Collector. 


Mr. WILLIAM RICHARDSON 
ERETH PURVES, Deputy Collece 
tor, Magistrate and Treasury Officer, 
Nain! Tal, is the so of the late 
Wilham Purves, Goyer mept set- 
vice. He was horn at Agia on the 
5th October 1857, and was educa- 
ted at La Martin tre College, Luck+ 
now, Mr. Purves' fist employ- 
ment was as a jumor master at 
Allahabad High School. He entered 
Government service in 1877 alter 
six months of scholastic ie. In 
1891 he was promoted to agazetted 
appointment ftom Head Clerk, and 
appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Collector. In 1897 he was made 
substantive in the appointment of 
Deputy Collector, in which grade he 
setved at various stations before 
being transferred to his present 
post at Fatebgarh. Mr. Purves is 
the author of a Handbook on 
Ready Reference to Preparation 
and Check of Award and Compensa- 
tion for Appropriation under Act 
X of 1870 (the Land Acquisition 
‘Act); pablished in 1877. 
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Mr JAMES THOMSON 
RANKIN, Lc.s., Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, was born in 
1871 and educated at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. He joined the 1.CS, in 
1892 and proceeded to India the same 
year. On arrival he was appointed 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
at Chittagong. He served in this 
grade at Cox's Bazar, Jalpaiguri, 
Buxar and Sasaram. In 1898, he 
was appointed to act as Magistrate 
and Collector of Tippera, and in Feb- 
ruary 18aa he was posted in the 
same capac’ty ta Dacca, where he 
remained till confirmed in the grade 
of Magistrate and Collector in 1905, 
when he was transterred to Cal- 
cutta and appointed Junior Secres 
tary to the Board of Revenue. In 
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the same year he was promoted to 
his present” post of Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in the new Pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and stationed at Dacca. 


Hon. Mr. Justice ARTHUR HAY 
STEWART REID, w.a,, Bar-at- 
Law, Judge of the Chief Court, 
Lahore, Fellow of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity and of the Punjab Univer- 
sity, was bon on the roth October, 
1851, andis the second son of the late 
Henry Stewart Reid, b.c.s., Member 
of the Board of Revenue, North- 
West Provinces, 1868-61. He was 
edneated at Harrow (1864-69), and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge (3869-72) 


189725 M.A,, 1885, Called to 
r, January 1874, Inner Tem- 
ple, Prattised sm India from 1875, 
Professor of Law, Mur Central 
College, Allahabad, from January 
1483, ant Officiating Public Prose- 
ator anil Standing Counse) {Goverie 
iment Advocate), “North-West Pro- 
vinces, 185. Officiated as Judge, 
Punjab Chef Court, ftom April to 
Seplember 286, and was conbrmed 
as Judge of that Court n September 
rRAG Ofte ated as Ch of Tice on 
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1894 1902 and 1906, Matued, 
197, Imogen, daugiiter ol the late 
Sur Cecil Redon, Tacute- 
nant-Governin of Bengal, 





Mr. CHARLES SKRYMSHER 
RENNICK, who was bor a Londan 
im 1898, received his education at 
‘Univers ty College School (London) 
and the Royal Indian Enguneenag 
College, Cooper's Hill He came out 
to Tndta in November 1881 and was 
pasts to Rayputana as an Assistant 
Rngmeet under the Local Admenis- 
tration aly im 1884 he was 
transferied to the Ratway branch 
and served up to ror is an 
Assstant Engmeer and Exccut.re 
Engineer on various divisions of 
the North-Western Railway. From 
1q02 to 1906 he was employed on the 
survey and construction of the 
Allahabad-Fyzabad and Allahabad- 
Jaunpore Railways, In October 
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3906 he was appomted Deputy 
Consulting Engsneer, Lucknow Circle, 
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lion’ble Mr Justice =H. G. 
RICHARDS, xc, ma, Tnnity 
College, Dublir, Judge of the High 


Hon'ble Mr, Justice Racuaxos, 


Court, Allaksbad, son of the late 
John Henry Richards, Charman 
ot Quater Sessions, County Mavo, 
and grandson of the Right Hon’ ble 
Johu Richards, Attorney-General 
oi Tteland, Baron of the Court of 





Exchequer in Ireland, and First 
Commussioner of the Encumbered 
Estates Court. Mr, Justice Richards 
18a Member of the Irish Bar, which 
he jomed 1n 1883. In r904 he was 
appointed one of His Majesty's 
Counsel n Ireland, and in 1905 was 
made a Pursne Judge of the High 
Court nf Judicature of the North- 
West Provinces. He 1s a Fellow of 
the Allahabad Unversity, Since 
his arrwal 1m India he has identified 
himself with the Volunteer move- 
ment and 1s Commandant of the 
Allahabad Volunteer Rifle Corps. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
FREDERICK ALEXANDER 
ROBERTSON, Bar -at-Law, Judge, 
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Chet Court, Puryab, Lahore, was 
born in the year 1834 and educated 
ivately and at King’s College. 
fe came to India in 1876 and was 
appointed Assistant Comm'ss.oner, 
Lahore. In 1882 he was deputed 
to Rawalymndi as Forest Settlement 
Officer, and hecame Settlement Col- 
lector ‘in 1885, Or return from 
furlough in 1888 he was employed on 
val duty on the Maler Kotla 
ttlemert operations, In the 
following vear he offic.ated as Direc+ 
tor of Land Records and Agnical- 
ture, in which appomtment he was 
subsequently confirmed. In 1896he 
was appomted Divisional Judge ; in 
December 1898 he became Additional 


Judge, Chief Court, and was appoint- 
ed as petmanent Judge, Chief Court, 
in 1904. His literary works are 
Customiry Law of Rawalpindi 
District; Final Resorts of Revised 
Settlement, and Report on the Forest 
Sedilement of the Rawalpindi District. 
He has been a keen supporter of 
cricket ; acted as Houorary Secre- 
tary to the Punjab Cricket Cluh 
for some years, and is a member 
of the M.C C. and other cricket 
clubs, and of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club, St. Andrews. He 1s 
also interested in philanthrome 
work, and 1s President of the 
Y.M.C, A., Lahore, 


Mr. SYDNEY MADDOCK 
ROBINSON Bar--at-Law, Legal 
Remembrancer to Government, 
Punjab, Lahore. was born 1m the veat 
1865, at Karach’, Indra. and edus 
cated at the Cathedral School, Here- 
ford, and Brasenose College, Oxford. 
where he tok his B.A. degree in 
January 1888, He was called to 
the Bar, Middle Temple, on 26th 
Jaanary 1888 andl came to Lahore, 
Punjab, India. in the same. year. 
Tn 1889, he officiated for the Juntor 
Government Advocate and was ap 
pointed Puble Prosecutor, Lahore 
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and Ferozepote Division, in r89r. 
He offic ated as Junior Government 
‘Advocate annually until 1899 
when he was appointed Government 
Advocate. He 1s sub. fro tem. Legal 
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Remembrancer to the Punjab 
Government and Secretary to the 
Legislative Council of the Punjab. 


Mr. ALFRED EDWARD RYVES, 
BA, Government Advocate, High 
Court, Allahabad, son of Major T. J. 
Ryves, late Depnty Inspector 
General of Police, Uruted Provinces, 
was born at Allahabad in the year 
1865. Mr. Ryves received his 
education in England, at CLiten 
College and Trumty College, Oxford. 
He was called at the Middic Temple 
in November 1888, He came to 
India and was enrolled an Advocate 
of the Allahahad High Court in 
January 1889. In rBor he proceeded 
to Dehra Dim. and subsequently 
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practised at Saharanpur, but re 
turned to Allaiahad in’ 1894. in 
1898 he was appointed Officiating 
Government Advocate fur a year. 
After two short officating terms 
he was appointed Government 
Advocate, sub. pro fem. in 190 
and finally conftmed. He officia- 
ted as First Additional Judicial 
Commissioner, Lucknow, for a 
period of seven months in 1905, 
Mr. Ryves has been associated 
with Freemasonry since the year 
gor, and has passed the Char im 
the r8th degree. He is at present 
Worshipfil Master of Lodge 
Independence with Philanthropy, 
No. 391, E. C. 
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Mc. HENRY SAVAGE, cs1, 
LCS. Wis born in 1854, at Bolton 
in Westmoreland, and educated at 


the Liverpool Institute. He passed 
the Indian Civil Service Examina- 


Mr, H, Savaon, 


tion direct from school, in 7872, and 
arrived in India in October 1874. 
He served as Assistant Magistrate, 
Joint Magistrate or Collector in 
many of the districts of the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, and in 1896 
became Comimssioner of the Dacca 
Division, In 1904 he was on spectal 
duty in connection with the 
improvement of village « (ov mista 
ton and village police, and in the 
same year was appointed a Compa 
monof the Order of the Starof Tinta, 
On the formation of the new Pro- 
vince of Eastern Bengaland Assam, 
he was appointed Seo Member 
of the Board of Revenue in that 
Province, a post which he still holds. 


The late Rat Bahadur RAM SAN« 
KAR SEN, Deputy Magstrate and 
Deputy Collector of the first grade, 
and Member, Bengal Legslative 
Council, was born on the r6th July 
1829, at Pooran Matta, near Dacca, 
in East Bengal. He came from a 
distinguished Va:dya family (Medi- 
cal caste), and was fifth in descent 
from Raghu Ram Sen, Minster to 
the Mahomedan Governor of Dacca, 
He was educated at Comulla English 
School, and at Dacca College, where 
he carried off several scholarships 
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and. prizes, as well as gold medals 
joe Wteratre, He passed both the 
Junior ‘and Senior Scholarship Exa- 
minations of+ the pre-University 
days with the highest credit, and 
seceived the gold medal for Library 
reading, which is equivalent to the 
present day Premchand Roychand 
Cinnlasshiy In ater-years his cal 
Tege record was pubkcly alluded 
to hy Dr. Mouat, the Secretary to 
the Council of Education, on the 
occasion of a ptize distribution. 
He commenced his career as a 
lecturer at the Dacca College, and 
from here he went as Head Master 
to the Chittagong School. In 1858 
he was appointed Deputy Magis- 
trate and Collector and vas employed 
in the districts of Chittagong and 
Noakhali, where he did gond serv.ce 
in catrying out the reforms intro- 
duced under Act X of 1859. His 
work in this connection attracted 
the attention of the Board of 
Revenue, and received an acknow- 
ledgment from His Honour the 
Lictttenant-Goyernor of Bengal, He 
was then placed in charge of Kishor- 
gan} and Ranaghat, both very is 
turhed subdivisions in those days 
and his method of deahng wth 
organised crime in these districts 
again attracted the noticy of hs 
superiors, Mr.C.T, Buckland, 1.¢.s., 
Placed it on record that Ram 
Sankar Sen was ‘‘ the best [rdian 
Deputy Magstrate in Bengal” Tn 
7869, he was offered the Dewanship 
of the Cooch Behar State by Sr 
Ashley Eden, but refused. tor domes- 
tie rcasons, In December, 1871, the 
Viceroy, Lord Mayo, vis:ted Rana- 
ghat on his way to a shoot, and Mr. 
Sen received His Excellency with 
proper state, for which he received 
thanks, by command, ftom Major- 
General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, the 
Military Secretary. In 1872, he was 
deputed to Jessare on special duty, to 
collect agricultural statis Py 

ths service he received 54 
in the annual report of Government. 
His report was pronounced to be very 
valuable and interesting by Sir 
Gvorge Campbell, ihe then Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, and was 
Circulated as a Government paper. 
The report was noticed in very 
favourable terms by the press. In 
1874, he was appointed a rel:e( officer 
in connection with the Behar Famine, 
and received sprcinl mention for his 
work from Sir Richard Temple. 
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In the same year he was again 
placed on special duty in connec- 
tion with the registration of hold- 
ings in the Government Estate of 
Panch in the Suburbs of 
Calcutta. ‘In 1876, Mr. Sen was 
appointed a Member of the Bengal 
Legslative Council, which office he 
held for two years, assisting in the 
enactment of several important Jaws 
affectmg the Municipal and Reve- 
hue administration of the country. 
He was invested with the title of 
“Ray Bahadur '” on the occasion of 
the assumption of the Lmperal 
title by the late Queer-Empress 
Victor, in recognition of hs 
loyal conduct and services."? In 
wH77 he was awarded the Delhi 


‘The late Rat Baksdur 
‘Raw Saw SEW, 


Imperial Assemblage medal by 
the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
In 1878, he became a member 
of the Central Examination Com- 
mittee and Vice-Chairman of the 
District Road Cess Fund of the 24- 
Perganas. In 1883, he was deputed 
to enquire into the abuses prevailing 
‘on the Calcutta and Eastern Canals, 
AS a result of these enquiries 2 
committee was appointed, consisting 
ot Mr. A. W. Paul, res, Mr. D. B. 
Horn, Execut ve Engineer, and Mr. 
Sen, to frame a scheme for the be: 

ter mamagement of the canals. His 
last. appointment under Govern- 
ment was that of Magistrate of the 
Sealdah Police Court, Calcutta. 








He retired on the 16th July, 1886, 
with an honourable record of ser- 
vice lasting over 35 years. He 
declined the offer of the office of 
Prime Minister to the Bikanir State 
shortly before his retirement. In 
1887 the Rai Bahadur was granted 
a special pension by the Secretary of 
State in consideration of his “long 
distinguished and unusually merito- 
rious service.” He was appoint= 
ed a Presidency Magistrate in 1889. 
In private life he was very popular 
with all classes and was a distin« 
guished leader of Indian society. 
He died on the 26th January, 1898, 
and a public meeting, with the 
object of taking steps to perpetuate 
his memory, was held at the Calcutta 
University Institution, presided over 
by Sir Cecil Stevens, xK.cst., 
Officiating Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, who, among other things, 
said that, had Mr. Sen lived a few 
years later, he would certainly have 
found a place in the ranks of 
District Magistrates. 

The late Mr. Sen had three 
sons :—{r} Mr. G. Sen of the Inner 
Temple, Bar.-at-Law, Advocate of 
the Calcutta High Court, who 
predeceased k's father in’ 1890, 
Issue, three sons, of whom 4 
eldest, Mr. Prafulla Sankar Sen, 
MA, 1s Deputy Collector and Sub- 
Divis‘oual Magistrate of Gaibanda 
in Eastem Bengal and Assam. 
Another one Nikhil ‘s in England 
stadyirg for the Bar, while the 
Second son Amudya is studying in 
Tadia. 

(2). Mr. Juan Sankar Sen, 7.0.8, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 3s the 
chief Manager of the Bhowal Raj 
in Dacca. His eldest son, Mr. N. 
S.n, M.A., 15 in the Provincial Civil 
Service of Bengal. 

(3) Mr. Hem Sankar Sen, an 
Assistant in the Political Depart- 
ment of the Bengal Secretariat. 

Res:dences :—Bewtha in Manik- 
gai Sub-Division, Dacea, and 63, 
ipper Circular Road, Calcutta. 








The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
MOHAMED SHAH DIN, B4., 
KB. Bar-at-Law, Judge, Chief 
Court, Punjab, Lahove, was born 

the year 1868, He comes of 
a distinguished and ancient family, 
known as the Mian family of Bagh: 
banpura in the District of Lahore, 
He was educated at the Mission 
High School, Lahore, where he ma- 


triculated, and subsequently at the 
Lahore Government College where 
he graduated in the Faculty of Arts 
in 1887, in which year he left for 
England to study for the Bar, and 
joined the Middle Temple. After 
going through the usual course of 
Jegal instractior, he was called to the 
Bar m June 189. Asa law student 
he distinguished himself in England 
by obtaining, after severe competi- 
tive tests, a scholarship at his own 
Inn, and several prizes offered by 
the Council of Legal Education, 
Returning to Lahore, he was entolled 
as an Advocate of the Chief Court, 
Punjab, in r8gr, and as such enjoyed 
uluctative practice for sixteen years, 
being appointed a temporary addi- 








Hou, Mr. Justice M. Suait Dix, 


tional Judge of the Chief Court in 
December 11 Endowed, as he 
is, with great natural gifts and a 
marked intellectual acini the 
engrossing pursuits of the legal _pro- 
fesion did aot absorb all h s energies, 
and before his appointment to the 
Chief Court he stood out in public 
Yife as the most prominent Maho- 
medan in the Punjah, se as such, 
impressed his personality upon 
rae educational, social, and 
political movements. 

‘He was appointed a Fellow of the 
Punjab University in 1893 and has 
been a Syndic for the last ten years. 
He was elected President of the 
ninth Session of the Mahomedan 
Educational Conference held at 
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Aligarh in 1894, and was sopeinted 
a Trestee of the M.A. O. College, 
Aligarh, in 1895. He is the Prea- 
dent of the Young Men’s Maho- 
medan A zociation, Lahore, a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Punjab. 
Public Library,a member of the 
Committee of Management of the 
Victoria Jubilee Institute (Punjab), 
and a Fellow of the Punjab Associa- 
tion, of which he is ako an Honorary 
Secretary .n conjunction wich Sit 
David Masson and Mr Justice Chat- 
terjve. He represents the Maho: 
mecan community on the Committee 
uf Management of St. John's Ambu- 
lance Association (Indian Branch). 
He was appointed a member of the 
Pus jab Legi-Jat:ve Council in 1903, 
for a term of two years, and was 
Te-nomipated in 19 5, but had to 
te ign his seat in 1906 owing to 
his appointment as a Judge of 
the Chief Court. While in Ergland 
he had the honour of a prisentation 
at Her late Majesty's Le vé> in 1889. 
He also in. the same year, in collae 
Doration with a few other Indian 
Mahomedans, founded the Anju- 
mani-f-lamis, London. In recogni- 
tion ol his manifold public survices 
Covernmeat conferte.” on him the 
tlleof Khan Bahadur in 1906. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice SYED 
SHARFUDDIN. Among the Fol- 
Sowers of the Prophet who have had 
‘the distinction of being raised to a 
High Court hench, rot the least 
yemarkable is the Hon'ble Mr. 
Syed Sharfuddin, Barrister-at-Law. 
Though for many years he has been 
the leader of the Behar Bar, he has 
not allowed the whole of his energies 
to be absorbed hy professional 
duties, and has always found time 
to take an intelligent part in public 
affairs. He 1 a cheery, simple, 
unaffected, genial maa, who has a 
way with him of disarming hostility 
and of winning the regard of those 
who come in contact with him, 
He is an effective speaker and 
a man of a pre-eminentiy cool judg- 
ment. 

He belongs to an uncient Syed 
family. The head of the family, 
Syed Hussain Khing Sawar, came 
to India, in 1174 A.D., two’ years 
before the invasion of Shaha- 
‘buddin Ghori. He commanded an 
important section of Shahabuddin's. 
forces against Prithvi Raja in the 
battle of Thaneswar, where tbe Hin- 
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du power fell in India. As a reward 
for his services, he was made Com- 
mander of the Taragath hill fort in 
Rejputana, where he died fighting 
m 1210 A.D., in repelling a night 
attack of the combined bands of the 
Rathors and Chauhans. Sir W. W. 
Hunter has noticed the incident in 
the last volume of the Imperial 
Gazatteer. 

Mr. Sharfuddin was born at Neora, 
on the roth September 1856, and is 
the youngest son ol Syed Farsand 
Ali, Pleader of Chapra, He was 
educated at the Patna Collegiate 
School. As lis elder brother, Syed 
Nassiruddin, had already joined 
the executive branch of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service as a Deputy 








The Hon'ble Mr. Justice S. SHARFUDDIN. 


Collector, he was sent to England 
to qualify for the Bar. It is to 
be remembered that the late Sir 
Syed Ahmed’s visit to England in 
1869-70 had greatly removed the 
prejudices of Mahomedans against 
sending their sons to that country 
for education, Mr, Sharfuddin 
joined the Middle Temple, and 
was called to the Bar in 1880, 
He belonged to a happy band of 
young Behari Mahomedans, the 
other members of which were Me. 
Nurul Huda, District and Sessions 
Judge, Pubna, and Mr. Abul Hasan 
Khan, Small Cause Court Judge, 
Calcutta, both of whom were called 
to the Bar in the same year as Mr. 
Sharfuddin. On his retarn to India 
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he began to practise in the Caleutta 
High Court, bat as private affairs 
demanded his continuous presence 
nearer home, he left Calcutta and 
finally set up his practice at Banki- 
. Soon he established 4 name 
for himself in Behar. {0 criminal 
cases a] any importance he was 
almost imvatiably retained for one 
of the parties, His cross-examina- 
tion was a terror to the tutored 
witness. His painstaking habits, 
combined with his forensic abilities, 
made lum an almost ideal counsel. 
By the time the late Sir John Wood- 
burn came to rule at Belvedere, Mr. 
Sharfuddin was looked upon as 
feader ot the Behar Bar, and as a 
most hkely candidate to fill a 
vacancy on the High Court bench. 
But chanves came and he was 
passed over. His claims, however, 
had already been brought to the 
notice of Government by Mr. 
Halliday and Sir James Boutdillon. 
Bot it was not till Mr. Amecr 
Ali's successor had been chosen 
that it became apparent that a 
prejudice existed against Mr. Share 
juddin on account of Ins bein 
a member of the ‘Mofussit Bar.” 
‘Mp, Sharfuddin is a man of many- 
sided aang and ng been ca 
ready to help a primd facie go 
sd He has been an ardent 
admirer of the Indian National 
Congress, a strong advocate of the 
Nadwat-ul-Ulama and a staunch 
supporter of the Aligarh College. 
Mr. Hanud Ab Khan of the Lucknow 
Rar and Mr. Shartuddin of Behar 
were the unly two men of position 
among tle Mahmnedans of Northern 
Tndia who differed from their co- 
teligionists m politics and warmly 
espourrd the Congress cause. He 
was a prominent member of the 
Mahomedan Deputation witich wait- 
ed on the Viceroy in tqv6; and took 
an active pait in the preparation 
of the address presented by that 
body to His Excellency. 
Mr. Sharfuddin has always taken 
a warm interest in the education 
of hus community. In his view 
no education is complete which 
ignores religion. Holding these 
opinions it ig not surprising that be 
hould have found 11 possible to 
Promote the intetests of the Nadwah 
at the same tune that he has 
identified himself with the cause 
of the Aligath College. The 
Jocal Islamia Schoot at Patna is 
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not Pd barrie to his 
ener purse. Tt was mainl 
throw his exertions that the 
arnual meeting of the Nadwah 
was held in 1900 at.Patna. His on- 
religionists did him the honour of 
electing hm President of the All 
India Mahomedan Edueatoral Con 
ference, which met at Dacca m 
December 1906. 

Nor has he confined himself to 
advancing the cause of his own cont- 
munity. As Vice-Chairman of the 
Patna District Board, he held office 
for three successive terms for a total 
petiod of nine years. In many an 
annual report have the Local Gov- 
ernment expressed their apprecia- 
‘tion of the work which Mr. Sharfud- 
din did in that capacity, As Muni- 
cipal Commyssioner, his work was 
second to none. On the Universi- 
ties Act of 1904 coming into force, he 
was nominated a Fellow of the Sen- 
ate of the Calcutta University, He 
was the Honorary Secretary of the 
Behar Landholders’ Assocation, 
the members of which are mostly 
pins, and was unanimous) moe elect 
ed in 1905 to represent that body on 
the [engal Legislative Council 


Khav Saheb SORABJI 
SHAVAKSHA, 3.z. (Bachelor of 
Engineering}, Enger, Executive 








Khan Saheb Soramjt Smavaxsas, 


Irrigation Branch, Public Works 
Department, was educated at Seeb- 
pur College, Calcutta, where he 


passed his examination in the year 
1886, gaining the gold medal in 
Mathematics, He was the first 
Parsee gentleman to pass out 
from that college. He joined 
Government service in 1887, and 
was appointed Assistant Engineer 
and posted to the Calcutta Division. 
In 1892 hz was transferred perma- 
nently to ‘the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh,now the United Provinces, 
and in the same year he joined the 
Irrigation Branch and was posted 
to the Lower Ganges He 
served as Assistant Engineer in 
various stations till 1898, when he 
was appointed Executive Engineer, 
3n] grade, attaining the rst grade 
in the year 1905. He is now in 
charge of the Cawnpore Division 
af the Lower Ganges Canal. 


Mt. W. D, SHEPPARD, who 
succeeded Mr. W. L. Harvey as 
Muricipal Commissioner of \ 
bay in March 1905, was appointed 
in May rgor to act in the same ca- 
pacity when Mr. Harvey went on 
jeave, Mr. Sheppard joined the 
Indian Civil Service in October 1886, 
arriving in Bombay in December 
of the same year after completing 
his education at New College, Ox- 
ford. His first experienres in 
Indian administration were as As- 
sistant Collector and Magistrate in 
Belgaum and Kanara, in which 
latter district he was, in January 
1892, appainted Forest Settlement 
Officer, We next find Mr. Shep- 
pard officiating on frequent occa 
sions as Collector and Magistrate 
and District Registra, Kanara, 
until July 1894, when, 1n addition to 
his other duties, he was appointed 
to act as Assistant Political Agent 
in the Southern Maratha Country. 
Early in 1896, Mr. Sheppard was 
transferred to Dharwar as Collector, 
and subsequently to Bijapur, ag 
Personal Assistant to the Collector, 
where, as colleague to Sirdar G. D. 
Pase, he successfully dealt with a 
famine of intense severity. From 
January 1898, he was again in 
Kanara, acting as Collector and 
Magistrate and District Registrar. 
On his return from short leave in 
September 1898, he was transferred 
to Poona, at which place he offi- 
ciated as Collector and Magistrate 
and District Registrar, and in addi- 
tion was Political it for the 
Bhor State. .He went to Europe 


ona year's furlough in 1900, but 
was recalled before his lowe ex 
pired, to act for Mr. Harvey, as 
reviously stated, in the Bombay 
Iunicipal Commissionership in May 
got. 

In August 1902, on the return of 
Me. Harvey, Mr. Sheppard wert on 


Dit. W, D, SkepPaxo, 


turlough, returning to India ir 
March’ 19u4, when he was once 
more appointed Collector of Poona. 
This post he has res gned in order 
to resume the duties of Municipal 
Commissioner of Bombay, a task 
for which Government, in’ view of 
hhis past services, consider hum es- 
pecially fitted. 


Ray Rayan RAM ANUGRAH 
NARAYAN SINGH, Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, is descended 
from the ancient’ Ray Rayan 
remindar family of Badaipura i 
the Distc:ct of Patna. Th:s family 
came originally from Upper India. 
They have heen landholders for two 
centuries past. The loyal services of 
Mr. R. ALN. Singh's great grand- 
father, Ray Sita Ram Singh, dun 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857 are well 
known and were fully recognized by 
the Government at the time. He was 
selected for the Native Civil Service 
by Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and successfully 
passed the N.C.S.. examination in 
the higher grade. Upon passing his 
examination Mr. R. A. N. Singh was 
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appointed Manager of the Court of 
Wards and Deputy Collector in the 
District of Saran. In 1880 he re- 
verted to his appoincment of Deputy 
Magistrate, whch he owed to Sir 
Ashley Eden, Heserved the Govern- 
ment with zeal and ability for many 
years in the districts of the Patna 
Division, and his services were an se- 
veral occasions specially recognized 
by the authorities, He was inen- 
tioned in the printed Resoluticn on 
the General Administration Report of 
the Patna Division (or 1891-92. a!s0 in 
the Revenue Board’s printed Report 
on Land Revenue Admivistration for 
1902-03, n the printed CensusReport 
of the Patna Divis‘on fur 1891, and 
in the printed Report on the Indian 
Famine Rehef Fund im Bengal, 
1897-98. In the years 1877 and 
1993 he obtained a Certificate of 
Honour from Government for his 
loyalty and public spirit, and in 1887 
he received the Jubilee Medal, In 
1904, Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenaut- 
Governor of Bengal, brought lum 





down to Calcutta and placed him in 
chaige as Magistrate ol the Sealah 
Police Court, and in the following 








Mr, R AWN, SivcH, 


year appointed humThird Pres.dency 
Magistrate for the town of Calcutta. 
Mi. R.A.N, Singh, as the representa 
tive of les family, 2 landed proprie- 
tor of independent means and 
administers a very solvent property. 
His services a5 a zemindar weie 
publicly recognized by the Govem- 
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ment of Benga! nthe Resolution on 
the Annual Administration Report of 
the Patna Division for 1895-76. He 
is one of the best class of officials, 
and has eared the reputation of & 
just and able magisteate while on the 
Calcutta Stipendiary Bench, There 
is a brief sketch of his family 
history in the second volume of 


Gh istory of Raiahs and 
Zemindars. 





Lieut-Colonel JULIAN C. 
SMITH, 38. cat. (Edin), 14.8., 
Civil Surgeon, Meerut, United 
Provinces, was horn in India on 
7th August 2854, and educated at 
the Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
Universities, He took his degrees 
in 1877, entered the service on the 
jist March 1879 and came to 
India the same year, He was on 
active scrvice for eleven years and 
won a medat and two clasps in the 
Second Afghan War, 1879-80, and 
the Burma War, 1886-87, respec- 
tively. He joined civil employ 
in 1884 and has remained in the 
United Provinces, serving in 
various districts as Civil Surgeon, 
He was appointed to Meerut 
District in 1902 and is Health 
Officer, a Police Officer, as well as 
Superintendent of the District Tail. 
He is a member of the British 
Medical Association. 


Mr. EDMUND DUCANE 
SMITHE was born in 1853, and 
educated at Shrewshury School 
{1864-1868}, He served his en- 
gineering apprenticeshiyyin Norway, 
and completed his training at the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper's Hill. In October, 1875, 
he was appointed to the Public 
Works Department, and after his 
arrival in India he served in 
various capacities in the Punjab 
Irrigation Branch, He was pro- 
moted to the post of Executive 
Engineer in December 1883. In 
18g5 he was {ransferred to the 
Buildings and Roads Branch, 
Punjab, and appointed Under- 
Secretary, P.W.D. He became 
Sanitary Engineer to the Punjab 
Government in 1900, and was 
appointed Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, P. W. D., in October 
1903. Mr. Smithe has passed the 
Higher Standard in Punjabi and 
Pushtu, and is a Member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. 
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Mr, LOUIS STUART, t¢.5., Dis- 
trict ‘aad Sessions Judge, Meerut, 
U. P., was born in 1870, in Calcutta, 
and educated at Charter House, and 
Balhol College, Oxford. He came 
to india in 18yr, und after being sta- 
tioned as Assistant and Joint Magis- 
trate in various districts, he entered 
the Judicial Service in 1897, as 
Officiating District and Sessions 
Judge, Fyzabad. He has also served 
as Small Cause Court Judge. Dehea 
Dun. He officiated as District and 
Sessions Judge in Fyzabad, Sitapur, 
Benates, Allahabad’ and Fatchgarh, 
ant was subsequently Special Judge 
uniler the Bundelichand Ercumhered 
Estates Act in the Jalaun District 
during practically the whole of the 
‘operation at the Act. He was pro- 
moted as permanent District and 
Sessions Judge in 1906, has since 
again served in Sitapur, and was 
transferred to Meerut im Marchs 1907. 
The Meerut Judgeshi has junsdic- 
tion over ull civil and criminal cases 
in the District_of Meerut and 
Muauffernagar. The staff is a large 
one, consisting of one District and 
Sessions Judge, one Additional Die- 
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trict und Sessions Judge, one 
Ascistant Sessions Judge, ane Subor- 
dinate Judge. and seven munsifs 
(Civil Judges of the lowest grade). 
The staff also inclucles about twenty- 
eight stipendiary magistrates, who 
are also to sone extent subordinate 
to the magistrates of the two dis- 
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tricts, and six benches of honorary 
magistrates. The population of the 
two districts was, at the last census, 
about two millions and-a-hali, and 
the work of the Judgeship is heavy, 
the population being both wealthy 
and jitigious. 


Mr. KSHITINDRA NATH 
TAGORE, Secretary to the Munici- 
palty of Howrah. Mr. K. N. 

‘agore comes of a distinguished 
Bengali. family, being the great- 
grandson of the late Dwarkanath 
Tagore, who was one ot the first 
Bengali rerchants to dal! in line 
with Western methods of rommerce 
and attained the position of the 
pioneer merchant prince of India. 
Mr, Tagore’s grandfather, Maharshi 
Dehendra Nath Tagore obtaned 
distinction in the world of thought. 
He instituted great reforms in the 
religion of his community, being 
one of the founders of the pure 
Theistic hierarchy known as the 
Brahmo Somaj. He became the 
patriarch of that body of eamest 
Indians. Mr, Tagore was born in 
the year 1869, and was educated at 
the Government Sanskrit Col'ege, 
Calcutta, and graduated from the 
Presidency College in the same city 
in the year 1880, He followed in 
his grandfather's footsteps in his 
work for the Brahmo Somaj, and 
in 1892 he was appointed Honorary 
Secretary to the Adi Brahmo 
Somaj or Original Theistic Chusch 
founded by the late Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy. The onerous duties 
of this pest, he discharged with 
conspicuous ability and tact. In 
the year 1897, he was appointed as 
Assistant Secretary to the Munici- 
pality of Howrah, which is the 
‘most important provincial Munici- 
pality in Bengal. After over a 
year of work in this capacity, he 
was promoted to the Secteturyship 
of the same Municipality. He has 
been very highly commended in 
the successive Administration Re- 
ports on the working of the Munici- 
pality, the latest notice of his 
‘work being as follows :—'"Mr, K. N. 
Tagore, the Secretary, has a special 
talent for office mana ement, san 
untiring worker and most zealous 
for the interests of the Munici- 
pality. He has brought the office 
toa high state of efficiency and I 
(the Chairman) am personally 
indebted to him for much usefal 





-siderable literary merit. 





in connection with the 
administration of the aflairs of 
the Municipality.’ Mr. Tagore, 
in addition to his public duties, 
has found time to devote himself 
to literature and is the author 
of the first critical treatise on the 
Bhagabadgita in Bengali, In this 





Mr, K, N, TAcoRx, 


he has followed original lines, 
evincing considerable research and 
critical eenmen. Tn addition to 
this valuable work, he 1s the author 
of several books which have con- 
Among 
these are numbered “Arya Ramair 
Sikshe 0 Swadhinata,” “ Adkyatma 
Dhurma 0 Agneyabad,"” " Raja 
Harishchandra” and others, 


Mr. J. MACKAY TAYLOR, c. 
Executive Engineer, Meerut Divi- 
sion, Ganges Canal, Irrigation 
Department, was born in 1861 at 
Qotacamund, Southern India, and 
educated at Bishop Cotton’s School, 
Bangalore and Simla, He passed the 
First Arts Examination, ard on 
leaving school joined the Thomason 
Engineering College at Roorkee, 
whence he passed out with high dis- 
tinction in the year 1882. Heentered 
the service of Government in the 
Public Works Department, and was 
first posted as Assistant Engineer to 
the Buildings and Roads Branch of 
that Department, in which he re- 
mained till 1885. During this period 
his service was in the Punjab, In 





1885 he wasdeputed to the Railway 
Service and. joined the Kalka-Simla 
Railway Survey Division, in whch 
he remained fortwo years, He was 


next employed on the survey and 


Mr J. Mackay Tav 





construction of the Patiala-Bhatin- 
da Railway until the completion of 
the line in the year 1889, when he 
retumed to the Punjab Roads and 
Buildings Department of the P.W.D, 
‘After a spell of furlough Mr. Taylor 
exchanged to the United Provinces 
im 1892 and joined the Irrigation 
Branch, He was posted at this time 
to the Anupshahe Division of the 
Ganges Canal, and in the following 
year was transferred to Aligarh, In 
the year 1895 he was gazetted as 
Executive Engineer and_ posted to 
the charge of the Narora Division of 
the Lower Ganges Canal. He served 
here till 1898 when he again took 
furlough. In the following year he 
was placed in charge of the Cawn- 

re Division of theGangesCanal and 
Pere be remained for two years, when 
he again went on leave on private 
affairs for six months. On his return 
to duty he was given charge of the 
Upper Division of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, Sabaranpur, where he 
Temained till 1902, when he again 
went on furlough. | On his return in 
11903, be was transferred to the Agra 
‘Canals, and ateron, inthesame year, 
the was placed inchargeoS the Meerat 
Division, Ganges Canal, which post 
hhe has held ever since. Mr. Mackay 

2 
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Taylor received thethanks of Govera- 
ment for special services in connec- 
tion with the widening of the Cawn- 
pore branch of the Ganges Canal, and 
again for hus secvices in the Raipur 
escape of the Eastern Jum. Canal. 
He was specially commended for hs 
work on the Patiala-Bhatinda 
Railway. Mr. Mackay Taylor has 
qualified in the Higher Standard 
in Ltda, in Cana) law, and in the 
Lower Standard in Pushtw 


Mr. WILLIAM TUDBALL, t.cs., 
Sessions Judge, Cawnpore, wes born 
at Kalian, Bombay, in the year 1856, 
He is the son af the late Charles 
Tudball, D. T, S., on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, 
He was educated at Bedford 
Modern School, and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He joined the Indian 
Civil Service, passing second in 
the open competition in 1885, He 
arrived in India in 1887, and was 
first posted to Bareilly as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, He 
worked through the various grades, 


beng in turn posted to Jhansi, 
Butaun, Shahjabanpur, Bara Banki, 
Pakbhit, Al:gath and Meerut, officiat 
ing a8 Judge and also as’ District 
Magistrate, till appointed Assistant 
Commissioner, Ist grade, when he 


took furlough out of India. On 
retum he waspermanently appointed 
Joint Magistrate and shortly after 
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wards Deputy Comiissioner. In 
Top4 he was promated to District 
and Sessions Judge at Gorakhpur, 
and in 906 was transferred, in the 
same capacity, to Cawnpore. 


Captain ALBERT ELIJAH 
WALTER, 1.4.5, Superintendent, 
X-Ray Institute, India, was born 
in the year 1872 at Plymouth and 





Capt, A. E, Wautea, 


educated at Plymouth College and 
Middlesex Hospital, He took his 
degrees nf M.R.CS. and L.R.C.P, 
in 1896. He was Senior Demon- 
strator of Physiology and Biol 

at Niddlesex and subsequently 
practised privately for two years 
in partnership with Dr B, T. 
Lowne, #.R.cs,, at Crookham, Hamp: 
shire In 1899, Captain Walter 
joined the Indian Medical Service, 
and in the same year pro- 
ceeded to India. In the course of 
his service he was with various 
regiments until the Boxer distur- 
hance in China He went with the 
Expesitionary Force and took out 
with him an X-Ray apparatus, 
He remained in China for two years, 
and at the expiry of that period 
returned to India On his retum 
he was put on special duty in con- 
nection with X-Ray work until the 
formation of the X-Ray Institute, 
which took place in 1906. About 
three years ago Captain Walter was 
sent to Europe on six months’ 
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special duty, to study X-Ray work, 
and visited Paris, Berlin and Milan, 
as well as the principal Lospitals 
of London and the Provinces of 
England He is the second son 
of Mr, E Walter, J. of Churstun 
Manor, North Devon, and is married 
to the second daughter of Sir 
Charles Leslie, Bart, cs. He has 
published one’ literary work, “X- 
Rays in General Practice” ‘(John 
Lane, Lond,), 


Mr. WALTER GUNNELL 
WOOD, A.MA.6.8,, Superintending 
Engineer, Public Works Depart: 
ment, Buildings and Roads Bra 
tst Circle, Meerut, United Prov: 
inces, was born in England in 
October 1861, and eilucated at Wel- 
Tington College and Cooper's Hill. 
Having success(ally passed aut in 
1882, he came to India the same year 










s Ass’ 

een, for the evnstrut 
the Bridge aver the Jumna 
1886 hie joinedt the Buckling: 
Roals Branch, Public Works De- 
partment, North-West Provinces 
and far six. years, from r898, ln 
surved as Under-Secretary to. "the 

















Mr. W. G, Woop, 


Government of the North-West (now 
the United) Provinces, in the Buiki- 
ings and Roads and Railway 
Branches. For six months, in 903, 
tue held the post of Superintending 
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Engineer, and again reverted to 
his previous post as Under-Secretary 
to Government, United Provinces. 
Tn 1904 he was appointed Super- 
intending Engineer, Meerut. He 
has designed most of the important 
new buildings in the United Provin- 
ces, ie, the Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court buildings und the 
‘Husainabad School af Lucknow ; the 
‘Aligash new Court buikiings ; the 
Barcilly College and Boarding House; 
the Meerut College; the new Kot- 
walis at Benares, Moradabad and 
Lucknow, and many others, He is 
an Assuciate Member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, London, 
and a keen and successfal sports: 
man. 


Mr ROMER EDWARD 
YOUNGHUSRAND, B.4., Bar-at- 
Law, Commissioner of the Lahore 











Mr, R,E, Youncuyssann. 


Division in the Punjai, was born 
in the year 1858 at Freshford, near 
Bath, and was educated at Rugby 
School, Clifton College, and Balliol 
College, Oxford. He. joined the 
Indian Civil Service in 1879 and 
came to India in December the 
same year, and was first posted 
to Delhi as Assistant Commissioner, 
in which capacity he served inmany 
districts of the Punjab. He worked 
as Junior Secretary and Senior 
Secretary to the Financial Commis: 
sioner, and also as Under-Secretary 


to the Punjab Government up to 
the year 1888, when he was appoint- 
ed Under-Secretary to Government, 
Punjab. After returning from 
furlough in 1889, he was appointed 
to officiate as Deputy Commissioner 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, and was on 
special duty in connection with the 
Settlement of the Western Boun- 
dary of the Gurchani tribes in 
March 1893, officiating as Secretary 
to Government the same year. He 
afterwards served as Deputy Com: 
missioner of Bannu and Peshawar 
Districts. Tn t8g7 he accompanied 
the Tochi Field Force as Chief 
Political Officer, for which he ob- 
tained a medal with clasp. In 
1905, he was appointed Com: 
sioner of the Lahore Division. 
He is a son of the late General 
R.R, Younghushand, 6.8. 


Mr. JOHN ZORAB, Executive 
Engineer, rst class, Calcutta Divi- 








Mr. J. Zonas, 


sion, Public Works Dey ent, 
Bengal. was born at Calcutta in 
1868 and received his education, 
first at the Calcutta Martiniére, 
proceeding to England later. He 
passed into Cooper's Hill in r8go 
and came back to India in the fol- 
lowing year. He was first posted as 
Assistant Engineer to the Chota 
Nagpur Division. In 1892 he was 
transferred to Darjeclmg, and 
again to the Buxar Division and 
Balasore. In 1896hewas employed 


on famine duty, serving successtvel} 

in the Darbhanga and Eastern 
Sone Divisions He was transferred 
to Brahminy-Byturny Division mn 
the following year and obtained his 
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officiating aj tment as Execu- 
tre Eugiee ven be was appnt 
ed to Aquapada-Jajpur Division 

‘His next charge was re, an 
in 190g he was placed in charge of 


FO 
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Mozufferpore, whence, im August 
1905, he was transferred to his 
present appointment and took 


id charge of the Fust Calcutta 


Division, 





Ms. K. BADERUDDIN AHMAD, 
Dacce, was horn in 1876, and 
is descended from a line of an- 
cestors who originally came from 
Cashmere, He received a home 
education in Arabic, Persian, Urdu 
and English. In ‘1yos he was 
appointed a member of the 
Dacca District Board, and in the 
same year he received his appoint- 
ment as Honorary Magistrate of the 


Mr RK. Bapnecniax Wamp, 


aatlar Independent Bench of Dacea, 
anid was nominated a Commissioner 
ut the Dacca Sumucipakty un 1906, 
He was married at the age al 20 to 
the eldest daughter ot the third 
wife of the late Nawab Sir 
Absanulla, &.c..E., af Dacca. Mr. 
Baderuddin Ahinad 1 devoted to 
sport of all kinds; he is a keen 
polo and hockey player and keeps 








a good stud of horses for his re- 
creations. Shooting is} another of 
his relaxations, and he'has a repus 
tation at bilhards. He is a mem- 
ber of the Dacca Amusement Club. 
He 1s well known locally as a good 
‘sportsman and gentleman, andexerts 
considerable influence in the town 
of Dacca. 


Mr. GOKUL CHAND BURAL, 
Zemundar, Calcutta, is the youngest 
son of the late Rai Prem Chand 
Bural, Bahadur, He received his 
education at the Hindu School, 
Calcutta. He is distinguished for 
his philanthropy and devotes his 
life to charities of many descriptions. 
Among many important benefac- 
tions with which his name is associa- 
ted may be mentioned the founding 
of the Dwarekasram at Khurda near 
Barrackpore, where free food is 
daly distributed among the poor 
and pilgrims. He has also taken 
naturally to medical science and 
1 a great patron of the Suksma 
Ayurvedic System of Medicine, 
founded hy Mr. B. B. Batabyal of 
Calcutta. He distributes medicines 
{tee every day to poor patients, 
He is a great upholder of practical 
training of all kinds, and never fails 
to give his aid to any practical 
scheme of this description, At 
his residence, No. 8, Hidaram 
Banerjee's Lane, Calcutta, he dis- 
penses princely Tospiabty, and his 
een appreciation of sterling qual- 
ities has made his place a rendez- 
vous for literate men in Bengal, He 
»s also a Freemason. Babu Gokal 
Chand is happily married to the 
only daughter of the late Dwarka 
Nath Law, the proprietor of Messrs. 
Bisso Nath Law & Co,, of Calcutta, 
and has issue, three sons, Bolie 





Chand, Doonia Chand and Nirmal 
Chand; and three daughters, Prova- 
bati, Bhagabati and Padmabati, He 
has ‘made the phrase ‘Live for 
others"? the motto of his family. 
He is the Honorary Secretary to 
the Bow Bazaar Government Aided 
Higher Class English School, Honor- 
ary Treasurer to the Vidyasagar 
Widow Marriage Association, Hon- 








Mr. GC, BURAL. 


orary Auditor to the Subarna Banick 
Somati, and member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Calcutta Deaf 
and Dumb School. 


The BURDWAN RAJ FAMILY. 
= This ancient and powerful family 
dates its rise in Bengal from the be- 
gmning of the x7th century. The 
founder of the House of Burdwan 
was Abu Rai of Kotli, in Labore, 


who eame from the Punjab at 
about that period to settle at Burd- 
wan. The family did not spring 
into importance all at once. The 
six descendants and successors of 
Abu Rai, viz, Babu Rai, Ghana- 
sham Rai, Krishna Ram Ray, Jagat 
Ram Ra, Kirti Chander Rai 
and Chitra Sen Rai, nursed and 
developed the estate left by 
him, and added largely to its 
extent by acquiring further lands 
in the neighbouring districts. 
The seventh descendant of Abu 
Rai, Tilak Chand Bahadur. who 


‘came into possession of the estate 
m the year 1744, however, made 
his mark on contemporaneous his- 
tory. He was one of the most 
famous members that the House 
has produced and attained to high 
favour with the Emperor of Delhi. 
By this monarch. Tilak Chand was 
created ‘Raja Bahadur ‘’ and 
“Master of 4,000 Infantry and 
2,000 Cavalry,”’ and this honour 
was finally increased by the Em- 

to that of “ Maharaj-Adhiraj 
Bahedar and ‘‘ Panch Hazari’’ 
or Commander of 5,000 Infantry 
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and 3,000 Cavalry, to which was 
added authority to keep guns and 
to use martial music. Maharaj 
Tilak Chand Bahadur’s distinguish- 
ed career lasted 27 years, He died 
im the year 1771 and was succeeded 
by his son, Tej Chand Bahadur. 
Tn the meanwhile the whole of 
Benga! had passed under Bntish 
rule under the Honourable East 
India Company, and subsequently 
the vast estates of the Burdwan 
Raj were brought within the opera- 


tions of Regulation lof 1793, the 
hasis of eg meee Settlement. 


‘Tue Patacs, Buaowan, 


Maharaja Pratap Chand, the 
son of Te} Chand Bahadur, who died 
during the lifetime of his father, 
acted as Regent for some tit 
He was the inventor of the “ Pata 
fenure, from which the great 
“Pata” law took its rise (Regulation 
VII of 1819). Maharaja Tey Chand 
Bahadur had an 


career, occupying the 
60 years, He died in 183. His 
legitimate son, Maharaja Pratap 
Chand, having died during his Life- 
time, Maharaja Tej Chand had 
recourse to the Hindu Law of Adop- 
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tion, and was suecesded on the 
“Gadi” of Burdwan by hisadopt- 
ed son, Mahtab Chand, who became 
one of the most noted of the Mi 
rajas of Burdwan. On his succes- 
sion he was immediately recognised 
as Maharaj-Adhiraj Bahadur of 
Burdwan by Lord Wilham Ben- 
tinck, then’ Governor-General of 
India, although the young Maha- 
raja was still a minor at "the time 
of his accession. This “‘firman’’ 
was dated joth August 1832, 
Maharaj-Adhiraj Mahtab Chand 
Bahadur (Mahtab 1) was for 47 





years one of the most prominent 
figures in Bengal. He was the frst 
nobleman in Bengal to be honour- 
ed with a seat in the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, of which he 
was appointed Additional Member 
m the year 1864. The Mabaraja 
Mahtab Chand increased the dig- 
nity of the House. In 1868 he 
obtained for himseli and his des- 
cendants Royal Lieense to bear 
“Arms and Suppot ”* On the 
oceasion of the proclamation of Her 
late Majesty Queen Vietoria as Em- 
press of India at the Imperia) 
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Assemblage held at Dela, the nght 
to receive a salute of 13 guns was 

ranted to Maharaja Mahtab. 
Fhe ttle and style of °* Hs High- 
ness,'’ as a personal distinction, 
was also conferred on him on the 
sameoccasion. His Highness Maha- 
raja Mahtab made large and valu- 
able additions to the ancestral 
possessions of the Burdwan Raj, 
He purchased the Kujang and 
Snjamutha estates, He was one of 
the moneers of the hill station of 
Darjeeling, and it was his praetice 
to spend the greater part of the 
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He was born on the 8th August 
1860, and was adopted on the Zoth 
Mareh 1866, Two years after his 
aceession, Maharaja Aftab Chand 
attained his majority, and sn 1881 
he was installed by Sir Ashley 
Eden, the then Lieutenant Gover- 
not of Bengal, on the 7th December. 
He was confirmed in all his honours 
and possessions by a‘ Sanad,"? 


dated the 12th August 188:, under 
the seal and signature of His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India (Lord Ripon). 
Maharaja Aftab Chand did not 


Caleutta University. He confer. 
red upon the town of Burdwan 
the benefit of a public library in 
the Burdwan Raj Library whieh 
he established. He also made a 
munificent gift of Rs. 50,000 to the 
Burdwan Municipality for the es- 
tablishment of the Burdwan Water 
Works. Maharaja Aftab Chand 
died on the asth March 1885. He 
left a young widow. His adoptive 
mother, the Maharani Dowager, 
and also a widowed daughter of 
his adoptive father survived him, 
Maharaja Aftab Chand left a will 





year at that station for a long time. 
He purchased valuable estates in 
the Darjeeling and Kurseong hills. 
which yielded a revenue of about 
Rs, 33,000 per annum, He built 
extensively at Burdwan, and all 
the palaces at that centre owe 
their existence to him, particularly 
the beautitul Dilkusha Garden, 
wluch remains as a monument to 
hs esthetic taste. Mahtab Chand 
Bahadur died on the 22nd October 
1879, On his death, Maharaj-Adhi- 
raj Aftab Chand Bahadur succeed- 
ed to the ‘Gadi.’ He was the 
adopted son of Mahtab Chand. 


» Dixusus,"” Bopwax, 


inherit the good fortune of his pre- 
decessors, with their possessions. 
Maharaja Tej Chand had occupied 
the '‘Gadi’” for 60 years, and Mab- 
tab I (Mahtab Chand Bahadur) 
for 47 years. Mahtab Uf (Aftab 
Chand Bahadur) had but a short 
reign of four years after his instal- 
lation, but in that time he was 
active for the public good and 
spent a great deal of money on ob- 
jects of utility for the community 
at large. He raised the Burdwan 
Raj School to the status of a Col- 
lege, teaching up to the First Ex- 
amination in Arts standard of the 





in which he directed his widow to 
adopt a son to him as soon as pos- 
sible after his death, As, however, 
the widow was a mmor, the estate 
came under the administration of 
the Court of Wards, who assumed 
charge and declared the widow to 
‘be their ward in accordance with 
the recorded wishes of the late 
Maharaja. Events for a time be 
came troubled and Litigation arose 
between the ladies of the family, 
Mr. L, de Burgh Miller, one of the 
Joint Managers under’ the Court 
af Wards, died in 1886, The 
widowed, Maharani was equally 


unfortunate in the child chosen 
for adoption under the late Maha- 
raja’s will for this child, the first 
to be selected, died prematurely. 
Eventually, however, matters in 
this connection turned out to be 
for the best and the present 
Maharaja Bahadur was chofen for 
adoption. He is the son of Raja 
Bun Behari Kapur, c.s.t., who was 
Joint Manager of the Estate from 
the death of the late Maharaja in 
1879 and Sole Manager from 189 
to 1902, The present Maharaja 
was formally adopted, 

and the adoption was 

ratified by the Govern- 

ment in July 1887, He 

assumed charge of the 

estates from the Court 

of Wards on roth Octo- 

ber 2902, and was 

installed as Maharaj- 

Adhiraj Bahadur of 

Burdwan on the roth 

February 1903. 


Maharaj-Adhiraj 
BIJAY CHAND MAH- 
TAl BAHADUR 
(MAHTAB IIN), Maha- 
raj-Adbiraj of Burdwan. 
The Maharaja 1s the 
emer nobleman of 
jengal. He was horn 
on the 19th October 
188 and succeeded the 
late Maharaja Aftab 
Chand Mahtab Bahadur 
on 31st July 1887, hav- 
ing been adopted by the 
late Maharani Benoden: 
Devi, the widow of the 
late Maharaja who had 
received authority tu 
adopt a son by her late 
husband's will. 
Government ratified the 
adoption in July 1887. 
‘When adopted the Maharaja was 
only six years of age and in con- 
sequence had to pass through a 
long period of minority, his estates 
being meanwhile administered by 
the Court of Wards. Lala (now 
Raja) Bun Behari Kapur, the 
father of the present Mabaraj, 
who had given his son in adoption 
to the late Maharani, act as 
Manager of the estates under the 
Court of Wards. He carried out 
the work with singular ability and 
conspicuous success. Much atten- 
tion was paid to the education of 


Tas Manang-Apuiray Ri 
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the young Maharaja to fit hum for 
the hugh position he was one day 
ta occupy. In his childhood he 
was placed under a Eurapean gove 
emness, and as he grew older his 
education was entrusted to Babu 
Ram Narayan Dutta, B.a., who 
had a great reputation as a 
scholar and was also distinguished 
for his high character. Babu 
Ram Narayan, who was Principal of 
the Burdwan Raj College, took 
great pains to discharge hus trust, 
and to bring his pupi!’s education 


1 
‘oy BURDWAX, 


toa high standard of efficiency. 
‘Tocomplete bis education by initiat- 
mg him into the rulesof European 
society, Mr. A. Harrison was ap- 
pointed to be = companion nf the 

Maharaja in 1 care 
‘Thick was bestowed on bis education 
has been amply justified, and the 
Maharaja has grown to be a fine 
specimen of an sats nobleman, 
both physically and mentally. He 
was : on the ‘Gadi’ 
by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal on his coming 
of age in 1903. He has shown 
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great aptitude in the management 
of his estates since taking charge, 
and personally attends to alldetals, 
This forms no mean trust, as the 
landed property is situated in 19 
different districts comprising an area 
of about 4,134 square miles, with a 
population of some 2,000,000 souls, 
e total collection of the Burdwan 
Raj exceeds that of any other estate 
in al. The demandson account 
of the rents and cesses now amount 
toa total of nearly 474 lakhs, to 
which figure they have risen from the 
44} lakhs which reprer 

sented their amount in 
1885 when the Court of 
Wards took charge, The 
Maharaja is by caste a 
Kapur Kshattriya. He 
is the only Kshattriya 
Prince in India and is 
the acknowledged head 
of the entire Kshattriya 
community throughout 
India. The public bene- 
ficences of the Maharaja 
are considerable, He 
supports a College at 
Burdwan where free edu- 
cations given to Bengali 
youths up to the First 
Arts standard. He also 
supports a High School 
at Kalna and a Free 
Sansknt Chatoospatht 
or College and a Girls’ 
School at the same town, 
athts own cost. He 
mai tains numerous 
Thakurbatis or temples 
at Burdwan and Kalna 
where the put are daily 
ted, and Sadabratas or 
Alms Houses, where ra- 
tions of riceand flour are 
distributed daily to all 
who apply forthem. The 
108 temples of Siva at 
Nawabhat are frequently visited by 
tourists of all classes. The palaces 
and gardens of the Maharaja are 
nimnerous. Among the most beau- 
tiful of these are the Mahtab Manjil 
with its fine colonnade on three sides, 
and the Summer Palace known as 
“* Dilkusha,’’ built in the midst of 
a beauteful garden with an aviary 
and menagerie attached to it. The 
Maharaja’s Calcutta residence is 
“Bijay Manjil’” at No. 6, Alipur 
Lane, and his hill residence is 
“Rose Bank,’ Darjeeling. The 
hereditary title of Maharaj-Adhiraj, 
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held by the Burdwan famuly since 
the time of the Mogu! Emperors, was 
reengnised and confirmed to the pre- 
sent Maharaja by the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India at the 
Coronation Durhar held at Delhi on 
1st January 1903. The title of 
“Bahadur” was added to it a3 a 
personal distinction by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengat at the In- 
stallation Durbar held by him at 
Burdwan on roth February 1903- 
The whole title of Maharaja-Dhi‘a) 
Bahadur was conferred as a heredi- 
taty distinction on the 26th June 
1908 by the Vieeray. ‘The Maharaja 
relioves his oncrous public duties by 
the study of literature, and 1 him- 
self a writer uf note. He has written 
a book entitled ‘Studies’ which 
isa collection of excellent essays on 
the various tapirs of the day. Hehas 
a special facility for poetr 
sung-hook styled the ““Bnjay Gttka’™ 
has been very favourablyreceived by 
the Indian Press and public, The 
Maharaja has also travelled great 
deal, andl in April 1906 paid a visit to 
Exarope, accompamued by his Private 
cretary, Mr. P. Chatterjee, and his 
Medical Attendant, Dr. §.B, Muker- 
jee, On this nceasion he travelled 
over the greater part of the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, return 
ing to India afteran absence of eight 
months, He has two children, the 
Maharaj Kumar. born en the 14th 
July 1995,and the Maharaj Kumari, 
horn on the roth September 1907. 


RAYA _YATINDRANATHA 
CHOUDHURL. ¥.4.. B.L... was born 
in 1863, of an ancient Zemindar 
family of Bengal, belonging to the 
high caste (Kulin} Bangaja Kayas- 
thas of the Guha clan. “The family 
to which Raya Yatindranatha be- 
Tongs is known as the Munshi House 
oof Bengal, and some of hisaneestors 
wert prominent men. His great 
granilfather, Ramkanta Ray Chou- 
hurt, was the ‘Munshi’? of War- 
ren Hastings, and was highly es 
tecmed by him, Ramkanta’s son, 
Gopinath, gained forthe family 
high respect in Cacutta, Ram 
kanta’s grandsons, Raya Kalinath 
and Raya Vaikunthanath, were 
prominent leaders nt the Bengal 
Community in the days of Lord 
Wiltiam Bentinck, In his fourth 
year Raya Yatindranatha was adopt- 
ed, according to Hindu practice, 
by the widow of Raya Mathuranath 
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Choudbur, who died in 1863. His 
early education was muck neglected, 
for the executor under his father's 
will only acted as such for 2 short 
time, and the guardian who was next 
appointed did not carry out his 
duties properly. But from early boy- 
hood Yatindranatha was of a natur- 
ally studious nature and succeeded 
50 well in hisself-imposed search for 
knowledge that he completed a 
most brillant collegiate career at 
the Calcutta University. In 1885 
he took his B.A. degree, following 
this up by taking his M.A. the follow 
ing year, and in 1888 he took the 
degree of BLL, In 1896 he waselected 
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a Fellow uf the Calcutta University. 
During his early years the estate 
which had been left him was man- 
aged by others his elder brother, 
wien he attained majority. holding 
the management for only a 
few days. But the cares of 
management devolved upon him 
and he had to take over charge of 
the estate while still reading in the 
secontl year class of the Presidency 
College. His energy under the cir- 
cumstances was remarkable, as even 
with these cares upon bim, he suc: 
ceeded so well in his University 
career. He has been a great patron 
of literature. His first venture in 
this line was the establishment of a 
medical journal called Chikiisa 
Sammilané, the object of which 
was to effect a reconciliation of the 


different systems of medical science. 
It was mainly through his sugges- 
tion that the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad succeeded in collecting and 
publishing valuable ancient manu- 
scripts in Bengali, He was instru- 
mental in securing the compilation 
and publication of a Life of Maha- 
rajah Pratap a, and a Social 
History of Bengal with particular 
reference to the Jasohar Samaj. In 
assisting young men obtain agood 
education he has been very liberal, 
Besides sons of near relations whom 
he has helped in this way he has 
aided many others by paying thetr 
school fees and boarding charges. 
He awards a Silver medal yearly to 
the students of the Perojpur School 
in Backergunge for proficiency in 
English and Sanskrit. He has not 
only a:ded educational establish- 
ments at various places, but has 
founded new ones within his own 
zemindaris and built a Boardu 
House for Hindu students attache 
to the Taki Government School. 
His own line of study has been com: 
prehensive. On leaving College he 
tead Sanskrit grammar thoroughly, 
and studied the Vedanta and Nyaya 
and other schools of Hindu Philoso- 
phy with renowned Pundits, acquir- 
ang therehy stich proticiency in Sans- 
knit that he 13 competent to discuss 
intricate philosophical _ problems 
with the ability of a typical Pundit, 
Raya Yatindranatha has been very 
forward in the cause of charity and 
freely aids many poor families with 
monthly and yearly grants of money. 
He has made free grants of land to 
many Kayasthas and Brahmins on 
which to build houses. He has offered 
a substantial donation towards the 
drainage scheme of the Tak Muni- 
cipality, which is being prepared at 
ins instance. He is a good landiord 
to his tenants and never backward 
in showing consideration and giving 
them help when needed. He has 
done public service as Secretary to 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad de 
voted to the Bengali language, and 
as an active member of the many 
leading associations in the 
country, he voices. the aspirations 
of the educated Indians of the 
present day. He is Secretary of 
the Provincial Congress Committee 
of Bengal, Honorary Treasurer of 
the National Council of Education 
and Vice-President of the Banga- 
desiya Kayastha Sabha. 


Raja BINAYA KRISHNA DEB 
is the younger of the two sons of 
the late Maharaja Kamal Krishna 
Deb Bahadur, of the family of the 
Sobhabazar Rajas. 

The founder of the family was 
Maharaja Nub Kissen Bahadur. 
Political Banyan to the East India 
Company and Persian Secretary to 
Lord Clive, Raja Binaya Krishna 
was born in August 1865. He 
educated by private tutors in 
father’s house. In his teens he 
took the keenest interest in the 
Sobhabazar Debating Club, an 
institution established on his pre- 
muses, at the instigation of his 
lamented elder brother, Kumar Neet 
Krishna, woo was its secretary. 
The club served a panicularly 
useful purpose and brought together 
many scholarly men, The Raja 
regularly participated an the de 
bates, “At the age of seventeen he 
founded the Sobhabazar Benevo- 
lent Society, of which he bas heen a 
munificent’ supporter, The society 
has given charitable reef to hun- 
dreds of poor students, widows and 
orphans, His association with these 
societies gave him an experience 
that stands him in gaod stead in his 
present position. ‘The Raja 1s one 
‘of the most scholarly men among the 
aristocracy of Bengal, and makes a 
specialty of history and biography. 
He is the founder of the Bangiya 
Sakitya Parishad and the Sahitya 
Saba, societies established for the 
cultivation and advancement of 
Bengali literature. His English 
work, entitled" The Early History 
and Growth of Calcutta,"” is the 
result of careful and laborious re- 





search, and has been favourably * 


criticized by the press and many 
notable individuals. 

In recognition of this contribu 
tion he was elected on the 27th 
April, 1907, Vice-President of the 
Calcutta Historical Society. In 
the letter informing him ‘of his 
appointment. the Honorary Secre- 
tary of that Society writes, “' Iinight 
be permitted to say that your 
dection is not only popular but 
distinctly appropriate in view of the 
fact of your valuable contribution 
to the History of the Provirceand 
your historical lineage.” : 

The Raja is an active worker in 
social and political life. At one 
time he was a leading spisit and 
active supporter of the Indian As- 
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sociation of Calcutta. Of the Indian 
Xational Congress he was in his 
eatly days a zealous supporter. He 
actedas its honorary secretary and 
treasurer for a year, and successfully 
handled the funds of the institution. 
He co-operated with Mr, Hume and 
others in establishing the Bengal 
National League, and was the 
president of “the Bengal Social 
Conference held at Caleutta, as well 
as president of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conference at Bhagulpare. 
He was the chief supporter of the 
agitation against the Nill which 
threatened Loca) Self-Government 
in Calcutta. ambition has 
ever been fo maintain the loyal 
traditions of his family, ant to he 
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at once a friend of the people and 
an interpreter of British rule. 

The family of the Sobhabazar 
Rajas has always held a leading 

sition in Hindu society, and Raja 

inaya Krishna who is the worthy 
representative to-day, occupies a 
position of high social infueace, 
Apart from customary religious 
and social festivities, his house has 
heen the scene of many social func- 
tions, where Europeans and Indians 
have’ been t into contact, 
and he has forth as the re 
presentativeof his own society to do 
honour to a ruler or a distinguished 
E visitor. As president of 
the {ndian Social Conference, held 
in Calcutta in 190%, he set forth 
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his views on social questions in a 
systematic manner. He has been a 
steady and energetic organizer of a 
movement to encourage sea-voy 
among Hindus, and he bas also 
helped a movement to rectify the 
Hindu Almanac of Bengal. ” Soci- 
ally, he is particularly agreeable, 
very accessible, and always ready: 
to doa guod service. He liberally 
supported the newspaper India, 
published in London, when Mr, W,C. 
Bonnerjee, the eminent Calcutta bar- 
rster took keen interest in the under- 
taking, and gave with his whole 
heart material and moral hetp to the 
Bengatec ant the Amrita Basar 
Pairike when thosc papers were 
converted from weeklies into dailies, 
He mamtains at his nwn cost many 
schvols, Madrassahs, charitable dis- 
pensaties, and other works of public 
tility in bis cemindaries, The Raja 
has the courage of his convictions 
and has not hesitated to face un- 
populanty, both with Government 
and his ‘own compatriots, When 
anti plague inoculation was a novel 
experiment in the country and 
alarmingly unpopular, he had his 
whole family and his adherents 
inoculated. He has been foremost 
in helping young men who have 
travelled to Europe, to be te: 
admitted into Hindu society, and 
poor authors, and straggling men 
of merit, have found in him a 
ready helper. 

He lost his father in 1885 and his 
brother in 1891, Goverament have 
freely recognized his position and 
his services. He was made a Raja 
in 1895, and received a Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal of the second order in 
tgv2. He is now a Government 
nominated Municipal Commissioner 
of the city of Calcutta, a member of 
the District Board uf the Twenty- 
four Perganas, and of the Alipur 
Reformatory School, a Visitor to 
the Alipur Central Jail, a mnember of 
the Visiting Committee, Campbell 
Medical Hospital, and a Governor of 
the Mayo Native Hospital. He is 
also ay sit ng incmber of the Hi du 
and Hare Schools and is a member 
of the Committee for framing laws 
for the Reformatory Schools 1 
Bengal He ig progressive bat 
not feyolutionary, either in politics 
of society; critical but appreciative 
of the measures of Government, 
Although a representative of 
popular opinion, he reserves to 
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liberality amd public services by 
conferring on hoth the brothers 
the title of Rai Bahadur, as a 
personal distinction. They were 
also appointed Honorary Magistrates 
‘of the Lalhagh Beneh, in Murshed- 
abad, where they sat for several 
years, 

In 1877, the banking and money- 
lending concerns having uttained 
vast proportions, the brothers 
svparated, and from that time 
carried ‘on their respective 
businesses under distinctive names, 
Their landed properties, however, 
remained joint properties, and 
are to this day, sn part, nsanaged 
jointly, But thengh divided ast 
their husiness interests, the 
brothers still remained united in 
all other respects, and prospercil 
exercdingly, each m his own line, 

Tn 184 Rar Biseen Chand 
Bahadur, the younger brother, 
died, after a short illness, and was 
succeeded by his only son, Byoy 
Sing, who was then a promising 
jar of about fourteen vears of age. 
The charge of the mmr, and of his 
vast estates, was undertaken by 
Rai Budh Sing Baharlur, whe was 
appointed guardian by the Distnet 
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Judge of Murshedabad. Though 
the management of the two estates 
had now devolved upon the elder 
brother, he ably discharged his 
onerous duties. He gave Bijoy 
Sing a sound and liberal education 
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at home, under the tuition of Babu 
Abinas Chandra Das, MA., BL, 
and when in December 1900, the 
former attained his majority, he 
was well fitted in every respect to 
assume the direct charge of his 
estates. He is an intelligent young 
man, of great promise, amiable in 
disposition, and possessed of strong 
common sense, and he has inherited 
the same firm grasp of detail and 
quick decision for which his father 
was distinguished. He married the 
youngest daughter of Rai Dhanpat 
Sing Dugar Bahadur of Baluchar. 

The members of the Dudhoria 
tamily are pious Jans, and have 
founded Dharmsalas on Mount 
Abu on the Parasnath Hill in 
Haranbagh, at Rani in Marwar, at 
\zimgunge and at Bombay. They 
have also constructed a temple at 
Guridhi, and another at Jangipore, 
a Dharmsala at Pawapuri, near 
Behar, also a charitable dispensary 
an! hospital at Jangipore. They 
have maintained for a long time 
past a schoo! for Bengal girls at 
‘\umeunge, and Jain Patsalas for 
the hays of their co-religionists at 
<A\umgunge, Palitana, and Dhoraji, 
The total amount of their dona» 
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tions and contributions for public 
and chacitable purposes has 
reached a very high figure, 

The present heads of the family 
are Rei Budh Sing Dudhoria 
Bahadur, and his nephew, Bijoy 
Sing Dudhoria, to whom he acted as 
fuatdian during his minonite Rai 

adh Sing Bahadur obtainel a 
certificate of Honour an June 20th, 
1897,0n the occasion afthe Diamond 
Jubilee of Her late Majesty, The 
Queen-Empres, and another 

‘ertificate on the necasion of the 
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Coronation Durbar at Dellti, ‘in 
recognition of his liberality: and 
public spirit.”" He has been twice 
married. By his frst wife he had 
one son, Babu Indra Chand, born in 
1868, wha was of an enterprising 
disposition, for, while studying 
English under Furopean private 
tutors, he was led by youthful 
curiosity and the attractions of 
the Paris Exhibition to make a 
journey. to Europe, without the 
knowledge or consent of his peopte. 
He was married to a daughter of 
Raj Setab Chand Bahadur, of Azim- 
gunge, and died in 1899, leaving 
two sons, Jagat Sing and Ranjit 
Sing, minors, under the guatdian- 
ship of their grandfather. Jagat 
Sing died in rgo2, just after pass- 
ing the Entrance Examination. 
By his second wife, Rai Budh Sing 
has two sons, Ajit Sing, born in 
1887, and Kuwar Sing, bom in 
go. The first of these, Ajit Sing, 
is married to a daughter of Babu 
Narpat Sing, Zemindar of Harwat. 
Rai Budh Sing is a typical gentle 
man, of the old school of Jains, 
which is rapidly passing away. He 
is kind, affable, and generous in his 
dealings, and is looked upon by 
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the members of his community 
with veneration and respect. 
Babu Bijoy Sing, soon after he 
attained his majority, began to 
take an interest in public affairs, 
Tn 1902 he was nominated by the 
Government 4 Commissioner of the 
Azimgunge Municipality, and at 
the general election of the Commis- 
sioners held in ryob, he was elected 
Chairman of the Municipality. 
For a young man of twenty-seven 
to be placed at the head of the 
Municipal administration of two 
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Bijoy Sing are both stately struc- 
tures, and are richly furnished. 
The residence of the latter is called 
** Riverside," from its situation 
onthe bank of the Bhagirathi, The 
collections of jewellery in both 
families are rare and of great value. 
The family is counted among the 
aristocratic families of the district. 
His Highness the Nawab Bahadur 
of Murshedabad and his sons, the 
Princes, have from time to time 
attended the festivities held in 
the family mansions at Azimaunge. 
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important towns, such as Azim- 
gunge and Baluchar shows the con- 
uence of the rate-payers, and their 
elected representatives, in his abil- 
ity and desire to promote the 
public welfare. Subsequent events 
have proved that this confidence 
was not misplaced, for the anthor- 
ities have heen satisfied with bis 
administration, and have placed 
«m record their appreciation of his 
excellent administrative powers, 
In 1907, Baba Bijoy Sing was 
appointed an Honorary Magistrate 
of the Independent Bench at 
Latbagh, in which capacity he has 
deen satisfactorily discharging his 
duties. He was appointed 2 mem- 
ber of the General Committee of 
Lady Minto’s Fete, in which he 
took great interest. He is at present 
removing a local want, by construct- 
ing a suitable building for the 
Jiagang Edward Coronation Insti- 
tution, at acost of Rs 12,000, for 
which the local public are deeply 
grateful to him, He is now on the 
threshold of a useful career, and 
has made a very promising begin- 
ning. 

The family residences of Rai 
Budh Singh Bahadur and Babu 


The Honourable MUNSHI 
MADHO LAL, Benares, was born 
in 1840, at Benares, of a distin- 
ished family of Sepahi Nagar 

rahmins. ¢ history of the 
Sepahi Nagars from whose stock 
Munshi Madho Lal sprung is a ver 
interesting one. Originally settle 
at Ahmedabad in Guzerat, thes 
were always distinguished for their 
orthodox Hinduism, and through 
long centuries they upheld tl 
religious and political Hiberties of 
thelr countrymen and co-religionists 
through all the troubled” times 
produced by the successive Govern- 
ments which have passed like 
waves over the country. Early in 
the eighteenth century some leading 
men of these Sepahi Nagars left 
their homes at Ahmedabad and 
emigrated to the more northern 
parts of India. Belonging to a 
very respectable sect of the Panch 
Dravidas. they were welcomed in 
their new homes by the other sects 
of Panch Dravida Brahmins previ- 
ously settled in these parts. Sever- 
al Sepahi Nagar families came 
from the Guzerat side with the 
femous Raja Babadurji, himself a 
Sepahi Nagar, to Delhi about 1729. 





Tt was after this time that Munshi 
Madho Lal's ancestors came down 
to Lucknow and other places in 
Oudh, and took service under the 
Mussulman Government of the 


Hon, Munshi Mapwe Lat. 


Nawabs, as Amaldars or Tehsil- 

iter Maat als qratgrant= 
funshi 'S great-grand- 
father, Mehta Bhawani ay 
Lal, established himself. ~—— 
at the sacred Hindu city 

ofBenares. Hehad three 

gons, Lala Lakhmi Lal, 

Lala Govind Lat, and 

Munshi Girdherlal. 

Peewee rae 

the legal profession, an 

became a successful 

Government pleader at 

Benares, and his two 

brothers also served 

the local Government of 

The heredi- 

toi maces 

‘uponthem, and by degrees 

they attained the status 

of first class Rais of 

the North-West Prov- 

inces, 


ceived the sound home 
education of the learned 
caste to which he be- 
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Persian, which were at that time 
the Court languages of these Prov- 
inces. From home he proceeded 
to Queen’s , Benares, to 
prosecute his studies in English, in 
which he attained’ the second 
standard of the senior class. 
Leaving school, he devoted himself 
to the study of law, and passed 
his Munsifiship or Sudder Court 
Pleadership examination in the 
year 1860, obtaining first place in 
‘the list of successful candidates. 
For a few years he practised at the 
Benares bar, and then transferred 
ie eect to the Sudder Const at 
. AS a special act of favour 

he was. offered a second grade 
Munsifiship by the Government, 
and he accepted the appointment. 
In this post he was in his element, 
His knowledge of law obtained full 
scope, and the authorities, who fully 
recognized his abilities and legal 
acumen and had at various times 
complimented him upon them, 
mmoted him, till in due course 
was appointed a first class 
Subordinate Judge. Even while a 
Munsiff he had also acted as the 
fudge of the Small Cause Court at 
Dahabad, an appointment which 
carried great honour in those days, 
While holding this post he was one 
of the Commissioners deputed in 





the well known Saunders-Harsahai 
case. In this case he differed from 
his colleagues and for some time 
came under the displeasure of the 
authorities; but the Government 
subsequently recognized the sense 
of justice that influenced his views. 
Affer a long and devoted service 
lasting over 25 years, Munshi 
Madho Lal found himself obliged 
to retire, owing to his younger 
brother's failing health and the 

ss of work on his own estate, 
Dot ke did not renain peemanentiy 
inretirement. The agitation caused 
by the Tenancy Bill made a strong 
appeal to his public spirited nature, 
and he recognized the demand for 
his services in the cause of the 
public, He was pressed by the 
people to put himself forward at 
this critical period, and he therefore 
stood as a candidate for the Prov- 
incia] Legislative Council and was 
enthusiastically elected a member 
of that council in 1900. In the 
two next consecutive elections 
he was re-elected a member of 
the Local Provincial Council, and 
in October 1906 he was elected a 
member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, in which capacity he is 


atl serving. “He hae done very 


par workin all thaws ce r 
¢ Government as well as forthe 


people, anda compliment was paid 
to his character for fairness and 
just dealing by the honour he re 
ceived at the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi, in his appointment by 
Governmentasa Judge for theaward 
of prizes and rewards in the Corona- 
tion Art Exhibition. The artistic 
taste which he brought to bear upon 
his duties in this connexion attrac- 
ted the attention of Lord Curzon, 
then Viceroy, who publicly thanked 
him for the valuable assistance he 
rendered to the Government on 
that occasion, The high integrity 
of his character has won for 
Munshi Madho Lal the esteem and 
admiration 
of a large 
circle of 
European 
friends, 
and 
has been 
honoured 
with — the 
member 
ship of sev- 
eral Euro- 
clubs, 
fe still 
tetains the 
member- 
ship of the 
European 
Club at 
Benares. 
MonshiMs- 
kalhes 


a 
stroxgt 


diupesty: 
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private life Munshi Nadho Lal has 
won the respect of all by the nobil- 
ity and punty of bis character. 
His Brahmin ancestry and educa~ 
tion have made him an admirer 
of the Vedas, 2 lover of Brahmins 
and of the pure Brahminic hfe. He 
has performed three great "Yajnas,” 
considered the sacred duty of a 
true and devoted Brahmn, in 
Benares he frequently holds meet- 
ngs of the great Pancits, and takes 
keen interest in discussing great 
social and religious % 

In aid of the Benares Sanskrit 
Library he subscnbed a sum of 
Rs, 25,000. His devotion to the 
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and himself contributed largely to 
this result. As Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Munshi Ma- 
dho Lal performed a most dificult 
task in controlling a most turbu> 
lent committee, which task he car 
ried through with success, No 
visionary dreamer, Munshi Madho 
Lal's conduct of affairs was cher 
acterized throughout with moderae 
tion. His speech delivered as 
Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee 18 described m the Report 
of the Congress asa ‘ plain, straight- 
forward utterance af a practical 
man, well experienced » the poli= 
ties of this country.” Mt this 
Congress it 
was due to 
his strong 
action that 
the procees 
dings were 
ot marred 
by a mis 
nonity of 
mal con- 
tents, in- 
cludi a 
Lajput Ral 
a Bal 
Gangadhur 
Tilak, who 
strongly 
opposed 
the resolu 
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Conference which has been de- 
cared by many sound thinkers, 
both European and Indian, to be 
the most important achievement 
that the Congress has brought into 
existence, It was absolutely a 
non-political movement, and in it, 
all those who have the welfare of 
the country at heart, irrespective 
of political bias and other differen- 
ces, could meet, The report of the 
Conference makes it clear that the 
moving spirit in 
this "Senign de- 

rture wag Munshi 

fadho Lat, Chair- 
man of the Recep: 
tion Committee. 
But for his co- 
operation, the ree 
Bort states that the 

nference cuuld 
not have been held 
atall, He smooth- 
od over the differs 
ences that arose 
and laboured hard 
furitysuccess. The 
President, Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, in his conclu- 
ding speech, alluded 
fo the Munshi as 
**the life an! soul 
of the movement,”” 
In connection with 
the Congress and 
Industrial Conter- 
enee was held for 
the first time an 
Indian Enclustrial 
Exhibition, — with 
the largest and 
most varied collecs 
tion of indigenous 
guods ever brought 
tugether in this 
country, This 
practical” demons- 
tration of the feasi- 
buity of | Swade- 
shism went far to 
establish the move- 
ment. In this, also, 
Munshi Madho Lal was the most 
prominent promoter, For his ser- 
vices, antl his generous support and 
encouragement of Sanskrit study, 
Munshi Madho Lal received an un- 
precedented honour at the hands 
of his co-religionists at Benares. 
In addition toa highly eulogistic 
actress from the most prominent of 
Hindu Pandits he was presented 
hy that distinguished and represen 
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tative Sanskrit scholar, Mabamaho- 
padhya Gangadhur Shastri, c..z., 
with copies of the four Vedas and 
some rare Sanskrit manuscripts. 
The ceremony at which the presen- 
tation was made was an imposing 
and significant ritual—a symbolic 
demonstration of the fact that, in 
recognition of his meritorious ser= 
vices in the promotion of their 
ancient learning and literature, the 
Pandits had bestowed on the Munshi 
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the high dignity of custodian of their 
sacred books—an honour hitherto 
reserved almost exclusively {or 
princes of the blood royal. Munshi 
Madho Lal shows his descent from 
the soldierly branch of the Nagar 
Brahmans, known as the Sepahi 
Nagars, by his bearing as well as 
his character. He has the bluf 
direct manner of the born soldier 
and be wastes few arguments on 


the perverse. He does not wait 
to unravel Gor Jian knots ; he cuts 
them. These characteristics have 
stood him in good stead in directing 
the various public movements at 
Benares, 


Nawab Sir SYAD HASSAN 
ALI, Khan Bahadur, Gc1z., 
lete Nawab of Murshedabad. The 
princely house of Murshedabad has 

, since the early days of the 
English io Bengal, 
in close alliance 
with the British 
Power. The co- 
operation of Meer 
Jafar, in the mid- 
eighteenth century, 
cleared Clive’s way 
to victory, and ren- 
dered easier the 
subjection of the 
great province of 
Bengal to the sway 
of the Honourable 
East India Com- 
pany. The conven- 
tion w.ththe Prince, 
who then held the 
ttle of Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, 
facilitated the sub- 
stitution of the 
British for the 
Mahomedan power 
in this province. 
The family of th 


e 
e 
abad. 
cent from the most 
remote antiquity 
even from Abraham 
—in unbroken line, 
extending over 
more than 4,000 
years, The imme- 
diate ancestors of 
the preset house 
of Murshedabad 
came into India 
with the irruption 
of the Mogul con- 
quetors of the country. Their line 
was of the purest Arabian blood, 
and the members of the line had 
had a distinguished history among 
the followers of the Prophet during 
the Arabian domination of Western 
Asia, prior to the conquest of India, 
The house traces its descent from 
Abraham, through the dist‘nguished 
strain of Mahomed the Prophet. 
The present Nawab, Wasif Ai 








Meerza, Khan Bahadur, is the eldest 
gon of the late Nawab Sir Syad 
Hassan Ali Khan Bahadur of 
Murshedabad the eldest son of the 
fate Muntazim-ul-Mulk, Mohsin-ud- 
Daula, Faridun Jah, Nawab Syad 
Mansur Ali Khan Bahadur, the last 
of the house to bear the title of 
Nawab Nazim, Subadar of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. The present 
Nawab is thus eighth in 
from Meer Jafar, Nawab ) 
Bengal, twenty-sixth from Imaum 
Hoossein, thirty-seventh from Ali, 
‘and thirty-eighth from the Prophet 
Mahomed. It was not till the year 
1880, that the last Nawab Ni: 
Syad Munsur Ali Khan, resigned 
his position and titles, in which act 
he was subsequently confirmed by 
bis son and heir, Sir Syad Hassan Ali 

han, 








fixed heredi- 
tary posi» 
tion, with @ 
settled it~ 
come,tanded 
estates, the 
rank = and 
dignity of 
Premier No- 
ble in Bene 
gal, and the oh 
hereditary title of Amit-ul-Umra; 
privileges which have descended to 
and are held by the resent Nawab 
Asif Ali Meerza, Khan Bahadur. 
‘The present Nawab’s father, Nawab 
Sir Syad Hassan Ali, Khan Bahadur, 
was bom in the year 1846, and 
educated under private tutors. He 
was sent to England in the care of 
Colonel Herbert in the year 1863, 
to complete his education. He re 
mained in Europe for some years 
and had the honour of a presentation 
to the late Queen Victoria, by the 
Secretary of State. Previous to the 
you 28, he returned to India, when 
is f 





father, the last Revol Nua af 
Bengal, executed the act of resigna- 
pene for ever abolished that 
title, At this time his father retired, 
and a arth March, 1883, Syad 
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Hassan Ali Khan succeeded to the 
Musnud, the title of Nawab Baha- 
dur having been conferred on him 
by “Sanad” earlier, 62, on the 
a7th February, 1882. Honours were 
showered upon him. He was created 
a Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Indian Empire on the rbth 
February, 1887, under a Royal 
Warrant bearing the sign manual of 
the late Queen Victoria. The titles 
of Thtesham-ul-Mulk,  Rais-ud- 
Daula Amir-ul-Umra, and Mebabut 
Jang, were conferred ‘upon him on 
the 20th May, 1887, ard on the 
2oth May, 1890, he was made a 
Knight Grand Commander of the 
Order of the Indian Empire. On 
the 12th March in the year 1891, 
Nawab Sir Syad Hassan Ali Khan 
entered into an agreement with the 





Tue Patace oF TUK NAWAB OF MIRSHEDANAD, 


Secretary of State whereby he con- 
firmed his father's renunciation, for 
ever, of the titles of Nawab 
Nazim and Subadar of Bengal, 
made in 1880, This agreement was 
subsequently incorporated in Act 
XV of 189%. Jt was at this time 
that the Nawab Bahadur received, 
as a guid pro quo, a fixed hereditary 
position, with a settled income, 
certain landed estates in several 
districts of Bengal, and the rank, 
precedence, privileges, and dignity 
of Premier Noble Kone Sarre 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, ani 
Orissa, with the hereditary title 
of Amir-ul-Umra, all descend- 
able to his male linea! heirs 
ac to the right of primoge- 
niture, besides the income of 
Nizamat State lands. The 





late 


sor 


Nawab was distinguished by the 
great diligence with which he 
worked to effect the vast im- 
provements which he made in all 
branches of the Nisamat. Unfor- 
tunately, in 1890, he was stricken 
with paralysis, a calamity, how- 
ever, which | did not prevent 
him' {rom showing the greatest 
administrative activity in the suc- 
ceeding years, during which his 
physical incapacity was not allow- 
ed to interfere with his mental 
energies. In 1902 he was honoured 
by a visit from Lord Curzon, 
the then Viceroy of India, He 
well maintained, and improved, 
the dignity of his exalted position 
and administered his estates in 
admirable fashion. He was of a 
liberal disposition, and his charities 
were exten 
sive and not 
limited by 
consideras 
tions of reli- 
gion or na- 
tionality. 
He was ine 
fluenced by 
the truest 
publica rit. 
hen 

Curzon for 
mulated his 
scheme for 
the founding 
of the Vice 
toria Memo- 
tial Hall at 
Calcutta, the 
Nawab Sir 
Syad Hassan 
Ali Khan voluntarily came forward 
with the offer of many of the beau 
tiful and unigue objects of historical 
interest in his possession, which it 
had been his particular care to collect 
and preserve. In the year 1 

the pressure of years and loss of 
health induced him to init 
his eldest son into the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Niza- 
mut, and to invest him with full 
authority; but he lived for man 
years after this, devoting his life 
to many estimable objects. He 
experienced another misfortune in 
1897, when the severe earthquake 
in’ Bengal wrecked the great 
palace of Murshedabad, which was 
built in 1837, at a cost of sixteen 
lakhs of rupees. On this occa 
sion the late Nawab had a narrow 





escape, for a portion of the build- 
ing, immediately behind where he 
was sitting, collapsed completely, 
and he was extricated from the 
tuins with difficulty. The palace 
was repaired at considerable ex- 
ense, It is one of the largest 
maildings in Bengal and contains 
many pictures of great interest and 
value; among them a portrait of 
William IV, prerented by the 
King himself to the 
Nawab Nazim of 
that day. The 
Nawab lived on till 
the year 1906, when 
an attack of pneu 
monia and fever 
proved fatal on the 
morning of Christ- 
mas Day, and he 
passed away quietly 
at the age of 60, 
after a life of great 
usefuiness and dig- 
nity, His extensive 
charities, broad 
sympathies, reedi= 
ness to help the poor 
and to succour the 


hospitality and de- 
vollon to the public 
good, andhis loyalty 
to Government, 
were features in a 
career which won 
him the admiration 
and respect of all. 
His funeral was the 
most imposing cere- 
mony ever held in 
Murshedabad, and 
the procession of 
mourners, which 
‘was the largest ever 
seen, included Ma- 
homedans, Chris- 
tans, Hindos and 
jaing of all grades, 
to whom his large- 
minded liberality 
had endeared him. 
His embalmed body was deposited 
temporarily in the family burial 
ground at Jafarganj, for sabsequent 
temoval to Kerbela in Arabia, 





The Honourable Nawab 
WASIF ALI MEERZA Khan 
Bahadur, of Murshedabad, eldest 
son of the late Newab Sit Syad 
Hassan Ati Khan Bahadur,e.c1e, 
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7th January 1875, At the earl 

Br cae was se to England es 
education, in chary Mr. Coles, 
Principal of the Doveton College. 
He was educated at Sherbourne, 
Rugby, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
and on the complet on of his College 
course he made a tour, in the course 
of which he visited the chief places 
of importance 19 England. He also 


travelled extensively on the Cont. 





‘The How'ble Nawas Waste Aur Mezezs Kuan Baxapvr, 


nent of Europe, and did not retum 
to India till x80§. On his return 
his father, the late Nawab, initiated 
tim into the administration of the 
affairs of the Nizamut and invested 
him with full powers. He shortly 
afterwards entered public life, show- 
ing interest in the affairs of internal 
administration, He was appointed 
‘Chairman of the Murshedabad Muni- 





of Murshedabad, was born on the cipahty in 1899, and in 1901 he 


received the greater honour of aj 
intment as a member of 
al Legislative Council, In the 
same year he was selected by the 
Viceroy of India as one of the 
notables to represent Bengal at the 
Coronation ceremonies of the King- 


Emperor in London. On his return 
to India after the Coronation, be 
siiended the Delhi Coronation Dur- 
ar held on Ist January 1903 as a 
guest of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 
He was renominated 
asamember of the 


Bengal Legislative 
Councilin 1905, and 
again in 1907. On 
the death of his 
tather, the late Sir 
Syad "Hassan Ali 
Khan Bahadur in 
1906, he succeeded 
to the ‘‘Musnud'” 
of Murshedabad, 
and the hereditary 
titles of Nawab 
Bahadur of Mufshe- 
dabad and Amir- 
ul-Umra, He in- 
herited the whole of 
the Nizamut State 

perties and the 
income settled 
ander the agree- 
ment of 1891, and 
succeeded to the 
rank and dignity 
of Premier Noble 
of the three pro- 
vinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, 
under the style and 
title of Thtesham- 
ul-Mulk, Rais- 
Daula, Ameer 
Omra, Nawab Asef 
Ends Syd Wasif 
Ali Meerza Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut 
Jung, Nawab Bahae 
dur of Murshedabad, 
The present Nawab 
Bahadur is a worthy descendant of 
the illustrious and ancient house 
of which he is the present represen- 
tative. He has distinguished him- 
self by loyalty to the Government 
of the Sovereign, the traditional 
attitude of the Princes of Murshed- 
abad, as well as by his public 
and private philanthrophy, charity, 
and generosity.’ }He is liberal and 
i admirable admin- 





















istrator of the vast estates of his 
Principality, and an eamest man of 
public affaits, in which he hes shown 
a broad and liberal disposition. 
He is now in the prime of life, 
with, in the ordinary course, many 
years of usefulness before him. 
During the recent period of unrest 
in Bengal, he issued a Proclamation, 
dated 17th May 1907, and used his 
influence on the side’ of order and 

feeling ; and his efforts to pre- 
serve cordial relations between the 
Mahomedans and Hindus were 
crowned with the success they de- 
served, His eldest son and heir, 
Murshedzada Wares Ali Meerza, was 
born on the 14th November, 1901. 


ere ne 
a jut, a nent 
yeraindar of Beng 


tnder his 
estates pros; 
value du the minority of the 
Kumars. Kumar Manmatha Nath 
was educated at the Hindu School, 
and his education was of a practical 
i calculated to fit 


‘on attainment of his majority. A 
modem landholder, in otder to hold 
his own, has to be scgesinied with 
many things mot necessary for 
gentlemen in ordinary life, and, 
accogdingly, the Kumar set himeelf 
to doquire a knowledge of law, and 
placed himself for a time under the 
tuition of a lawyer. He also 
acquired a good knowledge of prac- 
tical surveying and engineering, and 
inorder that his famiharity - ise 
lish language might be extended, 
a eeopeat taiot atendedte hisedu- 
cation at home, out of school hours. 
He consequently attained prof- 
ciency in the sequirements necessary 
for bis position and responsibilities, 
andineverydepartment of his zemin- 
dary work he has proved the tho- 
roughness of his eatly education. 
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Kumar Manmatha Nath, on 
attaining his majority, early took 
a 1m public ions. AS a 
inbae ba Deed ee 
join the agitation in t against 
the Age of Consent Act, in conjunc- 
tion with Raja Binaya Krishne of 
Sova Bazar and the late Maharaj 
Kumar Neelkrishna. Since then he 
has taken partin nearly every public 
movement. His views are very 
tenoary and he does et confine 
iimself to questions which affect 
only bis own class of landholders. 
Though of aristocratic birth, the 
Kumar mixes freely with the 
middle classes of Bengal, on terms 
of equality, and shares and aids 
their aspirations. He is a member 


‘Komar M,N. Mites, 


of the Indian Association, as well as 
of the Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion, and is in the camp of the 
people as well as in that of his 

ther zemindars. He also devotes 
much time and energy to social 
movements and is connected with 
many public bodies. Prominent 
among these 1s the Kayastha Sava, 
a social body whch has for its 
object the rekg.ous, moral and 
social advancement of the several 
branchesof the Kayastha community 
in Be For this Society the 
Kumar has done good service and, 
as one of its Honorary Secretaries, 
has worked hard for its welfare. 
Kumar Manmatha Nath has like- 
wise interested himself in the cause 


to his efforts, it Samaj 
also helps in the work of drawing 

it bring: 
ing the aristocracy of into 
touch with the great class 


of Bengal Zemindars. This: 
originated with Raja Sue Sopa 
eshwar, Rai Bahadur, of Tahirpur, 
and the Kumar supported the pro- 
posal in a lengthy and able letter, 
pointing out the advantages which 
‘would accrue from the movement, 
and embodying much valuable 
advice on the details of the scheme, 
The Kumar has also devoted 
much time and money to chari- 
table objects. He mae, « splen- 
id gift to the Hindu Orphanage, 
of which he is one of the Vee 
dents, and he has also afforded 
substantial help to the Calcutta 
Deal and Dam® School, and many 
other charitable and philanthropic 
institutions of Bengal. Being @ 
patriotic Bengali, be has in recent 
years devoted much time to the agi+ 
tation against the partition of Ben- 
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gal, and has identified himself with 
the Swadeski cause, in which he has 
worked with the practical object of 
improving Bengali manufacturing 
industries. He has not, however, 
allowed his sympathy with the 
people to waste itself in purely 
political agitation, but has been ac- 
tive in the endeavour to ameliorate 
the conditions under which the 
poorer classes exist. He was parti- 
cularly forward in organizing relief 
for the population of Bengal during 
the recent famine of 1996, and placed 
Himself at the head of the movement 
inaugurated in Calcutta to saise 
subscriptions in aid of the Eastem 
Bengal Famine Relief Fund, of 
which he was appointed Treasurer. 
‘The Kumar in former years took 
great interest in Calontta municipal 
affairs and was twice returned as 
Commissioner for Ward No. 4. He, 
however, was one of the ‘‘ twenty- 
eight ’’ who resigned as a protest 
against the speech of the late Sir 
‘Alexander Mackensie, formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of Rengal. In 
recognition of his public services, the 
Government of India bestowed on 
him the title of ‘' Rai Bahadur '” 
in 1897. 


Kumar NARENDRA NATH 
MITRA, brother of Kumar Man- 








Kumar N,N. MstRa. 


matha Nath Mitra, Rai Rabadur, 
received his education at the Hindu 
School, and he also had the advan- 
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tage of a prit European tutor 
wh whom he carried out his home 
studies. He acquired the many 
accomplishments necessary to a 
gentleman of his position and be. 
came a sound practical man of 
affairs. In 1892 he attained hs 
majority and joined his brother, 
Kumar Manmatha Nath, in the 
management of the ancestral estate. 
Kumar Narendra Nath is possessed 
of an excellent disposition which 
has endeared him to rich and poor 
alike, His charities have been far- 
reaching. and have been bestowed 
on worthy objects, An ardent be- 
Jiever in education, the pleasure of 
hislife is to assist earnest but needy 
students to obtain knowledge, In 
the path of learning he has helped, 
and is still helping, very many of 
his youthful countrymen; and he has 
borne the expenses of several who 
have desired to complete their 
studies in England. Some years 
ago, he took an active part in the 
movement set on foot by Mrs, 
Besant for establishing a Hindu 
College at Calcutta. 1n common 
with his brother, Kumar Manmatha 
Nat Kumar ty i Nath 
cherishes a pious feeling for the 
memory of his grandfather, and 
endeavours to follow in his footsteps 
in the matter of the charities set on 
foot by their ancestor. Certain 
properties have been set apart by 
the brothers for the maintenance 
of these institutions. In memory of 
their father, the brothers have 
established a charitable dispensary 
known as the Grish Chandra Mitra’s 
Charitable Aushadhalaya. More 
than a hundred patients are here 
treated every morning under the 
superintendence of a salaried Kavi- 
taj. This is the first Ayurvedic 
Dispensary of its kind, A quarterly 
meeting of the most noted Kavirajes 
in Calcutta directs the affairs of 
the Dispensary. The brothers have 
also largely helped to establish the 
Jhamapukar Library, and the Kon- 
nagar School has been assisted by 
them with four scholarships. 


Rai BEPIN BEHARY MITTRA, 
Rai PROMOTHA NATH MITTRA, 
aod Rai CHUNDRA NATH MIT- 
TRA are lineal descendants of the 
Mittra family of Baraset, an old and 
respected Kayastha family in 
Bengal. The origin of the famliy 
can be traced as far back as the 





reign of Raja Adisur in Bengal, 
Khetriya Kayasthas, Makaranda 
Ghosh, Dasarath Bose, Kali Das 
Mittra’ were conspicuous members, 





Rai Baron Britany Mcrtea, 


and they founded the several Kulin 
Kayostha families of Bengal, 

teal founder of the present 
family was Dewan Rem Sunder 
Mittra, who took service under the 


Rai Prowotus Nat MiTtRA, 


Honourable East India Company in 
the Commissariat at 
Barrackpore during _-sdminie 


tration of Warren Hastings, There 
he distingaished inmsel 
fidelity to Government. 

In 1795 he purchased the large 
estate of Rayah Durbyoy Singh of 


by his 


Rar Cavapna Nath Mitrea 


Powi, in the District of Gays, and 
at a later period acquired other 
properties in the Districts of 
, Shahabad, Azimabad and 

Tahardaga. 
‘He obtamed the title of ‘Rai’? 
feom Nastr-ul-Mulk, Nawab Nasim 
ition of distin« 


Sunder Mittra his 2 
Mince Mei 28 
Rissen Mittra, inherit 

estate and towed the | 3 
of their father in maintaining chari- 
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Mookerjee family of Uttar 
He had the muslortune to lose hs 
Peseats wink obits. cal end was 

ought up by hs grandfather, 
Baba Jago Mohan Mookerjee, who 
was famous for his chasities. Te 
immediate c of young Han Har 
was taken wk uncle, Babu Joy 
Kissen Mookerjee. This gentleman 
put hs rephew under the tutonal 
care of the late D. L. 
Richardson, of the ta Hinde 
College Babu Han Har did hittle 
to distingu sh h mself as a scholar, 
but showed a sterlog dispoation. 
At the age of fourteen, hs studies 
were discont.nued, and he was 
in charge, by hus uncle, of ins father’s 

jort.on of the large family estate. 

fe did well in the management and 
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zeal and discretion. He was also a 
Commissioner of the Uttarpara 
Mumopabty. Babu Han Har was 
@ good landlord, and hs relations 
with hs tenants were never stramned. 
His tact and gentleness of disposition, 
Comb.ned with unfarling kindness, 
were effectual im preserving @ good 
feeling with hs tenantry. He at- 
tamed a repulation as man of 
serene temper and cool judgment, 
He bad a Tran ng toward” the arts 
and scences, whch showed itself 
in the establishment and furmahing 
of his palatial readence, {he laying 
out of its grounds and gardens, 


placed in the interest he took in medical 


of a religious bent, and had great 
Plans for the permanent mvestment 
of certan sums of money for the 
observance of religious rites, which, 
however, he did not hive to see car 
ned ont. He away in the 


sixticth year of his age. It in stated 
that the eventa of his Use showed 
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‘of Kulin Brahmans, Babu Jyot 
Kumar has mixed much in public 
fife, and has devoted himself mainly 
to social pursuits and the manage- 
ment of his zemindares, in which 
he has attained a reputation for 
mildness and benevolence. Mr. 
F. W. Duke, tcs., late Collector 
of Howrah, at present Comms 
sioner of the Orissa Division, was 
eased to regard him as “* one of 
the greatest zemindars of the dis- 
trict and also a8 one of the most 
exenpplary.” He is widely known 
‘md. greatly respected among the 
gentry of Bengal, and he upholds 
the sucial prestige which his family 
have gained, by frequent entertain- 
ments on a sumptuous scale, to 
which his large circle of friends 
are invited. He is well known to 
the official, and has filled with 
credit the honorary appointments 
‘of Member of the District Board 
‘of Hooghly, Honorary Member and 
Municipal Commissioner, He follows 
in the footsteps of his father in the 
encouragement he holds out to 
doctors and kavirajes, He was @ 
member of the Uttarpara Dispen- 
sary, and his benevolent disposition 
is shown by the large donations he 
has made to the Victoria Memorial 
Fund, the District Charitable Fund 
and. the Famine Fund of Calcutta. 
He has beon an active member of 
the Rajapur Drainage Committee, 
and has contributed a sum ex: 
ceeding two lakhs of rapees, for 
the benefit of his ryots. He is a 
patron of art and an excellent 
amateur photographer. He has a 
sun, Babu Sanat Kumar Mookerjee, 
who is married to. the grand- 
daughter of Raja Ram Ranjan 
Chuckerbutty Bahadur, of Hetam- 
pore, He has other issue, daughters, 
who are al) well-martied in Kulin 
lamilies. Babu Jyot Kumar is of 
the old school of Bengalis and 
huis personal habits are marked by 
their simplicity, 


Mr, CHARU CHANDRA MUL- 
LACK js the Bend of the, Puta 
danga family of that name, anda 
well-known zemindar, The family 
are noted for their probity and 
charity, and m the latter direction 
they have contributed very large 
sums of money, and have a fund 
for the education of boys. They 
algo subscribe liberally to the 
Hinda Widow Fund. 
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Chara Chandra is descended from 
Purander Bose Mullick, better 
known as Purander Khan, the 
founder of Kulinism among the 
Kayasthas of Bengal. He is an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
of both Calcutta and Sealdah, and 
setvedas a Municipal Commissioner 
for nne years; during whch period 
he was thrice elected. He is a 
member of several associations 
and was for some time Vice- 
President of the British India 
Association, He played a con 
“spicuous part in the great maidan 

monstration on the occasion of 
the death of the late Queen- 
Empress. As a Freemason he 
holds high rank, He is also a 





Mr. C. C, Muutic, 


Frominest member of the Indian 
jangit Samaj Association. Al- 
‘though a Theosophist, he is a 
Hindu in the literal sense, and 
observes all Hindu rites. 


The Late Baby COONJO 
BEHARY MULLICK. Few aris- 
tocratic families in Calcutta can 
claim greater antiquity and respect- 
ability than that of the ilustrious 
Beer Nursing Mullick, alias Beeru 
Mullick, from whom the late Babu 
Coonjo’ Bebary Mullick claimed 
descent, Hewes 2 land-holder of 
pieat reputeand calle, and be- 

mnged to thefold school of thinkers. 
He received {his education at the 
Oriental Seminary, end made good 





use of his advantages and wealth in 
aiding all deserving charities of his 
tial residence i 


time. His in 
treet was the refuge 


Late Babu Coonjo Bewary MULLICK. 


of all the needy and poor, and the 
maxim which always guided him in 
distributing his charity was "' Let 
not the left hand “know what 
the right hand doeth.”” His private 
life was praiseworthy and his devo- 
tion to his mother was a notable 
feature of his domestic life, He 
never sought for recognition, either 
from the State or the public, for 
the many charitable works with 
which he was identified. He died 
on the 4th October, 1899. 


Dewan KRISHNA KANTA 
NANDY, popularly known as 
Kanta Babu, was the founder of the 
Cossimbazar Raj family. His great- 
grandfather emigrated from the 
village of Sijna in Burdwan in 
guest of fortune ond settled et 
ripore in the immediate vicinity 
of Cossimbazar, where the East 
India Company then had a silk 
factory. imbazar which is 
now but a mouldering heap of 
ruins, hallowed by the memory 
of its former opulence, was once 
full of life, the activity of com- 
merce. The place rose into impot- 
tance as an inland port by the 
development of its silk trade, 
‘The great-grandfather of Krishna 
Kanta camp to seek his fortune 


at Cossimbarar in the days of its 
opulence, and by dint of energy 
and perseverance established him- 
self as a successful merchant. 
Kanta Babu foresaw the rise of 
the British power in Bengal, and 
associated himself with it to finan- 
Cial advantage, His ability attract- 
ed the notice of Warren Hastings 
and he entered the East India Com 
Pany’s service as writer, 
fe subsequently rendered signal 
service to his patron and became 
hisbanian. When the latter return- 
ed from England in 1772, Kenta 
Babu was appointed his 
confidential secretary 
and acted in that capa- 
city throughout the 
whole of his stayin India 
Kanta Babu married 
several times and it was 
by his last wife Kshudu- 
moni that he had one 


issue. After Mr. Has- 
tings’ reticement in 1785 
Kanta Babu returned 


to Cossimbazar. He 
died soon after the great 


Governor-General's re- 
tirement. 
Maharaja Lokenath 


Bahadur, the only son of 
Dewan Krishna" Kanta, 
ave promise of a bril 
liant career. He was the 
subject, however, of a 
hopeless malady and 
died in 1804, leaving 
an infant son, Kumar 
Harinath. 

The estate then came 
under the management 
of the Court of Wards, 
Harinath attained his 
majority in 1820, I 
recognition of acts of 
public utility, Lord 
Amherst, the then Gov- 
ernor-General of India, conferred 
upon him, in 1825, the title of 
Raja Bahadur, He was an accom- 
plished Persian scholar and able 
accountant, and under his patron- 
age Sanskrit learning flourished at 
Cossimbazar. The establishment 
of several chatuspatis (Oriental 
schools) associated with such names 
as those of the famous Pundit 
Krishna Nath and others, bore 
eloquent testimony to the warm 








interest taken by the young Raja in 
the culture of the classical language 
of the East. 
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Harinath had by his wife, Ranee 
Harasundari, who is still living, « 
son, Keistonath, and a daughter 
Govinda Sundari. 

Kristonath was a minor when 
in 1832 his father, Raja Hart 
ath Bahadur died, and the estate 
was for the second time adminis- 
tered by the Court of Wards. 
Raja Harinath gave Koomar 
Kristonath an excellent educa- 
tion, Digambar Mitter, an ex- 
student of the Hindu College, who 
was serving under Mr. Russell 
at Mursh dabad, taught him Eng- 
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lish and he studied Persian with 
his father. 

Kristonath assumed charge of 
his Estate in 1840, and appointed 
his former tutor, Babu Digambar 
Mite, his Manager. In a ren 
of generosit we him a 
Ranfame Regoraian ofa ak of 


rapes, 
In 1841 Kumar Kristonath ob- 
tained the title of Raja Bahadur 
from Lord Auckland. 

On his accession to the guddi, 
he gave himself up to pursuits of 
pleasure. 


badd 


Kristonath was an enthusiastic 
advocate of education. He died 
in 1844, leaving a widow and two 
daughters, 

Immediately after his death, the 
East India Company, by virtue of 
his will took possession of the 
whole estate, 

The estate was literally in an 
insolvent and disorganised condi- 
tion when the widowed Ranee got 
possession of it, Her administra- 
tion, however, proved successful, 
and in recognition of her merito- 
ious public services, Lord May 
bestowed upon her the 
title of Maharani in 
ryt, when her Dewan 
Rajib Lochan was made 
Rai Bahadur, Four 

ears later, in 1875, the 

faharani received a vol- 
untary pledge from the 
Government to confer 
on het heir the title of 
Maharaja. 

On the 24th of August 
1878, the Commissioner, 
Mr. Peacock, deputed 
His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, held a Durbar 
to decorate the Maharani 
with the Insignia of the 
Imperial Order of — the 
Crown of India, and to 

resent her with the Royal 
Letters Patent, 

After the death of the 
Dewan, the management 
passed toa Committee of 
six gentlemen eelected from 
among the responsible and 
highly placed officials of 
the Raj, and this arrange: 
ment continued for about 
eight years, when Babu 
(afterwards Rai Bahadur) 
Srinath Pal, the nephew 
of the Maharani, was ap- 
pointed Manager to the Estate. 

The Maharam died at the ageot 70. 

Theestate then reverted to Ranee 
Hara Sundari, the widow of Hi 
nath, but she relinquished her title 
in favour of the next reversiones, 
Manindra Chandra, her grand-child 
by her deceased danghter, Govinda 
Sundari. 

Manindra was bom in Catcutta 
in the year 1860 in the howe built 

his late father at Shambazar. 

‘he ancestors of Manindra Chandra 
lived at Mathrone where his 
father Nobin Chandra was born. He 
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succeeded to the estates of his aunt 
and removed to Murshedabadat 
the age of 38. 

After his accession to the guddé, 
Wenindra was called upon to com- 
plete the Water Works at Berham- 
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pore which his aunt had left un- 
finished. This scheme cost the 
Raj about two lakhs and-a-hali, 
Tn his zeal for the cause of educa- 
tion, he gave an unilertaking to 
the Government of Bengal to con 
tinne maintaining the Berhampore 
Krishnath College at an increased 
charge of about twenty-two thou- 
sand a year. On the 30th May 
1698, the Goverument, in fulfilment 
of its pledge to the late Maharani, 
confirmed Manindra as Maharaja 
of Cossimbazar, At a Durbar at 
Belvedere H. H. the Lieutenant- 
Governor presented him with the 
Sanad and Khilat and eutogised his 
redecessor, the late Maharani 
jurnomoyee. 

The Maharaja is an active 
worker, he has served on the 
Municipal Board of Berhampore 
as its Chairman, and takes the 
K-onest interest in the affairs of 
the Municipality, 

He represented the British Indian 
Association in the Bengal Lepisla- 
tive Council, and was recently elect- 
ed a Vice-President of the All 
India Victoria Memorial Committee, 
formed“ander the auspices of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. 
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His family now consists of one 
son and two danghters, The 
late Maharaj Kumar graduated 
ip fies Cente Daventty a 
1905 was preparing for 
BP Degree, He died on the 
26th March 1907, at Gobardhan, 
a holy place in the District of 
Hiuttra, on a pilgrimage with his 
father. During his short but re- 
markable career he had greatly 
distinguished himself by his many- 
sided private acd public virtues 
and his mame death was deeply 
deplored throughout Bengal. 
and Maharaj-Kumar Kirti Chandra, 


Kumar Srisu Cuaxpra Naxpy. 


born on the r8th May 1895, died 
on the 28th October 1903. The 
youngest Mabataj-Kumar Srish 
Chandra was born on the rrth 
October 1897, and though not yet 
in b's teens gives promise of a 
good career. 


The KANDI AND PAIKPARA 
Raj Family. Noteworthy mort 

ancien! of Bengal is 
the. Kandi and Daikpare Raj 
family, now general nowa in the 
Provinceas "Lala Babu's family,” 





from the NorthWest Provinees and 
he and his family evidently pros- 
pered in the province of their adoy!- 


was the 


to tte Hindu king 
of ere 
seca ere anther 
hiatus in the family 
history until we 
come to Raja Laks- 
midhar Sinha, 
eighth in descent, 
who was styled a 
Karan-Gurn_ or 
Lord Guide of the 
Uttar Rardhi com- 
munity, and was 
noted for his wealth, 
piety, and chari- 
table deeds, His 
son was the famous 
‘Vyas Sinha, one 
S the ministers of 


ile & martyrs 
death in the cause of 
‘Twelfth 


Jand-holder_ and zemindar under 
the Slave King of Deli Nest in 


bistorical 
are tabnpg La Be 
was mous fochischarity und 
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ty as heads of the olan ; and 
0 cg be rat les 
in the general classification 
‘among the community, 
Hebsk senehl panda 
we come to ishna Singha, 
who was the fimt member of the 
family to settle at Kandi, in the 
district of Murshedabad, where he 
commenced 


Fee 


sion, Harekishna migrated {0 


Boab, a village on the eastern bank Dewan 


Of the Bhagirathi River, “He subser 
quently purchased this 


{urshedabad; and Boalia still forms 
of the estate of the Kandi Raj 
, Harekrishna, wi 


th his the 

ect, 

uralidhar there is little to 
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where a conspiracy against Siraj- 
ud-Daula was then in progress, te 
divulged to the emissaries of Clive 
the state of the feeling that existed 
among the officers of the army of 
iraj-td-Daula, and the results of 
the Batleof showed that the 
information was correct. 
‘When the Nawab Mir Jafar was 


, installedon the throne, Radhakanta 


‘was appointed by Clive to manage 
the afar f the Reva Dy + 
ment, and was later appointed 

or under Clive. 
He also attamed other honours and 


village, rewards. He was an orthodox 


i cnriched 


ing Hind, and considerably 
the shrines at Kandi, Hea _ 


his third and fourth 
and \ 
mn . 
the first-named 
said, but Ganga 
have bee a 


ss 


04 


Dewan of the Committee of Revenue, 
while his son, Prankrishne, was 
made Naib Dewanof the Committee, 
Advancement followed advance 
ment, end ind Sinha 


Hastings, being trequently employs 
Mian’ anes uiring 
tact and judgment, Eventually he 
was seat to Dinajpur to administer 
the eamindary during the minority 


of the you Tap, wien prin 
ni ta begs daira for these 


rly ern og te 
ment & 0 jpur 
Raj, and hn wis at 
ny tings in 


Pranksishna had been taken by his 
father to Calcutta, where he 
acquired a good knowledge of 
Persian and became good business 
man, At the outset of his career 
he was employed under Govern- 
ment in the Settlement. Office at 
Azimabad, and he subsequently 
became Naib Dewan under the 
Government. He added very 
materially to the family estates, 
and is reputed to have been devo- 
ted to religious exercises, and to 
have maintained the worship at 
the various shrines which had been 
endowed from time to 
time with portions of the 
family wealth. Pran- 
krishna died a broken- 
hearted man, owing to a 
disagreement with his 
son, Krishnachandra 
inha, some years previ- 
ouely | after which, father 
and on never again met. 
Krishnachandre Sinha, 
the famous Lala Babu, 
by whose name the family 
is now known, displayed 
from a very early age an 
intense devotion to study, 
and with the means at his 
command, he engaged the 
most eminent teachers to 
coach him in Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic. 
Early in life, owing to the 
misunderstanding with 
his father, above alluded 
to, he resolved to leave 
his home and earn an 
independent livelihood. 
His first start was mace 
in Burdwan, where he 
secured the post of Sheris- 
tadar, under Government. 
Subsequently, in 1803, 
when the British took 
possession of Orissa, he 
was appointed Dewan in charge of 
the settlement. After the death of 
his father he resided chiefly in 
Calcutta, managing his extensive 
properties, and studying the 
urans, for which purpose he 
always had about him a number 
of learned pundits. He mixed but 
little m society, and in later life 
he proceeded to Brindabun, with 
the avowed intention of becom 
a recluse, Before leaving home he 
made arrangements for the educa- 
tion of his only son, Sri Narayan, 
and the control and guidance of 
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his household. The main object of 
his visit to Brindabun was, how- 
ever, the erection of a magnificent 
temple in honour of the god 
Krishnachandra Jiu, and for this 
purpose he took with him the sum 
of 25 lakhs of rupees. The fame of 
his wealth soon sp abroad and 
excited the cupidity of the dacoits 
of the neighbourhood, who plunder 
ed his house and carried off three 
lakhs of rupees. Other misfortunes 
overtook him, and he became in- 
volved in political troubles, which 
provide material for an interesting 
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chapter in the family history. 
Sufice it to say that the arrest of 
Knshnachandra upon a charge of 
conspiracy against the State was 
ordered by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who was at the time Resident at 
the Court at Delhi, with plenary 
powers as Commissioner to deal 
with all offences against the British 
Government. The charge was in 
connexion with a treaty, to prevent 
the signature of which by one of 
the Chiefs of Rajasthan, Krishna- 
chandra was alleged to have intri- 
ged, Krishnachandra, or as he 


mes -calod Lala Babu, was con 
lucted to Delhi, but so strong was 
the feeling aroused that airchates 
Metcalfe, ‘before bringing him to 
trial, was induced to make further 
enquiries into the character and 
antecedents of Krishnachandra, 
who, as @ result, was honourably 
acquitted of the charges brought 
against him. Further than this, 
se Charles Motealie took Krishna- 

andra to the Court of the Emperor 
of Delhi where in full Durber be 
presented him to His Majesty as 
one who, with his ancestors, had 
rendered exceptional ser~ 
vices to the Government 
in posts of the highest 
responsibility, A month 
later, Krishnachandra re- 
turned to Brindabun, to 
the great joy of the in+ 
habitants. His stay in 
Delhi bad not been alto- 
gether profitless, even 
although he declined the 
title of Maharaja, which 
the Emperor wished to 
confer upon him; for 
while there, he purchased 
an extensive zemindary, 
as well as nearly the whole 
of the villages in the dis- 
trict of Mathura which 
were famous as having 
been the venue where the 
great avatar, Krishna, 
held his gambols and pur- 
sued his dalliances, as 
related in the sacred. 
Purans. The temple 
which Krishnachandra 
built at Brindabun is by 
far the most lofty of any 
of the secred buildings in 
the United Provinces. 
The Thakur Krishnachan- 
dra jm stands upon a 
marble pedestal inside 
the principal temple, and is the 
best adorned idol in ali Brindabun. 
Having built the temples and 
endowed them with large estates, 
Krishnachandra repaired to the 
shrine of Gobardhan, in the district 
of Mathura, and here he renounced 
all wordly cares, and became a Yogi. 
It issaid that afterhe had essumed 
the garb of a Sannyasi, he held no 
converse with his fellow-men ; and 
so strict was his rule in this respect 
that it indirectly caused his death. 
In his efforts to avoid the Maharani 
of Gwalior, who when on a pilgrim- 


age to Gobardhan insisted upon 
making her obeisance to so pious 
aman, he was trodden upon by one 
of her horses, and he died from 
the injuries then sustained. His 
son, Sri Narayan Sinha, being a 
minor, the Board of Revenue took 
over the management of the estate. 
Of Sri Narayan there is little to be 
recorded. He died at an early age, 
leaving two widows, but no issue, 
and by his will he gave permission 
to the widows to adopt, according 
to the provisions of the Hindu law ; 
while by virtue of the same will, 
his mother, Rani Katyayani, was 
to manage the vast property, | The 
Rani, who appears to have been 
a remarkable woman, not only 
managed the estates with ability 
but added to them very materially, 
twas in her time that the Paikpara 
Rajbati was constructed and the 
colbrated Hecrictect of ae Sri 

opaljiu at Cossipore was establish- 
ed by her. Proper endowments 
were made, and the Thakurbari 
standsas a tribute toher memory 
to this day, and is one of the family 
residences, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the river. It was at 
the instance of the Rani too, that 
the two widows of Sri Narayan, Tara- 
sundari and Karunamoyi, adopted 
the second and third ‘sons of the 
Rani’s brother, as their respective 
sons, under the names of Pratap 
Chandra and [swara Chandra. 
When these adopted sons reached 
their majority, the management 
of the estate was made over to 
them by the Rani, who, for the re- 
mainder of her life, devoted herself 
to acts of benevolence. Her 
charities were very extensive, and 
among other notable acts she 
celebrated, at the family house at 
Belur, the Anna Meru and the 
Toladan ceremonies, at which 
immense stocks of provisions and 
other necessaries were laid in for 
the entertainment of the numer- 
ons guests. At the first named 
festival, pecuniary presents were 
bestowed upon the pundits of 
Benares, Navadwipa, Dravida, 
and other celebrated Samajes, and 
money was freely distributed to 
the Brahmins and the needy, at a 
total cost of five lakhs of rupees. 
At the Twladan ceremony the 
Rani had herself weighed against 
gels and the amount realised was 
istribated amongst the Brahmins. 
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She dedicated large estate to 

er spiritual guide, mad¢ 
‘suital endowments for the 
maintenance of the Dev Sheba 
and the Charity House therewith 
connected; and after devoting 
about sixteen lakhs of rupees to 
various religious and charitable 
purposes, she passed away at @ 
tipe old age. 

The career of Pratap Chandra 
was marked by many instances of 
the benevolence so characteristic of 
the family, He contributed largely 
towards the erection of the Medical 
College Fever Hospital, and to the 
fund for promoting the re-marniage 
of Hindu widows, Educational 
and other institutions might always 
rely on him for support. In 1859 
he established an Anglo-Sanskrit 
High School at Kandi and a High 
English School at Paikpara. On 
behalf of female education hewasa 
strenuous and bold advocate, and he 
supported the female schools estab- 
lished in his time by the late Pundit 
Iswarchandra _ Vic The 
public associations and institutions 
of the Metropolis commanded his 
active co-operation, and there was 
scarcely a movement intended for a 

wblic purpose that did not receive 
Mis support. It is, however, with the 
British Indian Association that the 
name of Pratap Chandra is in- 
separably connected. He was one 
nf the founders of the Association. 
and it was at his house that the 
inaugural meetings wereheld. He 
subscribed Rs. 3,000 per annum to 
its funds, and was appointed its 
Senior Vice-President in 186, In 
therevival of the Hindu drama both 
Pratap Chandra and his brother, 
‘IswaraChandra, took the lead, and 
it was due totheir efforts that the 
first amateur Hindu theatre was 
established at their well-known villa 
at Belgachia, at which the initial 
performance was given in 1858, in 
the presence of Sir Frederick Halli- 
aay thn estenus Gorn rernor of 
Bengal, of supreme 
Court, and many other officials. 
Daring his lifetime the estate was 
again materially increased, and the 
Belgachia Villa was purchased by 
him from the trustees of Dwarka- 
nath Tagore. The estate, however, 
was involved in a considerable 
amount of litigation on which a 


of . 
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dor was conferred on Pratep 
Chandra by Lord Dalhousie, The 
Tnvestiture was held at Government 
House, Calcutta, and the Sanad, 
which was in Persian, was couched 
in terms that showed the appre- 
ciation by the Government of the 
services rendered by Pratap Chandra 
asa pabliespisited citizen, The 
Raja died in 1866, at the age of 
39, leaving a widow and four sons, 
On bis death, the estate passed 
under the management of the Court 
of Wards, and remained in its charge 
until. 1879, 

Tswara’ Chandra Sinha, the 
younger brother of Raja Pratap 
Chandra, devoted himself largely 
to scientific pursuits, and to the 
study of medicine, He founded a 
charitable dispensary at the Paik- 
para Rajbati, where he dispensed 
medicines to the poor with hisown 
hands, and otherwise relieved their 
necessities. At the same time he 
was a keen an and main: 
tained a racing stable, He was 
also_an influential member of 
the British Indian Association, and 
was for several years its Honorary 
Secretary. He died in 1861, 
leaving an only son, Kumar Indra 
Chandra Singha, and a daughter, 
The two brothers had rendered 
faithful service to the Government. 
in the Mutiny of 1857. News was 
conveyed to the Rajas from their 
zemindary at Bhuluya that the 
native regiment stationed there had 
matinied, and was about to loot 
the Treasury, The Rejas at once 
ordered the collection of all the 
able-bodied men on the estate for 
the protection of the Treasury, 
and the treasure was safely re- 
moved to the Rajas' well-built 
caery Deas, which was held 
in force by the Collector and the 
Rajas’ men. These measures had 
the effect of quieting the neighbour- 
ing districts, where the efforts of the 
Rajas to allay the widespread 
panic were successful, For the 
purpose of guarding the road from 

atta to Barrackpore, they 
employed in their service a number 
of European seamen, 

At the time of the visit to India 
fav Pelee of Wales 
(now H. M. the King-Emperor) the 

aikpara Raj family wasrepresent- 
ed by Kumar Girish Chandra Sinha, 
the eldest son of Raja Pratap Chan- 
dra Sinhe ; Kumars Purna Chanda 


Sinha, Kanti Chandra Sinha, and 
Sarat Chandra Sinha, his second, 
third and fourth sons, and Kumar 
Indra Chanda Singh, the only son 
of Raja Iswara Chandra Sinha. Of 
the entertainment given in honour of 
the present King,,in the grounds of 
the Belgachia Villa of the Palkepara 
Family, mention will be made fur- 
ther on, Of these five representa- 
tives of the family, Grish Chandra 
died in 1877, in the prime of his life, 
He left a munificent bequest of Rs. 
1,25,000 for the maintenance of a 
hospital at Kandi, He was a high- 
minded gentleman, and singularh 

free from the pride of rank and posi- 
tion, Purna Chandra was a great 
traveller, ancl visited most of the 
places of note in the country, The 
sacred places and shrines of India 
were objects af his special interest. 
He was famous {or his benevolence, 
anil was specially invited to attend 
the Proclamation Durbar at Delhi 
in 1877. In 188g the title of Raja 
Bahadur was conferred upon him as 
a mark of personal distinction. He 
died in 1890. Kanti Chandra pre- 
deceased his brother Purna Chandra, 
dying in 1880. He wasa koen sports- 
man, and owned tace-horses. He 
left & widow, but no issue, and his 
estates were vested in his brothers. 
Kumar Indra Chandra will be re- 
membered by many of the present 
generation of Europeans in Calcutta, 
as one of the most courteous and 
kindly-hearted of the Indian gentle- 
men of hisiday, He wasagreat pat- 
ron of the Turi, owned a number of 
useful racehorses. and presented a 
eup, the Paikpara Cup, every year. 
He was a great patton of Music, and 
in Literature he made more than a 
fair reputation, He encouraged 
technical education and took an 
active part in the arrangements 
lor the Caleutta Exhibition of 
1ARg, and was largely instrumental 
in collecting the Indian exhibits for 
the same. He was the pioneer 
among the orthodox Hindu commu: 
nity in the contention that sea-voy- 
ages are nat prohibited by the 
Hindu Shastras. He convened an 
assembly of learned. pundits, and 
members of his clan of orthodox 
Hindus, and expounded to them his 
views, urging that a doctrine of 
superstition was out of date, and 
that it was folly on their part to 
‘oppose @ movement pregnant with 
such vast possibilities. The time 
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was not ripe, however, for his ad- 
vanced ideas, and his arguments 
failed to convince the pundits 
and his clansmen. They dissented 
from his project, and his scheme, 
for the time being, failed. The 
Kumar was present at the Pro- 
clamation Durbar at Delhi in 1877, 
by special invitation ; and he took a 
prominent part in the reception of 
Lord Ripon at the Belgachia Villa, 
just previous to his departure from 
India. Frank, high-minded, and 
generous, he was respected by all 
classes of the community, and com- 
manded the regard of thuse with 
whom he was brought into actual 
contact. In his later years, follow- 
ing the example of some of his an- 
cestors, he became an ascetic, and 
lived like a Sannyasi, assuming the 
title of Bodhanundanath Swami. 
He died in 1894, at the age of 37 ; 
leaving an only daughter, who also 
died at an early age. 

The entertainment at the Bel- 

chia Villa in 1875 to H.R. H. the 

ince of Wales (now the King- 
Emperor}, was an altogether 
voluntary move on the part of the 
Indian people of Bengal, who sub- 
seribed cheerfully, and’ sought to 
kive expression to their joy at the 
advent of their future Emperor by 
inviting His Royal Highness to 2 
purely oriental entertainment. The 
grounds of the Villa were well suited 
to the purpose, for they comprise 
about 130 acres, and are laid out 
with artistic taste. The place teems 
with historic associations, and 
possesses a magnificent collection of 
oilepaintings. representative of 
the art of Giovanni, Dubufe. 
Constable, G Reni, Opie, 
Eastlake, Cagliari, Etty, and other 
masters of world-wide fame. 
Some of these pictures were pur- 
chased from the collection of 
Raje Dwarkanath, who secured 
them during his visit to Europe, 
but the major portion of the 
collection was acquired by Raja 
Pratap Chandra from the most 
famous of the picture-galleries 
of Europe. It is undoubtedly the 
finest private park in Bengal. 
Since it came into the possession 


fog 





ofthe family, the 
property has considerably 
enlarged and improved, and its pres- 


ent owner, Kumar Sarat Chandra 
Sinha, has entirely re-modelled the 
‘beautiful grounds, Thegarden was 


the favourite resort of Lord Auck- 
land, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Dal- 
housie and Lord Canning, and was 
for a long time remarkable as a 
place of meeting for all persons of 
distinction and talent. 

Kumar SaratChandra Sinha, the 
fourthsonof Raja Pratap Chandra 
Sinha, is now the senior represen- 
tative of the House, and the titular 
head of the family. He wasborn in 
1859 and was educated first at the 
Metropolitan Institution and Hindu 
School, and afterwards at home, 
under able teachers, Since he took 
over the management of his estates 
considerable additions have been 
made to the property, and a number 
of family disputes, which had long 
heen pending, have been satisfac: 
torily settled, The Kumar, in con- 
junction with others, has ' started 
an association known as the Uttar- 
Radhi Kayastha Sabha, for the fur- 
therance of the interests, education, 
aid and progress of members of his 
clan, and he is unanimously recog- 
nised as President of the Association. 
As astaunch Hindu, he has always 
maintained the traditions of his 
princely house, in thecelebration of 
religious ceremonies at Cossipore 
and at Kandi. He isalso an ardent 
tourist, and has visitedalmostall the 
famous and holy places in the coun- 
try. He has entertained the leading 
officials of his time, from Sir Rivers 
Thomson to Sir Andrew Fraser, 
either at his town residence or at the 
Relgachia Villa; and when the 
Chinese Plenipotentiary. Tang Saho 
Yi, was in Caleutta, “he accepted 
his hospitality at his Cossipore 
residence. the Thakur-Bar. He 
takes much interest in engineering 
and photography. The improve- 
ments that have been carried out 
at the Cossipore Tharkur-Bari, the 
Kandi Rajbati. and the Belgachia, 
Villa, are all from designs executed 
by himself, and he has a fine collec- 
tion of photographs of the most 
famous places in India, all of whict 
were taken by himself. He ha 
contributed largely to charitier 
public and private, and gave a hand 
some donation towards the pro. 
posed Victoria Memorial Fund. He 
is of a most affable disposition, a 
broad-minded gentleman with a 
love for things refined and beautiful, 
and a leaning towards the mystical 
and occult. He has for his Sec 
retary Buboo Hari Mohan Banerjee, 


who has made a special study 
of astrolo palmistry and 
Sanskrit philosophy. 

Kumar Birendra Chandra Sinha 
is the eldest son of Kumar Sarat 
Chandra. and is the most promising 
scion of the family. He was bom 
in 1881, and was educated first at 
the Metropolitan Institution. and 
subsequently by a private tutor. 
He is a warm-hearted and philan- 
thropic gentleman, with a liking for 
travel. in which he has received 
every encouragement from his 
father, anda taste for photography, 
horticulture, and the decorative 
arts, As a scholar. he has ac- 
quired 2 solid foundation in English 
literature, and a fair knowledge 
of Sanskrit. He is of active 
habits. more inclined to action 
than to speech, and is endowed with 
the virtues of thrift, patience, and 
industry. He finds recreation in 
motoring, but in all the various 
pursuits to which he is partial, he 
1s thorough, Perhaps horticulture 
and landscape-gardening are his 
favourite occupations just at pres- 
ent, and in the latter direction he 
finds ample scope for the exercise 
of his talents in the grounds of the 
Belgachia Villa, to the improvement 
of which he devotes a good deal of 
his time. Photography, too, is to 
him something more than a mere 
hobby. In religious matters. new 
forms of thought have an 
attraction for the young Kumar, 
who is not narrow in his views, 
his inquisitive mind inclining to a 
continual pursuit of knowledge. 
Like many of his forefathers, he 
takes an active part in public affairs, 
he is a prominent member of the 
British Indian Association, and an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate of 
the First Class. His sympathies 
with suffering humanity are large, 
and he collected funds, and made a 
handsome donation, towards the 
relief of those who suffered by the 

at earthquake in the Kangra 
Valley in 1905. During the visit of 
T. R. H. the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Calcutta in 1906, he 
acted as a Page to His Royal High- 
ness, He has also been nominated 
as Committee member of various 
societies and institutions in con- 
nexion with the Government. The 
retiring nature of his father has 
afforded him anearly opportunity of 
Tooking after the affairs of his vast 
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estates, and he has thus acquired 
@ fair knowledge of the intricacies 
of zemindary management. He 
possesses a good library, which 
receives considerable additions 
every month, 

second son of Kumar Sarat 
Chandra Sinha was Kumar Jitendra 
Chandra whu was born in 1885 
and died twenty years later. He 
was educated at the Metropolitan 
Iustitution and read up to the 
matriculation standard. He was 
ayouth of good promise, and his 
early clemise was a severe blow to 
his family. 

Kumar Satish Chandra Sinha is 
the eklest son of the late Raja 
Purna Chandra Sinha, ani was 
horn in 1875. He was educated at 
the Metropolitan Institution, but 
owing to the death of his father, 
his acacdemical career was brought 
toan early close, and his studies 
were completed at home, He 
devoted special attention tu Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Drama, and 
it is mainly to his interest in the 
latter that the Indian Sangit Samaj 
owes its present Sourishing condi 
tion. The dramatic members of 
the ‘Samaj are elected from the 
Indian aristrocracy of Bengal. 
The Kumar himself is gifted with 
dramatic genius of a high order, 
and has clramatised for the stage of 
the Sangit-Samaj several wor! 
such as Bakim Chandra’s Krishns 
hanta’s Will, and = Mrinalins, 
Like his father, he 1s of broad sym- 
pathies, but his charities are for the 
most part of a private nature. A 
large number of widows, orphans, 
and schoolboys receive aid from 
him and his purse is always open to 
really deserving cases. In his private 
life he is prudent, just, and honowr- 
able, and of areligious tum of mind. 
Motoring, touring, and photography 
are amongst his recreations, 

Kumar Sirish baa in iy 

mt son of ma 
fae He was born in 1880, 
and received his education at the 
Metropolitan Institution. As a 
charitable and sympathetic man, the 
Kumar gave promise of a useful 
career, but he died at the age of 
twenty-two. Hewillbe remembered 
by posterity for the munificent 
donation be made to the Kandi 
Charitable Hospital which was 
founded by his adoptive father, 
Kemar Girsh Chandra. 
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Kumar MANMATHA NATH 
ROY CHOWDHURY of Santosh 
belongs ta one of the most ancient 
aristocratic families in Bengal, from 
which came Maharaja Pratapaditya 
and Raja Basanta Roy of Jessore. 
His ancestors. migrated irom 
Jessore and settled at Santosh in 
the beginning of the 17th Century. 
The family’ ix among one of 
the richest Kayastha houses 
in the province. During the time 
of the Moghul Emperors, they 
exercised exclusive rights aver their 
estates, 

Kumar Manmatha Nath who is 
anly a young man, just stepping 
into manhood, has already made a 
reputation for himself, He main- 
tains the Dwarkunath charitable 
hospital, named after his late 
father, and the Binduhashini Girls’ 
and H.E. Boys’ Schools, named 
aiter his mother, He algo supports 
for the good of his tenantry Hin 
aumber of Middle English Schools 
and Middle Vernacular Schools, as 
well ac charitable dispensaries 
He recently inaugurated a well 
equipped college in his own sub: 
division. Spacious and comfortable 
boarding houses have also been 
erected for the free accommodation. 
of students. He manages these 
institutions himself as their Pro 
prietor Secretary, and takes the 
keenest possible interest in the 
educational problem of his country, 
as his pamphlets andl letters to Lord 
Curzon on this subject show. 
Kumar has given a building, at his 
own cost, for the District Board 
Veterinary Hospital in the town of 
Mymensingh, 

‘The Santosh family have also 
established, at considerable expense, 
a Dharmshala in the holy city of 
Ajudya,and an Abi-Shala at Santosh, 
where food and shelter are dispensed 
free to pilgrims and travellers, 

Gifts of landed property have 
been made by the Santosh family 
trom time to time, for religious en- 
dowments and charities, which 
yield a1 annual income of nearly 
twenty thousand rupees. S nce the 
demise of his tate lamented father, 
the Santosh estate have spent about 
five lakhs of rupees for public and 
charitable purposes. 

The Kumar is a benevolent and 
cultured member of Indian society. 
He bears an exemplary character and 
his private charities are unbounded 
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and unostentatious, He is gifted 
with distinct talents, and is consid- 
ered to be a rising orator and 
politicia The speech which he 
delivered at the Woodburn Memo. 
nal Meeting presided over by 
H. E. Lord Curzon, elicited praise 
oth from the European and the 
Indian communties. His essay 
and speeches, which have heen pub. 
lished in a big volume, have been 
highly spoken of by eminent men, 
sith a. Lark Ripon, Sir Charles 
Eliot, and Sir Walter Lawrence. 
lie recvived his easly training in 
St. Xavier's College, and 
his University education 
at Hare School and the 
Presidency Colloge. He 
reads extensively at home 
wher he has a splendid 
library of his own. His 
patie writings show 
im to be an accomplished 
and thoughtful writer. 
Hes a iberul but cautious 
social reformer, and his 
forcible appeal in support 
of the sea-voyage moves 
tment created a good deal 
of sensation, The leading 
journals and public men 
‘ol his province have pros 
nounced him to he “an 
honour tn the territe 
anstacracy of Bengal, one 
who combines in han the 
ariMocracy of wealth with 
the anstocracy at ine 
tellect.?’ He has founded 
muaiy useful associations 
and has been thetr guide, 
His palatial residences at 
Santosh, Calcutta and 
Chunat do .credit to 
his esthetic taste. He isa 
fine rider and has beantiful 
horses and —lephants. 
His iificent motor 
landaulet shows that he 
is progressive in every respect. 

Hee trong acocate of ich 
‘nical education, and also of temper- 
ance, in support of which, ie has 
delivered ‘speeches and” written 
essays and pamphlets. It was he 
who first sent from Bengal a young 
man tn Japan for technical edu- 
cation, 

In recognition of his services he 
was appointed secretary to the 
Education Committee of the Bengal 
Landholders’ Association. He is 
also an influential member of the 
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governing body of the British Indian 
ation. 

‘Among his public gifts he has 
contributed Rs. 50,000 towards the 
All-India Victoria Memorial Fund, 
‘af which he is a vicepatron, and 
liberally contributed for the Corona. 
tion Drinking Fountain in the 
Zoological Gardens, Calcutta. 

As a zemindar, the Kumar is 
very popular. During the scarcity 
in 1901, he helped his distressed 
tenants, and advanced large sums 
to enable them to tide over their 
difficulties, Besides he has always 





Kumar MyewavH Nata Roy CHOWDHURY Nn AMS SOX, 


come forward with liberal dona- 
tions whenever relief funis have 
been opened under Government 
supervision during famines. On his 
first. tour round his estate he 
received right royal ovations and 
many appreciative valedictory 
addresses everywhere, In same 
places the people subscribed for 
fraits of the Kumar and 
them unveiled with great 
&clat. In recognition of his efforts 
for ‘the pul he has 
been granted by the Government a 


firat class certificate of honour and 
private interviews with their ex 
cellencies Lords Curzon and Minto, 
and was also presented to H, E. the 
Commander-in-Chief, At the time 
of His Excellency Lord Curzon’s 
departure the Kumar received from 
the outgoing Viceroy special copies 
of his published speeches, together 
with a copy of his photogray 

and autograph signature. The 
Kumar had the pleasure of enter- 
taining His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengat and Lady 
Fraser as his guests, After the 
partition of Bengal he 
received H. H. Sir L, Hare 
and Party at Tangail, and 
entertained them in a 
right royal style—the 
place of entertainment 
being charmingly deco- 
rated with rare works of 
art in ivory, silver and 
gold. After lurch the 
Kumar held a Durbar 
where His Honour and 
party were photographed 
with the Kumar by the 
side of the Governor. 

The Kumat has pro- 
posed to commemorate 
ths visit by adding a 
separate female ward to 
his Hospital to be 
named after Sir Lancelot 
Hare, 

His loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Government 
of his great King are 
unimpeachable,and he has 
helped the union and 
better understanding 
between the rulers and 
the ruled by many social 
functions and enter- 
tainments. 

The Kumar played a 
prominent part in con- 
nection with the festivities 
and receptions arranged in honour 
of the Royal visit to Calcutta in 
2905-8 fe was one of the few 
leading men who were on the depu- 
tation that received Their Royal 
Highnesses, as representatives of 
Benge!, He was also one of those 
seven dignatoties of the Province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam who 
were presented to Their Royal 
Highnesses. Their Royal High- 
nesses accepted a special copy of 
the Kumar's ish translation 
of “Chandra ” a book that 





has been favourably noticed by 
leading men and journals, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were 
also pleased to accept the dedica- 
ton of the Kumar's memoir of 
the Royal Visit to Calcutta. The 
Kumar's son, Benoyendranath 's an 
exceedingly ‘handsome and smart 
boy. Heis making striking progress 
with his governors and already 
speaks good English. Ifhe fulfis 
‘the promises of his boyhood he is 
destined to be a great man. 


The Honourable Maharaja 
GIRIJA NATH ROY, 
of Dinajpur, was born in 
1860 and educated at 
Queen's College, Benares 

je took over the manage 
ment of hig magnificent 
property and was invested 
with the title in 1883, in 
which yeat he attained 
his majority, The Raj of 
Dinajpur is of great 
fntaity and dates back 
to the 14th Century. It 
passed through many 
vicissitudes, in common 
with the rest of Bengal, 
in medieval and modern 
times, till, on the death of 
Maharaja Tarak Nath 
Roy in the year 1865, 
while the present Maha- 
raja was still in his 
infancy, the estate came 
und: the management of 
his adoptive mother 
Maharan’ Syam Mohin-. 
assisted by her son-in-law, 
Khettar “Mohan Sinha. 
whose services singled 
him out for the bestowal 
of the title of Raja by 
the Government of Lord 
Lytton. The title of 

arani conferred upon 
the present Maharaja's 
mother, Syam Mobini, already 
locally catled Maharani, was given 
for her great services during the 
distressing times of the famine of 
1873-74, when her liberal assistance 
enabled’ the raiyats of Dinajpur 
to tide over the crisis. Since attain- 
ing his majority, Maharaja Gi 
Nath Roy Bahadur” has taken @ 
very active part in the administra- 
tion of the district. He was chair- 
man of the Dinajpur Municipality 
for six , and 18 also a member 
of the District Board and an bonot- 
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ary magistrate. As 2 member of 
the Legislative Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, h's services 
have heen of salue and have re 
ceived the recognition ot Governe 
ment. His wide knowledge and 
Tipe experience have enabled him 
to give useful aid to the autho: 

He has always been foremast in 
forwarding public movements of 
the day, and has shown himself 
willing to assist in all measures 
for the welfare of the people with 
his purse. time, and labour, His 
pmblic gifts have heen generous, 











Maharaja Giaya Nara Roy, o¥ Dsxajeen. 


He bas founded the Diamond 
Jubilee School, Weaving Schoo} and 
Sanskrit Tol, and also two char 
table dispensaries. At the expens- 
of the Maharaja's estate, the 
Ghagra Canal and the Thomsor 
Canal, named after Sir Rivers 
Thomson, fcrmerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, were built 
at Dinajpur, and great benefit, by 
improved sanitation, was thereby 
conferred on that town. The title 
of Maharaja Bahadur was con- 
ferred by sanad upon the Maha- 


ag 


raja in 1907 at a public Durbar 
at Dacca, when the Lientenant- 
Governor in. presenting the sanad 
spoke as follows, after giving tal! 
recognition to the Maharaja’s 
character and services:—"' By your 
unswecving loyalty, high character, 
readiness fo give your time and 
Yabour to promote all useful public 
objects, you have gained the high 
esteem of your countrymen and the 
grateful récogoition of the Govern- 
ment. Itis very gratifying to me 
to bs able to’ express, by the 
ceremony of to-day, the satisfaction 

with which the Govern= 








ment has viewed your 
career,” 
Raja SREE NATH 


ROY, Banker and Zemin- 
dar of Dacca, Eastern 
Bengal, was horn in r84r, 
and comes of the well 
known Kundu family of 
Bhagyakul in the District 
of Dacca, The Kundu 
family have always been 
noted for their public 
beneficence, an in the 
days before the British 
Administration of India 
were foremost in Eastern 
Bengal in their geal {or 
patronizing Sanskrit liter 
ature, encouraging learned 
Hindu Pandits, and cele- 
hrating Hindu religious 
rites. ‘They. also_ gained 
the name of public bene 
factors by their great 
services in relieving the 
poor during the famines 
which are of such Srequent 
recurrence in India, spe: 
cially in the great famine 
that devastated the Prov- 
ince in the early part of 
the eighteenth century 
when, by their generosity, 
thousands of lives were saved. For 
this act of mumificence the then 
culing chief conferred on the head 
of the family at that time, Ram 
Govinda Kundy, the title ‘‘Roy'' 
as a family distinction and also a 
grant of rent-free lands, the annual 
income of which was Rs, 1400, 
The head of the f mily bears this 
distinction to the present day. 
The descendants of the t mily 
have continued all through the in- 
tervening time the charitable policy 
of their predecessors and have 





spent large sums of money in reflev- 
SP tamine and in poblic and private 
charity in general. They earned the 
thanks of Government some years 
ago by founding the present East 
Bengal Saraswat Soma] for promot- 
ing and encouraging Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Hindu law, philosophy and 
astronomy, by holding annual ex- 
aminations anc conferring titles on 
successful students. The present 
Raja, as prime mover in this mat- 
ter, received a certificate of honour 
on the oceasion of the assumption of 
the title of Empress of Indra by Her 
Imperial Majesty, the late 

Queen-Em fetona in 
1897. Rapa Sree Nath Roy 
has fully mamtained the 
traditions of his family, and, 
in addition, has identified 
himself actively with public 
affairs, He reeeived a good 
edueation m_ the Dacca ant 
Presileney Colleges wh'ch 
has fitted him for the posi- 
tion as head of the family 
He has served as a Municipal 
Commissioner, and was for~ 
merly a member of the 
District Board, Education 
and Road Cess Committee, 
at Dacea, He has also held 
the position of Honorary 
Magistrate on the General 
Benches at Dacca, Munsh 
ganj, Srmagar, and on the 
Independent Bench of his 
own at Bhagyakul. He is 
still a trustee of the Econ 
mic Museum, a life member 
of the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, and a life governor 
of the Mitford Hospital at 
Dacca, In alt these capa- 
cities he has worthily upheld 
his reputation and gained 
great credit. Conjointly 
with his brothers, Babu 
Janokee Nath Ray and Rai Sita 
Nath Roy Bahadur, he has estab 
lished many useful public snstitu- 
tions in East Bengal, including the 
Eye Infirmary at Dacca, and the 
Sita Kundu Water Works at Chitta- 
Gong, to commemorate the name 
of his father, and a model bustee 
building for the poor at Calcutta. 
The brothers own and carry on 
many mercantile and banking 
businesees in East Bengal, and also 
the important mercantile and bank- 
ing firm in Calcutta established in 
the name of their father, the late 
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Prem Chand Roy. They have also 
established @ steamer service ply- 
mg between Caleutta and Dacea. 
They are known to Govern- 
ment as law-abiding, loyal, and 
peaceful zemindars and have re- 
ceived mention in successive Ad- 
ministration re Raja Sree 
Nath is also a Director of the re- 
cently established Bengal Nation- 
al Bank, Limited In recognition 
of his loyalty and public spirit the 
fit of" Roja”” was bestowed 
upon him as @ personal distinction 
on the goth May 1891. He has a 





Raja Sexe NaH Ron. 


son, Kumar Promatha Nath Roy, 
born in the year 1880 and educated 
at the Presidency College, who 
now manages his whole estate. 
The personal and family contnbu- 
tions to the pubhe funds exceed 
six lakhs of rupees. 


WOOPENDRA NATH SAWOO, 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs. 
P. G. W. Sawoo, Jute Balers and 
Dealers, Calcutta, is the son of Patit 
Chandra Sawoo, merchant and zem- 
indar. He was born on the s6th 
January, 1859, at Dhankurria, 


Basirhat, in Baw, and was eda- 
cated at the Free Church Institution, 
Caleutta, which he left at the age of 
twenty years, on the death of his 
father, “He then placed the manage- 
ment of the jute firm under the sole 
control of his brother-in-law, Babu 
Shama Charan Ballav, and retired 
to Dhankurria to administer his 
ancestral property, which has been 
greatly extended since that time. 
As a zemindar he proved most just 
and liberal in his dealings, His 
care for his native village extended 
to the opening of welllighted 
metalled roads, and he de- 
voted great attention to the 
installation of excellent 
drains, He established a 
High School, practically a 
free institution, with a hostel 
attached. Young Woopendsa 
gave all his spare time to the 
welfare of the school, and 
reaped his reward in the 
brilliant results achieved by 
its pupils at the public ex 
aminations. He also opened 
a charitable dispensary, 
which he named after his 
mother, Sama Sundari. This 
is in charge of a qualified 
surgeon and is richly en- 
dowed. For the improve- 
ment of the district he 
constructed the road known 
as the Dhankurria and Arbaha 
Road, and excavated many 
tanks upon his property. 
For many years he sat on 
the Bench of Honorary 
Magistrates at Basirhat, and 
on the Distnct and Local 
Boards, In the famine of 
1896, Woopendra Babu ren- 
dered yeoman’s service ® 
his poorer countrymen, He 
opened relief houses at Dhan- 
kurria, where over three 
thousand sufferers were comfortably 
housed and fed for six months, 

which time a good many were able 
to return to their homes. Those 
who wore utterly destitute, however, 
numbering over a thousand, were 
supplied with the necessaries of life 
for a further six months. These 
princely charities are still remem- 
bered in the district. Tn 1898 he 
sustained a severe loss by the death 
of his brother-in-law, Shama Charan. 
Ballav, who had managed the jute 
firm in Calcutta so Jong and suc- 
cessfully. To this gentleman the 





present postion of Messrs. P. G. W. 
fawoo is due, Woopendra Babu 
then retumed to active business in 
the management of his finn, In 
religion, Wospenéra Babu is a 





Mr. W. N. Sawoo. 


Hindu of the Vaishnab sect, He 
maintains the worship at the 
temple of Issur Radha Kanta Jew, 
established at Dhankurria, and has 
dedicated a large zemindati to the 
service of this institution, Among 
the other religious works: he brs 
opened a “Tol” at Dhankurria 
where many Brahmin youths are 
provided with residence and receive 
Sanskrit education, His large art 
collections at his palatial residence 
at 26, Gailifle Street, Caicutta, and 
at Dhankurria, bear testimony to his 
love of art. He received Honour 
Certificates on the occasion of 
the late Queen-Empress's Jubilee, 
and on the Coronation “ofthe 
resent King-Emperor, He is 
pow a member of the Bengal Smoke 
Nuisance Commission for Calcutta 
and Howrah. 


The Hon’ ble Maharaja Sir RAM- 
ESHWARA SINGH Bahadur, 
K.G.LE,, is the present head of the 
Raj Darbhunga house. His bro- 
ther, the late Maharaja Sir Laksh- 
mishwara Singh Bahadur, ¢.c..z., 
was popularly known throughout 
Bengal. The public services to 
the State, and the charity ren- 
dered by the late Maharaja Baha- 
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dur, have received poise recognition 
from all classes of the community, 
and a handsome statue. paid for by 
public subscription, has heen erect- 
ed in Calcutta to perpztuate his 
memory. The present holder of the 
title is emulating the useful and 
penotic career of his predecessors, 

is a Brahmin, the head 
jrakmins, one of the 
ten great divisions into which the 
Brahmins are divided. He is the 
second son of Maharaja Maheshwar 
Singh Bahadur, and was born on 
the r6th December 1859. At the 
time of his 
father's death, 
on the 18th Oc- 
tober 1860, he 
was barely a 
year old. 

His brother, 
the late Maha- 
raja Sir Laksh- 
mishwara Singh, 
who was some 
thirty months 
his senior, suc- 
ceeded to the 
guddi, but owing 
to the nonage of 
the brothers, the 
Court of Wards 
assumed the 
management of 
the estates, and 
arrangements 
were made by 
them for the 
education of the 
minor _ princes. 
Maharaja Ram- 
eshwara Singh 
was educated 
with his elder 
brother at Dar- 
bhunga, Mozaf- 
ferpur, and 
Benates. He 
acquired an early taste for learning, 
and displayed at school consider- 
able ahility. At Benares he was 
the dux of his class: and made 
rapid progress. By twelve he had 
mastered all the subjects required 
for the entrance examination of the 
Calcutta University. His age, how- 
eves, prevented him from offering 
himself. 

In the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, literature, and science, his 
studies have been extensive, and he 
is an especially good Sanskrit scho- 
lar. The European forms of athletics 
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have always had an attraction for 
him, He isa good horseman, and 
an expert at tennis and rackets. 

(On the completion of his educa 
tion, he was offered an appoint- 
ment in the Statutory Civil Ser- 
vice, which he accepted: and 
from 1877 to 1685 served as 
Assistant Magistrate at Dar- 
bhunga, Saran and Bhagalpur, 
The knowledge of the details of 
administration acquired during 
that period has stood him in 
good stead in the management of 
the estates of the Raj. 


H, A. Mawanays Sim Rawesewaea SiNcH BanADER, 


‘There are few noblemen in India 
with a greater aptitude for business 
than the present Maharaja of Dar 
bhunga, and the secret of his 
success is largely due to the close 
personal supervision which he ex- 
ercises, and to the enesgy and indus- 
try with which he applies himself 
to his duties. 

During the period of his service 
under Government he married, 
under a special agreement with his 
late brother, and obtained the main- 
tenance grant of Perganna Bachaur 
in the District of Darbbunga. The 
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duties of management which de- 
volved upon kim in connection 
with this grant, interfered with 
the discharge of his functions as a 
public servant, and he tendered his 
Trsignation as Assistant Magistrate, 
He received the title of Raja Baha- 
dur under sanad, dated the 2gth 
May 1886, and was exempted from 
attendance in Civil Courts under 
Government notification af the r4th 
May 1888, From 1888 to 1890 he 
sat’ in the Bengal Legislative 
Council as the representative of the 
auud-owners of Beayal and Behar, 

On the death of Maharaja Sir 
Lakshimishwar Singh Bahadur, on 
the 6th December 1898,” he 
snereeded to the guddi of” Raj 
Darblunga, and was personally 
invested by His Honour the Licu- 
tenant-Governor of Hengal, on the 
2tst January 1Hq9, at Darbhanga, 
with the title of ja Ba 
He received the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal on the 23rd May 1900. 
is succession to” the guddi, 
‘aja Kameshwara Singh has 
teen elected a Member of the 
Legislative Council of India by 
the members of the Bengat Legis- 
Jative Council, and hus also filled the 
office of President of the Zomindati 
Panchayat, the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, the Behar Landholders’ 
Association, and the Bharata 
Dharma Mabamandal, 

In the Legislative Council he 
has played the part of an active 
and patriotie member, and his 
sprech on the budget of 18go-yr 
was recoguied as a masterly” per- 
tortuance, The Maharaja is a man 
of simple tastes and unaffected 
habits. He is fond of travel and 
has visited almost all the sacred 
places in Tndia trom Kamakhya in 
Assam, and the Western Himalayas, 
to Kameshwaram in the extreme 
south of the Penis Hiy High- 
mess kas given signal proofs of 
his Liberality and ~ largeshearted- 
ness, At his succession to the Raj, 
he made liberal preseutations to his 
servants, Among other benefac 
tions he set aside'a lakh of rupees, 
the interest of which will be devoted 
to the relief of urphans and widows 
upon his estates. To the Famine 
Relief Fund of the year i900 he 
presented the munificent donation 
of a lakh and a half of rupees, as 
well as a lakh of rupees ‘to the 
Queen Vietorin Memorial Find. He 
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also gave thi 
tone Mosse ital, and 


twenty thousand towards repairs 
to the temples in Assam. Hand- 
some contributions have also been 
made hy him to the Transvaal War 
Fund, and the funds organised 
for the relief of sufferers by the 
floods in Bhagalpur and in Calcutta. 
His smaller gilts of charity are 
innumerable, and all his allow- 
ances in the Imperial Council were 
placed at the disposal of the 
Collector of Darbhunga, for distri- 
bution among — the” respectable 
widows and orphans, 

As a politician, he is shrewd 
and far-secing, assiduous in the 
discharge of his public duties, and 
unsparing in his labour. As @ 
Zemindar he is considerate. 


Babu DEVENDRA NARAYAN 
SINGHA, Zemindar, 1 a great 
gramdon’ of Ramanand. Ghosh, 
who, at the time when the Honour- 


thousand rupees 




















Babu D. N. SINGHA. 


able East India Company was 
consolidating its position in Bengal, 
founded the estate of Sadarpur 
in Central |. Ramanando 
Ghosh was born in the district of 
Murshedabad, and entered the 
service of the Hon. East India 
Companyatanearly age. He served 
faithfully and with distinction in 
the several sitk factories of the 
Company, and gained great favour 


with his superior officers, He was 
held in much esteem by the Diree- 
torsof the Company for the honesty 
and zeal which he displayed in the 
advancement of their business, In 
recognition of these services he was 
granted, from time to time, consid- 
erable sums of money as rewards. 
He remained in the Company’s ser- 
vice till an advanced age, and died 
at his estate at Sadarpur. Part of 
the great river of Northern India, 
the Ganges, extending through the 
three districts of Rajshahye, Pabna 
and Faridpur, is included in the 
estate of Sadarpur. 


Raja RANAJIT SINHA 
Bahadur, of Nashipur, son of the 
Jate Raja Kirti Chandra Sinha Baba- 
dur, was born on the gth June 1865, 
His’ estate was placed under the 
Court of Wards during his minority. 
The young Raja received his etu- 
cation at the Berhampur College, 
where he had a distinguished 
career, passing prilliantly” even 
im the lowcr-class examinations, 
Mathematics was his strong point; 
in ia rape ot study in oee 
ic . As a youth he was 
Nimarkable for ins Sealy aud 
straightlorward character, The 
Raja Bahadur did not succeed to 
the estate without a certain amount 
of trouble. On his attaining his 
majority in the year 1886 a claim 
was raised on behalf of his aunt, 
and at first the Court of Wards 
was inclined to a division of the 
property. Sir Charles Paul was 
engaged to represent the interests 
of the Raja before the Court of 
Wards, he himself not being able ta 
move as he was still a minor al 
the time ; but through the interven 
tion of Sir Henry Cotton, then a 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
the Court of Wards agreed to retain 
the estate under its control uatil 
the Raja Bahadur had had oppors 
tunity allawed him to establish his 
claim. In the heavy litigation 
which followed, Raja Ranajit Sinha 
Bahadur was successful throughout, 
and was established as the sole 
Proprietor of the Nashipur Raj, 
Thus success was largely due to the 
Raja Bahadur’s own acumen and 
legal knowledge, for he took an 
active part in the conduct of his 
case, gaining the esteem of his own 
counsel whom he set right on cer 
tain points of procedure. 


The Raja has proved a mode! cem- 
indar. He has introduced rales for 
zemindary management, which have 
Droved so workable that they have 
been adopted by many of the leading 
zemindars of Bengal. His offices 
are governed on the same system 
as those under the control of 
Government, His servants enjoy 
official privileges, such as leave, pen- 
sion rules, etc., and no officer receives 
punishment until the complaints 
against him have been fully investi- 
gated. The Raja Bahadur himself 
1s one of the hardest working men in 
his Raj. He 1s an early 
riser, getting through a 
couple of hours’ work in 
the early morning. Later, 
he attends his office regu: 
larly from 11 A.M. to 4-30 
or 5 P.M. During the cold 
weather months the Raja 
Bahadur goes on tour in the 
mofussil. There is not an 
institution, either in his 
own district or in Calentta, 
with which he is not con 
nected. He holds the posi- 
tion of a First Class Magis- 
trate, with summary jutis- 
diction, and has gained the 
good opinion of all by his 
impartial justice, For six 
years he has acted as Honor- 
ary City Magistrate of 
Lalbong, and is Chairman 
‘of the Murshedabad Muni- 
cipality, At one time the 
Raja BahadurwasaMember 
of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and proved himself 
avery useful councillor. 
He was married on the 4th 
May 1883, three years 
before attaining his major- 
ity. He is a Hindu of 
the best type, and although 
moderate in his views, he 
is orthodox in allssocial and religious 
observances. His charities have 
been very lage. The British 
Government has a very loyal ad- 
herent in the Raja He has a 
family of five sons and four daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, Kumar 
Bhupendra Narayen Sinha, a very 
intelligent boy, is married to 
the younger daughter of Babu Braj 
Mohun Lail, of Gaya; his eldest 
daughter is the wife of the eldest son 
of Babu Isri Prosad, of Ullao. 

Raja Ranajit Sinha Bahadur 
comes of distinguished ancestry. 
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The family originally came from 
the Deccan, where ped of the Raja 
Bahadar's direct ancestors, Maha- 
raja Tarawab, was the Ruling Chief 
of Bagagram im the r4th century 
AD. This Maharaja, leaving his 
brother, Raja Rawat, in charge 
of his possessions, set out on a 
pilgrimage to Kurukhetra in the 
Umballa District, taking with him 
his son, Kumar Madan Singh. The 
party, after making the pilgrimage, 
went to Panipat, whence the Kumar 
proceeded to Fhind, with the per- 
mission of his father. The Kumar 





Raja Rawagt Siwwa BAHADUR. 


distinguished himself at_ this place, 
and becoming vey popular, decided 
to settle there, He married the 
daughter of one Lala Siram, a 
wealthy banker, with the consent 
‘of the Maharaja, his father. Here 
the Kumar made his home, refusing 
to return to his native Raj.’ He had 
many descendants, and of these, 
his great grandson, Lahomali 
Rao, had five sons who, leaving 
hind, settled in various countries. 
wing to the loss of certain family 
papers, the reasons that induced 
the sons of Lahomall to leave their 
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country are not known, We find 
the family, later, settled in favour 
with the Emperor of Delhi, Ra 
Sambu Nath, one of the present 
Reja_ Bahaduc’s ancestors, being 
appointed by that monarch Nazim 
of the whole tract of country from 
Saharanpur to Meerut, and perma- 
nent Subadar and Fougdar, The 
fanily distinguished themselves by 
their services. Rai Badn Dass, 
brother of Rai Sambhu Nath, com- 
manded a hody of horsemen’ under 
the East India Company, and tuok 
part in the battle of Shamli under 
Colonel Burn, Rai Tara 
Chand, another ancestor, 
received high honours from 
the Mogul Emperor, Jehan 
gr, lor his great services, 
Raja Devi Sinha Rahadur, 
another ancestor at the 
present Raja Bahadur, was 
the founder of the Nashipue 
branch of the family. "In 
3756 he came from’ Pani. 
pat toMfurshedabad, then the 
capital of Bengal, ‘and en- 
tered the Honourable East 
India Company's service 
in the Revenue Depart 
ment, in which he held 
high and responsible offices 
in connection with the 
Settlement of Bengal. He 
farmed the revenues of 
Puinea, and, subsequently, 
of the districts of Rangpore, 
Dinajpore and Faracpur. 
In 1773, when Provincial 
Councils were formed, Raja 
Devi Sinha became steward 
ot secretary to the Provine 
cial Council of Mursheda- 
had, and, later on, the 
office of Dewan was con- 
ferred upon him. He ren+ 
dered important services to 
Lord Clive at the battle of 
Plassey, for which he was honoured 
by the title of Maharaja. He 
was succeeded by his nephew, 
Raja Udmunta Sinha Bahadur, who 
was well known for his liberality 
and charities. He established tem- 
les in all his mahals, and granted 
lands, from the profits of which Deh 
Seba was conducted. These grants 
are still maintained by the present 
Raja Bahadur. He granted Brah- 
maiter lands in every village to the 
Brahmins, and made large dona- 
tions for the publicgood. He wasa 
pious and religious man, and there 
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was hardly any religious snstitution 
with which he was not connected. 
The present Raja Bahadur is in 
direct descent from these great men 
of older times, and 1s a worthy 
representative of their fame. Des- 
ended from men who hael so much 


Kumar Hnurmwnas NARAYLX SiNIA, 


to do with the establishment of the 
Kotish Government in lrulia, the 
Raja Rahadu’s loyalty is’ well 
foundel, The British Government 
lias no more sincere friend than the 
subject of thissketch, Raja Ranajit 
Sinha Bahadur, 


Syed MOHUMMUD MAHDI 
HASUN Khan, ahias Syed 
Badshah Nawab RAZVI, 
Ranker and Zemindar of Guar, 
Patna City, was bora on goth July 
ris 8th Zilhija. 2274. A. HL). 

is a descendant ot the illustrious 

Syed Hassun, who origin- 
ally came to India with the army 
al Nadir Shah, the Persian con- 
querer. G ss 
(he eapre 









wish al the King of 
Delhn, lett his promising young son, 
Syed’ agi, in India’ with’ that 
tonareh, Syed Murtaza, the son 
of Syed Razi, ‘obtained honour 
under the King of Dathi, and the 
title of Khan “Bahadur was bes: 
towed upon him. Syed Abdullah, 
the vext representative of the 
family, was indifferent to titles; but 
his two sons, Syed Mehdi Ali Khan 
and Syed Mohammed Ali Khan, 
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obtained advancement, and were 
honoured with the titles of Khan 
Bahadur. The fourth son of Syed 
Abdullah, Syed Lutf Ali Khan, 
distinguished himself in the reign 
of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Empress of India, and was created 
a Companion of ‘the Order of the 
Indian’ Empire. Further honours 
‘were im store for him on the occasion 
af the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress 
in 1887, when he was invested with 
the title of Nawab by His Excellency 
the Viceroy, Lord Dufterin, for 
faithful services rendered to the 
Government of India, The name 
of Nawab Syed Jatf AH Khan is 
held in high respect in Behar, where 
ius memory is honoured by his coun- 
trymen as the generous donor of a 
Takh andl ten thousand rupees, which 
laid the foundation of the technie 
cal imstitution naw known as 
the Behar School uf Engineering. 
A portrait of this Mustrious gentle- 
man now adorns the walls of 
the Engineering School, having 
been unveiled by the late Sir John 
Woodburn, then Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal. The subject of 
the present sketch, Syed Badshah 
Nawab Razvi, generaily known as 
the Nawab of Patna, is a loyal 
subject of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, Edward VIL. and is ever 
realy to render service to the 
Imperial Government. On _ his 
mother’s side he is a descendant 
of (wo illustrious families. His 
mother, on the maternal side, came 
of the family of Haji Mohammad 
Ismail who had immigrated into 
India, was married to the daughter 
of the Nawab of Bengal, and’ was 
subsequently martyred at Bussora 
while on his pilgrimage to Karballa. 
Thus a link is formed with the 
famous ancestor, Mullah Amad 
Mozindarat, On the father’s side 
she was the granddaughter of 
Syed Ali Khan Bahadur, who was 
the grandson of Syed’ Abdullah 
Sahib Razvi. Syed BadshahNawab 
Raavi is the proprietor of extensive 
zomindaries in the Patna and 
Bhagalpur Divisions, yielding an 
annual revenue of over’a lakh and 
a quarter of rupees. By his wealth 
and position he is wellftted to 
serve both the Government and his 
country. His interest in public 
affairs has always been keen, and 
his subscriptions in the cause of 
education, medica) service, and 





charity have been continuous and 
ona handsome scale. In the interest 
of his Mussulman co-religionists the 
Nawab has appointed a permanent 
staf, with assistants, for the proper 
and decent interment of the remains 
of any of his co-religionists whose 
friends may not be able to perform 
the ceremony at their own cost. 
It is his present intention to make 
a permanent endowment of landed 
property to the value of Rs. 12,000 
per annum, as a memorial, the 
revenue to be expended for religious 
purposes and for the help of widows, 
orphans, and others who are helpless 
and needy among his co-religionists, 
At the Delbr Coronation Durbar 


Sven Bapswatl Nawan 
Russi oF PATNA, 


the Nawab was the guest of Govern 
ment, For some time he was 
Vice-Chairman of the Patna Munici- 
palty and an Honorary Magistrate 

is services are still at the disposal 
of the Municipality and 
District Board, 


‘atna 


Babu CALLY KISSEN 
TAGORE was, up to the time of 
his death in 1905, the head of one 
of the three principal branches 
of the distinguished Bengali family, 
the '‘Tagores,"" well known for 
their wealth, culture, pablic spirit 
and liberality. Babu Cally Kissen 
was bom in the year 1840 and 
was the son of Babu Gopal 
Lall Tagore, a well-known zemindar 


of He was educated, first, 
at the Oriental Seminary, and after- 
wards at the Doveton College, 
Calcutta, where he acquired a 
thorough English training. Being 
the inheritor of a princely fortune, 
BabuCally Kissen did not pursue his 
studies with a view to entering any 
of the learned professions, but con= 
tented himself with a sound general 
education, He remained a diligent 
student all his life, and devoted 
much attention to books of 
travel. Being a great lover of 
learning, he did his best to dissemin- 
ate it among his countrymen. 





The Indian Association for the Cul- 
tivation of Science, during its early 
strogeles, found in him an earnest 
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and generous patron. He founded 
‘one of its chief laboratories (which 
bears his name) and so contributed 
to a work of incalculable benefit to 
his countrymen, He was a generous 
patron of authors and students 
elping the former in the publication 
of their works, and assisting the 
fatter in completing their education, 
both in India and abroad. He pos- 
seased in a marked degree the chari- 
table tendencies of the Tagore faraily 
and distributed his bounties with- 
out reservation, to all sects and 
creeds. The Mayo Native Hospital, 
the Deaf and Dumb School, the 
Albert Victor Memorial Hospital, 
the Roman Catholic Orphanage, the 
District Charitable Society, the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, and many 
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other philanthropic and educational 
institutions of Calcutta, received 
substantial support irom him. His 
charities, however, were not confined 
to his native city alone. He liberally 
contributed to the lo-Bengali 
School and the Mi Students’ 
Boarding Institution at Allahabad, 
the Leper Asylum at Dehra Dun, 
the Central Hindu College at Bena- 
tes, the Charitable Hospital at 
Basisai, and many sisnilar institu: 
tions in different parts of the 
country. To his friends and sela- 
tions he was uncommonly generous, 
and the aggregate amount given by 
him towards various public purposes 
was not less than ten akhs of rupees. 
Babu Cally Kissen had, however, 
other claims to public regard. 
As a possessor of great landed prop- 
erty, he administered the same as 
a model landlord, and was highly 
respected and loved by his tenants. 
He did not put himself forward in 
public movements, but preierred the 
quiet of a retired life. In_ the 
latter part of his life, Babu Cally 
Kissen, who had done so much to 
alleviate the sorrows of others, 
was himself heavily visited. He 
lost his two sons in their youth, and 
his wife, who was his worth 
yartner, soon followed them. 
favourite daughter, a grandson, @ 
son-in-law, and a daughter-in-law, 
died in quick succession, and to 
complete his sufferings he was 
stricken with blindness. Worn out 
in health and spirit, Babu Cally 
Kissen retired to Benares, the holy 
city of the Hindus, There he died 
in Tg0s, in the 65th year of his age, 
leaving an only ‘grandson, Sreeman 
Profulla Nath Tagore, who inherits 
his estate. 





The late Maharaja Bahaduc Sir 
JOTINDRA MOHAN TAGORE, 
xcs. long held a position of 
inficence in Bengal and Calcutta. 
Asa. distinguished member of 
Indian society, a gentleman of high 
culture and a wealthy landowner, 
he held the confidence of 
Government and the respect of 
all classes. He was born in 1831, 
educated at the Hindu College, 
Calcutta, and at home under tt 

guidance of the celebrated Captain 
D. E. Richardson and others. He 
gave carly proof literary culture 
and taste by composing several 
Bengali dramas and farces, and by 
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associating with men of learning and 
ability. He was a member, and, 
for several years honorary secretary, 
of the British Indian Association, 
its president in 1879, and again in 
189f. He began to attend public 
meetings and take a share in public 
affairs early in life. fn the Orissa 
famine of 1866 he co-operated with 
Government in devising measures 
of relief in the Midnapore District, 
In 1870 he was nominated a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
and reappointed in 1872, In Feb- 
ruary 1877 he was appointed an 
Additional Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of theGovernor-General, 
and in recognition of the valuable 
assistance rendered by him in the 
discussion of the provisions of the 
Civil ProcedureCode, was reappoint- 
ed in 1879. On the occasion of 
the Imperial Assemblage, in 
January 1877, he was made a 
Maharaja. He was created C.S.], 
in 1879, and K.CS.I. in May 1882; 
received the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur in January 1890, and in 
January 189r the title of Maharaja 
was made hereditary in the family, 
His donations of money and land 
to charitable institutions and in 
aid of national and public move: 
ments have been munificent, He 
gave a lakh of rupees in his 
mother’s name, for the benefit of 
Hindu widows ; effected a settle- 
ment of estates worth Rs. 8,000 
to endow the Moolagori temple at 
Shamnagar and the feeding of 
paupers at the Prasad, He 
gave donations to the District 
Charitable Society and the Mayo 
Hospital. He founded scholar- 
ships in the name of his father, 
Babu Hara Kumar Tagore, who 
died in 1858, and his uncle, Babu 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore, c.8.1., on 
whose death in 1866 he became 
the head of the family. He 
annually gave a gold armlet for 
proficiency 1m Sanskrit literature, 
and a gold medal for the test 
examination in the Tagore Law 
Lectures, as well as another gold 
medal for proficiency in Physical 
Science. He filled the following 
offices usetully and honourably, 
viz, those of a Justice of the Peace 
for the town of Calcutta, Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, President 
of the Faculty of Arts, and Member 
of the Syndicate, 1881-2, Trustee 
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of the Indian Museum (President 
in 1842), tiovernor of the Mayo 
Hospital, and amber of the 

e 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


‘The late Maharaja Nahador Sir JOTINMRG MOHAN TACORE, K.C8.1- 


plesented to. the Calcutta Univer- 
sity the marble bust of his uncle, 
which has been placed in the 
portico of the Senate Hause. 
intly with his brother, the Raja 
Sir Snurindra Mohan Tagore, C..E., 
he presented to. the Municipality 
of Calewtta a piece of land for a 
square (to be named after his 
father), in which he placed a marble 
bust. of his father; he also gave 
another piece uf land for the Mayo 
Hospital, He is sueceeded by his 
adopted son (Raja__Sourindra 
Mohan’s son), Maharaj Kumar Sir 
Prodyot Kumar Tagore, Kt. The 
large estates are situated in several 
districts of Bengal, chiefly in Rang- 
por Faridpor, Parnca, Murshedabad, 
and the 24-Pergannas. In Calcutta he 
built two fine houses, ‘The Prasad"? 
and ‘'Tagore Castle,"’ adorned 
with costly specimens of art, where 
the late Maharaja entertained with 
incely hospitality. He received 
ir life the income of the vast estate 
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left by his uncle, Prosanna Kumar 
Tagore, and was able to make 
large additions to his share of 
the paternal property. The Tagores 
of Calcutta have 
always held a 
leading position 
in Bengal, but 
the late Maha- 
raja Bahadur 
Sir Jotindra 
more than any 
other member 
of the family, 
combined public 
‘offices with per- 
sonal status. 
Strictly ortho. 
dox and devoted 
to religions ob- 
servanees, he 
never dis- 
regarded the 
claimsot society, 
civilization and 
custore, and 
gained the good 
will and esteem 
of — Exropeans. 


and his own 
countrymen 
alike. It was 
said of him 
thathe combined 
the pulished po- 
liteness of the 
old school, with 
the educational 
accomplish- 
ments of the 
new, More com 
pletely than any 
other man of his 
time. By select 
ing him as a 
member of va- 
rious special 
committees,such 
as the Education 
Commission of 
1882, and Jury 
Commission of 
1893, ete., Gov- 
emment showed 
its appreciay 


- Barnes Peacock, 





tion of his ability and character. 
Costly litigation” took place in 
connection with the interpretation 
of the will of his uncle, Babu 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore. The 
Privy Council finally decided that 
the Maharaja had only a life-estate 
under the will, and that after his 
demise, the estate would go to his 
cousin, Babu Gaynendra Mohan 
Tagore, ot his representatives. 


Mahataja Sir PRODYOT 
KUMAR TAGORE, xt; bom on 
ayth September 1873; only son 
and heit of Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore, g... 
imart.ed Lady Sooroja Bala Tagore. 
Educated at the Hindu School, 
Calcutta; and afterwards under 
private tutor, Mr. F, Peacock, 
Barrister-at-Law, grandson of Sit 
ef Justice of 
Bengal. Hon. Secretary, British 


Indian Association; Trustee, 
Victor:a Memorial Hail; Trustee, 
Indian Museum; Fellow of the 


Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain; Hon, Presidency 


Maharaja Sir Propvor Kran Tscors, kt. 
Fron Dwinting by G, P. Jaceni- Heed, Rol. 


Magistrate, Calcutta; member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengat; 
served for six years a8 a Com- 
missioner of the Corporation of 
Calcutta; represented the City 
of Calcutta at the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. righted by 
H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, 1906. 
Recreations : music, photography, 
and motoring, Address: Tagore 
Castle, Calcutta, Club; British 
Indian Association, Calcutta, 


Kumar SHYAMA KUMAR 
TAGORE was bom in 1882, He 
is the gon of Raja S'r Sourendro 
Mohun Tagore, Kz, 1.2, Mus, 
Doc. (Oxon.), a distinguished 
musician, whose substantial services 
in the cause of Indian music have 
met with recognition in various 
forms at the hands of the rulin 
power; and have also attracted 
attention and recognition among 
hterary and scientific societies m all 

yuarters of the civilised world. The 

jumar’s schoo] education was sup- 
plemented by home stud.es, under 
the able direction of Mr. P. L, 
Buckland. The distinguished per- 
sonality of his father secured ta 
the Kumar recognition, in the shape 
of autograph letters of congratula- 
‘tion, from several crowned heads of 
Europe and Asia, on the occasion of 
his marriage in 1895. Among these 
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were the German Emperor, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Kings of 
‘Sweden, Belgium, and Siam, and the 
Shah of Persia. He received, as pre- 
sents on this occasion, a signed pho- 











Kumar Sttyama Kuitan Taoore. 


tograph andan enamelled rose-water 
bowl from the King of Siam, and a 
garland of musk from the Ruler of 
Nepal, The Shah of Persia bese 
towed on him the title of Nawab.” 
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In 1896, the Shah of Persia appointed 
him to the honorary office of Vice- 
Consul for Persia at Calcutta, an 
office which he was the first Hindu 
to hold. He was promoted in 1899 
to the higher office of Vice-Consul- 
General, and in r900 he was appoint 
ed Tea Agent for Persia, The Shah 
also conferred upon him the honour 
of a Knighthood of the Imperial 
Order of the Lion and the Sun of 
Persia. The Kumar takes after his 
father in his musical studies, of 
which heis passionately fond, He is 
a practical musician and an author, 
He is also a student of more 
practical matters and, at the request 
of the Persian Government, he has 
written a book on Tea, Being a 
rigid Hindu, hike his father, he de» 
votes his leisure to the study and 
elucidation of the Hindu religion, in 
its aspects ot Vedanta (Monotheism) 
and Tantra Sastra (which deals with 
the God-head in the form of Primal 
Energy). He is the author of a 
book, “Koiilar Chana Mrita Rahas 
sya,"’ a Tantric compilation for 
the sect of worshippers known as 
Viracharis, He has undertaken the 
compilation of a work named 
“‘Sakta Darsan’’ or the Philosophy 
of the Sakta form of Religion. The 
Kumar is a corresponding member 
of the International Society, Tantric 
Order, of America. 





Dr. |M. N, BANERJEE, 3... 
(Lond), was. born 

pore, Nuddea District, 
At the age of ten, after 
passing the vernacular scholarship 
examination from the village cchool; 
he came to Calcutta to complete 
his education, for which purpose 
he attended the Hare School, Pre- 
sidency College, and St. Xavier's 
College. From the last named in- 










De, M,N. BaNeryen, 


stitution he graduated in 1897, and 
accepted the appointment of Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at the Cathedral 
Mission College, At the same time 
he continued to atten! lectures at 
the Medical College. During this 
peed he assisted his bruther, 

adit Jogendranath Vidyabhushan, 
in editing ‘' Aryadarsana,”" a well. 
known Bengali periodical. He was 
the author of many articles in that 


journal. In the year 1880 Dr. 
Banerjee visited England for the 
purpose of completing his medical 
education, and studied at King's 
College, London, under Lord Lister. 
Sir George Johnson, and other 
eminent professors. In 1882 he 
obtained his medical diplomas and 
accepted the appointment of Resi- 
dent Medical at the Royal 
Free Hospital, where he practised 
for three years in touch with the 
best medica) men, He also acted 
as Secretary to the Indian Society, 
and was associated with the Indian 
community in London in the pre: 
sentation of a birthday address to 
‘Mr. Gladstone, a reception to Lord 
Ripon on his return from India, a 
memorial to Mr. Fawcett, and in 
other political and social affairs of 
the day. He returned to Calcutta 
and commenced practice in 1886, 
building up a fitge connection 
within a short period. During the 
prevalence of be was very 
active in affording medical aid to 
sufferers. He never refused his 
services, and often risked his own 


life in peri operations on 
plague patents. le was attacked 
with plague after one of these 


operations, but recovered after a 
hard struggle. An oficial commu- 
nication, dated September 38th, 
7899, makes special mention of the 
services which he had ‘‘on numerous 
oceasions rendered to Government 
and to the Medical Officers of the 
Corporation in connection with the 
outbreak of plague,"” and Sir John 
Woodburn ‘expressed his senae of 
the excellent work done and the 
valuables rendered oan conveyed 
an expression of his hearty apprecia- 
tion of them.” Dr. Banerke bas 
been Lecturer on Medicine and a 
Physician at the Albert Vietor 


Hospital for many years. Some of 
the beds of the hospital are endowed 
by him and his patients. He in- 
duced one of his patients lately to 
pay more than Rs. 50,000 for the 
extension of the hospital, Dr. 
Banerjee also takes great interest, 
and is always ready with his 
help, in the education and 
social improvement of the rural 
population of his part of the 
country. 


The late JochroR, A CHANDRA 
BASU. The career of the late Baby 
Jogendra Chandra Basu affords an 














The fate Jocenpra Cusnpra Bist, 


instance of the suocess of a persist- 
ent policy. followed with almost 
religious devotion. It was the dream 
of his life to make Bengali journal- 
ism up-to-date in every tespect, and 
be was fortunate, inasmuch as he 


saw, before his death on the r8th 
August, 1905, its realization. 

fogendca Chandra Basu was born 

on the 31st December, 1835, in Tisara, 

a village in the Burdwan District, 

which was the home of his maternal 

idfather, while his ancestral 

use was situate in ra, On 

the banks of the Damodar. He be- 

longed to the Kayastha community. 

After muons _ fice the 
Hooghly Collegiate School, Jogendra 
Chandra entered the Hooghly Calege 
But the promise of a successful uni- 
versity career bad no charms for him, 
and his ambition led him into the 
paths of journalism. He joined the 
staffof the Sadharani, and served his 
apprenticeship under Babu Akshoy 
Kamar Sircar, whose name to-day 
is a household word in Bengal. 

Next he came to Calcutta and 
started the Bengalee weekly, Banga- 
basee. The success of the paper 
was phenomenal. It created a re- 
volution in Bengalee journalism, 
imparted to it force and vigour, and 
in @ manner quickened its atrophied 
veins with the blood of Western 
journalism. It was the recognised 
organ of the orthodox Hindu com- 
munity, and even in far-off Madras 
civilians, like Mr. Lilly, spoke of it 
as ‘‘the most influential and the 
most widely circulated of Bengalee 
journals,’ ” The hold it had on the 
‘orthodox section of the Hindu com- 
munity was made manifest when 
‘on the introduction ot the of 
Consent Bill in the Imperial Legis- 
ative Council, numbers tesponded 
to its call, and a united voice of 
protest went up against the proposed 
Act, It was during the agitation 
against this Bill that the Bangabasee 
Sedition Case cropped up. Jogendra 
Chandra was prosecuted on a charge 
of publishing seditious articles in t! 
Bangabasee. But, thanks to the 
tact of the then Chief Justice, the 
case was satisfactorily settled. 

Jogencira Chandra started a daily 
paper in Bengalee, but had to aban- 
don it after ten a struggle. 
He also started a edition of 
the Bangabasee, and this journal in 
the iingua Frenca of India is the 
most popular of its kind. 

His next work was the publication 
of the evening paper, the Tearegh 
the cheaper evening paper in this 
country. japer Was very popu- 
lar. "Buc the tne snot yet for ‘the 
success of a pice-paper published in 

” 
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English, and the journal has now, 
after Jogendra Chandra’s death, been 
converted into a weekly. 

He published almost all the old 
religious works of the Hindus in the 
original Sanskrit, as well as in Hindi 
and Bengalee, And he has earned un- 
dying fame by rendering these works 
popular, end bringing them within 
‘the reach fan eumorrintet the 
masterpieces of old Bengalee authors. 

Jogendra Chandia himself wes an 
author of no mean te, The 
Rajalaksmi, the Model Bhagni, and 
other sketches of society are in the 
hands of the reading public 
who appreciate them. 

His business capacity was great. 
The huge publishing business went 
on smoothly under bis guidance, 

He was very popular in his own 
village, in which he made consider- 
able improvements by establishing 
schools, a post office and a bazaar. 
‘He also coastructed an embankment 
and excavated several tanks. He 
was aman of many virtues as well 
as of many inventions. 


Mr, KALI PODO BOSE, BA, 
Pleader, District Courts, Meerut, 
was born at Sialkot in the Punjab, 





‘Mr, K, P. Bose, 
India, in the year 1858, and received 


his education princi at the 

ng il cow eee 
obtained bi Degree in 1877. 
For about three years he wa 
Professor in the Canning College, 
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Lucknow, and the Muir Central 
College at Allahabad. In 1882, he 
was appointed Assistant to Colonel 
Sir Geotge Chesney, then Secretary 
to the Government of India, 
Military Department, for a short 
period, and afterwards went ta 
Allahabad and studied accounts 
under Mr. Simkinson, Accountant- 
Geneal of the United Provinces, 
He next took up law, in 1885, 
and ynactised at the District Courts, 
Meerut. Soon after his arrival 
at Meerut he was appointed, 
Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor, which appointment he 
held only ‘for a year; his private 
practice growing up rapidly and his 
reputation spreading quickly in all 
neighbouring districts. Possessing, 
as he does, an extensive knowledge 
of the English, Sanskrit, Urdu and 
Persian languages, his chief aim in 
life has been to promote education 
among his countrymen. He founded 
the Anglo-Vernacular School in the 
Meerut Cantonments, and also laid 
the foundation of the Meerut College, 
He is Honorary Secretary of t) 

Lyall Libra ading Room, 
Town Hall, Meerut, which he hiraset{ 
founded ; and is also a Trustee of 
the property leit by Nanak Chand, 
who set aside all his property, worth, 
4o lacs, for educational and’ chari- 
table purposes, He has been Presi- 
dent of the District Caste Committee. 
In connection with the Lyall Library, 
he also started the Jubilee Club (in 
the Town Hall) which admits al) 
classes as members, its object bei 

to break down the social barriers o} 
the several communities and weld 
theminto one bomogeneous whole, 
His quiet efforts have been con: 
tinuous to improve and cheapen 
means of travelling by roads, canals, 
and railways, and to make the con 
ditions of life more easy for the 
masses of the people. In postal and 
telegraph matters, his representa 
tions to Government for cheaper 
rates have already home fruit, and 
he is working for the adoption of 
“Dice postage’? and of ‘pie fares."! 
He is very popular among bis bre- 
thren of the Bar, has often led the 
Bar Association, and has founded 
the Law Chambers Company at 
Meerut, of which he is Managing 
Director. For his public services he 
was awarded a seat in the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar of 1903, and also 
aCertificatein the name of the King- 


ingly entered himself as an Ad- 
vocate of the Chief Court af Burma 
in the city. He remained in good 
practice at Rangoon for five years 
till the death of tus father, in 
1900, which threw upon him’ the 
duties connected with the manage- 
ment of the family estate, and 
he returned to Poona to carry them 
out. Settled in Poona he has, 
ever since, devoted himself to legal 
practice, in which he has acquired 
a considerable reputation. He gives 
part of his time to public affairs, 
and is a Government nominee for 
the City Corporation of Poona, 


Dr, TRILOKINATH GHOSE, 
Meerst, was barn in September, 








Dr TN. Grose, 


I84o, at Chinsura, near Calcutta. 
He comes of a well-known Bengalee 
family known as the ‘' Ghoses 
of Chandernagore."" His home at 
Chinsurn_ is known as the ‘* House 
of the Seven Brothers." He re- 
ceived his education at the Free 
Church Institution, and passed the 
Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University with credit. 
Having secured a. scholarship he 
proce tothe Caleta Medical 
‘college where he followed the pre- 
seribed rourse of study for Sve 
years. Here he gained more than 
‘one scholarship and passed out 
with the degre of LMS, In 
1867 Dr. Ghose entered Govern- 
ment service and was placed in 
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charge of the Sudder Dispensary 
at Meerut. Those were days when 
the natives of India had litile faith 
in Western medical science, but the 
skill of Dr. Ghose soon wrought 
a change at Meerut, which was 
evidenced by increasing attendance 
for treatment. Dr. Ghose has put 
in the whole of his Government 
service at Meerut, where he obtained 
great local fame as ‘Dr. Triloki- 
nath” among the natives. In the 
course of his aS a surgeon 
he has performed the greater part of 
the major operations im surgery. 
He has obtained the approba- 
tion of his superiors, and his name 
is favourably mentioned in official 
reports for medical skill and admi- 
nistrative ability. His is a unique 
record, for he was never transferred 
during his service ; a tribute to the 
regard in which he was held by 
Government. During the Russian 
war panic of 1885, he volunteered 
for service in the field, and his offer 
was endorsed by the late Dr. Moir, 
the Civil Surgeon, who stated that 
his services would be invaluable, 
as he was much more experienced 
in operations than most officers in 
the Army Medical Service. Dr. 
Ghose retired from Government 
service in T891, and an address 
was presented to him by the towns- 
folk of Meerut, praying him to 
continue practice in their midst; a 
token of the esteem in which he is 
held. He has practised in Meerut 
ver since. Asasurgeon and specia- 
list in eye diseases, he has obtained 
a wide reputation. In the early 
seventies Dr. Ghose persuaded one 
‘of his Bengalee friends to open a 
Gruggist's ras at Meerut, to ensure 
a supply of pure drugs. This insti- 
tution, known as the New Medical 
Hall’’, has flourished, and is now 
carried on on a large scale. Dr. 
Ghose is a well-known and highly 
Tespected Freemason and kas held 
offices in the Grand Lodge of Bengal. 
He 1s secretary of the Cantonment 
‘A. ¥. School, also of the local Hari- 
Shava and manager of the Durgabai, 
which institution owes to him the 
celebrity which its annual solemnisa- 
tion of the Durga Puja has secured 
in recent years. Dr. Ghose has 
gained great reputation for his 
charity. He dis medical 
aid to the poor without distinction 
of caste of creed, and his populasit 
as 2 consequence is unbounded. 





Dr. Ghose's door is open to 
all comere, and his charities are a8 
catholic as they are mnostentatious. 


Ms, JAMES R. E, GOULDS- 
BURY, Bar.-at-Law, Lahore, Pun: 
jab, was born at Sylhet, E. Bengal, 
im the year 1837, and educated 
privately, He started life in mili- 
tary service at the age of 17, joining 
the Lancashire Militia as an Ensign, 
and went with the regiment to 

arrison the Jonian Islands in 1855. 
On the disbandment of the regiment 
at the conclusion of active operations 
in 1856, he returned to England and 


Mr. Janes R. E, Goutnencay. 


sailed tor India the same year, wi 
the Cape, in a ship of 800 tons 
burden. He arrived in India in the 
evential year of 1857, just when 
the Mutiny broke out, Following his 
adventurous bent, Mr. Gouldsbury 
enlisted in the Bengal Yeomanry 
Cavalry and went through the Oudh 
Campaigns. On joining the forces 
under the Command of Brigadier- 
General Rowetoft, he took a promt 
nent part in those troublous times. 
The Mutiny over, he served as Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in several 
districts of the Punjab, vt., Gugera, 
Perozepore, etc., and in 1866, he left 
the Commission and joined the Chief 
Court Bar, Lahore, which was estab- 
lished in the same year. Two years 
later he was commissioned to Chota 
Nagpur, but did not accept the 





ena In 1882, he went to 
jland and joined the Middle Tem- 
ple, where, obtaining a special dis. 
Pensation of terms, he passed out in 
1884, retorning to India the same 
ie In xg01, he again visited 

Ingland for a short respite and 
returned in 1902, and has since been 
practising at the Chief Court, Lahore. 
Mr, Gouldsbury is the eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Francis Goulds- 
bury, a Civitan of Bengal, who 
also ‘held the Commissionersip of 
Cuttack and Rajshaye and served 
for about 38 years. He has been a 
member of the Masonic craft since 
1866, and takes a keen interest in all 
matters connected with clubs in 
general. He and Sir William Clark, 
Chief Judge, are the oldest surviving 
members of the original Punjab 
Club of 1863, and their portraits, 
together with that of Sir Charles 
Rivag, late Leiutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, are hanging in the new 
building. 


Mr. ARTHUR GREY (Liew, 
Colonel, Punjab Light Horse), Bar.» 
at-Law (Inner Temple), Lahore, 
Punjab, was bom at Trotton, Sus- 
sex, England, in the year 1855. He 





Mr. Antu Gury. 


reteived his education at Welling- 
ton College from 1866 to 1873, and 
was an open Exhibitioner of New 
College, Oxford. Having com- 
pleted. bis studies, he went to the 
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United States of America, where 
he remained for about e'ght years, 
chiefly connected with the Press. He 
tetumed to England in 1885, and 
was called to the Bar the following 
year. He then became. and is 
still, a member of the North-East- 
em Circuit. He came to India in 
1887, and practised at Bombay for 
‘over a year, where amongst other 
things he “founded the Bombay 
Art Society.  Compelled by 
failing health, he left Bombay for 
Lahore in 1889 and started prac- 
tuce in the Chief Court of the Punjab. 
His ability soon secured him a 
leading position at the Bar, of 
which he bas been the generall 
acknowledged leader since Sir Wil 
liam Rattigan's retirement. He 
has been for several years President 
of the Bar Association. He is 
Commandant of the Punjab Light 
Horse, which he himself organised 
in 1893, and is on the Sub-Counci) 
af the United Service Institution. 
Colonel Grey is well-known as a Free- 
mason, and is Grand Superintendent 
of the Royal Arch, as well as 
rari om aren in ae 
ranjab. , of whict 
he was the ie Master, was named 
after him. He is also the Senior 
Permanent Trustee of the Punjab 
Masonic Institution. He owns a 
large tea estate in Kangra, con- 
sisting of about 1,600 acres, and is 
a member of the Tea Cess Com- 
mittee. He was one of the prin- 
cipals who obtained a concession 
for the Delhi Durbar Electric Tram- 
way Lighting Company, and he takes 
a great interest m electric enter- 
prises generally. At the Delhi 
Durbar he commanded a composite 
tegiment ef Volantesr Cavalry, 
which formed the esrort of H. E. 
the Commander-in-Chiel. He is a 
keen sportsman, but his partiality 
lies chiefly towards motoring, 
Colonel Grey is the eldest son of the 
late Colonel Francis D. Grey, who 
commanded the 3gth (Hampshire) 

iment. His grandiather was 
Bishop of Hereford, and he is a 
grandson of the frst Earl Grey. 


Mr, J. H. LEE-HORWOOD was 
born 1m Bendigo, Victoria, Australia, 
in 1862, educated at Horton College, 
Tasmania, and Scotch College, Mel- 
bourne; ‘took the degree, with 
honours, of Master of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Melbourne University, in 1883, 
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and, joined the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, London, Between his 
College and University periods Mr. 
Lee-Horwood devoted three years 
to mechanical engineering. 








Me, J. H, Lea-Hoawooo, 


Bridge designing and general 
railway. work Soe the Tasmanian 
and Victorian Government Railways 
filled in the next 3] years. Having 
resigned his appointment with the 
Victorian Government Railways in 
April 1886, he joined Millar Bros., 
Railway Contractors, as Engineer, on 
the construction of the Dimboola- 
Servicetown Railway, fu miles in 
length. 

Gn completion of the Dimboola 
Railway, Mr. Lee-Horwood was 
appointed Engineer-in-charge for 
the construction of the Albany- 
Beverley Railway. After complet. 
ing 100 miles of this line, and 
owing to an accident necessitating 
a sedentary life, Mr. Lee-Horwood 
was appointed, from among 34. can- 
didates, to the Chair of fessor 
of Engineering and Surveying at the 
Ballarat Schoo} of Mines, which posi- 
tion he occupied for over five years; 
when he again resumed the active 
fase of his profession as General 


anager and Engincer-in-charge of 
the Novthan Souhers Com Re 
way, West Australia, 170 miles in 
length, and on completion of the 
construction, took charge of the 
ranning of the traffic; an impor- 
tant feature of the above contract 
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was the construction of four large 
reservoirs, 

"A successful private practice for 
four years on Coolgardie and Kal- 
gourlie golé-fclds” completed his 
carcer up to 18gg. On these gold- 
fiekls Mr. Lee-Harwood carried out 
the construction of a portion of the 
Coolgardie Railway, the Coolgardie 
Reservoir, the preliminary work of 
the Menzies Water Supply scheme, 
Kurmalpi Water Supply scheme, 
Conlgardie-Hampten Plains Tram: 
way, and supply and erection of a 
large number of mining plants. He 
also conducted an extensive practice 
as Mining Engineer and Surveyor, 
reporting on mines for various 
London Companies, 

During two years of his residence 
in West Australia Mr. Lee-Horwoot! 
held the position of Chairman to the 
Hoard of Examiners for Eng.ncers 
under the West Australian Govern- 
ment. On completing a six months’ 
tour through the United Kingdom 
and the Continent in the latter haif 
of 189, at the end of that year he 
left London for India, as represen 
tative of Millar's Karri and Jarrah 
Company (1912), Limited. 

For fifteen months during 1902- 
1903, Mr. Lee-Horwood served as 

funicipal Engineer to the Munici- 
pality of Lubote, Punjab, under the 
Buble Works Department of India, 
and obtained sanction from the 
Gaverument of India for the 
rxecution of several large schemes 
for the improvement of the 
sewerage system, water supply, 
and conservancy tramway for 
the City and Cantonment of 
Lahor 

Mr, Lee-Horwond’s _ resignation 
from the Public Works Department 
was at first refused, but on the 
tecommenclation of the Sanitary 
Commissioner for the Punjab 
and the Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore, a five years’ agreement 
was offered to him; this, however, 
was again refused, and Mr, Lee- 
Horwood reverted to his appoint: 
ment with Messrs Millar's Karti 
and jarrah Company — (1902, 
Limited. 

Mr, Lee-Horwood holds the 
following Australian diplomas -— 
M.C.E. (Master of Civil Engineer- 
ing); Authorized Government Mining 
Surveyor; Authorized Government 
Land Surveyor; Authorised Muni- 


cipal Engineer. 
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‘Mr, KALI NATH MITTER, CLE, 
Solic:tor and Vakil of the High 
Court, belongs to a Kulin Kayastha 
. He was educated at the 

dency Cole 
lege, and after fin'sh'ng h's educa- 
ton became articled to the late 
Mr. E. H. Sims, Solic'tor, Calcutta. 
He was enrolled as an attorney 
in July 1868 and entered into 
partnersh’p with Mr. Sims, with 
whom he cont'nued unt! 1873, 
when he began to practise on b's 
own account. He was adm'tted 
as a Vakil of the High Court on 
the ayth July 1872. 

Tn 1893 he was joined in h’s 
practice by Babu Deva Prasad 
Sarbadh’kary, M.A, B.L, and they 
have continued together since under 





Mr. Katt Nati MITTE, CLR, 


the name of Messrs. Kali Nath 
Mitter and Sarbadhrkary, He is a 
member of the British Ind’an Asso- 
ciation, of wh'ch he has heen elect- 
ed as one of the Vice-Presidents, 
and was for 23 years an elected 
Municipal Commissioner of Calcutta, 
in which capacity he tock an active 
and prominent part in the settle- 
ment of most of the momentous 
a which were brought up for 

iscussion during that period He 
wth several others, ware to some 
misunderstand'ng with the Local 
Government, resigned his seat in 
the Corporation. While a Munic'- 
‘pal Comm’ssioner he was appointed 
by Government to serve on com- 


mittees appointed to consider the 
desirability of the introduction of 
the Octroi system, and that of the 
amalgamation of some portion of 
che suburban area with the town 
area, and in consequence of his 
nt'mate knowledge of Municipal 
affa'rs, Sir Rivers Thompson nom- 
nated hm as a Member of the 
Leg’slative Council of Bengal, in 
wh'ch capacity he served for {wo 
years, during which period the Muni- 
c pal Act of 1888 was passed. He 
was one of the joint Secretaries of 
the Albert Victor Permanent Memo- 
al Fund which was made over to 
the Government and became the 
nucteus of the Albert Victor Hospital 
at Belgatchia, and he has recently 
been appointed by Government as 
a member of the ld for 
organising a paying Ward in the 
Med cal College ‘Hosp tal for the 
benefit of the Indian public. He 
also a governor of the Bhagawan 
Dass Bogia Marwari Hospital. Sr 
Alexander Mackenz’e, the Lieute- 
nant-Gavernar of Bengal, appointed 
him a Member of the Calcutta 
Bu'lding Commission under the 
presidency of the Hon'ble Mr, Jus- 
tice Trevelyan, as aresult of the 
labours of which Commission the 
existing Municipal Act, so far as the 
Bu'lding Regulations are concern+ 
ed, was passed. He has been a 
Presidency Mag’strate for many 
years and is a lead'ng member of 
the Kayastha Sabha which makes 
social reform on strictly Hindu lines 
its object. 

For h’s various and meritorious 
setv.ces he received the decoration 
of C.LE. in zg0r. 


Mr. FRANCIS WILLIAM 
MOORE, Barrister-at-Law, Meerat, 
was born in 1864, at Agra, and 
educated at St. Paul’s School, Dar- 
ieeling On the completion of his 
school course, Mr. Moore joined the 
service of Government in the Survey 
Department, in which he served for 
six or seven years. In the year 
1890 he resigned Government ser 
vice and subsequently proceeded 
to England. where he entered him- 
seli at Middle Temple, and in due 
course was called to the Bar. He 
then retumed to India and com- 
menced practice at Agra, where he 
Temained till the year 1899. In 
1900 he removed to Meerut, 
in which city he has been practising 











ever since, Mr. Moore isa member 
of the Bar Association in Meerut, 





Me, Fraxcis W. Moone, 


and has acted as Prosident of the 
Association for three years. 


Mr, SYED ALAY NABI, B.., 
Vakil of the High Court, United 





7 











‘Me, Sven Atay Nase 


Provinces, was born at Agra in the 

1875. He was educated at 
t. John’s College, Agra, from 
whence he took his degree as 
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Bachelor of Arts in 1896. He 
commenced practice in the year 
Igor. Mr. S.A. Nabi is the Vice- 
President of the Agra Muzicipality, 
to which office he was appointed 
in April, 1906. 


Mr, ERNEST AUGUSTUS NEW- 
TON, Pleader, High Court, United 
Provinces, was bom on the ith 
March, 1848. at Clare, Suffolk, and 
was educated at Norland College, 
London. He 1s the son of the late 
Thomas Newton, Bat.at-Law, 
who was an Advocate of the 
N.-W. P. High Court, with am exten- 
sive practice in Norther India and 
the Punjab, and who became famous 
as the Advocate of the Begum 
Sumroo in her Anns’ suit against 
Government. He was also engaged 
in the great suit of RajaRumben Sing 
of Landoura, the Indian '* Tichborne 
Case” On’ his death in 1875, 
Mr, Ernest Newton, the subject of 
the present sketch, declined to 
continue the advocacy of this 
case, not believing in its truth, 
‘Mr, Emest Newton touk collegiate 
honours in English and Mathe- 
matics, and carried off the Natural 
Science medal, and honours in 
Natural History, Chemistry, Draw- 
mg, and French at the College of 
Preceptors, London. He is a mem- 
ber of that Society. to the present 
day. He matriculated at the 
London University and joined 
Gray's Inn with a view to being 
called to the Bar. Domestic com- 
plications, however, prevented his 
completing his legal course. He 
came out to India in 1868 and 
joined his father's office and eventu- 
ally passed the High Court Pleaders’ 
Examination in which he was 
placed ‘‘ first with credit." He 
‘was enrolled a Pleader of the North- 
Western Provinces High Court in 
August 1874. He has practised m 
that Court, and Courts subordinate 
to it, ever smce. He commenced 
practice in Dehra Dun, where he 
secured the appointment of Govem- 
ment Pleader, and soon acquired an 
extensive civil practice. In the year 
1883, he removed to Meerut where 
he has ever since practised almost 
continuously. He has made a repu- 
tation for fearless independence as a 
criminal lawyer. He is now the 
senior member of the local Bar and 
oneof the oldest membersof the High 
Court Bar of the United Provinces, 


aan 

Mr. Newton was offered an 
appointment 2s Magistrate in the 
Statutory Civil ice by Sir 


Auckland Colvin, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the then North-Western 
Provinces, on the recommendation 
of the late Sir John Edge and Sir 
Douglas Straight, Chief Justice, and 
Puisne Judge, respectively, of the 
Allahabad High Court; but he 
declined the appointment as the 
emoluments were not sufficient to 
induce him to abandon his very 
extensive and lucrative practice. 
Within the last few years Mr. 
Newton has received Rs. 8,500 from 
Government for a plot of ground 
which he purchased. from Gove 
ment for the sum of Rs. 80 only. 
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On this land he had built an office 
which cost him under a thousand 
rupees, a portion of which he let 
out, receiving for the same about 
Rs. 5,000 as rent, Mr. Newton isa 
well-known Freemason, He is the 
oldest Past Master of Lodge “Hope”, 
Meerut, and a Past District Grand 
Warden in the English constitution. 

He is the oldest Past Master of 
Lodge “Caledonia,” and a PastGrand 
Senior Warden of the Scotch Consti- 
tution, and a Past Warden of Lodge 
“Charity” of the Srish Constitution. 

He is a Past District Grand 
Senior Warden of The Mark Lodge 
and a Past Master and Honorary 
Member of Mark Lodge “ Voussoir,” 
Meernt. 


at 


He is a Past District Grand Prin- 
cipal '“H,” of the District Grand 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons and 
a Past ''Z)" of Chapter Prinsep, 
Meerut, 

He is a Past Preceptor of the 
“Duke of Connaught and Stra- 
thea” Preceptory of Knights 
Templar and Knights of Maite, 

He is a Past Most Wise Sovereign 
of the Duke of Connaught and 
Stratham Rose Craix Chapter. 


Mr. BRIAN EDWARD 
O'CONOR, Barnster-at-Law, 
Allahabad, Mr. O’Conor 1s the 
only son of Mr. J. E, O'Conor, 
GLE, late Director-General ot 
Statistics for India, He was born 
at Calcutta in the year 1869 and 
was educated at Dublin, where he 
graduated in 1892. He read for 
the Bar and was called at the 
King’s Inns in the same year. On 
his arrival in India in 1893 he was 
enrolled as an Advocate of the 
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Allahabad High Court. He has a 
large practice m Allahabad, and 
1s Honorary Secretary ot the High 
Court Bar Association at Allahabad. 


Mr. CHARLES HORMAN 
OERTEL (Caplain, rst Punjeh 
Volunteer Rifles), Barnster-at-Law 
of Lahore, Punjab, is an Advocate 
‘of the High Court ot Allahabad and 
of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 
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He was educated partly on the Con- 
tinent and partly in London, joined 
Lincoln's Inn in 1883, and was: called 
tothe Bar in 1886. For a time Mr, 
Oertel practised in London, and 
shared chambers in Princess Court 
Temple with Mr, Harmsworth, 
Barrister-at-Law, and father of the 


Mr, C,H, Oertrt. 


prevent Lord Harmsworth, of news- 
paper fame. He came to India in 
7888 and joined the Legislative 
Department of the Government of 
India as Special Ass»stant Secretary, 
In the following year he acted as 
Deputy Secretary m the same 
Department, but he resigned the 
service towards the end of that 
year and joined the Lahore Bar. 

fe has been practising at the Chief 
Court ever since. 

Under the auspices of the 
Government of India, Mr. Oertel 
has compiled several works on law, 
and he 1s the author, éter alia, ot 
the “Burma Code” and the “Punjab 
Code.’* 

Besides having a leading practice 
at the Bar Mr. Oertel takes a keen 
interest mn industrial and commercial 
undertakings. He 1s the founder 
and Managing Director of the Hima- 
laya Glass Works, Limited, situated 
at Rajpur near Dehra Dua, practi- 
cally the pioneer Glass Works im 
India. He 1s also a Director of the 
Keshmit Mineral Company, Limited. 

As Mason he has passed 





through the Chairof Master of Lodge 
Hope and Perseverance and is a 
P. 3. G. Registrar. Heisa Captain 
of the Ist Punjab Volunteer Rifles 
and Honorary Treasurer of the Chief 
Court, Bar Association. 


Dr CHARLES ARTHUR 
OWEN, wp, recs, (Edin), 
LecP. (Lond), w.n.cs, (Eng.), 
late Civil Surgeon, “Shahar, was 
born at Bangalore in 1861, and 
educated at La Martiniére College, 
Lucknow. He entered the Indian 
Subordinate Medical Service in 
1876, and after a preliminary 
medical training was attached to 
the Medical College, Calcutta, for a 
three pears course of training. He 
was then posted to military duty, 
us which he remained for the next 
ten years. In 1889, he obtained a 

ear's leave and proceeded to 

ngland, where he qualified and 
obtained the degree of L.R.C, 

(Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), During 
this petiod he also competed for 
the Indian Medical Service and 
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pre the necessary examination, 
at received no appointment owi 

to the lack of vacancies. On his 
return to India, he was transferred 
to. the Civil’ Department and 
appointed Lecturer on Pharmacy 
at the Lahore Medical College, In 
1894, he was transferred to Simla, 
in charge of the clerical establish- 


ment, where he remained till 1896 
when he returned to Lahore as 
Assistant Civil Surgeon. Prior to 
this he officiated for three months 
as Civil Surgeon, Lyallpur, in 1893. 
In 1900, he again visited Europe 
and qualified as M.D. (Brux.} with 
honours, and F.R.CS. (Edin) by 
examination; and on returning to 
Tada he reverted to his prvi u. 
appointment, He was transferred 
as Civil Surgeon to Shahpur in 1906, 
and ths was his last appointment 
prior to going on 15 months’ 
leave. Dr, Owen is Medical Referee 
of the Presbyterian Life Assurance 
Fund, and Medical Examiner to 
several Life Assurance Companies. 
He is Past Master, local English 
Lodge “ Hope and’ Perseverance” 
and has taken other high degrees 
in Freemasonry, in wh'ch he takes 
a keen interest, Dr, Owen is the 
eldest son of Arthur Owen, the 
blind Indian Mutiny veteran, who 
was singled out by Lord Curzon at 
the Delhi Coronation Durbar. Dr. 
Owen is about to retire from the 
service, and has resumed his pro- 
fessional work at his presmt 
residence, Hall Road, Lahore, 


Babu SATISH CHANDRA PAL- 
CHOWDHURY, Attorney-at-Law, 
Calcutta High Court, is the second 
son of the late Babu Prosonna 
Gopal Pal-Chowdhury, and was bom: 
in 1868, He comes of the celebra- 
ted Pal-Chowdhury family of Rana- 
ghat, in Nadia, Bengal, which was 
founded by the brothers, Krishna 
Chandra (Panti) Pal-Chowdhury 
and Sumbhoo Chandra (Panti) Pal- 
Chowdhury, who were born nearly 
150 years ago. Krishna Pal was 
the architect of hisown fortune, and 
from very humble beginnings he 
rose to the position of a merchant 
prince, amassing by trade a colos- 
sal fortune. He invested vast 
sums of money in the purchase of 
zemindaries. He was distinguish- 
ed for his liberality. The then 
Governor-General of India, the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. offered to confer 
upon him the title of ‘‘Rajah,’’ but 

ishna Pal was naturally of a 
simple and modest disposition and 
preferred toretain the title of Chow- 
dhury already bestowed upon him, 
His Excellency accordingly confer- 
red on him the title of ‘' Pal-Chow- 
dhury’’ by which the members of 
the family are known to this day. 

3 
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The traditions of the family were 
carried on by Krishna Pal’s des- 
cendants and the famil ions 
were stil) further added to and 
enhanced in importance, and the 
Pal-Chowdhurys established them- 
selves in a very prominent position 
in Bengal. The fortunes of the 
family, however, suffered in the 
great law suit which lasted in the 
eld Supreme Court of Calcutta tor 
nearly” 50 years, covering three 
generations ut the family, This 
cost them huge sums of money 
and resulted in the loss of many 
of their valuable estates. The suit 
came (o an end in the time of the 
brothers Sree Gnpal and Prosonno 
Gopal, great grandsons of Sumbhuo 


Rabu Satis CHANMRA PAL-CuownHCRY. 


Chandra. In recent years the most 
prominent member of the Pal 
{Seles was the late Babu 
Surendra Nath, first cousin of 
Babu Satish Chandra, the subject 
of the present sketch. In his time 
HE. the Marquis of Ripon, when 
Viceroy of India, and Sir Rivers 
‘Thompson, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, visited Rana- 
ghat and were good enough to 
accept the hospitality of the family, 
who have been similarly honoured 
by many other high Government 
cficalsfeom time tortime. The Pal- 
Chowdburys are stilla distinguished 
family and are considered as almost 
next in rank to the Maharaja of 
Krishnagarin the district of Nadia. 
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The family have always been distine 
guished for public spirit, charity, 
and marked loyalty to Government, 
and have been privileged in con- 
sequence to enjoy the esteem and 
cunfidence of the authorities, 
Babu Satish Chandra Pal-Chow- 
dhury had the misfortune to lose 
his father in October, 1874, when 
he was only 7 years of age He 
was brought ‘up by his mother 
until he teached the age of 19, 
when she tov, unhappily, died. He 
then passed under the care of near 
relatives. He first, prosecuted his 
studies at school in his native town, 
and matriculated from the Calcutta 
Hindu School. He continued his 
education at the G. A. College and 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
He graduated in due course from 
the Calcutta University and entered 
upun his articles to the late Mr. 
A. St. J. Carruthers, the well-known 
Calcutta solicitor, in 1893, He 
was in due course admitted us 
an Attorney of the Calcutta High 
Court on ist December, 1899, and 
since then has practised as such, 
Jeaving the management of the 
tamily estate to the resident mem- 
bers of the family, On the rath 
March, 1884, he married into the 
tamily of the Dey-Chowdhurys of 
Ranaghat, but has no issue, 


Dr, F. F, LANYON PEN NO, 
ALR LRP, and LS As, 
Bombay, was born in Ordnance 
Island, St. George's, Bermuda, and 
isthe son of the late Major-General 
William Lanyon Penno, Ordnance 
Department, England. He received 
his education privately at De- 
vonport and Stoke Grammar 
School under the two celebrated 
Jonases, anil at Devonport House 
under Mr. Langdon, He began his 
medical career, against much oppo- 
sition, at Rochester Hospital, 
Rochester, under Dr, Nankivell, and 
subsequently, of his own choice, 
went to London toUniversity Colle 

Hospital, Gower Street, where 

obtained his surgical and medical 
knowledge under the great surgeons 
and medical men of the day. On 
leaving the bospital, Mr, Berkley 
Hill, the Dean, wrote of Dr. Penno 
that he would be able to conduct a 
large practice to the satisfaction of 
hispatients and himself. Dr, Penno, 
in 1888, decided to select India as 
his field of operations, and ke first 
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worked among the Planters inSouth 
Coorg until, after two and a half 
years, he started in Bangalore asa 
private ractitioner, Iie was the 


ist Englishman to set up a private 
practice there, all the posts having 
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hitherte been held by Government 
medical men. In spite of opposi- 
tion, the Doctor built up a large and 
extensive practice, and won the 
esteem and regard of the popula- 
tion, more especially of the Hindus 
and Mahome The late Maha- 
raja of Mysore (Rama Chandra 

fondiyar) was his personal inend, 
and desired him as lis private 
physician, an appointment af which 
the ruling powers disapproved 
He has had many patients amongst 
Indian Princes, "In 1903 he decided 
to remove to Bomhay, a larger 
city and more suited to tis capabili- 
ties. Here he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and the Government did 
not oppose his successful treat: 
ment of The Maharaj Kumar ol 
Sirohi. The Doctor has been a 
great sutceess since, and his musical 
talents have assisted largely in 
winning him many friends, 

Dr. Penno’s work in the parishes 
of AllfSarnts’, St. Matthew's and St. 
Mark's, Bangalore, have on many 
occasions been referred to in the 
local press and in the Madras 
Diocesan Record of rgat. His work 
at the Bangalore Cantonment 
‘Orphanage was official 
thorough, constant, and searching. 
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He was Municipal Commissioner of 
the High Ground section in the City 
of Bangalore, and bis minute on the 
approaching great plague is still 
extant, although pigeon-holed at the 
time, until too late. He is well con- 
nected, and many of the members 
of his family hold bigh offices in 
the Army, Navy, and Church. 


Kaviraj NAGENDRA NATH 
SEN is the fifth and youngest son 
of Kaviraj Rajkissore Sen, and was 
porn in the year 1865, at Kalna, 
in the District of Burdwan, ip 
Bengat. He was educated at the 
Hindu School, Calcutta, an instytu- 
tion which has gained the re- 
putation among Indians of being 
the Etonof Bengal. The early bent 
of his mind was towards the 
study of the Hindu systems 
‘of medicine, the healing art being 
the hereditary profession of the 
ancient family from which he 
comes, the Kavirajes of Kalna. 
The young man, however, decided 


‘Tar DisrEnsart. 





first to apply himself to the 
medical science of Europe, and 
to this end entered himself as 
a student of the Campbell Medi- 
cal Schoot, Calcutta. Here he 
carried his studies to a successful 
termination, and obtained with 
credit a diploma at the final ex- 
amination. This success was a 
preliminary to a regular course 
of study in Ayurvedic medicine. 
The young man had been from 
his carliest years in touch with 
the Hindu system of pharmacy, 
and was familiar with all descrip: 
tions of herbs and substances used 
for remedies by the Hindu physi- 
cians, and had also obtained dail 
in the compounding of potions. 
His studies, which he was in an 
excellent position to pursue having 
relations who were skilled physi- 
cians 1n the Indian metkods, now 
castied him further, His profie 
ciency in European medicine was 
of the greatest value to him in pro- 
secuting the more ancient system of 
hs own 
country. It 
was due to 
the enlight- 
ened mindof 
hiselder bro- 
ther, Kavi- 
raj "Benode 
LalSen, that 
the young 
Nagendra 
was given 
the opportu- 
nity of pro- 
secuting his 
studies in 
both sys- 
tems of the 
East and 
West. Ka 
virajBenode 
Lal _antici- 
ated — the 
‘appiest re- 
sults from 
these  stu- 
dies, in 
which the 
knowledge 
derived from 
the East 
and from 
the West 
was com 
bined, and 
in this the 
event - justi- 


fied his expectations, for Kaviraj 
Nagendra Nath has acquired a 
Great mame in his profession. As 
@ consequence of the dual nature 
of his qualifications, the name of 
Kaviraj Nagendra Nath is well 
known in Europe, as well as to 
his own countrymen in India, 
He has been elected a Member 
of the Surgical Aid Society of 
London, the Chemical Society of 
Paris, and_the Society of Chemical 
Industry, London, and is the first 
Indian gentleman who has obtained 
this triple honour. The Kaviraj has 
done much towards raising the status 
of Hindu medicine in the estimation 
of the world. Endowed with a 
practical mind, and well equipped 
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with Western knowledge, he has been 
enabled to put forth, in a manner 
acceptable to Western scientific 
men, the principles and practice 
of his ancestralart, To this end he 
has published a work entitled 
“Hindu System of Medicine,” which 
has attracted attention among Eng- 
lish physicians, All previous _at- 
tempts to translate the Sanskrit 
work in medicine had been but frag- 
mentary, and no skilled phy- 
sician among the Hindus had arisen 
sufficiently acquainted with Western 
systems to act as an interpreter. 
The Kaviraj’s book is systematic 
amd comprehensive, and of great 
value to the student of whatever 
nationality. Among his own coun- 
trymen, Kaviraj Nagendra Nath has 
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Hoshiarpur, and remained there for 
two-and-a-half years. While at 
Hoshiarpur he founded the local 
Ajuman-Blamia acting him: 

as Secretary. In 1895 he moved 
to Lahore and started practice at 
the Chief Court, and has by dint of 
hard work and conscientious dis- 
charge of his professional duties 
secured a place in the front rank of 
the Bar, He has written com. 
mentaries on “The Punjab Tenan- 
cy Act 1887" and “The Provincial 
Small Cause Courts, 1887,'" and is 
the author of the Law of Compen- 
sation for Improvements in 
British India.’” He has also written 
a seties of articles on '’The Punji 
Land Alienation Bill’ and’ 


acquired great reputation as a 
successful physician, and his fame 
extends as far as Ceylon. The illus- 
tration given on page 234 shows 
the palatial premises of the Kaviraj 
at Nos. 16-z and 19, Lower Chitpur 
Road, Calcutta, which is a 
landmark of the revival of 
Ayurvedic science. Attached to the 
establishment is a well-arranged 
Dispensary, where the Kaviraj treats 
the ailments of the thousands of rich 
and poor who flock to him. Among 
the Hindus, he is venerated as an 
embodiment of the ancient lore of 
the Reshis or Sages of India, which 
his modem researches enable him to 
translate for the use of the present 
day. Besides attaining great 
celebrity as a practitioner, the 
Kaviraj bas contributed very largely 
to current literature, being 
the author of many works in the 
vernacular on the theory and 
practice of medicine, Among other 
publications, he is ‘the author of 
“Kaviraji Siksha,” “Daktari-Siksha,” 
“Baidyak Siksha,’’ “Sucrut-Sanhi- 
tia,”” “Rogi Charyyar,”’ “ Drabyar 
gun-Siksha,”’ etc. To crown his 
other works, the Kaviraj has 
a reputation as an extremely 
charitable man in his treatment of 
his poorer patients. 


Mr, MIAN MUHAMMAD SHAFT, 
Bar.-at-Law (of the well-known 
Mian family of Baghbanpura), La- 
hore, Punjab, was bor at Bagh- 
banpura on Toth March, 1869, and 
received his education principally 
at the Government and Forman 
Christian Colleges, Lahore. He 
proceeded to England in 1889 to 
study for the Bar, and entered the 
Middle Temple. While in England 
he had the honour of a presentation 
at a levee held by the late Queen- 
Empress. He was Vice-President of 
the Anjuman-i-Islamia, a member of 
the Paddington Parliament, and 
the National Indian Association, 
and often took part in the discussions 
of the Society of Arts and the East 
Indian Association, He took an 
active part in the General Election 
of 1892, and addressed many meet 
ings in the Unionist interest. He 
distinguished himself at the Middle 
Temple ‘by winning a scholarshi 
in International Constitutions 
Law, and was finally called to the 
Bar in 1892. Returning to India 
‘thesame year he started practice at 
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Punjab Preemption Bill" and 
other legislative measures relating 
to the Punjab, He takes a keen 
interest in the cause of education, 
mate as well as iemale, and has 
made handsome donations to vari- 
ous educational institutions in 
Lahore. He is a Fellow of the 
Punjab University, Chairman of 
the Islamia College Committee, 
Fellow and Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Punjab Asso- 
Giation, and one of the Secretaries 
of the Victoria May Girls’ High 
School Committee, ‘The present 
stability and prosperity of the Is- 
lamia College is, in a great measure 
due to his indefatigable exertions. 
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Since his return from England, hte 
has becn taking keen interest in 
the promotion of the welfare of the 
Mahomedan, as well as the agn- 
cultural communi He 1s the 
General Secretary af the Zemin- 
dary Association, Lahore; Vice- 
President of the Young Men’s 
Mahomedan Association; a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjumani-Isamia, Punjab; a 
member of the General Counct] and 
Executive Committee of the Anju- 
mani-Himayate-Islam, Lahore; 
and Vice-President of the Young 
Men's Indian Association, On the 
occasion of the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria, be was & 
member of the deputation which 
presented the address of the 
Mahomedans of the Punjab at the 
Durbar held hy Lord Elgin at 
Simla; and was Jomt-Seeretary, 
with theRegstrar of the Chief Couet, 
‘of the Executive Committee of the 

een Victoria Memonal Fund 
frases Branch). He was alsa a 
member of the All-India Mahomedan 
Deputation which, «m the tst Octo- 
her 1906, presented a memorial on 
behalf of the Indian Musalmans ta 
His Excellency the Viceroy; and 
thas been elected hy the members af 
the Anjunzan-i-Rchlend-1-Musalman 
of Deh as the patrn of that 
association. 


Major N. P, SINE, 
MRCP, Lonl, MR, : 
was porn an the 3oth September, 
1858 at Raipur, Birbhum, Bengal, 
and was educated at the District 
Sell, anc Presidency Callege, 
Calcutta, He entered for his medie 
cal courae at the Medical College 
Hospital, Calcutta, and proceeded 
to England to pursue his studies 
at University College, and King's 
College, London. He entered the 
Indian Medical Service in 1886, 
and was in military employ until 
go when be was petinanently 
transferred to civil employ. His 
war services were the Burmese 
Expedition, Tah Expedition and 
Chinese Expedition. Major Sinha 
was specially mentioned as Registrar 
‘of General Hospitals in the Tirah 
Expedition and again as a Principal 
Metical Officer in the Chinese Ex- 
pedition, He was appointed to act 
Es first class Civil Surgeon in 1904, 
before retirement. 
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Mr RICHARD KAIKHUSROO 
SORABJI, Bar.at-Law, Allahabad, 
was born at Belgaum, Bombay, 
in the year 1872. His erlucation 
was commenced in Poona, He 
was then sent to England and 
Placed in school at Ramsgate. 
‘Alter his school career he pro 
ceeded to Balhol College, Oxford, 
from which College he graduated 
with honours in 1893. He  pro- 
ceetled to London and read {or 
the Bar. Being called, he returned. 
to India and was enrolled an advo 
cate of the High Court, Allahabad, 

feat 3897. In the year 1902 
rabji was appointed Professor 
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ot Law at the Mur Central College. 


In pnvate life Mr. Sorabji devotes 
himself largely to philanthropy, with 
a special care for children in whom, 
he takes a great interest. One of 
Ins chief pleasures is to organize 
entertainments for hoys and. girls 
who have not the opportunity 
of going to the hills. His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor has aided 
Mr. Sorabji in his efforts by 
lending Government grounds for 
the putpose of fétes, etc. Frequently, 
a Many as seven of eight hundred 
of the little ones gather at the 
entertainments he organizes; and 
‘that instruction may be combined 
with pleasure, the programmes 
include competitions in various 
useful arts, for which prizes 
ate given. 





The Hon'ble Rai SRI RAN, 
Bahadur, 1g, Lucknow, 
who is the acknowledged leader 
of the Indian section of the Oudh 
Bar, was bern at Lucknow in 1854. 
He belongs to an old and respect 
ed family, members of which have 
held high offices under the Kings 
of Del and the Nawabs of Oudh. 
After having received a good educa- 
tion m the vernacular and Persian 
at home he joined the Canning 
College where he showed a remark- 
able aptitude tor acquiring know: 
ledge, and in a short time became 
a favourite pupil of his teachers 
and professors. In every class, 
from the lowest to the highest, he 
was the recipient of prizes and 
scholarships. He obtained the 
degrees of B.A. (1875), MLA, in 
Sanskrit (1876), and B.L, (1879), 
from the Calcutta University. He 
jomed the Bar at Lucknow, and 
shortly after he passed the Vakils’ 
Examination of the N.-W. P, High 
Court, standing first in the list of 
ate cand‘dates. Although in 
1879 he was appointed the 
Goverumeat of the ‘rth Wester 
Provinces and Qudh as an Extra As~ 
sistant Commissioner, he continued 
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to practise as a vakil, He held the 
appointment of Public Prosecutor 
and Government Pleader for Oudh 
irom 1884 to 1896 and filled it with 
credit, His knowledge of law is 


profound and he can gtasp the 
intricacies of a case quickly and 
accurately, He is a hard worker, 
and his industry and ability have 
secured for him a commanding posi- 
tion at the Bar. 

Notwithstanding his large and 
extensive professional business he 
is able to find time to devote to the 
service of his country, and is 
well known for his public-spirited 
labours, He has been 2 member of 
th: Lucknow Municipal Board since 
1884, and its Vice-Chairman since 
188. His work on that Board 
is much appreciated, alike by the 
people and by Government. In 
1893 he was made a Rai Bahadur, 
and in 1900 Her Majesty the late 
Queen Victoria bestowed upon him 
the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Meda! for 
public services in India, For his 
metitorions services during the 
famine of 1896-97, a certificate of 
honour was presented to him by His 
Honour Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
at a Durbar held in Lucknow. 

Tn the 1893 Rai Sti Ram 
was appointed 2 Member of the 


Lieutenant-Governor's Council, re- i 


presenting the Lucknow group of 
Municipal Boards, and he continues 
to hold this position. Tn the years 
1900, 1902, and 1904, he was nomi- 
nated a Member of His Excellence 

the Viceroy’s Legislative Councl, 
and served in that capacity til! 
October 1906. His services on that 
Council have been valuable to his 
constituents and appreciated hy 
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Government, who conferred upon 
him a C.1, Ein 

Rai Sri Ram was a Fellow of 
the Allahabad University from 1894 
to 1904 and has always displayed 
an interest in educational matters. 
He is a member on a laige ni 
ber of committees of public insti- 
tutions and is an honorary magis- 
trate. He has devoted himself also 
to charitable works, and built and 
endowed the ‘* Sci Ram Hospital,'* 
a first class dispensary for outdoor 
and indoor patients at Aiodhya, at 
his own expense, 

On the death of his father, Dewan 
Mewa Ram, he succeeded to the 
Taluga of Rasulpur in the district 
of Fyzabad, Oudh, succession to 
which is regulated by the rule of 
primogeniture, 


Messrs, UNWALLA & PEEROZ- 
SHAW, Solicitors and Notaries 
Public, 48, Meadows Street, Bom- 
bay. Partners:—Messrs. Ardeshir 
Framjee Unwalla and N. Feeroz- 
shaw Dubash. This firm was 
orignally started by Mr, Unwalla 
in the year 1900, m which year 
Mr. Peerozshaw joined him. Mr. 
Ardeshir Framjee Unwalla, senior 
partner, was born in Bombay in 
the year 1864, and was educated 
in the Elphinstone College. In the 
year 1882, he obtained his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts of the Bombay 
University. Soon after, he got 
himself “articled to Mr. R. S. 
Brown, one of the most prominent 
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and leading Solicitors of Bombay 
at that time, Mr. Unwalla passed 
out as a Solicitor in the year 1890. 
Ir his college days he was a well- 
known amateur actor and took pact 
in several Shakesperian and other 
plays performed by the ‘‘ Amateur 
Dramatic Club.’ He has been 





Mr. AF, Unwaitr,, 


Practising asa Solicitor for the last 
17 years and commands a good 
practice. He has also been a Mem. 
ber of the Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay for nearly 15 years, and is 
at present a nominee of Govern- 
ment on that hody. 





AGRA COLLEGE, Agra. In 
3818, Ganga Dhar Shastr: bequea- 
thed to the Eust india Company the 
Tents of in lands in the dis- 
tricts of Aligarh and Muttra, tor 
the promotion of education, In 
accordance with the Sbastri’s Will, 
‘Agra College was opened in 1823,the 
endowments then yielding upwards 
of Rs, 22,000 a year. Susbequently, 
Government added to the income 
and raised the College to its present 
status, In 1883 the management 
was transferred to a Board of 
Trustees, The College now receives 
ausual grants at Rs, 12,000 from 
Government and Rs, 2,500 from the 
Municipality of Agra, in addition to 
the orginal enduwments. At the 
time of the transfer the Trustees 
made an appeal to the noblemen 
and gentlemen ol the Province of 
Agra, and a Inkh uf rupees was 
added to the endowments, while 
the capital of the scholarstup fund 
was raised ftom Rs. 25,000 to 
Rs. 45,0, The Maharajas of 
Gwalior und Bharatpore inaintain 
additional scholarships. The Col- 
Jege was uffated in Arts and in 
Law in 1889, and in Science in 1896. 
The immediate control of the Cul- 
Jege is in the hands of a Committee, 
two ut the members of which are 
offical, the remainder heing nomin- 
ated hy the Trustees, The College 
consists of two departments, viz., 
the College proper under a principal, 
axl the School wider a head master. 
There are ze schoolboys and 
students enrolled, of whom over 200 
are boarders in the College Boarding 
House and 104 in the Caste Board 
ing Houses, 


Mr. THOMAS CUTHBERTSON 
JONES, Principal, Agra College, 
Agra, Was born in 1869, at Dougias, 











im the fsle of Man, and educated 
at Bristol Grammar School, and 
Wesley College, Sheffield, under 
Dr. Dallinger, and at Hanover, 
Germany, He graduated at the 
London University, taking first 
class honours in | English and 
French literature, Alter complet- 
ing hus collegiate career, Mr. Jones 
accepted the position’ of senior 
house master at Bilton Grange 
College, Hartogate. In the year 
1894 he proceeded to India to take 
up the appointment of headmaster 
at Oak Openings School, Naini Tal. 
From Ate he aA frasslene to 
Agra College in 1895, in the post of 
Junior Professor, and in 1897 was 
promoted to Senior Professor. In 
gor he was made Principal of the 
College, un the death of Mr. A. 
Thomson, the late Principal. Mr. 
Jones is a Fellow of the Allahabad 
University. 


AITCHISON CHIEFS’ COL- 
LEGE, Lahore, Punjab. This insti- 
tution was founded for the benefit 
of the sons of Indian Noblemen, 
Rajahs and Nawahs and gentlemen 
of high social standing ot the Punjab 
and Frontier Provinces, Hindu, Sikh 
and Mussulman. The object of the 
College 18 to impart a sound liberal 
education, on English public school 
limes, to Indian gentlemen of the 
above class. Special stress in the 
higher classes is laid upon political 
economy, law, and revenue, as tend- 
ing to perfect theadministrative abil- 
ities of the pupils, and thus fit them 
for the exalted stations they will be 
called upon to in later life. 
Great pains are to impart a 
knowledge of the English language 
and literature, and the award of a 
diploma for a special course tora 
student of this College from the 








Government of India, is accepted as 
equivalent to the pass certificate of 
the Punjab University tor the En- 
trance Examination. The whole 
course of the College is directed to« 
wards educating the students as 
gentlemen, in the best sense of the 
word, Their physical well-being is 
wel] looked after, and games and 
manly sports are compulsory, as in 
similar institutions in England. 
The students are accommodated in 
three boarding-houses situated be- 
hind the main College building. 
Each student is allotted a separate 
room. In the grounds there is a 
small hospital, also a gymnasium, 
and for the religious needs of the 
various classes there is a mosque 
(built by the late Nawab of Bahawal: 
pur) for Mussulmans, A temple and 
a dharamsala, for the Hindus and 
Sikhs, respectively, are require. 
ments which it is hoped will shortly 
be met, Attached to the College 
there are several acres of cultivated 
land, under wheat and other pro- 
duce, the proceeds of which assist 
the finances of the College. There 
are at present about eighty-three 
students, nearly all boarders, at the 
College, and the attendance is on the 
increase. The foundation-stone of 
the institution was laid by Sir 
Charles Aitchison, when Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. The au- 
thorities had long been cognisant of 
the necessity for such a college for 
the important class which now 
benefits by it; but it was not till 
public interest was awakened that 
it assumed practical shape. This 
being effected, the Indian Chiefs 
and Princes speedily proved their 
appreciation of the project, and 
the joint capital of Rs. 482,000 
was Taised within a comparatively 
short period, 


Mr, FREDERICK ARCHIBALD 
LESLIE-JONES, w.a., Principal, 
Aitchison College, Lahore, was born 
in England in the yeat 1874, and 
was educated at Bromsgrove School, 


Mr, F. A, Lesuir-Jowes, 


and Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1897, He then 
joined Marlborough College as Assis- 
tant Master, where he remained till 
1904, when he proceeded to India 
to take up his appointment at the 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College. Mr, 
Leslie-Jones is a Fellow of the 
Punjab University. 


History 0° the BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS, Calcutta. 

The Board of Examiners came 
into existence in January. 1854, in 
succession to the College of Fort 
‘William, abolished at that time. It 
‘was in reality only a change of name, 
as the Roard of Examiners per: 
formed all the functions hitherto 
discharged by the College of Fort 
William. ‘The change was prohably 
due to a feeling that for many vears 
previously the title of ‘College’ was 
somewhat of a misnomer, as the 
character of Lord Wellesley’s orig- 
inal foundation had been completely 
altered by changes in system intro- 
duced during successive administra- 
tions. From being a College with 
resident students and tutorial staff, 
it had become merely an insti- 
tution where examinations were 
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eld, and consequently was, in fact, 
as its new designation implied, a 
Roard of Examiners. 

Sit Robert Barlow, Baronet, was 
appointed its first President in 1854, 
while the duties of Secretary were 
entrusted to Lieutenant Nassau Lees, 
who was at the time of its abolition 
Secretary to the College of Fort 
William. There were also several 
members of the Board. 

The duties of the Board of 
Examiners were not confined to 
examining in Oriental Languages, 
inasmuch as from 1856 to 186r, 
the Board held the examinations of 
candidates for direct commissions 
jn the Army. 

The Board has, for some years 
past, consisted of a President, iradi- 
tionally a Judge of the High Court, 
and a military officer as Secretary. 
The Secretary, assisted by a staff 
of Maulavis and Pandits, is also 
Exami er in certain languages. 
Additional temporary Examiners are 


| appomted from time to time as 


necessity arises. There used to be 
a Sanskrit and Rengali Examiner 
permanently att: ‘to the Board, 
hut this office was abolished in 1902. 
There was too, in formei years. a 
Hindi Examiner, but apon the retire- 
ment of Dr. Hoernte in 1898, this 
past also was abolished. 

The Board of Examiners was orig- 
inally located in Writers’ Buildings, 
in the offices formerly occupied by 
the College of Fort William. About 
1855 it was maved ta No. 46, Chow- 
ringhee, asa temporary measnre, and 
thence to No. 1, Little Russell Street. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 this latter 
house was appropriated as a hospital 
for officers, and the Board was in 
consequence transferred to No. 8. 
Elysium Row (now No. 17). On 
January rst, 1902, the Board's 
Offices and Library were moved to 
the top flat of the old Agra Bank 
Building at the corner of Mangoe 
Lane and Mission Row, but have now 
again been moved to a quieter and 
mote suitable pnsition, vis., No. 4, 
Park Street, not far from the build- 
ing of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


COLLEGE OF FORT 
WILLIAM. Founded by the Most 
Nohie Richard, Marquis of Welles- 
fey, 1800. 

Brovost--Revd. David Brown. 

Vice-Provost—Revd. Claudius 
Buchanan. 
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Members of the College Councit. 
The Hon'ble Henry Wellesley, 
18o1. 
George Hilaro Rarlow, Esq., 
18or, 

Neil Renjamin Edmunston, Esq., 
1803, 

John Luinsden, Fsq., 1802. 

Jobn Hertert Harington, Esq,, 
1802, 

Henry Thomas Colebronke, Esq., 
1892. 

Joln Fomhelle, Byq., 1807. 

James Stuart, Esq, 1810. 

Robert Ker. Esq. 1817. 

John Fendall, Fsq., 1817. 

William Edward — Rees, 
1818, 

Sir J. E, Colebsooke, Bart, 1829, 

Courtney Smith, Fsq., 1820, 

William Butterworth Bayley, 
Esq, 1820. 

George Swinton, Esq., 1820. 

Holt Mackenzie, Esq.. 1820, 

S. T. Goad, Esq, 1822. 

J. H. Harington, Esq,, 1824. 

A. Stirling, Fsq., 1825. 

W. H, Macnaghton. Esq., 1825, 

E, Molony, Esq., 182! 

Henry Shakespeare, Fsq,, 1826. 

H. G, Christian, Exq., 1826, 

Secretaries — 

Charles Rothman, Esq., April, 
tRot. 

William Hunter, %.0,, 1st Novem- 
her, 1805. 

Lieut, William Macdougall, Ofte. 
May, 1807. 

Dr, John Leyden, Asst. Sucy.. 
2oth September, 1807. 

Lieut, Abraham Lockett, 
November, 1811, 

Lieut. Archihald Galloway, Asst. 
Secy., 1st November, 1813. 

James Atkinson, Eaq., M.D., Offg. 
Asst. Secy., 3rd January, 1815, 

Lieut. Thomas Roebuck, Offg.. 
7th January, 1817. 

Lieut. Ruddel, 1st European 
Regiment, 11th March, 1824. 

Tieut. Hugh Todd, 21st Native 
Infantry, :7th January, 1832. 

Captain J. W. J. Ouseley, 28th 
N. I, r7th’ April, 1832. 

Captain G. T. Marshall, 35th 
N.1, 4th July, 1838. 

Ensign W. Nassau Lees, 42nd 
N. 1, 5th March, 1853. 

Board oF EXAMINERS, CALCUTTA. 

Instituled 24th January, 1854. 

President—Sir Robert Barlow, 


Esq. 











ist 


184, 
cretary—Lieut, W. Nassan 
Lees, 4and Regt. N. 1., 1854, 


Presidents 









V.H. 8q., C.5., 1876, 
J. O'Rinely, Ea 8, 1877. 
RF, Rampini, Esq 899, 
crelavie 
. George, x6th April, 








aptam H, $, Jarrett, 18th Apnil, 
1890. 

Serge Mayor G. S.A, Renin, 
wD. zpth June, 
Kod. 


Major (now Lieut.-Calanel) D.C. 
Pluliott, 70h April r905, 


Babu ANANDA MOHUN 
BOSE., The late Ananda Mohun 





‘The late Anaxva MaHan Boss. 


Bow was born in the district of 
Mymensingh in 1848 and educated 
at the Mymensingh High School, 
and the Presidency College where 
he had 2 brilliant career. He stood 
first in the F.A., BA, and HLA, 
examinations, and, immediately 
alter passing the latter, he was 
appointed Professor of Mathema- 
tics at the Presidency College. Tn 
the following year he gained the 
Premchand Raychand Scholarship, 
and later on proceeded to England, 
to. complete. his education, He 
entered at Christ» Church, Cam- 
bridge, and took part in the debates 
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of the Cambridge University 
Union. On being called to the Bar 
in 1874, he returned to India and 
joined the Calcutta High Court. 
Here he rapidly acquired a reputa- 
tion as an advocate; but his am- 
ditions did not tend in that direc 
tion, and he devoted only sufficient 
of his time to his professional work 
to enable him to earn a living. His 
aspirations were to a large extent 
political, and he was one of the 
Pioneers of the political move- 
ment in Bengal. With his friend, 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, he 
founded the Indian Association in 
1876, of which he was elected the 
first Secretary. On the formation 
of the Indian National Congress he 
became one of its most fervent 
supporters. In 1 he again 
visited England, for the purpose of 
representing to the British public 
the aspirationsof educated Indians, 
and their alleged grievances against 
the Government. During his ag 
which extended over a year, he 
addressed numerous public meet- 
ings, and on his return to India in 
1898, he was elected President of the 
‘National Congress, which met that 
year in Madras. He also took the 
deepest interest in educational 
matters, and in the various religious 
and social questions affecting his 
countrymen. He was a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University and for 
many years he rendered valuable 
service in the Senate. He was the 
first member elected to represent 
the University on the Bengal 
Legislative Council, and he also 
served on the Education Commis- 
sion appninted by Lord Rij 
He founded the City College, which 
he, later on, handed over to a Com- 
mittee. The cause of female edu- 
cation appealed to his sympathies. 
and he was instrumental in founding 
the Banga-Mahah Vidyalaya (after: 
wards amalgamated with the 
Bethune College) and the Brahmo 
Girls’ School. Babu Ananda was a 
deeply religious man. While yet a 
student he joined the Brahmo Somaj 
and when, in 1878, the split occurred 
amang the progressive Brahmos, 
he was selected as the leader of 
the seceding party, which under 
his leadership was organized into & 
vigorous and active Church, since 
known as the Shadharan Brabmo 
Somaj. His health broke down 
after his last visit to England, 





and be died on the 2oth Angnt, 
1906. His lest public appearance 
weasonthe 36th Gctaber, 2905, when 
he laid the foundationsstone of the 
projected Federation Hall, and was 
cared tothe spot in an ‘invalid’ 
chair. 


Professor CLEMENT ¢. CALEB, 
MB, &S,  (Ducham), MRCS. 
(Lond.), Professor of Physiology, 
Medical College, Lahore, was born 
at Rai Bareilly, India, and educated 
at the Lahore Medical College, 
King’s College, London, and the 
University of Durham College of 
Medicine, Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 
1884, he graduated as M. B,, taking 
honours at the first examination 
for that degree, and as M. S. in the 
following year. He is also Senior 
Medical Scholar and Associate of 








Professor CLEMENT C. CALEB, 


King's College, London, and a 
Medallist and Prizeman in the 
University of Durham. Professor 
Caleb was for nearly two years 
Resident Medical Officer at’ the 
Mount Vernon Hospital for Con- 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Hampstead, In 1887, on the 
establishment of two additional 
professorships at the Lahore Medical 
College, he was, on account of his 
distinguished College career, and on 
the recommendation of the Punjab 
Government, appointed as Professor 
of Physiology and Pathology at the 


Lahore Medical College. During his 
Tong connection with the Lahore 
Medical College he has also occa- 
pied the Chairs of Botany and of 
Comparative Anatomy. is at 
present Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, and one of the representta- 
tives of that Faculty on the Syndi- 
cate of the Punjab University. He 
is an examiner in Physiology, 
Botany, and Comparative Anatomy 
in the University, and is the author 
of ‘Eyesight in Schools’? published 
by the authority of the Punjab 
Text-book Committee and adopted 
by the Educational Departments 
of Bombay and the Punjab as 
a text-book in Secondary Schools. 

Professor Caleb practises as a 
consultant in eye and ear diseases. 
His principal contributions to medi- 
cal literature are:~-" Stammering,"” 
“ Ferments in relation to Fermenta- 
tion, Putrefaction, and Disease,”’ in 
the Transactions of the Medical 
Society of the University of Durham; 
“Hypnotism '' and various papers 
on “Refraction” and ‘* Diseases of 
the Eye” in the Calcutta Indian 
Medical Journal, 

Professor Caleb takes a keen 
interest in Freemasonry, and isa 
Past Master of Lodge “Hope and 
dete ity Xora EC, 

‘Industry '? No. 1485, E, C., 
and’ of Lodge’ “ Albert Vitor 
No. 2370, EC. He is a Past Presi- 
dent of the District Board of Gene- 
ral Purposes, Punjab, and one of 
the Trustees of the Punjab Masonic 
Tnstitution. 


EUROPEAN AND ANGLO-IN- 
DIAN DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 
On the 28th February, 1883, 
one of the largest micetings of 
Evropeans ever held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall assembled to protest 
against the “Ilbert BU” ‘This Bill 
deprived European British subjects 
of ‘the right of trial by Magistrates 
of their own race, and caused intense 
excitement all over India The 
excitement spread to the British 
‘Army and compelled Lord Ripon’s 
Government ultimately to concede 





the right of trial by Jury, a right 


ously confined to Sessions and 
Courts, to every European 
British subject brought up on a 
warrant before any Magistrate. The 
Town Hall Mesting appointed a 
Committee, consti essrs. J. 
J, Keswick, J, Flemington, W. L. 
aie 
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Thomas, A. B. Miller, G. H. P. 
Evans, J.G. Apcar, J! Gubbay, J. 
H. N. Branson, E. D. J. Ezra, H. 
Finter, WC. Madge, J. Murdock 
and D. Cruickshank, to prepare 
memorials against the Bill, to both 
Houses of Parliament and the 
Government of India. 

A Sub-Committee of the above 
Committee was then formed with 
Mr. A. B, Miller as Chairman, and 
‘Mr. W.C. Madge as Honorary Sec- 
retary, to form and draw up a 
constitution for an Association 
“to watch over and protect the 
interests and promote the welfare" 
of all persons of European or 
British birth or descent or adopting 
the European standard of living in 
India, Over a lakh and-a-half of 
rupees, or £10,000, was collected, 
which sum was «creased by 
Rs. 30,000 more in annual sub- 
scriptions in the first year. 

Th the two most strenuous years 
of the Association, 1883 and 1884, 
Mr. J. W. Furrell and Mr. S. E. J. 
Clarke were its Honoraty Sec- 
retaries ; Mr. Clarke holding the 
office alone in 1885, and being 
succeeded in 1886 by Mr. Madge, 
its present incumbent. The suc- 
cessive Presidents have been Mr. 

. J. Keswick, Sir A, Wilson, 

ir, D. Cruickshank, Mr. L. P. 
D. Broughton, Mr. J. N. Stuart, 
Sir M. Turner, Mr. L. P. Pugh, Mr, 
W. A. Bankier, Mr, W. Garth, and 
Mc. H. W.S. Sparkes. 

The Association has carried on its 
work for over zo years, scrutiniz 
ing any fresh legislation as well as 
any administrative action of Gov- 
ernment, affecting its constituents. 
Its Council of 20 has contained lead- 
ing members of the commercial, 
legal and trading classes, and its 
constituency has consisted of the 
classes represented on its Council, 
besides planters. The Government 
has for years recognised the body, 
and consulted it on babies of 

blic importance. The Associa- 
Fon holds an Annual, Meeting, 
usually in March, at which it pre- 
sents its Annual Report and Ac- 
counts. and elects its office holders 
for the ensuing year, Originally 
inspired, no doubt, by warm race 
feeling, the Association has in 
recent years been divested of all 
animes; and while it seeks mainly 
to preserve valuable legal rights 
‘on behali of its own constituents, 
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even Indians perceive that the 
preservation of such rights, which, 
If once abolished, will never be re- 
vived, may eventually be extend- 
ed to all classes, as the country 
advances in education and civiliza- 
tion and becomes better able to 
appreciate them. 


Mr, WALTER CULLEY MADGE, 
Secretary to the European and 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association, 
was bora in the year 184z at 
Calcutta and proceeded to Scotland 
for his education, being placed 
for this purpose at the ainburgh 
High School. He returned to 


India in 1858 and joined the 
old Salt Department as Supetin- 








Mr W, C. Mapor. 


tendent, in which post he remained 
for three years. He was then ap- 
pointed to the Police and 
remained in that Department for 
two years as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, and thereafter was ap- 
pointed a Deputy Magistrate. In 
the yorin Mr, Madge joined 
the Press on which he laboured 
with some success. In the troubled 
times in 1881 the European and 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association 
was founded and Mr. Madge joined 
as Honorary Secretary to the Exe+ 
cutive Committee. He has remain- 
ed connected with that body al- 
most ever since, first as Honorary, 

to 


and afterwards as paid Secret 
the Association. fe is alo " 


a4 


sident of the Anglo-Indian Asso- 
cation which represents domiciled 
Europeans and their descendants. 
Mr. Madge is an Honorary Magis- 
trate, and Justice of the Peace of 
Calcutta, a Member of the Chris- 
‘ian Burial Board, a Member of the 
Committee of the Hospital Nursing 
Institution, a Councillor of the 
Women’s Friendly Society and 2 
Government nominated ‘Commis- 
sioner of the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation. 


Rev, ARTHUR HENRY EWING, 
Pu.b., ».0., Principal of the Allaha- 
bad Christian College (Presbyterian, 
U.S. A,), Allahabad, was bom at 
Saltsburg, Indiana County, Pa, 
U.S.A. in the year 1864. He was 
educated at Saltsburg and Elder's 
Ridge Academies, and graduated 
from Washington. and Jefferson's 
College, Washington, Pa. in 1887, 
and from the Wester Theological 
Seminary, Alleghany City, Pa, in 
890, In'Septemher #890 Mr. Ewing 
proceeded to India as a missionaryin 
connection with the American Pres- 
byterian Church. He was first 
stationed at Ludhiana, Punjab, 
where he remained for eight years, 
devoting himself to educational, 
literary, and general mission work, 
In 1899 he returned to America and 
remained as a resident gradyate 
student at the John Hopkin’s 
University, Baltimore, for two years. 
His principal subject was Saniskrit, 
under the guidance of Professor 
M. Bloomfield, and subsidiary sub- 
jects, Philosophy and Arabic, under 
Profs. E. H. Grifin and Paul Haupt. 
Tn the year t90t Dr. Ewing returned 
to India and was stationed at 
+ Allahabad for special educational 
work, The College at Allahabad was 
started in 1902 and Dr. Ewing has 
remained in charge ever since. He 
has a good deal of administrative 
work to do in the North India 
Mission of the American Presbyte- 
tian Church. He is Honorary 
Secretary of the North India Tract 
Society, and Treasurer of the North 
Tndia Mission. Mission at 
Allahabad was founded in the year 
1836, and has three rentres, Katra, 

jana, and the City, The first 

ion Press in Northern India was 
started at Katra. There is a mis- 
sionary’s residence at Katra, also 
a Church, a Christian village, the 
Mission Press and the Mary Wana 
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maker Christian Girle’ High School, 
a beantiful building worth hali a 





missionary 
dences at the Jumna, a Church, a 
High School, “a Christian Boys’ 
Boarding Department and the 
Allahabad Chnistian College. i, the 
city there is a Women's Hospital 
and a large church, The Mission 
took over from the East India 
Company its college work at 
Allshabad in 1846, and conducted 
the College for some years; but after 
‘the Indian Mutiny, continned the 
establishment only as a High 
School, Jn 1853 the Mission bought 
the Court House at the Jumna, and 





Rev, Axtuor H, Ewixa, 


converted it into a High School 
‘building. The Christian Girls’ 
School was founded at the Jumna 
in the year 1885, and removed to 
Katra in 1904, 

Ths Allahabad Christan College 
was st in 1 ince 
there Nave. been added a Labo 
tory Hoa Princeton 

ling, a Worl and a Power 
House, built by the Mission, aad two 

alows, from the East 

jan Railway Co. The College 
hes an Electrical Engineering 
Course which covers three years 
after the B. Intermediate Co 
of the Alabad University. A 

2 ining Department is 
being started in connection with 





the High School This ent 
offers k and drawing, along 
with the major literary or ‘book ” 
subjects of the Schoo! Couse. 


The GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, 
Lahore, This Janae was 
opened on rst January 1864, under 
the tem charge of Mr. C. W. 
Alexander, at that time Inspector 
of the Lahore Circle. The buildi 
in which the College was locate: 
was that known as Maharaja Dhian 
Singh's “baveli," within the precincts 
of the city of Lahore, At the 
commencement there were only 
seven students, and for a time the 
progress of the institution was very 
slow, and great pains and special 
exertions on the part of Government 
have been required to raise it to its 
present status. Of the first seven 
students, all matriculated at the 
Calcutta University, To add stabil- 
ity to the College it was proposed 
to affitiate it to the Calcutta 
Arts College, Mr. Alexander was 
succeeded after three months 
HA Mr, W. HL. Crank from La 

lartinitre College, Lucknow. In 
the same year the authorities 
decided to after the Principals! 
Dr. G. W. Leitner, a dis 
Oriental scholar and Professor of 
Arabic and Mahomedan Law at 
King'sCollege, London. Dr, Leitner 
accepted the offer, and on arriving 
in India took charge of the insti- 
tution which his care was to foster 
into vigorous life later on, His first 
step was to separate the College 
from the Lahore Zillah School, by 
providing for the former in separate 
rooms of the building. When Dr. 
Leitner assumed charge there were 
only sixteen stadents at the College. 
Dr. Leitner set himself assiduously 
to popularise the institution. He 
formed many acquaintances among 
the Indian gentry of Lahore, who 
welcomed him to their circle on ac- 
count of his comprehensive know- 
ledge and sympathy. He shortly 
founded a society " for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge and for the re- 
vival of Oriental learning,” with a 
library and reading room attached. 
Dr. Leitner, however, had important 
matters to claim his attention; and 
having to fave for Dardistan for 

purpose of linguistic investi- 
gations, the progress of the College 
was not maintained. The paucity 

‘the remaining staff made ade- 





quate tuition difficult, and students 
were not attracted. The College 
languished till Mr. B. H. Baden- 
Powell, then Judge of the Small 
Cause Court, and Dr, Leitner came 
to its aid.’ Public interest was 
elicited by a gratuitous series of Law 
lectures delivered by Mr. Baden- 
Powell Te attendance improved, 
until in 187 there were 52 regular 
unde ates, besides many 
casual students. The staff was also 
expanded by the engagement of Dr. 
C, R. Stulpnagel, m.a., as assistant 
Professor, At about this time the 
institution was removed to other 
Premises and installed in a large 
yungalow in Anarkali, belonging to 
Lala Devi Das, close to the present 
Ice Factory. For a long. time, 
however, the establishment of the 
College on a firm basis was delayed 
by the reluctance of the Gover 
ment to create a Punjab Univer- 
sity to which the existing colleges, 
Arts, Oriental and Medical, should 
be affiliated, and which should be 
empowered to grant degrees. The 
distance of the Calcutta University, 
to which the colleges were affiliated, 
and the time involved in obtaining 
Calcutta degrees, were disadvantages 
feltfor several years. A movement 
was set on foot to induce Govern- 
ment to establish a University in 
the Punjab, but it was long without 
success, In the year 1877, the affairs 
of the Lahore College were improved 
by the addition of the Delhi College 
staff, including Messrs. Sime and 
Dick, The College had some time 
iously been removed to Dr. 
Khan’s Bungalow, on the site 
ofthe present Veterinary College, 
asa temporary measure, pending 
the completion of the building in 
which, it is now installed, and which 
was erected at a cost of 3plakhs of 
rupees, In the 1882, the 
Government yielded to the pressure 
of public opinion, and by an Act 
pee in that year, the Punjab 
Iniversity College was transformed 
into the Punjab University, 
empowered to grant 
‘upon the same footing as other 
Iniversities, and the Government 
was given more of the 
character of a college in an English 
University - it had pera 
. The popularit 
establishes 





rE sigan aero 
couple of ‘ter num! 
Students bad reached 128, and Mr. 
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Ibbetson, officiating Director of 
Public Instruction, tried to save the 
staff from being again overwhelmed, 
by prohibiting further admissions. 
however, was found impractic- 
able,and the numbersincreased until 
in 1886 they reached 248. There is a 
Boarding house connected with the 
College “which was completed in 
1889. In 1891, the Presbyterian 
Church in the College grounds was 
acquired and transformed into @ 
ium, and playing fields are 

ing provided in the fringe of land 
around the College, athletic games. 
now forming a part of the curricu- 
lum. The picturesque building in 
which the College is at present locat- 
ed is situated on an eminence to the 
east of the District Kutcherry and 
north of the public gardens, The 
structure is in the Gothic style with 
a large central clock tower. It con 
tains accommodation for theCollege, 
a latge examination and lecture 
hall, and laboratories for Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany and 4 
There is also a good Gymnasium. 
The College has recently taken over 
from the Medical College the preli- 
minary teaching of Science, Chemis- 
try, Physics, Botany and Zoology. 


Mr. SAMUEL ROBSON, Prin- 
cipal, Goverament College, Lahore. 








Mr, 8. Rosaox, 


was born’in 1853, in Scotland, and 
educated at the University of Edin- 
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burgh. He obtained Honours in 
Classical literature in 1877. In the 


following year he ent the sem 

fice of Government, He at first 
joined the Presidency College, Cale 
cutta, but was soon trans! to 
Patna. He next served at Hooghly, 





and again at Patna until 1897, when 
he was appointed Principal of the 
Dacca After a year’s ser 


vice at that centre, he was appointed 

7 Lahore, as Principal iy ihe 
overnment College, wi 

he still holds, = 


Rev. PSACK HYRAPIET 
JACOB, until recently, head of the 
Armenian Church, Calcutta, was 
born in 1844 at Julfa, Ispahan, 
Persia, and educated at All Saints’ 
Cathedral in Julfa. Mr. Jacob was 
for a quarter of a centary, prior to 
ordination, teacher at St Ca erine's 
Girls’ School and other national 
schools at his native place. He was 
also English tutor to the same ine 
stitutions, and served in the choir of 
the schools. In 1883 he took holy 
orders, and was ordained by the 
Most Reverend ies, Prelate 
of the Armenians in Persia and 
et aad = Placed in charge HA 
t. "s Church in the parish o! 
Jolfa. “Ho became a member of 
the Holy Synod of the Julla 
Cathedral, and remained in charge 
of the schools and ecclesiastical 
printing press. Shortly after his 
ordination he was for a short time 
in charge of the Armenian Chorch 
at Bushire in the Persian Gulf, 
and on his return to Julfa 
took up the same duties as before. 
Tn 1886 he was sent to India and was 
appointed a junior priest of the 
Armenian Church of Nazareth at 
Calcutta, which appointment he 
held for about five years, He was 


then appointed toa mission by his 
Diocesan Bishop to tour India and 
Burma for the of collect- 
ing contributions new Semi- 


nary for Girls and Boys at Julfa. 
He returned to Persia, after having 
accomplished this mission, in 190I, 
and took up his former functions at 
ja | In udton tn these des, 
was in charge estry of 
the Cathedral Convent aa the 
Treasury, and was the teacher of 
religion at the Girls and Boy 
perme ead poeeery of St. “ 
erine’s Nunnery for someyears, His 
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the Industrial Schoo] at the same 
convent and supervision of the 
convent management. In 1904 
when the Archbishop of Persiz 
(Sahak Ayatian) intending to visit 
Shiraz, ‘Bushire, and al? other 
dioceses in India in connection 
with bis Holy See, set out on his 
tour, he took with him the Rev. 
Jacob as his Chaplain and Inter- 
preter. His Grace bad a very 
successful tour, being warmly receiv- 
ed by Lord Lamington, Governor 
of Bombay, the Lord ‘Bishop of 
Bombay, and at Calcutta by 
Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India. 
Before faving Indie, his Grace the 
Archbishop placed the Rev. Jacob 
in charge of the Armenian Church 
at Calcutta and here he laboured 
until the end of 1907, Besides his 

toral duties, he has taken great 
interest in the literary side of his 
work. In 1886 he translated a book on 
Holy Week services, for the conve- 
nience of the non-Armenian speaking 
members of his community. He 
has also done very useful work in 
translating the Armenian Cate- 
chism and Armenian Services and 
Hymns into English, and modernise 
ing ancient musical notation for 
the use of the Anglicised Armenian 
community at Calcutta. In this 
he has been very ably assisted 
by Miss Amy Apcar, He has also 
blished valuable and interesting 
torical sketches ot the Armenian 
Chureh, 





The J. N. PETIT INSTITUTE, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. ‘This 
Library was first started on the rst 
April, 1856, in a small room, by a 
few Parsee students, among whom 
may be mentioned the late Mr. 
JN. Tata, (t was then called 
‘The Fort Improventent Library.’* 
On the 4th December, 1857, at a 
meeting held at the Town Hall 
under the Presidentship of the late 
Dr, Fraser, a regular Committee was 
appointed, which included such per- 
soages as the late Mr. Nowrojee 
Furdoonji, and Dr. Narayan Daji. 
On the 237d June, 1858, Dr. Haines, 
the then Educational Inspector, 
arranged that the Library should be 
supplied with free gifts of books, etc., 
trom the Government. In September, 
1866, the Library wasnamed “The 
Fort Reading Room and Library.”” 
In 1875 it was registered under Act 
XXI of 2860 (being the Act for the 
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Registration of Literary, Scienti- 
fic and Charitable Societies), In 
18gt the late Mr. Nesserwanjee 
Manockjee Petit endowed it with a 
som of Rs. 25,000 for perpetuating 
the memory. of his only son, Jam- 
setjee, who died in March, 1888, and 
who was a Life Member and Direct- 
or of the Library. In recognition 
of this gift, the Institution was 
named ‘’ The Jamsetjee Nesser- 
wanjee Petit Fort Reading Room 
and Library.”’ 

Bai Dinbai Nesserwanji Petit, 
mother of Mr. Jamsetjec, subse- 
quently made a munificent gift of a 
building costing Rs. 2,50,000 for the 
use of the Library, and by a 
resolution dated 17th of March, 





Me R, M. Patri 


1898, the Institute was designated 
“The Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee Petit 
Institute."’ The building 1s invest- 
ed in four trustees, and, together 
with other eight members, two 
nominated by the trustees and six 
elected by the general body of 
members, they form a Committee 
of Management, having the holder 
‘of the Petit Baronetcy as the 
President. The total funds of the 
Institute {exclusive of the Build- 
ing Reserve Fund) amount to 
Rs. 45,000. The total number of 
newspapers and periodicals sub- 
scribed for is two hundred, and the 
sum of Rs. 30,000 is expended 
annually on the subscriptions to 
these papers and the purchase of 


new books, The Library is fast 
becoming one of the most popular 
institutions of its kind in Bombay, 
attracting to itself a large number of 
members, Thisnumber has steadily 
increased from year to year, and 
since 1896 it has risen from 7,750 


to 2,600. 


Ia MARTINIERE COLLEGE, 
Lucknow, Among the many re- 
matkable men from the West who 
laid the foundation of European 
domination in India, there is none 
who is better remembered to-day 
than General Claud Martin, the 
Founder of the Martinitre Institu- 
tions at Lucknow, Calcutta and 
Lyons, Born of very humble pa- 
rents, at Lyons, in France, by his 
own exertions he obtained a I’beral 
education which stood him in good 
stead in his after-career. Endow- 
ed by nature with a strong military 
dent, he sailed for India in the year 
1751, and on arrival at Pondicherry 
(then, as now, the French capital 
in India), he entered the ranks of 
the army as a dragoon in the 
Governor's body.guard. He served 
with distinction m the ten years’ 
war with the English, being present 
at the first campaigns, which were 
favourable to the French arms. He 
served in the Regiment of Lor- 
raine, the most distinguished in the 
French service, and was promoted, 
He was present at the taking of 
Gudalur and Fort St, David, in 
the capture of Blacktown, and in 
the siege of Fort St. George at 
Madras, When the tide of victor 
tumed and Sir Eyre Coote struc 
a fatal blow to French aspirations 
in India at the battle of Wande- 
wash, where the French Generals, 
Lally and Bussy, were grievously 
defeated, Claud Maitin remained 
faithful to his service, when 50 
many deserted, He was one of 
the prisoners at the unconditional 
surrender of Pondicherry, which 
took place in 1761. Bat” the 
French power, totally unable to 
make head against the English in 
India, waned, and it was found 
useless to continue the struggle for 
mastery which had finall 

ed to their rivals, Peace fol- 
wed, and Claud Martin, his duty 
to his country honourably accom- 
plished, joined the service of the 
Honourable East India Company 
in the command of a company 


which he raised from his fellow. 
countrymen, Having changed his 
colours, Claud Martin was as 
true to his new allegiance as he 
had been to his old service. But 
the French company he raised 
was unreliable, and despite his 
efforts, spany deserted. com: 
pany was finally disbanded, and 
Martin, in 1765, was placed in com- 
mand of a squadron of cavalry 
in Qudh, When Shuja-ud-Dow- 
lab, Nawab Vizier of Oudh, decided, 
in 1765, to come to terms with the 
English, whose inveterate enemy 
he had ‘been, he applied for and 
obtained the services of Martin as 
superintendent of his park of artil- 
lery and arsenal; Martin retainirg 
his rank in the English service and 
received his promotion in due 
couse, In this way he finally 
attained the rank of General. His 
services to the Nawab Visier of 
Oudh were inestimable, He en- 
abled him to retain the friendship 
of the English, and being a strong 
man in troublous times, he be- 
friended the merchants and bankers 
of the State, who placed theraselves 
and their property under his pro- 
tection, He entered into financial 
operations, and amassed a very 
large fortune, wherewith at his 
death he was enabled to endow 
the splendid institutions which 
have perpetuated his name, The 
building which is now occupied 
by the Lucknow Martiniére Col- 
lege, was built as a palace for his 
‘own occupation by General Martin, 
It partakes of the nature of a for- 
tress as well as of a residence, as 
fitted those far-off turbulent times. 
But he did not occupy it during his 
Hifetime, although he was buried 
there. His death occurred shortly 
after the siege of Setingapatam and 
downfall of Tippoo Sultan, where, 
as a Company's officer, he was 
present. With great forethought 
General Martin had provided that 
his remains should be interred in 
the palace which is now the Luck- 
now Martiniére, thus securing the 
building irom molestation; for the 
Mahomedan Government respected 
tombs where they respected no- 
thing else. 

The above is a slight sketch of 
the career of the man to whom edu- 
cation in modern India is under 
such an immense obligation. His 
will provided that his immense 
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possessions should be realized and 
utilized in the founding of the 
schools which now bear his name; 
‘but there followed apparently inter: 
minable litigation over the meaning 
of the provis.ons, which long delayed 
the fruition of his benevolent 
schemes, It was not till 1845, nearly 
half a century after General Martin’s 
death, that a decree of the Supreme 
Court set free the funds which had 
been accumulating, and gave effect 
to the will which provided for the 
founding of ‘a school for children 
and men to teach them the English 
Janguage and rehgion.”’ At the 
same time, the beautiful palace on 
the Gumti, at Lucknow, which 
had remained untenanted for many 





‘The Inte General Cac Mannix, 


years, was handed over for the pur- 
pose ofa school building. At its 
foundation, the school gave small 
promise of developing into the 
important institution it has since 
become. Under its first Principal, 
Mr, John Newmarch, there were 
only fifty pupils in residence, and 
before the Mutiny it did no great 
things. On the outbreak of the 
Mutiny and the siege of the Lucknow 
Residency, the Martinitre building 
was abandoned. Mutineers broke in 
and rifled General Martin's tomb, 
in search of treasure, but his remains 
were afterwards recovered and re-in- 
terred in the same tomb, The 
Martinidre boys were transferred 
to the Residency, in the defence 


945 


of which the elder lads took part. 
After the Mutiny was quelled, the 
schoo] was reopened, and for fifty 
years has been increasing in impor: 
tance, the sound education imparted. 
at the institution leading to the 
success of 59 many pupils in after- 
life that its reputation as a great 
educational centre has become 
known far and wide. At present 
there are abort two hundred and 
fifty pupils recewving their training 
at the Martinitre, "br these, eighty 
are on the foundation, and are 
entirely provided for by the fund 
left by General Martin, “The palace 
and grounds left by General Martin 
have been adapted to the purpose 
of a tesidential college, with great 
skill, The building is a magnié- 
cent one and, built for the needs 
of those unsettled times, it par- 
takes of the nature of a fortress, 
The central tower is constructed 
strongly, for purposes of defence ; 
its walls are of great thickness, the 
roof is homb-proaf and loop-holed 
bastions are provided. There are 
subterraneous chambers provided 
for protection from the heat in the 
summer, and above these rise a 
series of flats, In general plan, 
the building consists of two semi- 
circular wings extending from the 
central tower, and from these 
again extend long annexes con- 
taming dormitories, class-rooms, 
masters’ quarters, etc. The build- 
ings extend over a quarter of a 
mile in Jength. The large hall in 
the centre tower, originally design: 
ed asa banqueting hall, as is evi- 
denced by the decorations, has 
now been converted into a chapel. 
It is furnished with two beautiful 
stained-glass windows, which were 
iven by past and present Marti- 
nite boys on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of the school in 1905. A 
marble floor for the chancel, and 
the carved screen which sep.rates 
it from the library, were pre 
sented at the same time. A hand- 
some Reght of steps extends the 
whole th of the building on 
the East front. On this side, too, 
is the artificial lake, in the middle 
of which a column was erected, 
to the memory of General Martin, 
by his adopted son. This columa 
js over Too feet in height, and 
forms a landmark for miles around, 
The banks of the lake are adorned 
with shade trees Such is the 
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picturesque environment in which 
the fortunate boys of La Martinitre 
College pursue their studies. The 
education afforded is liberal, 
and equal to that of the best 
English schools. This is ensured 
by the excellent personnel of the 
masters appointed, a large number 
cof whom have English degrees, and 
have been trained in the best tra- 
ditions of English scholasticism, 
English methods and discipline are 

ved throughout, and the 
Englich monitorial system has been 
implanted on Lucknow soil, and 
under" the careful supervision of 
the staff, has been attended with 
the happiest results, For the mon- 
itorial staff, tooms for private 
study out of school hours have 
been allotted ina block of buildings, 
situated in the same compound as 
the house of the first assistant 
master. Judged 
by results, the 
Martinitre has 
done splendid 
and lasting 
work Marti 
nitre boys are 
found in every 
branch of en- 
terprise in 
India and else- 
where, so well 
havethey push- 
ed themselves 
to the front. 
Great numbers 
of them have 
passed into the 
public service 
through the Thomason Engineering 
College at Roorkee, which has 
almost heen turned into a preserve 
for Martinitre-trained young men. 
To take the record of one batch of 
class fellows, whose records were 
investigated; one is now Chief 
Engineer of Western Australia; 
another, a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Indian Medical Service; a third, 
Under-Secretary in the Public Works 
Department of an Indian Province ; 
a fourth, Secretary of Irrigation, 
and decorated with the C. I. E; 
four more are Executive Engineers 
in the Public Works Department, 
and others of the same class have 
deen traced to various honourable 
positions in law, medicine and com- 
merce, This is but a specimen of 
the general success in later life 
which attends the youths trained 
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at this remarkable institution. The 
staff of the College, both teaching 
and subordinate, is thoroughly 
complete. Ost of a dozen masters 
five have English degrees, and the 

im 





rest have certificates which 
their thorough efficiency. There is 
a resident assistant-surgeon and a 
trained nurse. A senior and junior 
sergeant are in charge of the food 

clothing arrangements, and two 
matrons are in charge of the dor- 
mitories. The servants, who 
amount to a small army, reside in 
a village on the estate, presided 
over by a who isa lineal 
descendant of General Martin’s man 
of affairs. Notwithstanding the 
site of the College is on the plains, 
the health of the inmates has been 
uniformly good, a fact due, no 
doubt, to the excellent arrange- 
ments. All the dormitories are on 
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the upper floors and the ventilation 
is perfect throughout. Further, the 
greatest attention is paid to physical 
culture, the finest method of ward- 
ing off disease. There is a fine 
swimming bath, 85 feet in length, 
on the premises, and swimming 
is systematically taught and 
daily practised. ‘A smaller bath, 43 
feet in length, is provided for the 
novices and others unable to 
swim; the depth of this is only 
3 feet. Naturally, emulation 
to be admitted to the full-sized bath 
makes every Martinitre boy a swim- 
mer. complete gymnasium 
is also attached to nap school, replete 
with every appliance, airy and well 
ventilated. By a wise provision, 
gymnastics form part of the curni- 
culum of the school, and the exer- 
cises are carried on under strict 


supervision, and with corresponding 
benefit. Sports of all kinds are made 
a great feature of La Martinitre 
school fife, Cricket and football 
are systematically practised, and 
the College can pat redoubtable 
teams in the in both these 
sports. The school grounds for 
cricket, football, hockey, and tennis, 
are suitably laid out, and every en- 
couragement is offered to the 
i te h oh ain a 
games to which much good, in 
invigoration of body and mind 
may be ascribed. The College has a 
most efficient Volunteer cadet corps. 
Service is compulsory on every boy 
of sufficient age. Drill and training 
are parts of the educational discipline 
of a Martinitre boy. This system, 
the desirability of which is onh 
now being recognized in England, 
has been in force for thirty years 
at La Marti+ 
aie, The 
ys are gras 
duallyeducated 
into “becoming 
efficient rifle: 
men. Practice 
is at first given 
with the Mortis 
tube in the 


ing galery, and 
ing gallery, anc 
stbee quent! 
with the rif 
on the range 


situated on the 
Martinitre 


Gfartnkre boy 


is taught the traditions 
school, and the example of the lads 
who held the ‘‘Martiniére post’? at 
the Lucknow Residency, serves to 
excite military emulation and en- 
sures the efficiency of the corps, 
The wtmost care is lavished on the 
health of the boys. In 1892, an 
outbreak of enteric fever caused 
the governors to investigate, with 
the result that they found it ex- 
pedient to establish a cowhouse 
and dairy, with English machinery, 
refrigerators, and separators for the 
pees contro! of the milk-supply. 

teric was thus entirely stamped 
out, and sickness of any sort is 
now rare. The civi) surgeon is in 
charge of the health of the schoal, 
and 2 commodions hospital, with 
resident assistant-sugeon and 
nurse, is provided in the grounds. 





Besides the educational and physical 
advantages offered by residence at 
La Martiniére College, there are 
many material advantages to_be 
Gained by successful students. The 
Scholarships awarded in the institu. 
tion are greater in number and value 
than those of any other institution 
in India, They range from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 60 per month in value, tenable 
for the whole three years’ course at 
Roorkee; and there are others, of 
varying smaller amounts. They are 
not available, however, for any boy 
who takes a piace lower than fifth on 
the list, or for residents of less than 
three years standing, An addi- 
tional sum of Rs, 88,300 was re- 
cently set aside by the trustees 
for providing additional scholar- 
ships, and the school is now very 
handsomely provided in this res» 
pect. Turning out a particularly 
virile class of young men, La Mar- 
tinitre has had great success in 
the engineering department. The 
course at the school is specially 
adapted to fit in with the Roorkee 
curriculum, and it has passed 285 
boys into Roorkee, 159 into the 
Engineer Department, and 126 into 
the Upper Subordinate ‘Civil Engi- 
neer) artment. the Eng- 
lish Entrance list the school has 
taken the highest place seventeen 
times. It has won nine times the 
Council of India prize of Rs. 1,000, 
for general efficiency; also twenty- 
one gold medals and many silver 
medals in the final examinations for 
the Public Works Department. The 
Martinidre boys have been consis- 
tently successful at these crane 
tions, thongh pitted against B. A.'s 
and ML A'S fom the Indian Uni 
versities. In one year they took 
the nine highest places on the lists, 
and on several other occasions the 
Martinitre has supplied the six lead- 
ing candidates. The general excel- 
lence of the Martiniére education, 
added to Roorkee training, ensures 
employment for even those exhibi- 
tioners who fail to secure the guaran- 
teed Government appointments. 
In this department of engineering, 
the school maintains a prominent 
position among Indian institutions. 


Ms. T. G, SYKES, 8.4., Principal, 
La Martinitre College,’ Lucknow, 
owes bom at Holyhead in 1844, and 
was educated at Woodhouse Grove 
School (where it may be mentioned 
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the Right Hor’ble Sir Henry Fowler, 
G.CSL, bate Secretary of State 
for India, and Sir Lawson Walton, 
Kc, the fate Attorney-General, 
were educated) and the London Uni- 
versity, where he took his degree 
with honours, Mr. Sykes obtained 
his experience as a master at Eng- 
lish and Indian schools, before he 
was appointed head master of the 
Lucknow Martiniére. Subsequently, 
ke obtained his present appoint- 
ment of Principal to the same ins- 
fitution on rst March 1880. For the 
ps twenty-seven years Mr. Sykes 

entirely identified himself with 
the Martinitre College, and the whole 


system, as it at present stands, is a 
tribute to his admirable powers 





Mr. T. G, Syezs, 


of administration and osganiza- 
tion. Mr. Sykes’s energies have 
brought the College to the fore- 
front in India. He has imbued the 
institution with the spit of an 
English public school, with the 
happiest results. Like all great 
head masters, Mr. Sykes is more 
than a mere teacher and disciplin- 
arian, He has the faculty that 
enables him to bring to the surface 
all that is best in the nature of @ boy 
committed to his care, and to edu- 
cate his charges into men, in a wider 
sense than that implied by the mere 
acquisition of ic knowledge. 
Ih 15. ‘the Lucknow Martiniére had 
‘the honour of a visit from Lord Cur- 
zon, then Viceroy of India, and on 
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that ovasion His Exeallncy compli 
mented Mr. Sykes on his long and 


successful life-work, which, he added, 
was known and noted by the 
Government of India, Mr. Sykes is 
still in the prime of vigour, notwith- 
standing his long and arduous ser- 
vices, and gives every evidence of a 
long continuance of ‘these abilities 
and faculties that have made the 
Lucknow Martinidre the leading 
school of India, 

The other masters of La Marti- 
mitre College are: T. R, Read, M.A. 
Head Master ; A. E. Pierpoint, 3.sc., 
Fist Assistant Master; C. L. S. 
Garnett, B.A, Second Assistant 
Master; E. ‘Clarke, Inter B.A., 
Third Assistant Master; J. Spence, 
Fourth Assistant “Master; a 
Gill, T. De Gruyther, H. Lyon, E. G, 
Cooper, Music antl Singing Masters. 
The Trustees are: Sir H. Hi. Risley, 
CSL, KCL» to tl 
Government of India in the Home 
Department, and C. H. Kesteven, 
Esq,, Solicitor to the Government 
of India. The Hon'ble Sir John 
Hewett, K.c:S.t., CLE. Lieutenant: 
Governor, United Provinces of Ay 
and Qudh, is the Visitor. 
Local Committee of Governors con- 
sists of Major-General Sir E. Locke 
Eniot, K.c.B,, .8.0.; Ross Scott, 
Esq. Saunders, Esq.; S. H. 
Butler, c. T. G. Sykes, ex- 
officio Member and Secretary. 


Ia MARTINIERE GIRLS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL, Lucknow, This 
school, which is the companion insti- 
tution of La Martinitre College at 
Lucknow, though not originally pro- 
vided for in the will of the founder, 
General Martin, came into exist- 
ence in consequence of one of its 
provisions. General Martin had 
bequeathed certain monies to be 
set apart, and the income therefrom 
used for the release of poor debtors 
inIndia. In r86it was found that, 
in consequence of the alteration in 
the law regarding the imprisonment 
of debtors, a large sum of money 
had accumulated, and as the ori- 
ginal purpose of the fund no longer 
existed, the Trustees and Governors 
of the General Martin Fund decided 
to devote « portion of these accu- 
mulations to the establishment of 
a Girls’ School at Lucknow, At 
that time there existed a small 

irls’ school at Lucknow, known as 

“Colonel Abbott’s Schoo! '’, which 
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had been founded in 1859. This 
was taken over and formed the 
nutelens of the existing institution. 
At first the school was located in 
the Moti Mahal, a collection of 
buildings on the banks of the Gum- 
tu, but in 1871 it was transferred to 
the Khurshaed Munail, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river. In 1876, the 
Incal Government made the Trustees 
a munificent gift of the buildings of 
the Khurshaed Munzil, and in 1888 
supplemented this donation with a 
large grant of adjoining land. The 
school is thus well isolated, The 
original building of the Khurshaed 
Munzil at the time of the Mutiny 
was large and two-storeyed, sur- 
rounded by a deep moat, It was 
occupied by the rebels at the siege 
of the Lucknow Residency, but was 
re-captured, alter six hours’ hard 
Sighting. on r7th November 1857. A 
pillar in the present compound of 
the Girls’ School commemorates 
the spot where those famous heroes, 
Generals Outram, Havelock, and Sir 
Colin Campbell, met, on the day of 
the storming of the Khurshaed 
Munail, to arrange future plans. A 
new building in addition has been 
erected by the Trustees, This is a 
handsome modern edifice provided 
with very fine dormitories on the 
upper oor, the lower floor being 
devoted to class rooms and music 
rooms, The music rooms are iso 
lated. The old and new buildings 
are connected by a covered way. 
which affords safe passage in. the 
rains and hot weather, as well as 
a delightfu playground for the girls. 
The education afforded to the girl 
students is first class in every res- 
pect. They are trained for entrance 
into all the professions that are 
open to women. Large numbers of 
the students enter the medical 
protession or qualify as trained 
nurses, and some proceed to 
England to study for higher 
examinations. Many also quality 
as teachers, The report of the Ins- 
pector of Schools supports the high 
feputation the netitutionhas gained, 
“'It is an admirable school, admir- 
ably conducted,"" says the report. 
""Tthas had a thoroughly successful 
year, and in the last publicexamina- 
tions did extremely well. It passed 
all its High Schoo) candidates, and 
paved six out of nine in the Middle 
School Examination, with three in 


the first division, The staff have 
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worked splendidly, and deserve 
great credit for bringing on all their 
girls so well, But while the exem- 
inations have been worked for, the 
wider interests of educat:on have 
also been kept well in v.ew."" It is 
noteworthy that the physical, as 
well as the mental, welfare of the 
girls is thoroughly taken care of, 
and there are no health‘er, happier, 
or more intelligent children in the 
country than the girls of the Luck- 
now Martiniére, 


The MEDICAL SCHOOL, Agra, 
was first opened in the yea 1854, by 
James Thomason, who was at that 
time Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces. At 


the 
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outset, the institution consisted 
merely of a small dis with 
a fewstudents. In the year 1890 
large surgical wards were added, 
and, later on, the Dufferin Hospital 
was also attached. Inthe year Ig04 
the new Lady Lyall Hospital for 
Women was opened, and the old 
Dufferin Hospital was then conver- 
ted into an Ophthalmic Hospital. 
At present, the Lady Lyall Hospital 
has accommodation for 70 patients. 
There are x2 purdah wards {or 
native ladies of the better cate, and 
4 wards for Europeans. There is 
also a school for female hospital 
assistants, of whom there are at 
Present seventy, the majority of 


them being accommodated in the 
Goverament Boarding House. The 
Ophthalmic Hospital has 100 beds, 
and over goo operations for cataract 
are annually performed, and over 
30,000 out-patients are treated. 
Male Medical School has exten- 
sive grounds and buildings, a fine 
dissecting room, a marble-floored 
theatre, a practical pathological 
jaboratory, and a fine examination 
hall. There are 280 students at 
present on the rolls, and they receive 
their instruction through themedium 
of Jectures given in the vernacular. 
As most of the students have now 
some knowledge of English, it is 
hoped that before long the lectures 
wall be delivered in this language, 
The staff consists of a Principal and 
seven Assistant Surgeons, of English 
and Indian University qualifica- 
tions. In the Out-door Patient 
Department, from two to three 
hundred patients are treated daily, 
and from 70 to 80 surgical cases 
are constantly under treatment, 
‘There 1s uropean ward with 
accommodation for six Europeans, 
and eight private wards for the better 
class of natives. incipal of 
the Schoo! is Major Gordon Travers 
Birdwood, MA, M.D, (Camb,), 
MRCS, LBCP,, D.P.H., LMS. He 
was bom in the year 3867 at 
Wadbwan in India, and was edu- 
cated at Clifton and St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. He afterwards 
joined Guy’s Hospital, London, He 
was Clinical Assistant at Guy's Hos. 
pital, Westminster Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, and Great jond Street 
Hospital for Children. After passing 
his examinations he ertered the 
Indian Medical Service in 1893, and 
was posted on field service with the 
Abor Expedition the same year, 
when his services were specially 
mentioned in despatches. In the 
Waziristan Expedition of 1894 he 
received a Medal and Clasp, and in 
the Tirah Expedition of 3897 he 
received a Medal and two Clasps. 
He entered the Civil Department in 
1898, and was appointed successively 
Civil Surgeon of Ghasipur, Muttra 
and Agra, in the United Provinces. 
He also acted as a Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner for a short period, and 
was a member of the ‘‘Malaria’* 
Commission at Nagpur in the 
Igor. At present he is a Civil 
Surgeon at and the Principal 
of the Agra Medical School. He is 





member of the British Medical 
Association, and a Fellow of the 
British Institute of Public Health, 
and has made several contributions 
to medical literature. 


The MEERUT COLLEGE, Unit- 
ed Provinces, was established in 
1892 with the principal object of 
imparting education to the natives 
of the district. It had, for some 
years, a very chequered career, bat 
under thenewscheme recently arrived 
at with Government, it bids fair to 
become one of the important colleges 
of Northern India. In addition to 
a Government grant and its endow- 
ments, it receives large grants fiom 
the District Boards of the Division, 
and the Meerut Municipality. 

The erection of the new Callege 
is now in , from plans by 
W. Gunnell Wood, Esq., P. W. D., 
and the old building will be con- 
verted into a set of up-to-date labor- 
atories for science. The grounds are 
extensive, occupying nearly 4o acres, 
which will be faid out as a large 
park with portions reserved for 
tennis, cricket, hockey, and other 
games There are fine boarding- 

muses for both Hindus and Ma- 
homedans, a feature of which is the 
religious a no scence 
conve} the superintendents, 
who ey the senior Punt and 
Moulyi, respectively. 

The College prepares students for 
the B, A., B.Sc. and LL. B. degrees 
of the Allahabad University. 

Jn the grounds there stands the 
new Government High School, one 
of the ‘model’? schools of the 
Province, to which a member of 
the Imperial Educational Service 
is to be appointed as head master 


Mr. WILLIAM JESSE (Ceptain, 
Lucknow Volundeer Rifles), Prinapal 
of the Meerut College, was born in 
England in 1870, and was educated 
at Hereford and Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B. A. 
degree in Natural Science in 1891, 
and his M. A. in tgor. For thiee 
years he served as one of the Senior 
Science and Modem Language 
masters in Bedford Modem School, 
and came to India in 1894 23 frst 
assistant master at the La Martin- 
itre College, Lucknow; this post 
he held till 903, when’ he resigned 
to accept the appointment of Prin- 
cipal of the Meerut College, which 

aa 
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he has succeeded in raising out of 
the moribund condition in which 
it then was. 

Inliteratue, he has contributed 
a considerable number of papers 
on Indian Ornithology to various 
Indian and English journals, and 
has also edited “Mortis? Geometri- 


cal Drawing” for Indian students. 


Mr. Wintzaw Jusse, 


Mr, Jesse is a Fellow of the Alla- 
habad University, and of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London : he is a 
member of the British Ornitholog- 
ical Union, of the Bombay Natural 
History Society, and of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Authors, London. 
He is a Captain in the Lucknow 
Volunteer Rifles, and while at Luck- 
now commanded the senior La Mar- 
tiniére Company, which in 1857 held 
the Martinitre Post during the 
famous siege of the Residency. 


The fate Dr. MAHENDRA LAL 
SIRCAR, c.Le., M.D., D.L., was born 
in Paikpara (Howrah, Bengal), 
‘on the and November 1833. He 
comes from the famous Sircar 
family of Arand: (Hugh His 
father, Ram Tarak, had only vo 
sons, the eldest being Mahendca 
Lal. Having lost both his parents 
at an early age, he was brought up 
in his maternal uncle's house at 
Nebutola, Calcutta. He obtained 
the rudiments of his English ednca- 
tion under the celebrated lame 
teacher, Thakur Das De, generally 
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known as Master Mahasaya. At the 
age of seven he was admitted into 
the Hare School, and in 850 he ob- 
tamed a Junior Scholarship, and then 
studied in the Hindu (Presidency) 
College, where he soon distinguiah- 
ed himself. He entered the Medical 
College in 1855, and bis career there 
was a brilliant one; he was first 
in the M. D. examination, 1863. 
Before the Bengal Branch of the 
British Medical. Association, of 
which he was Secretary and Vice> 
President, he early’ denounced 
Homeopathy as a system of 
quackery. Subsequently his opinions 
changed and he read an address at 
the fourth anual meeting of the 
Association in 1867, in which he 
alluded to several cures by 
homeopathic method of treatment 
and urged upon the profession 
the necessity of recognizing it as 
one of the therapeutic systems. 
For this declaration of faith in 
homeopathy he was outcasted. 
He started the Caleuia Journal of 
Medicine in 1868 to ventilate his 
own views in medicine, and he 
conducted it to the end of his life. 
_ Tn August 1869, he advocated 
in his journal the establishment, of 
a National Institution for the Cul- 


The late Dr. Me by SIRCAR, CUE, 
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tivation of Science, The article 
was well received by the press and 
subscriptions began to flow in, In 
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1896, with the voluntary belp 
Sir Richard Temple, the then Licu- 
trnant-Governor of Bengal, the i- 
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augural meeting took place, and 
the institution was called the In- 
dhan Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science, He lectured on 
various scientific subjects regularly 
from oundation till 1896, when 
his hewth broke down, Lord Ripon 
Ind the {oundation-stone 
Lecture Hall in 1882. The Maha- 
raja of Vizianagram bore the whole 
cost ol the laboratory building, 
and the toundation-stone of the 
Vusianagram 
Laboratory 
was laid by 
Lord Lan 
dove in r8qp. 
The Assacia- 
tion is now a 
well-establish: 
ed and well- 
equipped ins- 
titution. It 
Was great facil- 
ties for ree 
search work. 
Ever since its 
foundation it 
has had for its 
Patron the 
Viceroy and 
Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, 
and as Presi« 
dent, theLiew- 
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tenant-Goverior of Bengal, The 
Association is on the lines of the 
Royal Institution of England and 
18 a deserving institution. It has 
heen doing real work. Since the 
death of Dr. Sircar, the Founder- 
Secretary, the institution has had 
for its secretary Dr. Amrita Lal 
Sircar who, like his father, has been 
devoting his whole time, attention, 
and energy for the furtherance of 
its objects. Much practical work 
has heen taken in hand by him, 
and an astronomical observatory 
under construction. Sir William 
Ramsay visited the Association in 
Igor, and more recently it was 
visited by Dr. M. W. Travers, Direc 
tor of the Tata Institute. These 
gentlemen e: their high 
opinion regarding the working of 
the institution. 

The late Dr, Sircar was a Fellow 
of the Calcutta University; Honorary 
Magistrate, 1877-1902; Sheriff of 
Calcutta, ‘1887; Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1887- 
1893. He was the fist "Indian 
medical man who obtained these 
high places of honour. He was a 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration for many years, and his 
services on the Municipal Board as 
a medical man were invaluable, He 
was made a Doctor of Law in 1898. 
For ten successive years he was a 
member of the Syndicate, and for 
four successive years, President of 
the Faculty of Arts, He was a 
member the Council of the 
Asiatic Society and a Trustee of 
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the Indian Museum. He was created 
a. I, E, in 1883, in recognition of 
his services to science. He bore the 
entire cost of the building of the 
Leper Asylam at Baidyanath-Deo- 
ghur, which goes by the name of his 
wife ‘as Raj Kumari Leper Asylum. 

The late Dr Sitcar was an 
eloquent speaker. He was an 
advanced Liberal, but never viru- 
lently attacked’ Government 
measures. Hehad a firm belief in 
the Divine Government of the 
world. His life had been one of 
consistent toil for science and Ins 
fellow bapaal i His treatises 
on Cholera and Plague are among the 
best books on the subjects, his 
writings, scientific and medical, 
appeared in his own Journal. He 
died on the 23rd February, t904, 


St. GEORGE'S COLLEGE, 
Manor House, Mussoorie, U. P., 
India. Now one of the largest and 
most important of the Colleges for 
Europeans in India, St. 6 
College, Manor House, Mussoorie, 
like other unendowed institutions, 
took years to realize its present 


stately ions. Principal after 
Princij ce contributed his 
uota to the 


work of Progress jand, 

tl to their efforts, the College, 
although it is still far from being 
completed, can boast of being the 
largest educational establishment in 
Mussoorie. The College, which is 
under the ee of His Lordship 
the Most Reverend Dr. Gentilli, o.c., 
Archbishop of Agra, was founded as 
far back as 1854, by Bishop Persioo, 
The Rev. Father Bi was the 
first Principat of Manor House, which 
was in those early days nothing more 
than a bungalow, The Capuchin 
Fathers, Brady, Mackin, Idephon- 
sus, Amelius, Lewis, Julius, and 
Doogan were the Prindpas, in order 
of time, down to es late as 1893, 
when the reins of government were 
transferred to the Patrician Brothers, 
under whose able guidance the 
Institution has ever since. 
It would not be in keeping with 
the scope of this article to enter 
into details concerning the labours of 
the many Principals that have guided 
the destinies of Manor House ever 
since its humble beginnings. We 
feel bound, however, to pay the last 
of the Capuchin Principals, the Rev. 
James Doogan, more than a passing 
tribute. This great Irishman, deep- 


ly revered and beloved by all old 
asories, ded great things for 
Manor House, But though he sleeps 
among the mountains in far Chak- 
rata," Doogan's School, ”” that 
standing memorial of his zeal and of 
his love, will not iet him die; 
and Manorites shall ever cherish his 
memory as dear to them as their 

very heart-strings. 
Ihe present worthy Principal, the 
Very Rev. M. Haverty, 0.6, resem- 
in 





bles. his illustrious 
many respects ; but the living are 
enemies to praise, so we refrain. 


Perched on an isolated spur, mid- 

way between Rajpur, the gate to 
‘Mussoorie, and Mussoorie Station, the 
climate of which is perfect, the 
College is, for educational purposes, 
ideally situated. Remote from ‘‘ the 
madding crowd's ignoble strife, "” 
the student can “sit and think’ 
at peace. The capacious recreation 
grounds in the College estate, and the 
number and variety of the games in- 
dulgedin, guarantee the desideratum: 
mens sana in corpore sano, The 
College can comfortably accommo- 
date ahout 200 boarders; and the 
average attendance Suni Ibe acade- 
mile yet ws rarely below figures; 
besides several day scholars whose 
friends reside in the station. 

As it would be tedious to enter 
into — minutie the 
College structure, a few general 
items must suffice. Each oT the 
various departments has its allotted 
study-ball and classrooms, Three 
large airy dormitories accommodate 
the boarders; many of the senior 
students enjoy separate rooms. The 
Aula Mauma, which serves as an 
ambulactum during the hot and 
rainy seasons, has a stage attached 
to it, where the College theatricals 
are held, and where from time to 
time lectares and entertainments 
are given by members of the staff, 
and ns visiting Mussoorie. 
AS a tata crude sketch, fur- 
ther information may be had in the 
College prospectuses, and in the 
Manor House Xmas Annual which 
is composed, for the most part, by 
old Manorites, and hy the stedents 
themselves. 

The staff, which is large and 
thoroughly efficient, is composed of 
men most of whom are directly 
out from Home. Men that graduate 
m Europe conduct the College 
special departments, 
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For an Indian career, St. George's 
College offers to the public all 
that may be required. It is an old- 
established school, and has given 
proof of being a first class education- 
a] mstitution. The curriculum is 
arranged so as to include the te- 

yairements of the various ages, 

irom the toddler of four summers 
to the young gentleman out of his 
teens. Students are prepared for 
Government standards, Forest, Sur- 
vey, Police, Opium, F.A. and 
the Entrances of the Calcutta and 
the Allahabad Universities, Superior 
Grade Accounts, Fourth Grade Ac- 
counts, and the Roorkee Upper 
Subordinate and Engineering Exam- 
inations. Students are also prepared 
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for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Entrances, the Dublin University 
Entrance, the City and Guild of 
London Technical Entrance 
Examination, Entrance, Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, Superior Grade 
Police, Home Examinations, Army 
Preliminary, University, and Pre- 
paratory Civil Service Examinations, 

These advantages ate open to 
European students of every denom- 
ination, in i ion of a 
moderate payment. The diet of 
the College is very good, and there 
isplenty of it. 

very attention is paid to the 
morals of the pupils. Everywhere 
the mottoes, “‘oirius e iabor'? 
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and “Jabor omnia vincil,’” stare 
them in the face, and proclaim the 
sacredness of virtue and of mani 
toil. The aim of the institution is 
to so fashion and mould the charac- 
ters of its numerous alumni that 
they may hereafter become good 
Chnstians and useful members 
of society. The means resorted to, 
to secure these noble ends is not 
severity, but kmdness. The relt- 
gion of the Protestant pupils is not 
interfered with. They say their 
prayers apart from the Cathatic 
pup: 

The hygiene of the College is 
scrupulously attended to, and, as 
a result, the annual medical reports 
of the doctor in charge—usually the 
Givil Surgeon of the station—are 
most satisfactory. Two qualified 
matrons are always in attendance 
to administer to the comforts of 
all, and to see that the household 
affairs are properly attended to 
in the various departments, 

The games include cricket, foot- 
ball, hockey, and tennis; and it is 
notorious that St. George's secures 
the lion’s share at the annual ath- 
letic sports held in Mussoorie, 
Volunteering 1s a specialty with 
Manontes, and the results up to 
date may compare favourably with 
those of any other institution in 
India. For instance, St. George's 
has secured the All India Cadet Chal- 
lenge Cup, which was competed for, 
for the first time m 1905, 

Tt would be difficult to esti. 
mate the value of the work done by 
St. George’s College for the Anglo- 
Indran. But he “approciates the 
worth of its labours in his behalf, 
and its brillant results, and always 
loves to style himself ‘An old 
Manorite. 

The College, which 1s affiliated 
to the Calcutta and Allahabad 
Universities, receives annually a 
large Government grant. 

Tt reopens rst March (roth January 
for College Department) and closes 
on the 15th December each year, 


Rev. EDWARD MONTAGU 
WHEELER, ™.4, was bom at 
Cawnpore in'1868, and is a grandson 
of the late Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea, 
CLE., DL. He was educated at 
La Martiniére, Calcutta, St. Paul’s 
School, Darjechng, and Presidency 
College, Caicutta, from which last- 
named College he graduated in 1886, 


ayn 


obtaining a double first class. He 
proreeded to M.A. mn 1889, obtain- 
ng a First Class and a University 
Gold Medal. In 1891 he won the 
Premchand Roychand Studentship 
of Caleutta University, and was 
Mouat medallist for the year 
He was tutor of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, from 1886 to 1898, Assis- 
tant Professor of Philosophy at 
Hughli College from 1890 to 1892, 
Professor of English Literature and 
Philosophy at Bangahasi College, 
Calcutta, from 1899 to 1905, Head 
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Master of Calcutta Free School 
during 1905, and early in 1907 was 
appointed Principal of Krishnath 
College, Berhampore, Bengal, which 
post he still holds. "He is a Mani- 
cipal Commissioner of the Berham- 

re Municipality, President of the 
local Water-Works Committee, and 
Honorary Organiser of Credit 
Co-operative Societies in the Dis- 
trict of Murshidabad. He has 
been a Fellow of Calcutta Uni- 
versity since 1896, and was a 
member of the Provisional 
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Syndicate elected under the new 
University egnations He was 
ordained Deacon in 1898, and served 
for some time as Assistant Curate at 
St. Thomas's Church, Free School 
Street, Calcutta, He has also served 
a term as Honorary Magistrate at 
Sealdah. He acted for some time 
as Honorary Secretary of the 


Calcutta University “ Teachers’ 
Association, which he helped to 
found. 


Mr. Wheeler married his cousin 
Miss Jrene Sells, in 1905, 


The Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce. 





The late Mr. W. B. Wisuart. 


Tae rise of Cawnpore to its present postion of 
importance as a great centre of manufacturing indas- 
tries dates from nearly 50 years ago. Trade may be 
said to have had its beginnings in the interchange of 
merchandise between the North-Western Provinces and 
the then independent kingdom of Oudh, The creation 
of a military cantonment led to a considerable exten- 
sion of the town, and largely helped to augment the 
population by drawing to it the large train of followers, 
caterers and motley hangers-on that invariably settle 
down in a garrison town, 

But the chief factor which operated in developing 
Cawnpore (itself in the midst of the fertile 
Junna Doab) into a great centre for the collection 
and distribution of the trade of the North-Western 
Provinces has been the establishment of throt 
unbroken railway communication with Bet and, 
later, with Bombay. The result of the bridging of the 
Jumna at Allahabad was to divert to Cawnpore the 
large traffic in country produce and imported goods, 
which had formerly been transported, through various 
towns on the Ganges and Jumna, to and from Mirzapore, 
then in its heyday of prosperity. Under these changed 
conditions, many of the wealthy merchants and 
mahajans of Mirzapore and other towns on the Ganges 
and Jumna opened out branch establishments at, or 
tran theic whole business to, Cawnpore; they 
in turn being followed by a contingent of petty 





dealen, cealtsan, rere jaa the like, who 
contribute so largely to the making up of bi la 
tions in Indian ‘tons aa PPE 

A farther stimulus was given to commercial progress 
by the strong demand that suddenly arose for cotton 
from countries other than the United States, on the 
outbreak of the War of Secession in that country and 
the blockading of the Southera ports ; and out of which 
grew not only the present large export trade of India 
sn cotton, but the invaluable indigenous steam cotton 
weaving and spinning industry. 

The mercantile and industrial importance of Cawa- 
pote was subsequently greatly enhanced by the five great 
railway systems which now converge on it—the East 
Indian Railway, O. & R. Railway and the Bengal and 


and North-Western Railway from the East and North, and 


the B. B, andC. I. andG. 1. P. Lines irom the West and 
South. 


The manefactuting enterprise of Cawapore may be 
said to have been inaugurated by the erection of the Cov. 
ernment Harness and Saddlery Factory (now ruled by 
Major E. S. Forrestier Walker); this site having been se- 
lected for its central positionas a market for ‘obtaining raw 
materials, and for its abuadant supply of cheap labour 
available in the large chamar population of the district, 

Tis industries comprise leather manufactures, 
cotton, wool, sugar, flour, brushes, cotton ginning, and 
engineering shops and foundries, 
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Tt has been the fortunate lot of Cawnpore to rank 
as the first city outside the Presidency towns to secure 
the amenities of electric tramways and lighting, the 
Indian Electric Supply and Traction Co., Ld., which 
was launched in London in 1905, having obtained 
roncessions from the local authorites for a tramway 
system combined with a lighting and power supply 
scheme, The Company have for their local agents the 
old established house of Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce was 
organized at a prekminary meeting of local merchants 
held on the 12th September 1888, and the first general 
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McRobert, who has filled the chair for seven years, 
and Mr. SM. Johnson and Mr. T.E. Strachey have 
each officiated during one session, 

Mr. W. B. Wishart retained the office of Secretary 
until his death in 1904, and was succeeded by the 
present Secretary, Mr. A. B. Shakespear, who had previ- 
ously held the office of Assistant Secretary, which has 
now devolved on Mr. A. D. Pickford. 

Mr. Wishart had held his appointment continuously 
since the foundation of the Chamber, fiteen years previ- 
ously, and had exerted an important influence in extend- 
ing and developing the usefulness of the Chamber for 


ease ow 


AN 
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‘Cuamase oF Commence PREMises, 


meeting took place on ayth January 1889, Mr. W. E. 
Cooper (now Sir Wilham Cooper. Ké., c:.e.) occupied 
the chair, delivered, Me tnate ial address, and was elect- 
cd as President, Mr. A. S. B. Chapman being elected 
Vice-President, Messrs. J. Harwood, A. McRobert, J. 
Tate and E.C. Ball, as members of the Committee, 
und the late Mr. W. B. Wishart, Secretary. 
The Chamber was inaugurated with a membership 
of 22, which has now been increased to 49, 
it W. Cooper was President of the Chamber for 
nine years, and was succeeded by the Hon’ble Mr. A. 


the advancement and promotion of the metcantile in- 
terests of Upper India, and in earning for the Chamber 
the confidence of Government as an adviser on commer- 
cial matters. 

As a matk of the Committee's appreciation of 
Mr. Wishart’s services to the Chamber, it has been 
arranged to place his portrait in the Chamber's Hall, so 
that his memory will be kept green. 

In 18qq the new building of the Chamber was 
completed ; the necessary sum of money having been 
raised by contributions. 
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As to the work done by the Chamber, space will 
not admit of more than 2 brief outline, and the follow- 
ing are some of the more important matters which 
have engaged its special attention. 

: schemes for an improved water-supply and 
improved drainage in Cawnpore ; the former has been 
completed, the latter only partially carried out. The 
Chamber has, since its formation, taken a keen interest 
in atl measures tending to promote the health of the 
cities of these provinces. 

The Chamber has systematically opposed all 
oppressive forms of taxation. It has been the means 
of introducing into Cawnpore the ‘terminal tax”’ in 
substitution of Octroi, a light cess of from i{ to % 
annas per mannd on the trade of the town, which has 
provided ways and means for the financing and mainte- 
nance of the Drainage and Water-Works schemes. 
The practice of levying income-tax on profitson consign- 
ments in India has also been condemned ; and the 
Chamber has urged the reconsideration of the whole 
question of the continuance of the income-tax. The 
excise duty on locally mill-manufactured piece-goods 
has been protested against. A firm stand has been 
made against unnecessary and uncalled-for restrictions 
being placed on factory labour. The Chamber has 
steadfastly advocated that greater measure of State 
encouragement be extended to private enterprise, by 
Government relying less on the Stores Department of 
the India Office and by curtailing the competition of 
ra ob d to railway develo 

ital policy in regard to railway development 
has heen advocated, and also the prosecution of the 
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following projecis:—The linking up of the narrow- 
gauge systems of railway, east and west, and in this 
connection the bridging of the Gogra and Kosi rivers ; 
access to Calcutta for the metre-gauge; the opening 
out of the Palamow and Daltonguni coalfield, and 
direct. broad-gauge railway commenication between 
Calcutta and Karachi. 

The Chamber has also heen particularly identified 
with the following questions :—The re-imposition of the 
cotton import duties; the undue disparity between 
Owner’s risk and Railway risk rates of freight on 
railways. In the matter of Currency it has been 
maintained that Government should accept the principle 
of making currency notes as far as possible, and gold 
and silver coin absolutely, freely interchangeable, 

The Chamber has also been instramental in obtain- 
ing large reductions in coal freights from Benga! to the 
Upper Provinces ; and has helped in securing further 
concessions in the Postal and Telegraphic services, 
foreign and inland, 


THE OBJECTS OF THE CHAMBER, 


The chief aims and duties of the Chamber are to 
promote and pote: the general commercial interests 
‘of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; to encourage 
a friendly feeting and unanimity among mercantil 
‘men on all subjects involving their common good ; to 
act as a medium of communication with Goverument ; 
and to receive references from, and arbitrate between, 
parties willing to abide by the decision of the Chamber, 
ete,, ete. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM, AND IMPORTS INTO, CAWNPORE BY RAIL FROM 1894 TO 1905. 
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The Tea Industry of India: 


Tr was in 1780, when Warren 
Hastings was Governor-General, 
that Colonel Kyd, one of the ear- 
liest of Indian botanists, first plant- 
ed tea seeds in the garden of his 
house near Calcutta. The exist 
ence of the indigenous plant in 
India was then unknown. Colonel 
Kyd received his seed from China, 
Tt was brought to him by the East 
India Company’s vessels plying 
between Calcutta and Canton. 
The Company had determined, at 
the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, to make some experiments 
in tea cultivation in India, These 
experiments they entrusted to Col- 
onel Kd ‘Under his care the 
bushes flourished, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable climate, He te- 

ted the results to Sir Joseph 

janks, who prepared a memoran- 
dum on the subject for the Gover- 
nor-General. Sir Joseph suggested 
that the cultivation of tea should 
be seriously undertaken; and he 
mentioned Behar and Kuch Behar 
as districts where the bushes would 
be likely to thrive. From China in 
1793 he sent plants and seeds to 
Galeutta, But the political difi- 
culties which arose about that time 
kept the question in the back- 
ground; and no immediate steps 
were taken to put his ideas into 
ractice. There seems however to 
ave been a feeling that am indigen- 
lant existed in the country. 
ide definitely who actually 
discovered it is not easy. The 
records are conflicting : Oey have 
given rise to controversy ; and opin- 
{ons differ. What is clear is that 
between 1819 and 1825 the dis- 
covery was made. By some it is 
attributed to David Scott, who 
was the first Agent to the Govemnor- 
General in Assam. By others to 
one of the two brothers Bruce, who 
were Scott’s contemporaries. In 
1824, on the breaking out of the 
Burma War, C. A. Broce was ap- 

33 


ous 


Its Rise and Progress. 


pointed by Scott to the command 
of a division of gunboats. His com- 
mand was in Sadiya; and while 
there he nese ‘to have sent 
specimens of the tea plant to Scott. 
saben stated that he 
previously informed 
his brother—Major R. ieee 
the existence of the plant, On the 
other hand, it is asserted that Scott 
had sent specimens to Calcutta as 
early as 1821. There is doubt as to 
whether Scott was himself in Assam 
proper prior to 1824. On the other 
hand, it is an admitted fact that 
the Society of Arts awarded a medal 
to C. A. Bruce as being the 
wisi he edt aly ogo 
whe! it to 
the Bruces or to Scott, the fact 
remains that no immediate practical 
use was made of the discovery. The 
Scientific Adviser to Government at 
the time was Dr. Wallich, the Super- 
intendent of the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. To him the plants and 
seeds were sent. But he was—as 
he afterwards admitted—sceptical as 
to whether the Assam shrub was 
really a Thea, He ised it as 
a Camellia ; but beyond that he was 
not prepared to go. 

In due course Captain Jenkins 
succeeded Scott in the Commission- 
ership of Assam. Jenkins is believ- 
ed to have been previously interes- 
ted in the tea question. He made 
investigations ; and, aided by Lieut. 
Charlton, he re-discovered the plant. 
He forwarded botanical specimens 
to Wallich, who at a meeting of the 
Caleutta Horticultural Society held 
in December 1834, acknowl 
that the plant was a genuine Thea, 
‘This was practically ten years after 


afte 
the original discovery by Scott and 
the ‘Bes, Tord Wits ‘Ben 


connection, and were naturally anx- 
ious to obtain a new source of 
supply. Consequently théy drew 
Lord ‘William Bentinck's attention 
to, the importanee of introducing 
tei cultivation into India; an 
he announced his determinatiun to 
do everything possible to acclima- 
tise the best types of China plants. 
On the 24th January 1834 he ap- 
pointed a “Committee for the 
“purpose of submitting a plan for 
“the accomplishment of the intro- 
“duction of tea culture in India, 
“and for the superintendence of its 
“exeeution.” The Committee deputed 
G, J. Gordon, their Secretary, to 
China to investigate and to 
back specimens, But soon after his 
departure they learned of the re- 
discovery of the Assam plant by 
Jenkins and Charlton. They hastily 
recalled Gordon, but subsequently 
changed their minds, and depute 
him to China a second time. In 
order that the Assam saeovesy 
might be thoroughly investigated, 
the Governor-General appointed 
Drs. Wallich, McClelland and 
Griffiths as a Commission to report 
upon it. The three travelied through 
Assam, and they agreed that a 
wine Thea had at last been 
ound. But they regarded it as a 
degenerated plant, and they recom 
mended the importation of the cul- 
tivated species from China. The! 
also reiterated the opinion—whi 
ad been previously expressed by 
other scientists—that the outermost 
ridges of the Western Himalayas 
would be the most suitable distriets 
for tea cultivation, Dr. Wallich 
seems to have maintoined this 
opinion, but the claims of Assam 
were eventually reeognised by 
McClelland and Griffiths. Gordon 
brought plants and seeds with him 
on bys return from China. 


had seeds were raised in the Calcutta 
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sent, some to Assam, some 
to the Himalayan localities, and 
some to Madras. In the first and 
last named districts, the experiments 
were unsuccessful, But in the 
meantime other experiments in the 
caltivation of the indigenous plant 
had been initiated in Assam by 
Captain Jenkins. These were 
fostered by Dr. Grifiths, and 


eventually samples of genuine 
Agsam tea were produced. In 
1839 the Assam Company was 


formed ta London, with a capital 
of nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling. It was by no means 
successful at first. For about ten 
years most of its experiments seem 
to have ended in disaster. In 
fact, at one time it was on the 
iqui But gradually it 
position, Its me- 
thods of cultivation and manufac- 
ture were reformed; and by about 
1852 it began gradually to enter 
upon an era of prosperity. In the 
meantime other gardens were being 
opened out in ail directions. By 
1854 the experts of Indian tea to 
the United Kingdom amounted to 
250,000 ff, In the following year 
te indigenous plant was discover- 
edin and in 1856 Mahomed 
‘Warish found it in South Sylhet. 
The Jorebaut Company—a ‘most 
successful undertaking—was con- 
stituted in 3858. And from that 
date the tea industry of Assam 
may be said to have been faitly 
established. 

It is now necessary to turn to 
those Himalayan localities, the 
claims of which as Prospective 
toa-growing areas had been urged 
4 strongly by Dr. Wallich. 
has been already indicated, the 
balance of opinion in the early 
days of Indian tea favoured the 
Himalayas. Not Wallich only, 
but other scientists—Royle, Super- 
intendent of the Government Gar- 
dens at Saharanpur, and Falconer 
his successor for instance—were 
inclined to that view. Their anti- 
cipations were not realited, although 
it is not untrue thet the China 
varieties do flourish in the coo! 
hill climate, Naturally, it was not 
foreseen that the strongly flavour- 
ed Assam indigenous teas would 
become Popular with the consumer. 
There is therefore nothing surpris. 
ing in the endeavour of the Gov- 
ernment to produce teas precisely 
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similar to those i 
the United Kis 
Reference has 


into 
China, 
made to Gor- 


“Apparently these 
plants did not suffice, for a further 
supply was calle for. To obtain 
it Mr. Robert Fortune was depa- 
ted by the Government to China 
in 18 He returned to Calcutta 
in 1851, with a large quantity of 


end snd presto 20,000 plants, 
While in China he had eat 
methods of cultivation and manu- 
facture. On his return he visited 
Dehra Dun and the Kangra Valley, 
and reported upon the plantations 
there. His report was unfavour- 
able. The Government was dis- 
appointed at the non-success of 
their efforts; and, but for the per- 
sistency of Dr. Jameson, who had 
succeeded Falconer at the Saharan- 
pur gardens, they would have ter- 
minated their ‘experiments, For 
it was just about this time that 
the affairs of the Assam Company 
were at the lowest ebb; and the 
pregeeets of tea cultivation in 
India _were indeed. But 
ia ra Fitted Kangra in 
1852, He permitted experi- 
ments to be extended by the call 
vation of Holta; and he allowed 
Fortune to ea second 
mistion to China. On his a 
fortune again reported on the 
Kangra and Dehra Dun gardens; 
and ee ee to admit that 
some previous strictures 
were not justified. In fact, he now 
went so far as to say that he had 
not see better plantations in China. 
Nevertheless he still criticised, and 
for some time a somewhat acri- 
monious controversy proceeded 
between him and Jameson, To 
follow it is not now . But 
it was probably not without its 
value, for it ‘contributed— 
as did most of the disputes con- 
ceming tea—to precision 
of investigation, and hence ulti. 
mately to better methods of 
cultivation and manufacture. 


tract the attention of iy 
tet and spouaton both iB 
ic Ghd Wat was in popes and 
ican far was in progress 
fortunes were being made ‘with 
unexampled rapidity in India. 
The success of the Assam and Jore- 
haut Companies, and of a few pri- 
vate gardens, enabled exaggerated 
pictures to be drawn of pe 
pects before concerns with large 
capital. Land was recklessly taken 
up. Companies were hastily 
formed. Almost every day saw 
the constitution of a new company 
in Calcutta. Shares rose to an 
extravagant premium, Land was 
easily obtained by speculators ; for 
the stringent waste land rules in- 
troduced by Government in 1854 
were to a certain extent relaxed 
in 186t. Some of the promoters 
endeavoured to clear and cultivate 
the land. But in many cases large 
clearances were made without any 
adequate provision for labour. In 
others there was not even an at- 
tempt at cultivation. Enterpris: 
ing promoters found it to be more 
profitable to persuade 
to invest in gardens which did not 
exist. As for example in Now. 
5, where the manager for a 
don speculator was instructed 
by the latter to clear and plant a 
certain area of waste land for deli- 
reo, to a Company to whom it 
had been sold as a tea garden, 
The inevitable ing Kipaed of all this 
wild excitement followed speedily. 
By 1866 the bogus Companies were 


generally collapsing. A strong 
reaction against tea set in. Share- 
holders sold out in frantic haste. 


The maniz was succeeded by @ 

ic. Shares which hed ‘2 
forced up to a heavy premium fell 
to nominal values. In fact, the 
crisis became so acute that in 1868 
the Government appointed a Com- 
mission to enquire into the state 
of the industry. The report of 
the Commission showed that the 
older gardens were generally 
flourishing. That is to say, in 
those cases where they had not 
been damaged by the influence of 
promoters, But as regards several 
of the new concerns, the Commis. 
sion intimated that in the general 
interest they should be wound up, 
From this period the crisis passed 
slowly away. That a severe blow 

d been dealt to the industry 


was evident ; and considerable time 
elapsed before confidence was res- 
tored. But there was a gradual 
improvement; and by 1870 several 
new and i altimately Prosperous con- 
cerus—the Brahmaputra Tea Co., 
Ld, and the Scottish Assam Tea 
Co,, La., among them—had been 
formed. 
In the meantime production had 
advancing, despite the de- 
pression. From’ 1,600,000 ft, in 
1862, the crop reached 8} millions 
in 1869; and 2070 it had risen 
013,300,000 ress 
which had been made in the difer. 
ent districts is well illustrated by 
the proportion which each of them 
contributed to this total. From 
Asam, ie, the Brabmaputn Vale, 
400,000 ‘th were derived; from 
Cathar -_ Sylhet fine i 
from Darjeeling, Kurseong, the 
Terai and the Dooars 1,700,000 fb; 
and from Kumaon, Kangra, and 
Dehra Dun 600,000 ft, Thus 
after about eenty years the Hima- 
layan districts, of which so much 
was at one time expected, did not 
yea a crop of a million pounds. 
‘rom 1870 to the nt time the 
of the industry, so far as 
reduction i ‘is concerned, | hasbeen 
rapid. By 1880 an area of 208,492 
acres was cultivated; and 
the total yield was 41,925,025 th. 
Ten years later the cultivated area 
reached 344,827 acres; and the 
yield 112,036,406. tb, The suc- 
ceeding decade witnessed an even 
swifter advance. For by 1900 the 
area extended over 522,487 acres; 
and the production aggregated 
460,064 5, The latest 
those for 1906—show that the area 


now under cultivation is 529,995 
acres; and that the oat Ska po 


is 240,849,894 Tb. Assam is, of 
i rot fet ‘the most important 
af the producing districts” With 
a cultivated area of 340.482 acres 
and a yield of 162,468,034, 
she is easily first Jalpaiguri 
follows with an area of 83.347 
acres and a yield of 44,602,885 1. 
These two distriets have been 
recently placed under one adminis- 
tration, a8 a consequence of the 
creation of the Province of Eastern 
Bengaland Assam. In other words, 
the new Province is responsible for 
the production and manufacture of 
more thrn 5 per ent ofthe total 
Indian erop. This fact is 2 striking 
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commentary on the beliefentertain- 
ed by the Fi pioneers of the industry 
that tea eould not be grown on the 
plains, The of eulti- 
vation in Southern India has been 
marked, since it was  commen- 
about years ago 
in Travancore Cochin; and 
the yield now resehes the’ very 
respectable figure of 14% mila 
Of oat the Indian tea districts the 
Himalayan districts in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab have 
exhibited re ast tendency to 
ansion. At t time 
a eee 
returned a8 17,522 acres ; and their 
production at a ser oy Ys. But 
as a large number of the gardens 
are of very small extent, and are 
in the hands of native cultivators, 
these = gues may not be absolutely 
reliable. 
It has been already remarked 
, te. Uni Kingdom has al- 
hei, market 
for Modi tea. there- 
fess, it py pepe tonne ‘to trace 


ogress of the drink- 
= ie ‘oye What 


seems to be the earliest record of 
the importation of tea from China 
into is an entry in the 
pos tt India y pany 
in June 1 @ present of 2 
2 02. of thea hat ving ‘ben, made to 
the King (ose 1. Phe price 
was 40 shillings per tb, Two 
later the Company made His Majes- 
ty a further present of 22f 1 at 
0 shillings @ pound. By 1677 
the Company seem to have se- 
oi a ly for commercial 
ices eet fom 
Bee ee mi dey Os Hs stilling 
jeavy import duty of § shillings per 
med and § er cota no 
vas eed” 1689, Naturally 
it discouraged consumption, But 
nevertheless in 1703 the imports 
amounted to 105,000 fb; and the 
price bad dropped to 16 shillings. 
From 1710 to ue the Company i. 
sales aggregated 750,219,016 
valued at {1 Of this 
quantity aout 116 mils, were re- 


te fy of tea consumed 
bate quant tea consumet 
in the ted Kingdom is recorded 
bed Sanat 3; in 1820 it 

25) tb; in 1830, 


ea A _ 1840, 3u776,000 
3 in 


51,000,000 Ib: 
1860, vs Bot which a 
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very small proportion a pba: 
bly Indian. At arog ak 
in ie history of tea the Eine 
ry obtained from the Brit- 
ent the ths ght ob to be the 
se vilege they 
enjoyed for aoe one Chundied and 
eighty years, it being abolished as 
late as 1853, 

One of the most striking features 
in the history of the Indian tea 
industry is the gradual displacement 
of China tea by Indian in the 
United Kingdom, In 1866 China 
tea represented 96 per cent, of the 
total consumption, and Indian 


tea the remaining 4 per cent. From. 
that time to he nt the Indian 
Proportion has been steadily in- 


creasing. In 1870 it rose to 
IX per cent, and thence to 28 
cent. in 1880; to 52 per cent. 
in 1890; and to 59 ont. 
in 1906, Ceylon teas dist made 
their’ appearance on the ‘nies 
market in 1883, Of the total 
consumption {bey then represented 
one per cent. In ten years 


to. sr, at rene 
Which tare it still stands, As 


actual weight, tet imy 
of Chin tea ope aaine 
wel after ats hp Tn ta that ye ie 


126,340,000 TS, They have ine 
so far contracted that in h 904 4 they 
did not much 


Andeven before soya china tea failed 
to keep abreast of the 
propor From the overwi 


tion of 96 per cent. in 1866, 
y fell to 83 per cent, in 1876, By 
1886 it reached 49 per cents hy 
7896, 1x per cent; in xgor it 
totiched a8 low 36 7 per cent. and 
by 1906 it had still further declined 
to about 3 per one inary 
These are ext figures, 
furnish sencaive ‘testi- 


mn the 

ya the energy with which 
Todida and ¢ lon tea proprietors 
have pushes product, They 


are of eat also as showing how 
the British public gradually te. 
alised the superiority of Indian 
teas over Chinese, The capture 
of the British market has been 
indeed a great triumph for the 
British planter. But like most 
victories it has entailed a sacrifice. 
As the consumption of Indian 
and Ceylon tea has gone on increas- 
ing, the av e hes continued 
total in 38 ix—when the con- 
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sumption of Indian tea in the 
United Kingdom was just over 
481 million th—the average whole- 
Sale price was 1s. 5d. per TB, By 
régx this had dropped to roid; by 
Igor it had reached 74d.; ‘but 
during the last year {1906-07}, for 
which partieulats are aveilable, it 
had risen to 883d. per tb. Many 
causes have contributed to the 
fall which these figures exhibit. 
In a keen competition for a 
market, prices naturally decline, be- 
cause the te supply from 
th» different competitors tends to 
exceed the demand. This has been 
the case as regards tea in the United 
Kingdom. At first sight the ob- 
vious remedy would seem to be to 
diminish supplies; in other words, 
to produce less. But to control 
duction, except perhaps on the 
‘rust or Combine principle, is 
practically icpossirle: and such a 
principle” would not be likely to 
commend itself to Indian tea pro- 
ietors. Moreover, it must not 
forgotten that it has been by 
oducing so freely that India and 
Eeylon 








ave ousted China. For 
it Is very doubtful if even superior 
ity of quality would have triumph- 
ad except for the fall in price which 
the so-called ‘* over-production '” 
entailed, The diminution in the 
value of silver has also greatly in- 
fluenced the production and price 
of tea. The fuct that the bulk of 
the produce of Indian gardens was 
sold in a country with a gold cur- 
rency, and was produced in a 
country with a depreciating silver 
currency, undoubtedly tended to 
stimulate production. As the price 
of silver declined, more rupees 
could be bought with the same 
quantity of gold; and cultivation 
consequently became cheaper. But 
the Indian Mints were closed in 
1893; and the value of the rupee 
was subsequently fixed by legis- 
lation at 1s. 4d., the fifteenth part 
of a sovereign. Stability of ex- 
change was secured, and the coun- 
try generally has no doubt derived 
much advantage therefrom. But 
tea proprietors suffered as soon as 
the mew gardens—which a depre- 
ciating rupee had tempted them to 
open—canie into bearing. For 
while prices in the United Ringdom 
were tending to fall, the cast of 
production was at once consider. 
ably increased. Another indirectly 
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adverse result of the currency 

legislation was that producers in 

China continued to work on a 

Sree silver basis, thus having an 

advantage over their Indian com- 
titors. 

Bat little need be said of the 
import duty, which has always 
been levied upon tea in the United 
Kingdom. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century it stood at 
about 3s. per tb. It was gradually 
reduced, until it reached 4d. in 1890. 
At that figure it remained until 
the occurrence of the South Afri- 
can War. It was then enhanced 
to 6d., and again in 1903 to 8d. 
Tn Apnl 1905 it was however put 
back to 6d., after a most vigorous 
agitation both in England and India 
by the tea industry; and in the 
following year it was reduced to sd. 
at which it now stands. Thereisno 
necessity to deal with the effect of 
the duty on consumption. An im- 
port duty is really an addition to 
the price of an article; and an 
enhancement of it naturally tends 
to raise the price, and so to diminish 
consumption. At least it should 
do so theoretically, although in 
sv complicated a trade as the 
tea trade it is difficult to follow 
the precise effects ot a variation 
‘of two pence per* it the 
broad fact remains that as the duty 
was gradually lowered during the 
nineteenth century, the consump- 
tion of tea in Great Britain pro- 
gressively increased. It is a fair 
argument therefore to say, as tea 
producers do say, that if the duty 
‘were gradually reduced and ultimate- 
Iy abolished, the consumption per 
head of the population would still 





further develop. 
Tt bas been already pointed out 
that the United Kingdom has al- 


ways been the principal market 
for Indian teas. The fact that 
production has to a certain extent 
outstripped demand has been also 
mentioned; and the difficulty of 
controlling production has ‘been 
touched upon. Bat if supplies 
cannot be, or ought not to be, 
diminished, there is mo reason 
why the demand in countries 
other than the United Kingdom 
should not be stimulated. And so 
to stimulate foreign markets has 
been for ee twelve years 
past one of the primary objects 
of both Indian and Ceylon pro- 


ducers. It is undeniable that 
Ceylon has taken the lead. About 
thirteen years ago the island plan- 
ters induced their Government to 
impose a small tax on all teas 
exported, The proceeds of the 
tax were made over to a Committee 
of planters to be expended in adver- 
tising and subsidising Ceylon teas 
in foreign countries. The experi- 
ment succeeded ; and with the funds 
thus placed in their hands the 
“Thirty Committee’’—as the execu- 
tive body is styled—have pushed 
Ceylon tea throughout the civilised 
world. In 1894 the quantity 
taken by foreign countries was only 
14} mil. tb, Tn 1904 {it was nearly 86 
mil, 16, and by 2906 it bad in- 
creased to about 38} mi. tb, On 
the other hand, the quantity sent to 
London in 1894 was714 mils; in 1904 
it was somewhat less than 79} mils, 
and in 1906 it wasabout 92 mils, 
These figures show that ‘Ceylon 
has lary y succeeded in its efforts 
to control supplies to the United 
Kingdom by fostering the foreign 
demand, 

India has not been quite so 
successful, Indian producers were 
unable to obtain the imposition of @ 
tax until 1903. For ten years 
previously they had contributed to 
a voluntary Ievy. But the sum 
thus raised annually was very much 
below that derived from the Ceylon 
tax. Consequently, Indian efforts 
in foreign markets have been, until 
quite recently, less extensive and 
less persistent. Nevertheless they 
have not been without result. 

ess has been made ; and now 
that the cess—as the tax is termed 
—is in force, greater developments 
may be anticipated. In 1894 
about 14 mil. Ib of Indian tea 
were sent to foreign countries; in 
1904 nearly 57 mails.; and in 1906 the 
total had mcreased to close y| 
mils. On the other hand, Indian 
imports into the United Kingdom 
stood at 117 mils. in 1894; had risen 
to 155 mils. in 1904; and to 159¢ 
mils. in 1906. 

The growth of the foreign demand 
has been accompanied by the devel- 
opment of Calcutta as a distribut- 
ing centre. As transport has been 

mmickened and cheapened, the ten- 
Eney tas been for foreign consumers 
to buy in Calcutta rather than in 
London. The Calcutta market -has 
in consequence now reached respect- 





able proportions, and every year 
witnesses a further growth. One 
quite remarkable feature of the 
last few years has been a great 
transference of the Russian trade 
from London to Calcutta. And 
not only has the trade been thus 
shifted, but it has tly in- 
creased in volume. Direct ex- 
ports to other countries are also 
developing. ; 
Tt may be interesting to mention 
the amount of capital invested 
in Indian tea, To obtain exact 
particulars is not easy, as a 
considerable area is still controlled 
by private owners. But the official 
returns of Joint Stock Companies 
show that at the present time 
the invested capital aggregates 
Rs. 22 crores. Of the companies re- 
gistered in India fifty-three declared 
dividends amounting to 6°3 percent. 
on their aggregate capital im_ 1906. 
In the preceding year the dividends 
declared by the same filty-three 
companies aggregate 5°6 per cent. 
Sixty-eight elh companies with 
a total capital of 1,480 lakhs of 
rupees declared dividends amount- 
ing to 3'8 per cent. in the year 
1904, ond to 4 per cent in 1905. 
No account of the Indian tea 
industry would be complete with- 
outa reference to the question of 
the supply of labour. From the 
earliest days of tea planting in 
Assam there have been difficulties 
in obtaining a sufficient labour- 
force, In the Himalayan districts 
the gardens are, gen 
worked with local labour. 
in Assam, and in the plains of 
Bengal, ali tea is cultivated and 
manufactured by imported labour, 
‘The Assamese are not, as a rule, 
a labouring people ; and the abori- 
ginal inhabitants ‘of the Dogars 
~ the chief Bengal plains district— 
have retreated before civilisation. 
There is very little tendency on 
the part of the people of India 
to move voluntarily from one 
rt of the country to another. 
Emigration ‘to Assam bas therefore 
been almost entirely of the assisted 
order. It has necessitated recruit- 
ment, and a system of transport, 
Legislation to prevent abuses in 
the recruiting districts, and on the 
journey, was first attempted by 
‘the Government of Bengal in 1863. 
The Act then passed was subse- 
quently amended and revised on 
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several occasions. Ultimately the 
a igration law was embod- 
ied in an Imperial Act, which was 
me revised in rgor. The system 
of recruitment and management 
of Jabent poet the labour law is 
unique. It has grown up gradually, 
and is really a sort of came 
mise Detween the Government and 
the planters. The Government 
rightly felt it to be their duty to 
protect the ignorant coolie against 
the possible of a long 
journey to an unknown country, 
ro do this they imposed restric. 
tions on recruitment, and compelled 
those recruiting the coolie to take 
care of him on his journey. These 
restrictions and regulations have 
noW grown to enormous propor- 
tions, They are both numerous 
and complex, and provide for the 
smallest detail of recruitment and 
transport. Their introduction of 
necessity enhanced the cost of ob- 
taining labour. On the other hand, 
the planter was given a greater 
measure of control over his labourer 
than the civil law permits, The 
coolie enters into an agreement 
to work for so long. But if he 
breaks his t, it is useless 
to bring a civil suit against him. 
For he is ordinarily a man without 
property, until he hes been on the 
garden for some time. His contract 
under the labour law is therefore 
of a penal character; and if he 
absconds, he renders himself liable 
to imprisonment. On the other 
hand, heavy obligations are laid on 
the employer. Not only has he to 
bear the pw of eae 
inspection and supervision in the 
recruiting districts and em route, but 
he has also to provide rice for his 
labour force at a fixed price, irres- 
tive of itsmarket value. He has 
likewise to provide housing accom- 
modation, medical attendance and 
other comforts; and his garden is 
open to the inspection of a Govern- 
ment officer. It is, as ay bese 
said, a unique system. But it 
cannot be truly termed successful ; 
for labour in Assam is at once scarce 
and costly. The system obtains in 
Benga te abu 's bath pata 
is 

oy worked without Government 
intervention. The tendency at the 
[sce time is similarly to free the 
surma Valley from the labour law. 
In that district it is not need to the 
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same extent as in Upper Assam; but 
whether if it were entirely removed 
either employers or employed would 
ultimately benefit, is a problem still 
awaiting solution. 





TEA CULTURE AND 
MANUFACTURE. 

When tea culture was intro. 
duced into India between 1830 and 
1840, the ignorance as to the 
methods to be adopted was all 
but absolutely complete, The 
tea districts of China were al- 
most inaccessible and had been 
rarely visited by Europeans, and 
teliance had to be placed as to 
both methods of culture and manu- 
facture almost entirely on the few 
Chinese who were imported into 
India for the purpose of carrying 
this out, If ‘the intrinsic diffe 
culty of tea culture be super. 
added to this absolute ignorance, 
there is little wonder that the 
first few years were a time 
of bad methods, of unhealthy tea, 
of small crops and generally of 
failure. The present system of 
cultivating the tea plant and of 
making tea are the outcome of 
many years of experiment and of 
invention, and the story of the last 
seventy years is full of the failures 
of those on whose experience the 
rae sound structure has been 

lt. 

The tea plant, it may now be 









said, flourishes both on flat and 
hilly land up to e height of three to 
four thousand feet if conditions of 


climate are suitable, It is grown 
both in Ceylon and Darjeeling up 
to an clevation of nearly seven 
thousand feet, but the bushes at 
the higher elevations are 

much fess vigorous than at lower 
levels. It requires, for the best 
results, a rainfall of eighty to 
one hundred and twenty inches 
per annum, and this should be 
fairly well distributed throughout 
the year. A long period without 
ain is of grave disadvantage in 
tea culture, and prevents, almost 
entirely, the growth of the finer 
varieties. As to temperature, very 
little growth of tea leat takes place 
when the minimum temperature 
is under 53° F., and the tea bush, 
at any time, is seriously damaged 
by frost. It may be taken that it 
is unwise to attempt to grow tea 
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wherever the temperature falls 
more than very occasionally below 


the freezing-point. Provided there 
be plenty of rain, the raising of 
the temperature has no evil effect 
hut only increases the rapidity of 
growth, On the other hand, dry 
hot winds are fatal to luxuriant 
rowth, and are largely responsible 
for the failure of tea culture in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Two points are of special im- 
portance with regard to the tex- 
ture of the soil, It must, first, 
be well drained, and secondly, it 
must be tasily penetrable by tea 
roots, A ol ene : water 
logged soil are equally fatal to suc- 
conta tea culture; in the former 
case the bushes cease to yield and 
become the prey of blights: in 
the latter, they die out. jerever 
the soil is deep, moist, fairly porous 
well drained or drainable at all 
seasons, and with a sufficiency of 

ant food, tea is likely to do well so 
far as soll conditions are concerned. 
The soil must be well supplied with 
vegetable matter, though much 
excess in this constituent leads 
to the production of a large crop 
of weak watery tea without 
tlavour, Poverty, in organicmatter 
however, will lead to unhealthy 
tea, giving but a small crop. The 
quality of the tea secms largely to 
be dependent on the minetal plant 
food in the soil, chiefly the 
phoric acid and potash. all tea 
soils contain very little lime, and a 
large quantity of this constituent is 
deleterious to the plant. 

There are several well-known 
varieties of the tea plant. The 
most important of these are the 
‘China,’ the ‘Assam indigenous,” 
and the ‘Manipur,’ The * Assam 
indi * givesa distinctly better 
quality of tea than the ‘Manipur, 
and should be planted wherever 
the soil and climate are very 
favourable; where this is not the 
case, the ‘Manipur’ type is pre- 
ferable, as it will flourish und yield 
‘well under conditions where the 
more delicate types would become 
the prey disease. The seed is pro- 
curable about November. It does 
not keep well, and should be sown 
as woon as possible after being 
plucked. It is usually dibhled out 
into nurseries at from 4 to 6 inches 
apart in land very carefully pre- 
pared, Forty pounds of seed may 
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be expected to give about ten 
thousand plants and will put out 
about four to four and a half acres 
under tea. Nurseries should be 
shaded for several months after 
the plants are above ground. 
Planting out may be done either 
when the seedlings are six months 
old, or when they have been in the 
amey Fea a year. Tin: Sees 
plan is being increasi opted. 
They are pet out rae tll 
earth attached to the root into 
land carefully prepared for their 
rnioearee t 
of 48 by 44 or 5 leet. 
The former (with square fantng) 
ives a little more than 2,000 
Baahes to the acre; the latter only 
Y 


742. 

Aer panting it has be found 
necessary in India to keep the land 
carefully tilled, generally by hand- 
thoeing, bath inorder to prevent 
the growth of weeds and to keep 
the surface of the land loose, The 


{oliowing hoeing is usually consider- 
edto be ired in North India :-— 
(a) a deep aneing at the commence- 


ment of the annual dry weather, 
which should be at least 8 inches 
deep ; {6} from four to six light-hoe- 
ings per annum, each of which 
loosens the soil to a depth of about 
four inches. 

‘Manuring is not usually needed 
for several years after a plantation 
is started. Ni manures 
are then princi ywired, and 
of these, catle manare atthe rate 
of twenty tons per acre is the 
best, Qilcake has been used 
tecently in India with great 
advantage. Green manoring by 
means of a crop of mati halal 
(Phaseolus mango) grown amor 
the tea in May and June bas devel 
oped to an enormous extent in 
Assam in the last four years. In 
Ceylon Crotolaria striata has been 
similarly amore Certain trees 

ring among tea, notabl 
Sone stipuata (the sau of ‘Asan 
have been found to have consider- 
able benefit upon it. 

Tn order to ensure continued yield, 
annual pruning of a tea bush is 
necessary. This pruni 
at an early 3 
aud in best practice it is not the 


bush, and is cut again two years 
alterwards at 14 to 18 inches from 
the ground. After this each year, 
only about 1} to 2 inches of new 
growth is left on the bush (light 
pruning). Every few years it is 
necessary fo cut more deeply into 
the (heavy pruning) and in 
extreme cases to 
on at the ae 
(collar pruning), 

The annual course of plucking 
(after light pruning) is about as 
follows :~-After the tea has been 
pruned, new shoots begin to grow, 
and after 3 to 4 months, have at- 
tained Sar of ary inches or 
more, At this stage the youngest 
two leaves with the unopened tip 
leaf are placked off by hand (‘‘tip- 
ping”). This “tipping” forces a 
secondary growth from the base 
of the remaining leaves on the 
original shoot, and after about 
three weeks, these secondary shoots 
can be similarly plucked, leavi 
two mature leaves on ei 
below the point at which the 
plucking takes Place. This brings 
about the growth of a third series 
of shoots, and a fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh series are obtained in 
the same way. These are known 
as ‘flushes.’ “Eight distinct series 
of flushes is usually the largest 
number given by bushes in one 
season. In the early part of the 
season the pluckings are almost 
coincident with the growth of the 
flushes. After this they are much 
more frequent, and the bushes are 
usually plucked from twenty to htt 
times during the year at inte 
of from seven to nine days during 
the greater part of the season. 

Almost the whole of the leaf 
plucked in India is now manufac- 
tured into black tea, The method 
used is briefly as follows :— 

The plucked leaf, brought in 
from the estate, is spread, as thinly 
as possible, in a cool and shady 
house on trays of hessian off bam- 
boo, to ' wither.’ Here it remains 
until it is flaccid, This operation 
of withering takes a time varying 
from 12 to 36 hours, At a tem- 
perature of 80° F., the ideal time is 
about 20 hours. When in a flaccid 
condition the ‘withered’ leaf is 
ready to roll. The old system of 
rolling was to place the withered 
leaf on a table where it was rolled 
to and fro under the pressure on 


it right 
Of the ground 





the hands till the juice was ex- 
and the leaf well twisted. 

low this process is performed 
usually by machinery which imi- 
tates the action of the hands in 
squeezing and twisting the leaf, 
and so expressing the juice, The 
harder it is rolled the more juice is 
expressed and the darker in colour is 
the liquor obtained by infusing the 
finished tea; the lighter the rolling, 
i more juice jenains in the cals 
a t light-liquoring tea is 
ode ee the gles colour 
of the immature tip leaf is not 
darkened, thus givimg a pretty 
ooking tea full of ‘golden tip.” 
‘The rolled leaf is then fermented, 
for which purpose it is placed under 
conditions of the greatest cleanli- 
ness possible, in a cool and 
damp house on shelves, or on a 
cement floor, in heaps two to four 
fart oa ia tot and 
smell of the leaf gradually change, 
the mass becomes coppery brown 
in colour, loses its Jealy smell, and 
gets the odour of black tea. When 
the change has gone far enough (a 
point which only an expert can 
judge}, the leaf is taken away and 
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ited offs quickly as, pose 
at a temperature of 200° to 2z0° 
F. The time which the fermenta- 
tion takes varies from 2 to 6 hours, 
The drying is done by a current 
of hot a, i ines made 
especially Purpose. 
After firing, the tea 3s sorted for 
‘the market by sieves. The ‘dust’ 
See eee 
orange or st 
and finest lel by the next and go 
on, the grades usually made being, 


Sorting is done by hand on small 
esate bot in large plantations 
machinery is used. 

Since tg0r there has been a 
consi revival of green tea 
making, but under conditions quite 
different to those under which it was 
made in the early days of tea in 
India, The object being to roll and 
dry the tea leaf without fetmenta- 
tion, the first consists. in 
destroying the it by heating 
the leaf, fresh from the garden, wit 
steam under pressure for one or two 
minutes ina revolving cylinder, The 
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material is partially dried, then rolled 
and then finally fired off at once. 

Tea is packed in wooden boxes 
lined with thin sheet Jead (tea-lead) 
which should be soldered so as to 
be quite airtight, Retore patting 
into these boxes, however, the 
sorted tea must be again fired at 
about 180° F. until quite dry, and 
packed while still sligi ty warm, 

The yield of Jeaf on Indian tea 
estates varies {rom about 206 
pounds per acre up to 1,100 pounds 
per acre, former amount is 
given by high level Darjeeling 
gardens “plucking very fine (it, 
vey young leaf only) and inaking 
high ‘quality tea. The latter 1s 
obtained on the most fuxuriant of 
the peat bheel estates in Sylhet, 
The average for the more imports 
ant districts in North-East India 
for the last five years was as 
fallows -— 


th 
Brahmaputra Valley 435 
Surma Valley 459 
Dooars 457 
Darjeeling 297 


The 


Indian Cotton Industry. 


Histontcat. 

Tuovci the date of the inception of the at of 
weaving catton into cloth in India has not been accurately 
ascertained, it is well known to have existed from times 
the most ancient. According to the late Sir William 
Hunter, it was known as far back as the days of 
the Mahabharata, which itself counts several centuries. 
Periplus, who is recognized as the eatliest authority 
on the trade of India, enumerates a great variety 
of cotton fabrics among her exports. The generic name 
for these among the ancient Greeks was Sindon, which 
is said etymologically to be the same as Sinds, or the 
country watered by the Indus, But it may rot 
he uninteresting here to quote some further observa- 
tions of the distinguished author of the Imperi 
Gaxetleer of India. ‘' Marco Polo, the first Christian 
traveller, ’’ he says, ‘‘ dwells upon the cotton and 
huckram of Cambay. When European adventurers 
found out the way to India, cotton and silk sivas 
formed part of the rich cargoes they brought home. 
English, in particular, appear to have been careful 
their earliest settlements amid a weaving poy — 
at Surat, Calicut (whence the word ‘‘cahco'’), at 
Masulipatam, at Hughli. In delicacy of texture, in 
purity and fastnessof colour, in graceof design. Indian 
cottons may still hold their own against the world. '* 
Thus India may be correctly considered as the original 
home of the cotton plant and cotton industry, from 
immemorial times. Her fabrics were highly prized by 
mea from the West, who directly traded with her from 
the days of the early Roman Empire. These manufac- 
tures continued in great estimation, at high cost, till 
Lancashire started her first spindle and Jom by motive 
power, and gradually shut out the import of the 
indigenous products altogether. Many circumstances 
have since conspired to bring about a serious decline in 
the handeloom industry, As Sir William Hunter cor- 
rectly remarks: '*In the last century, England excluded 
Tndian cotton fabrics, not by fiscal duties but by 
absolute prohibition. A change of fashion in the West 
Indies, on the abolition of slavery, took away the best 
customer left, Then came the cheapness of production 
in Lancashire mills, due to improvements in machinery. 
Lastly. the high price of raw cotton during the American 
‘War (x861-5), however beneficial to the cultivators, 
fairly broke down the local weaving trade in the cotton- 
gcowing tracts. '’ But above all other circumstances 
there was one of such paramount importance to England 
in het economic relations with India that it might be 
most properly said to have well nigh ruined that most 
ancient and profitable industry. "' The necessity, ”” 
says Sir William Hunte,, '‘ under which bes. 
to export something to India to pay for the multifarious 
imports, has permanently given an artificial character of 
inflation to this branch of business." The inflation, it 








should be observed, has gone on steadily upwards. In 
the proportion that exports from India to the United 
Kingdom have increased, the ratio of imports of 
cotton cloths from that country has also shown increase. 
‘Those imports have risen in value from 16°45 crore 





Tupeesin 1875-6 to 36°95 crore rupees in 1905-6, notwith- 
standing the fact that steam cotton mills have gone on 
multiplying in India during the whole of the intervening 
period. It remains, however, to be seen, whether, with 
the recent growth of the spirit of Swadeshi, accom: 
panied by the industrial revival which js to be noticed 
all around, this heavy importation of piece-goods, the 
value of which amountsto 35 per cent. of the total private 
merchandise imported in 2905-6, will be maintained. 


Early Cotton-sPINNING BY MACHINERY IN INDIA, 


Meanwhile, the rise and growth of the indigenous 
cotton industry in this country by means of steam 
power, may benarrated. On al} hands it is admitted 
that the very first cotton mill of the kind which was 
sect started was in Bombay in 1853, though it 
is a fact that the Goosery Mill made a prior start at 
Calcutta several years earlier, but without any of the 
success which attended the one which owed its origin 
to the enterprise of 2 Parsi gentleman named 
Cowasji Nanabhoy Davar. It was a small concern of 
about 5 to 6,000 spindles only. A mill equipped with 
both spindles and looms was, at the time, still a pos- 
sibility of the future, When we take into considera- 
tion the condition of the sea-horne trade in all India 
which was wholly carried on by means of sailing vessels, 
vié the Cape of Good Hope ; the average duration of 
four months for a voyage from England to Bombay, or 
Bombay to England; and the fact that the means of 
landing and transport were of the scantiest, while 
unskilled labour had to be organized and coaxed into 
engaging itself in this industry (considered extremely 

by reason of the novel machinery and 
appliances to be worked), some faint idea of the many 
difficulties which had to be surmounted by the projector 
of the enterprise may be realized. True it is that 
Bombay, as t! he port of export of raw cotton, had a few 
presses of a type, which were worked by steam 
power, These presses served to impart a knowledge as 
tothe saving of manual labour that covld be effected by 
machinery. But beyond having some little experience 
of the pressing of cotton hales for export, the citizens 
of Bombay engaged in the foreign trade had no 
concrete ideas as to the spinning of the raw material 
‘means of machinery driven by steam power. So 

it the enterprise on which Mr. Davar embarked was 

at once novel and risky, and was viewed by those 
unacquainted with the earlier history of Lancashire steam 
cotton factories, with exceeding curiosity, if not sus- 
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picion. But he was a man of great courage in 
mercantile affairs and withal of fertile resource. He, 
with some other well-informed Parsis of the day, 
specially one Mr. Pestonji Ruttonji Colah, a scion 
of a wealthy Parsi family, having large trade connec- 
tions with China, were, however, the very first who 
teemed to have paid attention to the potentialities of 
spinning and weaving cotton by machinery in India. 
Mr. Colah had acquired a liberal education at the 
Elphinstone College, and from his academic days 
onward was engrossed in stimulating the wealth and 
enterprise of his countrymen by drawing attention 
to the exceeding importance of fostering and developing 
the reproductive industries of India. There is his 
thoughtful and practical book on the subject, which 
might be read even to-day with profit. At any rate, it 
contains many practical reflections on the industrial 
evolution of the country, which are almost prophetic, 
judged by the events which have since occurred. 

‘These enterprising young Parsis of the early Fifties 
seemed to have possessed the inquisitive and adven- 
turous faculty toa remarkable degree. They inquired 
why it was not practicable for India to manipulate her 
own cotton, and how it was that the raw meterial was 
exported in, large quantities on the one hand, and on 
the other, imy back into the country in the 
shape of manufactured yarn and cloth? Where would 
Lancashire be without cotton ? But the indigenous 
staple in this country was at their very door. Why 
then might it not be manufactured into fmished yarn, 
or pi ce goods by the same means which were 
employed by Lancashire ? Tt was this healthy and 
patriotic spirit of inquiry that led to the starting 
of o first steam Fresh mall a Mae _ 

., Spinning machinery was the first requisite, 

skilled labour the next. Assisted and guided by some 
sympathetic European friends in the city, Mr. Davar 
boldly embarked on his it enterprise, which was, 
within twenty years, to ‘Western India familiar with 
cotton spinning and weaving, and bring about ahealthy 
but most gratifying revolution in industrial develop- 
ment during the subsequent thirty years. The country 
owes a debt of gratitade to the pioneer of this great 
industry in the land and those who were actively associat- 
ed with in banging It to a successful issue, That 
first mill on the ground on which it was orig- 
inally built, albeit many of the blocks which were subse- 
quently added from time to time Mr. Davar's 
successors have been bumt down reconstructed. 
It is situated in Tardeo, which was the first mill 
district in point of importance, and is now known as 
Shivlal Motilal’s, the original name was “The 
Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company.” 











Risk anp GRrowrTH. 

Fifty years are, of course, very little in the life of a 

. “Having regard to the condition of education 

in the country, the lack of facilities of communication 
for purposes of trade between one town and another, 
between district and district, and between province and. 
province, the absence of railways and steam vessels, 
the paucity of monetary institutions such 2s banks, the 
non-existence of paper-currency; in short, of the 
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almost total Jack of all those diverse resources of a 
highly organized industrial country, at the time of the 
ishment of Mr. Davar's mill, just fifty years ago, 
it is a matter of satisfaction to notice the progress 
which in the meantime has been made in the cotton 
industry. Of course, it cannot be said that even after 
the progress of half'a century India has become in 
any way a serious rival or competitor to Lancashire. 
She is yet far away and behind that stronghold of 
Great Britain’s textile industry. 
‘The following statistical return from the Economist 
(zath September 1906) gives the reader a complete 
gtasp of the world’s spindle power :— 
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Since September 1906, the United Kingdom has 
increased its spindle strength by another 30 lakhs, and 
the Continent by 5 lakhs. Practically, therefore, the 
number of spindles which will soon be at work in the 
former country will amount to 5'30 crores. Against 
which India can boast of only $2 lakhs. In reality, India 
is behind the United Kingdom in spindle power alone to 
the extent of 4°78 crores. The total number of looms, 
including the addition of about 80,000 last year, number 
a$ many as 7,00,000 against India’s 65,000, ing to 
the latest comput: Tt will be thus noticed how 
immeasurably behind is the country inthe strength of 
its power looms and spindles. There is, however, 
nothing to be despondent about. India started on her 
industrial evolution a century behind Great Britain, and 
it will tax all her energies and resources, despite the 
fire of Swadeshisws now kindled, to be able at some 
measurable distance of time toon a race with the 
latter country. 
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Eagty VIcissiTuvEs. ~ 

Coming to the history of the cotton industry, it might 
be stated that between 1853 and 1874 there were no 
more than fifteen mills, all told, in the Island of Bombay, 
‘The principal of these were, the Davar, the Oriental, 
the jee Petit, the Alliance, the Great Easter, 
the Morarjee, the Albert, the Royal and the Coorla. Of 
‘these, the Oriental, the Maneckjee Petit, the Great 
Eastern, the Morarjee, the Ro; snd the Cece vere 
spinning weaving concerns. y were 
almost all in their infant stage and their products 
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were mostly confined to coarse yarns, from 6's to 20s, 
and coarse cloths for domestic consumption, which 
required 18’s weft and 14’s warp. And just as half a 
dozen of these institutions were feeling their way into 
the Indian and Chinese markets, there was the great 
enhancement in the price of the raw staple, owing to 
the American War. United States could not send 
any quantity of cotton to feed the Lancashire spi 
and looms. As a result, these had mostly to remain idle. 
There was a famine in that county by reason of the 
operatives being out of work. The situation was indeed 
extremely grave. A relief fund had to be started, to 
which Bombay merchants contributed considerably, the 
late Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji, the son of the first Parsi 
baronet and philanthropist, Sie Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, 
leading the contribution with a princely sum. Bombay 
merchants in cotton, as well as the cotton growers and 
middlemen inthe districts, were reaping a golden harvest 
by the enormous and unprecedented nse in 
During the height of the war, and when famine in 
Lancashire bird it smostsent a ze, cotton weaving 
in Liverpool at the high rate of Rs. 650 to 700 per candy 
of 784 Ibs. Under such an inflated condition of the 
cotton market, it was next to impossible for the handful 
of Bombay spinning factories to work at a profit. 
They had all to stop till the prices reached their 
normal value, namely, Rs. 150 per candy, leaving a fair 
margin for yarns and cloths, At the same time, the 
first carly consignments of In an ree to China met 
with such ill success that ee fo be returned to 
Bombay! Thus the few mills in existence had had 
to pass through no ordinary ordeal at the very com- 
mencement of their operations, say between 1862 and 
1867. It was little imagined that the mainstay of 
Indian yarn would, a few years Jeter, be fc in 
that very country whence the earliest consignments 
had had to be reshipped to the port from which they 
were originally exported. But the Capture of Rich- 
mond brought an end to hostilities in the United 
States, and at the same time led to heavy bankruptcies 
of dealers and speculators in Bombay. The plethora 
of money, by way of profits, literally ‘' beyond the 
dreams of avarice,”’ which were poured into that city, 
led to the institution of all kinds of ‘wild cat’ finan- 
cia) and trading speculations, the shares in which, no 
sooner were they allotted, than they rose toa hand- 
some premium, There was no limit to the number 
of mushroom concerns which were then being daily 
started. Speculation in all kinds of shares, especially 
reclamation shares, which rose to fabulous prices 
without rhyme or reason, hecame so rife that it recalled 
the history of the South Sea Bubble of a hundred 
years or sO before. With the restoration of peace in 
‘America, the bull market was swept away. Huge 
sane 8 of American cotton were thrown on the 
nglish market, and the fall in prices in Bombay was 
ranprecedented.” Wagering contracts had to be failed, 
but such was the insolvent condition of Bombay 
traders and merchants that there was no hope of @ 
revival till there was. general liquidation. Indeed, 
the heavy bankruptcies which ensued so alarmed the 
Government of the day that a special Act (28 of 1865) 
had to be passed to allow bankrupt estates to be 
wound up by trustees, but under the inspection of 
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the High Court, it being deemed impossible that that 
nba could at all cope, in its ordinary insolvency 
branch, with the numberless estates thrown into 
insolvency, At last, confidence was re-established 
and credit revived, so that by 1870-1 Bombay's 
commerce again resumed normality and a new era 
seemed to dawn by way of promotion of a new 
development in cofton manufactures. The evil of 
excessive speculation and the disastrous failures 
in the cotton trade led Bombay citizens to cast about 
for the promotion of new industries which might be 
reasonably carried on with profit, independent of dis- 
turbing external factors. And no industry commended 
itself more to Sect peactical sagacity than that of 
cotton. They had had some experience of the margin of 
profit which had been realized during the few years 

fore the outbreak of the American Civil War. It was, 
therefore, thought that while cotton-spinaing would 
branch off into new industries, with many potentialities, 
it was in every way sound, and a profitable investment, 
with few risks, if carefully and sagaciously managed. 


First Satispactory STIMULUS, AND LANCASHTRE'S 
ALARM, 


That was the principal reason which led to the 
motion of fresh spinning and weaving companies. 
It was seen how, after rep, handsome dividends were 
realized by investors in the new industry, Another 
stimulus came by reason of the introduction of the 
system of remuneration to mill agents, It was the 
ental Spinning Company, then most successfully 
managed by the late Mr. Merwanjee Framjee Panday, 
which first adopted the rate of one-quarter-anna 
per pound by way of commission on all the production. 
sister institutions soon followed suit, as it was 
discovered that even after beating such a heavy 
burden in the shape of commission, the mills were 
able to pay handsome dividends. The third incentive 
came hy way of China. Exports of yam to that 
country, which had been resumed, began to prove 
‘most remunerative. So much so that by 1874 it 
to dawn upon Lancashire that with cheap cotton at their 
very door and cheap labour, the millowners of Bombay 
were able to compete with their coarser yarns in the 
common markets of China. The Palatine county was 
alarmed. There was a fintter in the dove-cot of the 
manufacturers. Immediately an agitation was set on 
foot for the abolition of the import duty of 7} per cent. 
on all foreign cotton fabrics, almost all from the United 
Kingdom. Lancashire urged the Ministry of the day, 
with the late Marquis of Salisbury as the Secretary of 
State for India, to bring pressure on the Government 
of India for a repeal of the import duty, on the ground 
that it was protective. In vain did the Indian Govern- 
ment, then presided over by the late Lord Northbrook, 
decline to take off the duty, robustly dectaring that it 
was levied for purely revenue purposes, and that the 
products of Indian cotton mills in no way competed 
with those of Lancashire. The Viceroy observed that 
no statesman, with the troe interests of India “at 
heart, could consent to the repeal of the duty and 
the went disruption in the finances of the 
Empire. Bar Lancastire was not satisfied. It was 
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bent upon nipping in the bud, as it imagined, the 
tise and progress of Indian cotton spinning and 
weaving, threatening as it did, in future, to shut 
up its trade in coarser yarns in the China market. 
‘The Disraeli Ministry continued to press the Indian. 
Government. Lord Northbrook, a strong free trader 
and a righteous Viceroy, deemed it wise therefore 
to lay down his Viceroyalty rather than accede to 
the importunate demands of Lancashire. Lord Lytton 
succeeded Lord Northbrook. He came preparsd to 
execute the mandate of the Ministry which had 
appointed him Viceroy. But the Second Afghan War 
and a severe famine intervened, so that it was not 
until the early part of 1878 that the Government 
of India first announced the repeal of all import duty on 
the coarser class of cotton fabrics, and @ reduction in 
that on the finer class of cotton goods. It was thought 
that this fiscal policy adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment would go a great way to check the growth of more 
cotton factories, But chester counted without 
its host. The agitation, which it had set on foot and 
which had proved so successful in its eyes, was a 
direct incentive of a most powerful character to the 
establishment of more factories. ‘Ten years of cotton 
spinning and weaving in Bombay had established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that it was the most profitable 
enterprice in which the citizens could invest their capital. 
in 1874 Bombay had fifteen cotton factories, 
but in the following year there were twenty-seven, 
and this number was incteased by nine in the en- 
suing five years. At the close of 1882, which year 
witnessed the total abolition of al! import duties 
save those on liquor and arms, there were as many 
as 36 mills in the Island of Bombay, and 29 in 
different parts of all India; 65 in all. For a clearer 
comprehension of this historical fact in the industrial 
annals of the country the following table distributing 
the mills between Bombay City, Bombay Presidency 
and the rest of India might be profitably studied :— 





‘Nomber of Mills in— 1876, 1882, 
‘Bombay Isla 39 
Bombay mY 
‘All other parts of a 16 
Total all India. 47 6S 


The following comparative statement shows the 
number of spindles and of looms in each period :— 








All India 1876. Tota! No. ofspindles ., 11,00,112 
mTOR oe 36,30,814 
Increase 20,702 

Percentage of Incr =, 4733 

‘AML Tadia 1876, Total number oflooms ., 9.199 
wo Rw om TAIZ 
Increase $033 

Percentage of Increase 57 


It is evident from the statistics quoted above 
that between 1876 and 1882, there was greater activity in 
the loom line, which was not unnatural. Since the time 
{1878} when Sir John Strachey abolished the duty of ‘iD 
percent, on thecoarser class of imported piece-goods, 
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snillowners clearly foresaw that sooner or later the dut 
oon the rest of the piece-goods, which was reduoed to 3 
per cent., would also have to be repealed. Under the 
circumstances they took time by the forelock and com- 
menced importing a larger number of looms, feeling sure 
that this branch of theindustry would grow and expand 
more and more and become most productive, They 
also found that such cloths as were woven by Indian 
mills were growing not only more popular in the country 
bat in the markets of Arabia and Africa, and that the 
exports showed a satisfactory increase, 


A Gear Lear Forwarp. 


Ben 1882 was in more ways than one an 
“ "one, Sir Eveleyn Baring, then 
Finance Minister, was able to make India a free trade 
country. It was inevitable that it should be so, and 
‘8g soon as the finances of the country recovered from, 
the depression through which they had passed, the 
opportunity was seized to declare all import duties 
abolished, and taxation for the masses lightened 
by a teduction in the salt duty, This pros- 
petous condition of the finances had its reflex 
influence on the trade. The abolition of the import 
daties gave an immense stimulus to the construction of 
more cotton factories in Bombay and elsewhere. The 
Promoters were able now to import all machinery, 
‘accessories, and oot free of on a And, raat by 
piece-goods were forging ahead in the country 
‘reason of their cheapness and better enduring qualities, 
weaving also received a further impetus. If between 
1876 and 1882, the number of mills in the Bombay Island 
increased from 29 to 36, the additional factories started 
‘between 1883 and 1888 was 61, In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, too, there was an increase of 9, and of 15 in the 
rest of India. By 1890 there were in the whole country 
137 mills, From 47 in 1876 to 137 in 1890 was indeet 
a big step. The growth was phenomenal and a record 
one. The number of spindles in use in 1890 was 
32,74,196, and of looms, 23,432, of which as many as 
18,95,660 of the former (or more than half), and 13,785 
of the latter were in Bombay City. 

Tt may be asked, what became of the products of 
‘so many mills in ali India—both and cloth. As to 
the former, the exports to the Straits Settlements, to 
Hongkong, Shanghai and other Treaty Ports in China, 
‘as well as to Japan, tell their own tale, as will be more 
clearly discerned from the following figures — 

Exports of Twist, 1876, valued at =. RB 92,43; 

” Tie ee Gi ie t 

Foreign ports, especially those of China, absorbed 
nearly the whole of the Indian yara, Thus in thirteen 
years India had been not only able to push her yarn 
in the China market, but to establish the trade on a 
most healthy and remunerative footing, quite apart 
from a larger domestic consumption. 


‘Stowkr GRowrl sINcE 1897 ON ACCOUNT OF 
PLAGUE AND Faxtne. 
‘Between 1890 and 1900 India had to pass through 
exceedingly severe ordeals. Harvests in many _ 
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neces were deficient, commencing with the season 
1893-94. But in 1896-7 there prevaiied a severe famine, 
on the heels of which followed the greater scourge of 
plague. And asif these dread visitations were not 
sufficient to retard the development of the country, 
agriculturally and industrially, yet anothes famine, 
more severe than the frst, overwhelmed the people 
mn Tg00-1. But the effects of famine disappeared from 
the country two years later, though pestilence still 
prevails, without any immediate prospect of disappear- 
ance. Upwards of five millions of people, according 
to the latest official returns, have fallen victims to the 
scourge in ten years, If under such distressful and 
mournful conditions, trade and industries were some- 
what retarded, it isnot unnatural that, so far as the 
expansion of the cotton industry was concemed, there 
wasadiminution. Between 1876 and 1890, as stated 
above, a8 many a8 go cotton mills had sprang up in 
different parts of the country, principally in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. But the number which grew 
between 189s and 1905 was not 90 large. There is 
a record of an increase of only 60. Of these the share 
of Bombay came to 11, of the Bombay Presidency to 35, 
and of the rest of India to14 The total spinning 
and weaving strength in all India at the close of 
3905 was 51,63,496 spindles and 50,139 looms, distri- 
bated aa follows :-— 


Spindles. Looms, 
‘Bambay City 2560915 28,073 
‘Abmedatad 577166 7.097 
rou whe 
70,844 39 
Baroda 16,148 239 
Nariad 14,548 “ 
Wedwan 30,520 206 
Viramgaum 33.395 410 
Bhavnagar 14.288 245 
Morvi 1564 6 
Poona 15874 +” 
Sieger 1yess0 536 
elgaum 324 
Dharwar 5.234 
um 2098 43 
putana 22,600 22 
Berar 16,336 4B 
Central Provinces 78236 2,385 
‘Hyderabad (Nizam) 55.358 on 
Central India. 25/668 25 
‘Bengal Preaidency 433.283 ni 
Punjal : 6,658 403 
United Provinces, 298.906 3,389 
Madms : 2864 1747 
‘Travancore 25,560 = 
iyrore B: 
Pondicheny ona 
The total strength was increased in the 1906 
by 116,109 more spindtes and 2,529 looms. ‘total 


number of hands employed was 208,616, while the 
quantity of cotton approximately consumed was 
70.82,306 ewts. : 


Statistics oF Pronucrtox. 


: Aecoring io ie official Sass, the production 
of yarn loth was as under during the three 
ended grst March 1906: as = 
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It will be seen from the above figures that 
during the first two years of the triennial period 
the total production of yarn was nearly the same, 
say, 57°85 core tbs. In the last year, however, 
it amounted to 68'0g crore !bs. which was an upward 
leap of as much as to'24 crore Ibs., of an increase 
of 18 per cent. This was acconnted for by the 
great boum which overtook China in 1905, The 
demand for yarn, specially lower counts, 10's, 
12's and 16's, was so great that there was an abnormal 
activity in the industry, notably in Bombay where 
many a mill is equipped with electric installation 
and was therefore in a position to work for 
longer hours, It has been stated that some of those 
mills worked on till 9 P.M. Of course, owing to 
the great demand, there was a rise in prices which 
left an exceptionally lasge margin of profit, almost 
a record one, between the raw staple and the 
finished product. 

Here it will be useful to analyse the total pro- 
duction of yen which annually averages abont 
56 crore Ibs. It consists of a variety of counts range 
ing from 1's to 40’. Indian mills being practically 
equipped for low and medium counts, fully 80 per 
cent. of their outturn is in yarn from 1's to 20's, 
the rest being made up of counts from 21’s to 
40's. The official return divides the counts into 
four classes, and we might follow that classification 
which is in every way rational, viz., (1) from Nos, 1 
to 10; (2) from Nos. 11 to 20; (3) from Nos. 21 to 
30; (4) from Nos. 3r to4o. Taking the year 1904-5, 
Which was the last normal year of production, the 
total production, 5§.59 crore lbs., was made up of 
the following counts -— 


Im Cuonss or iss, 











L to's 1574 
2 'sto 0's 3883 
. ra 
+ 169 
on 
Tora. 
Taking group No. 1, it appears that fully 
07 crore Ibs. ont of 15°74 crore Ibs. was made up of 


10's, while there was an outturn of 1°16 crore Ibs. of 6's. 
‘It will be thus seen that the coarsest kinds of yarns 
produced formed 28°31 per cent., or more than one 
fourth of the total output, The next (No. 2) graup 
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showed an outta of 28°82 crore Ibs., the bulk of 
which consisted of the following numbers :— 


‘Crore tbs. 
No. 20's 1197 
cs zs 451 
a 16s 70 
- ite 78 
2 8 122 
» 14s ry 


In this group 20's show the largest production almost 
equal to No. 10's while No. 12’s come next. The ratio 
of the production under this class to the total production 
works out at 51°84 per cent., so that more than 
half of the total prnduction is made up of yarns between, 
m1'sand 20's, The third group shows a production of 
g'2z crore Ibs.. of which the most important counts 
are s— 














Crore Ibs. 
No, 23'0 55 
14 
ea 149 
n 30's tay 
Both No. at’s and 22’s are chiefly for Eastern l, 


while 24’s are mostly for the Straits Settlements. This 
group shows a percentage of 16°57 to the total produc- 


tion. Lastly, there are the counts fom 30's up to 40's 
classified 8 onder — J 
Lakh Ibe, 
No. 40's 4062 
» ge yi 
> Ke My 
» wn 3044 


This group shows a ratio of only 3 per cent. to the 
total production. Summarising, we muy say that -- 
{s.) Coonts from 11's to 20's were produced .. 51:84 per cent, 
(by wo Veto t » ty 





wo at'eto ° ae 16°57 . 
Goo ot few. 2S 
Production was distributed among the various 
provinces, as follows :—- 


Crore Ibs, 
Bombay Presidency ar2 
Presidency 84 
Makes Prsdescy Sol 
United Provinces 27: 
Panjab re 
Central Provinces and: Berar 263 
Total for British India 3959 


As far as 10's and 20's are concerned, the share of the 
City of Bombay is the largest. In 1904-05, the yroduc- 
tion of ro's there equalled 10°64 crore Ibs., and of 20's 
8:61 crore Ibs. Akmedabad, however, surpassed Bom- 
bay in the production of higher counts, above 30s. The 
following comparison may be made :— 


*  pombey Pe: 
‘Almedubad = o 


That as much as 1°69 crore tbs. of finer counts, say 
from 31's to 40's, were made in 1904-5, is a matter of satis~ 
faction. But seeing that the importsof the same descrip- 
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tion from the United Kingdom and elsewhere during the 

af, 1904-5, came to 169 crore Ibs, it is 

whether India has made any considerable 
progress in these sorts. The next few years, however, 
should be able to show whether the country is really 
making headway in its manufacture of the finer counts, 
or is Stationary. It is not improbable that with the 
larger number of looms at work at present, added to 
those which will be at work by the eae ad current 
year, higher counts may be spun for weft, as some 
of the mills are now laid out for coloured goods, which 
canpets with the best of the imported kind from Lan- 

te. 


Belore conctuting this part of the subject it may 
be as well to adduce the latest statistics of the outturn 
of yaro. In the observations made hitherto, the year 
1904-5 was specially selected to point out the normality 
of the production, as the year following was one of 
exceeding inflation. But the statistics for the twelve 
months of r906-7 are now available. ‘These show that 
the total production was 63'05 crore Ibs, classified as 


190647, 
No, 1's to 10's crore tba, 1477 
» Wate do's, 3537 
AABto sg 1107 
 S'8t040'R 69 
(bove 40's ” 1g 


Sranistics or CrotH Propuction, 


Coming now to the cloth production, it may be 
premised that it has made rapid_and substantial pro- 
gress during the last few years. Even before the \- 
ganda of Swadeshism was actively taken up in Bengal 
the Bombay Presidency at least was unobtrusively at- 
tempting to increase the strength of its loom power. 
Millowners had surveyed the field for the consumption 
of their cloth, and had come to the conclusion that there 
was ample toom for expansion, in view of the larger 
demand for domestic consumption, The demand for 
exports to foreign parts had received a check since 
1896-7, owing to both plague and famine, and the 
branch of the trade has not yet recovered its former 
healthy condition. In 1896-7 the yardage exported 

‘7-46 crores, but it went on steadily declining 
fl xg00-1. In the following year 7°26 crore yards 
were recorded which, however, rose to 8'74 crores 
in 1904-5. In 1905-6, it was higher still, namely, 
g'20 crore yards, while for the twelve months of 
1906-7 it was 767 croses. But though the foreign 
exports are somewhat better of late, after well nigh ten 
years of depression, there is no question that the total 
production of cloth by power looms shows a satisfactory 





Increase annually, ‘The following are the statistics for 
the triennial petiod ending with 1905-6:— - 
1903-4 «= Crore yards 43°79 1319 Crore Ibe. 
‘1904-5, - . $61 gay 
195-5 = . 5364 1566 
1906-7, - ~ 6818 pw 





‘There was a satisfactory increase of 18'7 per cent. in 
yardage in 1905-6 over the production recorded in 
1903-4; but the upward movement in the 12 months of 
1906-7 is phenomenal. The increase is 2°71 crore 
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ards, equivalent to 20°5 pet cent. The principa! 
Mscription of piece-goods manufactured for the three 
years ending with 1905-6, and those for the twelve 
months of 1906-7, may be classified as under :— 


CRORES OF YARDS, 





1034 1904-§. 1505.6. 1906-7. 

Chadars s89 395 417 436 
Dhotees . 12°53 13761706 
Drills and Jeana ons 145190 
Printers . 2b5 2 7 
Shirtings 7 847 
T.clath 9278 oko 
Sondriea. ya 150 134 
Fignred and ‘col 

‘ured goods (in 

cropes of Tbe.) 2132 265 7370 


It will be noticed that by fai the largest production 
consists of shirtings, which are no doubt steadily com- 
peting with those from the United Kingdom. tak 
the average annual production of cloth for the trienni 
period ending with 1905-6 at 50 crore yards, the 
annual average of shirtings comes to 18 crore yards, 
which is equivalent to fully 36 per cent. of the total 
production of cloth in British India, Next come 
dhotees. The production in this description has been 
greatly stimulated, especially during last year. The 
great demand which set in for dhotees at the close of 
1905, and continued all through tgo6on account of 
the Swadeshi movement, accounts for this large growth. 
In 1905-6 the weaving companies had not an ite 
number of looms to meet the growing demand, but an 
effort was then made to increase the loom st th, 
and to this effort is due the excellent results in 
1906-7, It may be presumed that with the number 
of looms which are still in course of erection, or likely 
to be erected by the close of the current year, the 
production of dhotees will show an even 
imerease, The annual average production for the 
triennial period comes fo 12°56 crore yards, which 
gives a ratio of 25 per cent. on the total pro- 
duction. The third important item, quantitatively, 
is T. cloth, which shows an annual production, on 
an average, af 9°24 crore yards. This gives a ratio 
of 188 on the total outturn. 

The distribution of the total outtum of cloth by 
Provinces may be seen from the following table :— 


Cuonzs ov 136, 
505-4. 19045. 19054, 1906-7. 
Bomby 4. 4typ 4722 at A559 
ee a ae 
er z 1 
United Provin- : 
on 999 24M mu 
Punjab rr rie r 3 
Genta Prova . gs 
tenand Berar 2746 263 783 34a 
Total .. Or S559 O56 ye02 
NativeStates., 27692455 #12 


In the Bombay Presidency, the Island of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad are, of course, the two centres of both 
the spinning and weaving industries. The it 
comparative table shows the total production of each in 
the year 1908-6 :— 
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Bombey City. Ahmedabad. 
Chadars 292 on 
Dhotees 252 865 
Printers og 47 
1460 136 
Pook 7 ov 


This table clearly shows that Ahmedabad is the great 
weaving centre of the country for dhotees and printers, 
while Bombay takes a strong lead in shirtings, T. cloth, 
chadats, and figured and coloyted goods. 

The latest available statistics for the production of 
cloth are for the twelve months of 1906-7. These 


may be seen in the following table :— 
Crore yar, Crore Ihe, 
Chadars 456 155 
Dhotees 1705 78 
Printers ast on 
Shirt rT 1 
Tce ito oS 


The total production, including minor varieties, was 
$718 crore yards, equivalent to 12°95 crore Ibs. for 
the twelve months, while the quantity of coloured 
goods was 2°70 crore pounds. 


Ovtco oF PRopuction ror Home AND FOREIGN 
ConsumPrion. 


So far the growth and expansion of cotton factories 
and their production of yarn and cloth have been dealt 
with, The next essential point to bear in mind is their 
ofitake. How much yarn is kept for domestic con- 
sumption and how much for export to foreign ports ? 
‘What is the quantityof clothexported abroad; also which 
are the principal ports where both yarn and cloth find 
the largest market ? As to the exports of yarn. Etimi- 
nating the year 1905-6, which was an al al year 
of exports, as has been already stated, it may be 
useful for the purpose of a correct idea of normal exports 
to exhibit the figures for the three previous years, 
together with the names of the principal places. Firstly, 
then, as to the quantity itself: 


Exronts of YARN ABROAD, 


1902-3 Crore Ibs. 24°85 

034 2535 

1906+5 479 
Average per annum 

190673 ent Goreibe, 3495 


‘The somewhat shorter quantity of yam exported 
at the close of 1906-7 is accounted for by the abnormal 
exports of 1905-6, which amounted to 29°76 crore Ibs. 
At the end of 31st March 1907 it was estimated that 
the stock of unsold and undelivered bales at Hongkong 
and the Treaty Ports was 3} lakh bales of 4oo Ibs, each, 
Tee petaon of yarn in 1904-5 was 55°59 crore Ibs., of 
(quantities were exported as Jollows -— 


1, Bars Porrs— Crore Ibe, 
Stratis Settlements % 
on 
‘Other ports oo 


Cartied over .. 1063 
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Crore Ibs, 
Brought forward -. 10%3 
2 Fonrtex Poxrs— 
Chineoe Treaty Porta 
Asiatic Turkey. 
Other ports! 
ays 
Tota 2478 


Of these total exports of 24°78 crore lbs. the quantity 
exported from the Bombay Presidency amounted to 
23'3t crore Ibs. What remained for domestic consump- 
tion, therefore, was 30°81 crore Ibs. for purposes of 
weaving cloth’ by power and hand looms and for 
sundry other manufactures, Thus 55 per cent. of the 
outturn was retained for home consumption, and 4§ per 
cent, was exported. 
The total production of the power looms in 

1904-5 was distributed as follows ;-— 

For Home coumumption 46-31 crore yards, 

For Foreign ports 8:74 


Total .. 


495» 


‘The exports were distributed between British and Foreign 
ports, as under;— 
British ports ‘418 crore yards. 
Foi ” #36 . 
Total a ad 
‘The goods exported came under the folowing heads:— 
G ” Pars 
White RE aia 
Coloured ee : 
Total = 8%» 


Of grey cloth, the exports to the different ports 
were as ander :— 


China reo crore’yards, 
Aden 076 ” 
East Africa 076 ” 

iis 067 » 
Asiatic Turkey 063 ” 
Straits 016 “ 
Persia, OTs ” 
Egypt oz 


The export of white goods is absolutely'negligible. 
The following countries absorbed Tndian coloured 
piece-goods -— 





08 cfore yards, 
oypa of 

o 
‘Aden on 
Mauritins ors y 
Metron rc 
Asiatic Turkey = Og 


Deducting from the total production of 55 crore 
yards, the quantity exported abroad, namely, 
om crore yards, there remained for home consumption, 
46'26 crore yards. The total imports of piece-goods 
during 1904'S came to 2,287 crore yards, classified 
as under :— 

Gry 


1,210 crore yards, 


‘White Sw 
Coloured Bs» 
‘Total = 3387 


ay 


Practically, therefore, the tota! production of cloth 
made by Indian mills amounts to but a forty-fourth 
part of the quantity of British cotton fabrics imported 
into this country.” This one striking fact impremes 
Eognd how immeasurably India is still behind 

land in her capacity to produce the cotton fabrics 
required by the mass of the people. 

ConcLuping REMARKS, 
__ But, considering the exceedingly backward con- 
dition of the country nearly half a century ago, in 
point of mechanical and other appliances for the 
Saving of time and labour,and having regard to the fact 
that the people have only within recent years become 
alive to the possibilities of an industrial revival, 
the progress which the cotton industry has made 
since 1874 is most gratifying. Its future prospects 
are assured, and there is every reason to believe 
that the march of progress within the next twenty-five 
years will be in ever-increasing proportions. Shrewd 
and enterprising as the majority of millowners are, 
it may be reasonably expected that they will take a 
close survey of the existing conditions of the industry 
and nee, the most emacs ete with all the 
energy and resources they undoubtedly possess, to 
overcome the coming keen competition i the trade. 
should be alive to the many imperfections 

to be discerned in the working of their factories. 
The internal managemnet demands a radical reform 
and needs to be purged of the many corrupt practices 
which are a reproach to their industrial morality. 
Simultaneously, the burdensome system of commission 
‘on the production, at the rate of one-quarter-anna per 
1b, urgently demands replacement by a fair and reason- 
able rate of remuneration. Every spindle employed 
for fully 300 working days of the year, yielding an 
average 20's equivalent to 7 oz. per diem, must pay a 
commission of Rs. 2 before the shareholders can get 
their dividend, While the industry is prosperous and 
profits are Jarge, this burden is not muchfelt. But it 
4s well known that in the past, during periods of 
prolonged depression, wrought by diverse causes, such as 
Overstocks, famine, pestilence, currency alterations, 
extemal politics and so forth, the commission has proved 
a great drag on the meagce profits. Indeed, many 
mill agent has had to forego a part of his commission, 
oreven the whole, in order to pay a decent dividend and 
pacify the indignant shareholders, who say that the 
agents eat the oysters while reserving only the shells 
to them. It is true that a good many of the concems 
ptojected during the last ten years have adopted the 
reasonable rate of 10 per cent. on the net. profits, but 
the majority still cling to their bond. With keener 
competition, and lower prices obtainable for the finished 
products, it is inevitable that this onerous system of 
Temeneration should be abandoned. 

Among other subjects of internal reform, there is 
the education of the mill agents themselves, An exceed- 
ingly large majority are innocent of even a general tech- 
neal knowledge of the variety of machinery employed 
for the successful working of their concerns. More or 
Jess, they are dependent on their expert overlookers, 
who are never slow to take advantage of that 
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ignorance. As a result, the factory's best interests arc 
not conserved. Jn no other part of the industrial world 
where textiles are the staple industry, is it found that the 
employers are at the mercy, more or less, of their over- 
loukers. In India, the employers have not the 
knowledge, training, and experience which would enable 
them to form their wn jodgment on questions of 
internal economy and on the working of machinery. 
and to carry on the work accordingly. Perhaps, 
twenty five years ago, when cducation had not made 
much progress, and when there was almost a total 
absence of economic consciousness, such a condition 
‘of dependence and helplessness was excusable. But 
in view of the progress of education, and the keen 
national desire to further develop and expand the 
greatest staple industry ol the country, almost the 
only one mainly in native hands and financed by 
native capitalists, it is still astonishing to notice the 
amount of insufficiency of knowledge among mill 
agents. Bombay, alone, is the city where such 
ignoranve of —semiignotance, of 2 most dis- 
heartening character, seems to prevail. It is not 
so in Ahmedabad, which is the next most important 
centre of spinning and weaving, Neither is it so in 
Cawnpore, where the European management is all that 
is desirable and encouraging. Mill agents in Bombay 
are, no doubt, men af wealth. They are experts in 
the purchase of cotton, and in the selling of yarns and 
claths, But in no sense are they experts in the internal 
management and cconomy of mills. Industrial men 
from the West, who sometimes visit the city and learn 
the conditions of the working of a cotton factory are 
amazed at the ignorance to which we have referred. 
‘Their astonishment is great that, in spite of the evident 
drawbacks, the mills are earning such handsome divi- 
dends. The cause is not far to seek. Indian mils, 
specially those of Bombay, have for long enjoyed almost 
a monopoly of the profitable yarn-tratle with China, 
which is their chief market. There is, as vet, no fornt 
ablecompetition. The Japanese have no doubt tecome 
competitors during the last six or seven years. But 
till now, that competition has not proved of 2 serious 
character, It 1s inevitable, however, that within the 
next few years competition should tell on Bombay 
millowners. Once the struggle has begun, it is bound 
to econie keener year after year, Then alone will 
Bombay owners find how hard they are hit and how 
quickly they must put their house in order. With 
Manchuria at their feet, the Japanese will not only be 
able to push their yarn but make it impossible for the 
Indian deseription to have any entry. Moreover, they 
‘re certain to become independent of India for their 
cotton supply when in another few years the present 
vast vingin field of Korea is in their hands, to grow the 
ncerled grartes of the raw fibre. The keener competi- 
tion which is certain to ensue must compel Rombay 
tmillowners to cast about for economies in every direc- 
tion, which will ultimately reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. For it is certain that the ultimate maintenance 
of the yatu markets in the Far East will be in the 
hands of those manufacturers who are best able to 
sell their products, But best sales are only compatible 
with cheapness of production. The ultimate determin- 
ing facto: will be the cost, and that competitor will 
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have the greatest hold who luces his at the 
least cost. It is tote by tet ie eat the 
coming struggle, Bombay millowners will take stock of 
the present situation and endeavour to remove or 
remedy the many imperfections in their mills, so pal- 
pably visible to disinterested onlookers, And one of 
the most important defects to which they will have 
to direct their attention is the insufficient knowledge 
they possess of the details of the management of their 
own mills. At present there is a kind of dilettantish 
supervision, which is no supervision at all. As em- 
ployers, they are more or fess under the sway of 
their superior overlookers, and, what is more to the 
point, they do not yet appear to have realized the 
absolute necessity of training up their sons to the 
business, as millowners do in England and America, 
‘The systent uf the purchase of stores, too, is highly 
objectionable, with the vicious practice of illicit cammis- 
sions. The law recently passed in England against 
these commissions needs ako to be enacted in India. 
Then, as to the supply of skilled labour, about which 
there is a general outcry ; it appears as though it lay in 
the htands of the agents themselves to supply the defi- 
ciency, If they would follow the good example of Man- 
chester and induce local Universities to confer degrees 
in practical as well as theoretical spinning and weaving, 
‘one great step would be taken towards the end in view. 
But the University should be fully supported in thi 
matter by the establishment of special Chairs of Textiles 
and Applied Chemisty. Surely, self-interest demands 
that a liberal fund should be raised for the purpose, 
and that the University should be further aided by an 
annual grant. In the matter of the training of opera 
tives with the view to turning them into skilled 
mechanics, mill agents are extremely backward and 
apathetic. Similarly, as to the elementary education 
of ordinary operatives. It is not known that any 
jized effort has ever been made to open classes 
for such persons. Everything is left to Government, 
No doubt the State has certain functions and respon- 
sibilities in the matter of the education of the masses ; 
at the same time it would be too much to expect 
that the State will come to the aid of millowners in 
a matter in which their own interests should prompt 
them to be up and doing. Neither are the agents 
sufficiently alive to the advantages likely to be brought 
about by attaching operatives to their respective cone 
cerns by promoting their social welfare. Save ina few 
instances, there are no provident funds for infirmities 
of age, accidents, and long and meritorious service. 
Neither is there any machinery for the reception of 
smal) sayings, which would tend to educate the oper- 
atives in the practical art of exercising thrift. Indeed, 
the ordinary operative of an Indian mill is simply 
treated as domestic cattle, a bullock or a horse, from 
whom so much labour per day is to be obtained. 
pe ee that, no care whatever is taken of his moral 
material amelioration. There is no such thing as 
recreation and amusement for workmen. Employers 
of labour in India do not appreciate the fact that 
incur responsibilities towards their workpeople. 
Nor do they take into consideration that an oper- 
ative well paid, well elucated, and well cared for in 
every way, is an exceedingly valnable asset, and an im- 
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portant element in cotton industry in its physiological 
bSteatloal and economic branches, Alltnese deca 
more or less owe their origin to the semni-educated condi- 
tion of the millowners theinselves. They, in the first 
plice, nee’! to be educated to the higher standard of their 
Obligations and responsibilities towards their work- 
people, in order to induce that healthy amelioration so 
sadly needed. Nothing need be said about the hours of 
labour whict: have recently formed the scbject of offical 
inquiry, This matter requires to be very carefully 
handled, seeing that there are two sides to this question. 
But, broodly speaking, there can be no two opinions as 
to shorter hours of labour than are generally prevalent 
in the country. It is now an established fact that the 
shorter the houss, within reasonable bounds, the better 
is the physical contition of the operative, and the 
greater his productive ‘The machinery itself 
gets greater relief, which is the same thing as a 
prolongation of its serviceable life, meaning renewals 
at a longer period—an economic fact which isin itself, 
worthy of cousideration, 

The number of factories whose agents regularly set 
upatt a fixed percentage out of profits for renewals 
and repairs to their machinery is limited. This neglect 
works its mischief in two ways and is to be discemed 
at ils worst in times of depression, Without the 
necessary reserve for replacemetits and renewals, work 
has to be done with deteriorated machinery which is 
therefore less productive and less satisfactory, qualita 
tively, and liable to extra charges for repairs which 
have to come out of the annual revenue. In other 
words, it is contributory towards @ diminished and 
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ailerior output. And as profits grow smaller, financial 
embarrassment are deeper, so that in the long run the 
concern suffers on all sides. The general tendency is 
to pay a larger dividend and to make but a small pro- 
vision, if any at all, on deterioration account. This 
polly works out its own mischief in the log tun. 
Bombay a few mills have come to grief on this 
account and have had to change ownerships, 
Co-related to the subject is the evil of over-capitaliz- 
ation. Debts are piled up which have to bear a 
heavier rate of interest than ordinary. Stocks, and 
even mill machinery and other property, have to be 
mortgaged, and, unless prosperous seasons follow, and 
help to get rid of this load of heavily rated borrowed 
capital and interest, ruin stares a mill in the face. 
Such 1uiu came over niore than a dozen mills in 
Bombay six or seven years ego. A company whose 
finances are bad is lable to plunge deepet and deeper in 
debt, till some windfall o: other lucky circumstance 
intervenes and extricates it, But, fmmamially, the 
majority ol Indian mills are in a far {rom satisiactory 
condition. The keener struggle which is certain to 
ensue a5 Jay becomes a tormidable rival in the 
Eastern market will certainly try many an Indian 
concern, and the best remedy lies in looking ahead 
and preparing lor the contingency. Thus, in 
every Wa), it will be seen that Indian millowners 
should put their house in order, There is a Prosperous 
future yet belore them, but the prosperity will, in a 
it measure, depend on the way m which their 
mills are conducted. 
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The 


Jute Industry of Bengal 


Tue history of the jute industry 

in Bengal is curious, 
masmuch as the in 
dustry in its present shape is 
modern, while the plant from 
which the fibre is derived has 
been cultivated in the province 
from time immemorial, For very 
many doubts exist rr 
the particular plants which 
the fibre, But a Commission, 
which was appointed in 1893 hy 
the then Lieutenant-Governor ob 
Rengal, settled this point beyond 
dispute. The Commission showed 
that the jule of commerce is 
yielded indifferently by two distinct 
species of Tiliacee, namely, Cor- 
horas atitorins anil Corchorus cap- 
stlaris, The Bengali word pdt ine 
cludes both these plants, and also 
the fibres obtained trom them. It 
svems that formerly there was con- 
siderable confusion as to the difter- 
ent Indian fibre-yilding plants. 
The same veruactlar terms were 
employed 10 denote various plants, 
libres and cloths, with the result 
that it is now difficult to determine 
which particular plant is intended 
hy ancient writers. But forthe 
Purposes ol the present brief ac- 
count of the modern industry, a de- 
tailed reference to these points is 
unnecessary. For none of the Ben- 
gui words were adopted by Euro- 
peans to indicate the Sbre obtained 
[rena Corchorus olftorivs ot Cor- 
chorus capslaris, The Europeans 
mirbduced a new title, ‘* jute,” the 
origin. of which seems to be doubt: 
(ul. Nor as it an easy matter to 
say when the term was first 
used, [t 1s indisputable, how- 
ever, that as tar back as the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the 
European nations interested 
themselves largely in the manu- 
facture of canvas and cordage 


Introductory, 








from Indian fibres, There were at 
that time factories and ropeworks at 
several places, chiefly cn the Ons: 
sa seaboard, under the control of 
the East IndiaCompiny. Refcrence 
is also made hy a Dutch writer— 
Francis. Valentyn—to factories at 
Palicel below Ganjam, and at Hoogh- 
ly. But although it is almost cer- 
tain that the fibre of Corchorus was 
used at these factories, there is no 
trace of the word “jute.” Nor do 
the earlier travellers in India—eg., 
Bernier, Fayrer and Sir Thomas 
Roe—employ the term. The first 
tention of it appears to be in the 
‘Commercial Index to the Proceed- 
ings of the late Board of Trade in 
1796." It is there stated that jute 
had been sent to the Honourable 
Court of Directors on more than 
one occasion. In a despatch, dated 
4th December 1809, the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors 
speak of Adt and swan, but not of 
jute. So that the word was not 
then in general use. But soon 
afterwards it seems to have become 
popular ; and, so tar as the Govern- 
ment correspondence is concerned, 
to have entirely superseded every 
ather name for the fibre. The de- 
tivation of the word is, a has been 
indicated, somewhat obscure. But 
the gencrally accepted explanation 
js that the term jude is simply 
the anglicised form of the Uriya 
jot, and the ancient Sanskrit 
faat. At least this is the deriva- 
tion which has been accepted by the 
Government of |. Tt is sup- 
ported by the fact that the Euro- 
peans were first connected with jute 
inthe Orissa district. The verna- 
cular names for the fibre are multi- 
tudinous; every district has a special 
designation for almost each variety ; 
and the same variety is called by 
different names in different districts. 





Juteis cultivated inalargenumber 
of the districts of Ben- 


aves ot ety ga] and Eastern Bengal 
and to a smaller extent 
in Assam, Taking the latest 


available statistics, the principal 
districts are the following. The 
figores represent the number of 
acres which it is estimated were 
sown during 1907:— 





Aare, 
Haedan pais 
Hoogtiy a + 485600 
How | Shy Neg Sonaeo 
ay Params.” H6joo Pitas, 15490 
atin, x gy Dagca ty 
Wurhidabad “gyigan Alymeningh 
esate Soo Faidper 





In each of the other growing dis- 
tricts the arca is below 15,000 acres. 
Thetotal area under jutecultivation 
in the provinces is estimated for the 
current year at 3,883,200 acres, 
The total yield is estimated at 
44 million bales of 4oo Ibs, each, 
the Assam crop is relatively insigni- 
ficant ; the estimated normal area 
under jute being, according to the 
official statistics, 55,700 acres. But 
for the year 1905 the areasown was 
calculated at about 36,590 acres, 
with an estimated ela of about 
82,800 bales of 4oo Ibs. The Jute 
Commissionof 1873published figures 
of area and yield which are interest- 
ing for purposes of comparison. In 
1872 the total area under jute in 
Bengal and Assam was 925,899 
acres, and the yield 13,568,485 
maunds, or 2,713,697 bales of 
40 Ibs. In the following year the 
area was reduced to 517,107 acres, 
with a yield of 7,756,105 maunds, 
or say 1,5§1,221 bales of 400 Ibs, 
Nothing further is needed to show 
the tremendous advance which the 
jute trade of the province has made 
during these thirty-four years, 


A fibre closely resembling jute 
1s produced to some extent im the 
Madras Presidency. It is general- 
ly known as Bimkpatam jute, and 
is derived from the plant Hibiscus 
Cannabinus. Recently it has real- 
ised prices equal, or nearly equal, 
to those obtained for ordinary jute. 
A crop ot the same plant is also 
raised in the Kistna District, and 
is known as Kottapam jute. 

Besides being used for fibre, the 

Uses of the jute jute plant is utilised 

Pio. in numerous other 
ways in Bengal. Jute leaves and 
the tops of the plants are sold for 
use a3 a pot-herb. A vegetable 
soup is made from one of the 
varieties; and another variety is 
boiled, fried or curried in different 
ways, An infusion of the dried 
leaves is also used asa bitter tonic 
by Hindus 

There is no need to enter in 

Methods of Cul. detail into the 
tivation and Hare methods of cultivat- 
vesting. ing and harvesting 
jute, It will suffice to say that 
the plant seems to be capable 
of cultivation on almost any kind 
of soil, although on laterite and 

wvelly soils it does not flourish 

in alluvial soils it gives a good 
return, but is most productive on 
arich loam. Successful cultivation 
demands a damp climate, without 
excessive rain, and a high temper- 
ature, particularly in the early part 
of the season, The qualities most 
popular with spinners are those 
which are grown on high lands. 
Low-lying and chur lands, or em- 
danktments, produce the coarser and 
inferior kinds of fibre. Sowings 
commence about the middle of 
March, and extend to the end of 
April.’ The reaping of the crop 
depends of course upon the time of 
sowing. Generally, reaping begins 
about the end of June, and extends 
to the beginning of October. The 
methods “of steeping the plant 
and preparing the fibre for the 
market are described i Dr. 
Leather, the Agricultural Chemist 
to the Government of India, in the 
following notes on a visit to 
Naraingunge :— 

* Plant cut from time of Bowering until 
when fruit forms, Sometimes growing 
3.10 6 feet in water, sometimes crop is 
falmost in dry land. ‘In the former case, 
boys dive down with a sickle and cut it 
off and build up the relting heap on the 
spot, If growing on dry land it is cut 
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off vid carried to water for retting, The 
cost of cutting comes to much the same in 
either cave, for in the former the cutting 
takes more time, wil nthe lation erica 
labour is spent ia carrying to 
water, Roys take about len ‘fcmuiee 
seconds lo vut three or four stems off in 
four of five feet of water. The stalk of 
jute are several feet in height. They are 
Covered with leaves and grass to make 
them sink, The tion 
variey apparecily wi 
plant. One all if the plant is eut 
im flower, the fibre would be ready for 
sipping ‘in thirteen or fourteen days. 
Another man, whose jute way cul afler 
flowering, had st for twenty days, 
and it was then hardly ready. The ham» 
lets generally are snixll and vecupy little 
spaces of land which are just above the 
water, The cattle stand wnder sheds, 
while the land is under water and get m0 
exercise, 

“The stripping is carried on at the 
Village site very largely, although some is 
‘aha wrigped ‘deep enter, "The man 
takes onc or (wo {not more) stems, takes 
‘off all adventitious roots by running the 
closed hand down the stem, then gels 
hold of the Spa ere of both 
stems al once, ‘ing the fingers 
along the stem, it is Separated from the 
stem. It ix then wa in the water to 

fet most of the yreen bark away, and 
Wwng up to dry. ‘Sometimes it receives 
‘a second washing, apparently when very 
little or very dirty water occurs at the 
village site. The leaves are not stripped 
‘off but appear to rot under the water 
doring tbe process of retting, almost 
eat ‘The people say that stagnant 
water isthe best and that retting takes 
lace more quickly init, Ax x matter of 
fact they have lo use whalever water 
is nearest, for it would not pay to carry 
tbe whole plant far, and also, over a very 
large area, the land is simply covered 
by running water,” 

From what has been written in the 
Phe Export Trade. pening paragraph, 
‘he lapen'Tads it isevident that the 
modern industry may be considered, 
roughly speaking, as beginning with 
the nineteenth century. The plants 
from which the fibre is extracted had 
been known in the country from the 
time of the Mahabharata, But prior 
to the nineteenth century they were 
not very extensively cultivated in 
any of the districts, At 
the same time it must be under- 
stood that before the advent of 
the power-loom, the manufacture 
of ganny bags was a 1 
part of the work of the Bengal 
peasant. Indeed, it is believed that 
2 fairly large quantity of the fibre 
was produced in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, both for 
home consumption and for coverings 
for exported articles, There was 
also some demand for the manutac- 
ture of cordage, But there was 
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a0 export of the raw material. 
The earliest mention of the export 
trade occurs in the recards of the 
East India Company. From these 
it appears that in 3793 no less 
than roo tons of pdt were sent to 
England, The fibre was thought 
well of, a Committee of the Court 
of Directors estimating that 1,000 
tons of it could be sold annually 
at from {40 to {60 per ton. But 
shipments of this description were 
of course merely experiments. It 
was not until 1828-9 that the 
fibre appears in the official 
export statistics, In that year 
496 maunds 30 seers, valued at 
Rs. 620-14-9, were exported to 
the United Kingdom, In the 
following year 2,293 maunds 
went to Great Britain, 127 maunds 
20 seers to the United States, and 
Tmaund 26 seers to Batavia, The 
trade went on steadily from this 
point. During the year 1834-35 
the exports to Great Britain 
aggregated 31,328 maunds 34 seers 
14ch,, valuedat Rs. 53,915 § annas; 
while about 22 maunds went to 
Nova Scotia and North America. 
The progress of the trade during 
the fifty years 1635 to 1882, 18 
well illustrated by the following 
table, which shows the average 
exparts for each quinquennium :— 





Average af Give years, 
1832693 41,800 
1637-38 Cr) 
1842-43 1,047 
gy gb 
1852-53 
185758 
1862-63 
1867-68 
1872-73 
wiyr78 5,363,267 
1882-85 1:274,000 


During the ten years 1882-83 to 
1891-92 the annual exports were :— 


wi, (000% omitted), 
109.349 


1882.83 
1883-84 7018 
1884-85 8,369 
1885-86 78a 
1886-87 8,307 
1887-88 9643 
BBB 9 Tass 
1889-90 10,256 
1890-91 11,986 
a8g1-92 Bat 
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From 1892-93 to the present time 
the following are the figures -— 


Crt, (coo's omitted). 
19.537 
690 





Calcutta has always been the 
great centre of the export trade, 
although fairly large quantities of 
jute are also shipped from Chitta- 
yong, The fibre pwsses through a 
considerable number of hands he- 
fore it is actually placed on board 
the export vessel. Jt is hought 
trom the cultivators hy local native 
dealers up-countsy. By them at 
is sold to a class of Calcutta 
dealers known as halers, who bay 
the jute in small packages termed 
drums, and have it fm in Cal- 
entta into compact bales weighing 
about 400 Ihs. each. * By the balers 
the jute is sold through brokers. to 
the shippers, who in. their turn re- 
eell it to dealers and spiziners in 
Europe, America and elsewhere. 
The pressing of the hales is done 
by hydraulic presses, when the jute 
has been assorted and the “roots” * 
(cuttings) removed. There are 
ahout twenty hydraulic press houses 
in Calcutta, with a varying number 
oof jrestes at each, Same of the 
Jargest are managed by joint stock 
companies, but a number are in the 
hands of private awners, who hale 
and press their own jute. From 
the press houses the jnte is con- 
veyed to the exporting vessel. It 
may be of interest to note that 
before the intraduction of hydraulic 
power, the jute was pressed hy 
Wwoorlen screw presses, worked by 
band. 

The affairs of the export jute 
teade are controlled hy the Caleutta 
Baled Jute Assoriation, which was 
farmed in 1802, and of which all 























“should be mesttoned that tn the yte trade 
the tera" roots" has not us atdzaary botanical 
ssqolfcation, ns the low wooly postions 
of the sea of the plant the "eucings™ ane 
heer portions when cil of 
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balers, brokers and shippers are 
members, No Intecan be sold for 
export except on the Association 
paral ; and the rulesof the Asso- 
ciation forbid the members doing 
business with any non-members. 
The United Kit is one of the 
reatest consuming markets ; and, 
Sis well known, Dundee is the 
most important jute-manufacturing 
centre in the United Kingdom. 
Germany and France and other 
European countries also take fairly 
large quantities. In fact, the total 
exports to Continental Europe are 
about equal to, or perhaps a little 
in excess af, those tothe United 
Kingdom. The United States are 
likewise large consumers, particular- 
ly of cuttings. Of the total exports 
for the year tg04-05, the United 
Kingdom took 40° per cent., 
Germany 20° per tent., France 0 
per cent., Austria-Hungary 62 per 
cent., Italy 3°8 per cent,, Spain 
18 per cent. The United States 
came thitd with 15 per cent. The 
value of the fies for the year 
1904-05 is calculated at Rs. 120 
millions. 
In an account such as this it is 
perhaps unnecessar 
Press, to enter_at Tength 
into the question of prices. But a 
brief summary of the prices realised 
during the fast forty-five years 
may be of interest. In the early 
sixties the export trade began to 
assume large proportions, and in 
r86r the average Calcutta price of 
raw jute per hale of 4a0 ibs, was 
Rs. 14170 annas. At the end of 
each quinquennial period since, the 
following were the average values. 
The percentages in the second 
column show the variations rather 
more graphically than the figures of 
prices, are calculated on the 
sis of the year 1873, the particu. 
Jars for which are printed in italics. 








All the causes of the recent 
snerease in value cannot be specifi- 
ed with absolute certainty. But 
there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that the great development 
of the local manufacturing indus- 
try is one of the principal causes, 
It must also be remembered that the 
demand for jute from all consum- 
ing markets is steadily increasing 
with the growth of the trade of the 
world. 

It has been already mentioned 


7: that the fibres 
native mands ined fi 
facturing industry: hia ined trom 


fibre.yielding plants in Bengal have 
been trom an eatly period utilised 
by the people of the province, 
The native manufactures re- 
solved themselves into three main 
classes—cordage, cloth and paper. 
The first ranged from the thin- 
nest twist to ropes sufficiently 
thick for hawsers, The cloth was 
of various qualities. adapted to the 
different purposes for which it was 
used. There was a thick closely- 
woven gunny, which was known as 
gin, tdt or chat. The different 
varieties of this cloth were used 
for packing seeds, sugar, rice and 
other produce. There was also a 
thin closely-woven fabric, which was 
common in parts of Maldah. Dinaj- 
por, Rangpur, and among the Coc! 
and other aboriginal tribes near the 
foot of the Himalayas, St seems 
to have been used for wearin 
apparel, There was further a thi 
coarse variety, which was used for 
the sails of country boats, and for 
packing bulky ticles. The weav- 
ing process is thus deserihed by 
Babu Ramcoma! Sen, in a well- 
known paper, which appeared many 
years ago in Vol, II of the Transac- 
tions of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society -— 

“Seven sticks or elatiee weaving posts 
called fans pard or warp are fixed upon the 
ground, occupying the length equal to the 
meavure of the piece (0 be woven, and a 
sufficient number of 1wine or thread is 
wound on them as warp, called fand. The 
warp is taken up and remoted to the 
weaving machine, Two pieces of wood 
are placed at two ends, which are lied to 
the hari, ebver, or roller; they are made 
fast to the Adott. The delut, or treadle, ix 
put inte the waep; next to thal iy the 
variad: a thin piece of wood i laid upon 
the warp called chuferi or regulator. 
There is no sley used in this, nor is a 
sturttle necessary of the 
lalter a click covered with thread called 
singe, is shravwn into the warp, as woof 











which is beatenin by 4 piece of plank called 
Aeyen and as the cloth is woven, it w 
up tothe roller, Next fo thir is « pie 

wood called fAcane, which i used for 
fing and smoothing the woof; a 
stick is fastened to the warp to keep the 
cloth steaight." 

An interesting general account ol 
the native industry is quoted in Dr 
Royle’s treatise on ‘* The Fibrous 
Plants of India.'’ It was writer 
just fifty years ago bya Mr. Henley, 
whom Royle describes as ‘an int 
ligent merchant from Caleutta."’ 

"The great trade and prin 
of jute” says Mr Henley, 
manufacture of gunty 
tay lengths suitable for making hey 
This industey forms the geand domes 
manufacture of all the populons easte 
districty of Lower Hengal, Jt pervades 
all classes, and pet 
houehold. 
find vecupation the 
spare moments, hu " 
cauriers, and domestic servants, every bods 
jn fact, being Hindoos for Mussulmans 
sgincalion only pan direisare mone, 
dUvtaff in hand, spinning gunny twist, Tts 
Preparation, together with the weaving 
into lengths, forms the neversfniling re 
Source of that most humble, patient, und 

ised of created beings the Hindoo 
saved by hav from the pile, bat 
condemned by opinion and custom tor the 
remainder of er days, literally to sackeloth 
and ashes, and the lowest domestic drut} 
erg_in the very household where on 
perhaps, her will was lan. Thee mar 
ture spares her from being x charge 
Ler fully oan ais 
Bread, Amongat these ea 
discerned the very To¥ pric 
onny manufactures are produced 
Bengal, and which have attracted the 
demund of the whole commercial, wield 
There in, perhaps, na other article 
universally: difived aver the globe: ast 
Indian ganny bag 

ADD the fer and Tong-stapled jute 
reserved for the export trate, in 
ears a comparatively high priv 
short staple serves for the local mam 
Couresy and it may be remark 
given weight of nny bags ma 
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similar weight of 
na apparent margi 
weaving 

With the coming of the pow 
Joom, the indi- 
genous manu- 
factures naturally declined, In 1872. 
when the Commission which has heen 
already referred to wasmakinginves- 
tigations, statistics were obtained 
showing the quantities of fibre con- 
sumed hy native weavers and rope- 
makers. The figures are, of course, 
more or less approximate, but they 
are interesting as showing the extent 
of the native industry at that time. 
For the Dacca District the estimate 
for the year was 90,000 maunds; 


Spinming, aud 





‘The pawer-loom industy. 
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tor Rangpur so.cov maunds; tor 
Murshidabad 38.000 maunds; for 
Maldah 25,000 maunds: Mymen- 
singh 12.000 maunds. and Hooghly 
120.000 maunds, But this latter 
quantity may have ineluded some of 
the mills which had then come inte 
existence in the Hooghly District 
The first mull had been in fact es- 
tabhshed a good many years hetore. 
It was located at Rishra near $ 
ampore, and was started about 
3855 by Mr. Geo Ack who 
owned coffee plantations in Cevlon, 
The anginal title of the concern 
was the Risa Yarn Mills Ca,, 
which was subsequently changed 
to the Rshra Co, Ld, > a 
Company styled the Bomeo Co., 
Ld, which had been formed to 
develop the island of Rarueo, estat 
fished another ml] at Barnagore, 
about four miles froin Calcutta. 
This concern was called by the namne 
of the Company, Imt in 1872 ats 
name was changed to the Barnagore 
Jute Factory Co, Lil, by whieh 
designation st 1s still known. The 
vear 1862 witnessed the establish- 
ment of the Goureporo Mull, which 
has since hecome one af the largest 
antl most ‘mport In abby the 
India and the Seraigunge Mills 
were started, Four years fater a 
considerable expansion of the im 
dustry book pice four new mills 
being opened, These were the 
Budge Budge, Fort Gloster. Champ- 
dany. and Seebpore, Still greater 
extensions followed in 1874. when 
Samnuggur, Oriental (now Union), 
Howrah. Hastings, Rustomjec 
Twine (now Central), Clive and 
Asiatic ‘now Soorah) were started. 
Of these pthaps the most remark 
able was the Hastings Mill, which is 
at present the only: large pevatey 
owned jute mill in Calcutta. It 
was and is the property of Messrs. 
Rirkmyre Bros.. who were the pro- 
prietors of a mill at Greenock, 
Mr, Wm, Bitkmyre came to the con- 
clusion that jute spinning and weav- 
ing were more likely to be success: 
ful on the banks of the Hooghly than 
on the banks of the Clyde. He 
accordingly transferred his mill to 
Calcutta, establishing it in the 
neighbourhood of Serampore. It of 
course derives its name from War- 
ren Hastings, in whose villa the 
manager of the mill lives. A Londop 
company established the Ganges 
Mill in 1875; and two years later 
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a new Calcutta company, the 
Kamarhatty, was formed.” These 
rapid extensions resulted in the 
supply of gunnies soon outstripping 
the demand, The conseqnence was 
that in 1860 there was a great de- 
pression in the trade, and several 
mills were forced into liquidation. 
These were the Calcutta Jute Mills, 
the Oriental Jute Mills, and the 
Rustomjee Twine Co. The first- 
named of these three was the con- 
cern which was originally known 
as the Rishra Company. It had 
been restsritated in 870 as the 
Caleatta Jute Mills, After the col- 
lapse in 1880, it was bought by the 
Champdany Co, for Rs. 5 lakhs, 
and was restarted as the Wellington 
Mills, by which name it is still 
known, At about the same time the 
Oriental Mill was honght by the 
Union Co. tor Rs. 3,50,000; and 
the Rustumjer Twine Co, by Mr, 
Moran. who converted it into the 
(ihoosery Jute Co, This concern 
was alterwards bought by Mr, 
Chanda Ramjev of Bombay, and 
eventually if became the Central 
Jute Mills Co. Ld. under which 
name it stil] exists, In 1882-83 the 
Victoria, Honghly, Kanknarroh, and 
Titaghur Mills” were established, 
Thev were followed by the Lower 
Howghly and the Gondalpara, and 
iu 1895-96 by the Khacdah, 
Stan lard, National. Alliance, aad 
Anelo-Indii. The Delta Mill’ (into 
which the old Serajgunge concern 
Was merged) was established in 
1899, the Rinnison and the Arathoon. 
in tgo0,_ an} the Dalhousie in 
1003. The Aiexancra, the Naihati 
and the Lawrence, which began not 
long since, and the Belvedere, Kelvis;, 
Rehance and Auckland, which are 
still more recent, bring the list up to 
date 

Tt woutd not be an easy matter 
to obtain complete statistics of the 
number of Jooms and spindles, and 
of the production of cloth and bags, 
in the very early days of the indus- 
try. But in the seventies, when 
the mi'ls were just heginning to 
develop, the Rishra Mill had about 
260 looms, the Borneo about 400, 
the Gourepore about 200, and the 
India about roo. The expansion, 
which took place about that time, 

















* Many of the parhenlary in this paragraph 
were published in’ eBsé ty Sir Taha Leng, for 
sahom they serie compiled by the Editor of 
Capital, 
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han been already remarked upon. 
It was so great that by 1878-79 as 
many ay twenty-one mills had been 
established, with 4,645 looms and 
ogj882 syindies, The nominal 
capital of theye concerns was, accor- 
ding to the official figures,” about 
Rs, 12 mis. They must have 
employed about 25,000 workpeople 
The progress, which has been made 
sance, is Well illustrated in the fol- 
Jowing table, which shows the post- 
tion at the end of ear quinquenniat 
period — 








oP 2999 
58 
gg 
ae 
a ee 
fit 
as 


The table gives a very (aur idea 
‘o} the euormous growth ot the trade 
during the last quarter of a century, 
But im order te appreciate this 
growth properly, it is necessary to 
quote a few statistics showing the 
produchon of gunny cloth” and 
hays. To 1863-64, when the first 
nulls were getting into working 
order, 28,123,524 pieces of gunny 
cloth and bags were exported trom 
Calcutta, Their value was estim- 
ated at Ks. 48.27.3598. In the 
following year, the total was 
$4,030,341 pieces, and the value 
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Rs. §3,09,577. From that time 
onward the trade extended rapidly, 
as the following statement will 
show :— 


$0,983 
17:950253 











The turgoing figures include both 
the torcign and the coasting trade, 
The value of the latter is returned, 
for the year 1904-05, a3 
Rs. 1,76,22,612, and of the former 
as Rs. 9,82,27,715. Taking gunny 
bags and cloth Logetber, 323 per 
cent. of the total value of the 
foreign trade was shipped to the 
United States, 21 per cent. to South 
America, 1°1 per cent. to Australia, 
76 per cent. to the United Kingdom, 
and §8 percent. toChina. Ofrecent 
years the exports to South America 
have greatly developed, owing 
mainly to heavy crops in Argentina, 
and to the activity in the nitrate 
trade in other ith American 
countries, 

The official statistics of power- 
loom gunny prices are fairly 
complete from 1861. In that year 
the price per 100 bags was Rs. 19. 
Adopting the same principle as was 
followed in regard to jute prices 
in a_ preceding ph, the 
following are the for each 
quinquennium since that year. As 
regards these figures, it should be 
mentioned that, with the expansion 


i 


of the trade, the varieties of bags 
are becoming increasingly numerous. 
The price quoted is consequently 
the aveiage of a considerable num- 
ber of different qualities of bags. 








‘i He | ne meat 1873. 
180 288 10 
1873 a0 100 
175 ab 1a 
1880 aga ~ 
1885 202 1 
1490 a4 "4 
1895 244 no 
1900 agta 108 
1905, 7 133 








Jute Nill owners and agents in 
ise Bens aon mped as 
indan Jute far back as 1884 into 
BAS cote an Aseociation, which 
is now known as the 
Indian Jute Mills’ Association, 
From its inception the Association 
has been actively engaged in pro- 
moting the welfare of the industry, 
and has undoubtedly done much to 
advance its interests. There are 
now thirty-five mills on the list ot 
members, with 26,931 looms at 
work, All manufactured goods are 
sold, and all raw jute is bought 
by mills, on Association forms of 
contract, which have been drawn 
up and accepted by the members. 
But little more remains to be 
said, Jute is now to 
Bengal what cotton 
is to Bombay, with this advantage- 
ous difference, that while cotton is 
grown in vanous parts of the world, 
jute is a practical monopoly of this 
province. Attempts which have 
been made to produce the fibre in 
other countries have not been so far 
successful; and there is therefore 
every reason to anticipate that the 
Benga) industry will continue to 
develop, as the demand for a 
cheap covermg continues to expand, 


Conclusion, 


The Calcutta Trades Association. 


TxE oldest public body in 
Calcutta is the Calcutta Trades 
Association, which came into heing 
on the 5th July, 1830, just twenty- 
four years after the establishment 
of the Bank of Bengal, and eight 
years before the foundation of the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 
which is now merged into the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
The immediate cause of the forma- 
tion of the Association was a 
public recommendation from the 
then Chief Justice of Bengal, the 
Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey, 
when sitting as_a Commissioner 
of the Insolvent Court in the case 
of a Subaltern of the Bengal Army; 
‘on which occasion Sir Charles Grey 
expressed himself as follows :—‘' ] 
would advise the Tradesmen of 
Calcutta to form themselves into 
an Association, and to investigate 
the means of those to whom they 
may give credit, and to employ 
some person to watch the pro- 
ceedings of all cases through the 
Insolvent Court,’’ But the great 
propessve cause which led to the 
lormation of the Association was 
the system of indiscriminate, al- 
most unlimited credit which had 
for many years obtained in the 
country, to the serious prejudice 
of the honest tradesman, and to 
the manifest disadvantage of that 
portion of the public who had been 
in the habit of paying for what 
they purchased. 

‘The first public meeting was 
held on the 32th June, 1830, at 
the rooms of Messrs. Leybum & 
Co. This meeting was the out- 
come of a private conference of 
tradesmen, held on a previous oc- 
casion as the immediate result of 
the advice tendered by the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, and above set 
forth. It is interesting to note 
that of the twenty-six Calcutta 
firms represented at this meeting, 
eight are still in existence. These 
are Messrs, Dykes & Co., Messrs. 
Hamilton &Co,, Messrs. Mackenzie, 
Lyall & Co., Messrs, Ranken & 


Co,, Messrs, Scott Thomson & Co., 
Messrs. Steuart & Co., and Messrs. 
W. Thacker & Co. (now Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink & Co.), and Messrs. 
Watts & Co, The business trans 
acted at the first meeting was 
mostly of a formal nature, and a 
Committee was formed, compris 
ing the following members — 
Messrs. F. H. Burkinyoung, J. Coull, 
J. W. Duncan, W. T. Gibbon, C.S. 
Hadow, Jno. Hastie, Geo. Jessop, 
H. McKellar, Geo. Parhury, Geo, 
Shearwood, Samuel Smith, R. S. 
Thomson, and W. H. Twentyman. 
The Committee at once set to work 
and convened a General Meeting 
for the sth of the following month. 
The Calcutta trading firms were 
circularised, and cach establishment 
‘was requested to send at least one 
member to attend the meeting, 
which was duly held at the Exchange 
Rooms. Mr. Samuel Smith, Pro- 
prietor and Editor of the Harkarw 
Newspaper, was called to the chair, 
and in the course of his address, 
after explaining the origin and 
nature nf the proposed Association, 
went on to say that the terms of 
their dealings must be brought into 
accord with the times, and that they 
must endeavour to adapt measures 
for the realisation of their outstand- 
ings. ‘The outstandings at that 
time were large, and the amount 
due to ten establishments, which 
had handed in memoranda to the 
Chairman, was no less than 50 
Takhs of rupees. In these ten es 
tablishments, several of the largest 
firms were not included, nor were 
the three Auction houses then in 
existence included in the list, and 
the Chairman remarked that he 
was led to believe that the total 
amount of the debts due to the 
tradesmen of Calcutta was not 
ire than a oe ‘of rupees, or, at 
the then rate of exchange, upwards 
of @ million sterling. 

The main objects of the Asso- 
ciation, as set forth at the meeting, 
were as follows:—{1) ‘To en- 
eourage the adoption of the system 


of ready) money payment, which 
prevads in all other parts of the 
world, and which enables the 
tradesmen to sell at Jnwer rates 
than those of Calcutta can afford 
to do, from the prevalence of the 
runous system af indiscrimunate 
credit which has obtained tor many 
years, to the serious injury ui the 
tradesinan, and (0 the manifest 
disadvantage of the pubbe, 

(2) “To define the terms of 
credit when credit is allowed, and 
to prescribe measures caletlated 
to ensure payment, and guard 
against future loss where the terms 
of that credit are violated, 

(3) "To encourage a friendly 
communication amongst persons 
engaged in business in Caleutta, 
especially on subjects involving 
their common interests ; an object 
which appears hitherta to have 
heen neglected.'” 

Mr. Samuel Smith was unani- 
mously elected President of the 
Association, and the Committee 
at once turned their attention te 
the objects for which it was found- 
ed. The patronage of the Right 
Hon. Lord William Bentinck, Gov- 
ernor-General of India, and of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court 
was solicited. That of the Gover 
nor-General was readily granted, 
but the Judges, fur ofhcial reasons, 
declined, In dloing so, however, 
they expressed! their high approval 
of the objects of the Association. 

When the Association was fics’ 
established, the members were 
divided into grades of Senior Mas- 
ters, Junior Masters, Fellows, Fore- 
men and Apprentices. The head 
officer was, up to February, 1831, 
designated President, but. it was 
then considered that ‘‘ Master’ 
would be more in unison with the 
practice that obtained in similar 
bodies in Europe, and was conse 
quently adopted. The first Mas- 
ter was Mr. Samuel Smith, and 
twenty years later—in 1850—out 
of respect to him as the orginal 
President and the first Master of 
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the Association, he was unanimous- 
Ty requested to accept the office 
of Permanent President, with func- 
tions not interfering with the duties 
at the Master. 

From cmnmencement the 
Association, while never lusing sight 
‘of the objects for which it was 
primarily established, has steadily 
kept in the importance of 
atlendimg to matters of public in- 
terest, andl the Association as a 
hody has always enjayed the rese 
pect of the Government for ty 
reaily and broad-minded 














advice on the many 
questions of magnitude 
on whieh it has been 
One ofthe 
Matters to 





engage its attention was 
the provision of ameans 
wherchy dishonest «lebt- 
‘ors who applied for the 
benetit af the Insolvent 
Act might be effectually 
opposed. TI 









were, at that time 
tremely heavy, and the 
result, in the majority 
af cases, anything bit 
such as was. calculated 
to convey the warming 
desired, Tn response t0 
ial sent wp by 
tion 10. the 
Commissioner al the 
Tnsolvent Court on the 
subject af mitigated 
costs, anew: Insolvent 
Act was passed which 
provided for the pay+ 
tment af these casts out 
of the insolvent’s esta 
ines. such apposition 
proved to be frivolous 
and vexatious. Among 
important matters of 
More general interest 
that engaged. the atten- 
tion ot the Association daring the 
carlier vears of its existence, may 























be mentioned postal reform, the 
conservancy ol the city, municipal 
government and municipal reform 


generally, pubhe and. pr 
ties, the state of v% 
city, the state af ihe ghauts, the 
insecurity of life and property on the 
river, and retorms and changes ‘n 
the currency. The observance of 
native holidays, the registration of 
eoolies and hackeries, the Statute 
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of Limitation, the advertisement 
and conduct of Sheriff's sales, the 
state of the Police, the prevention 
of nuisances, the subject of arrest 
under mesne process, the state of 
the Law of Apprenticeship and the 
cvils resulting therefrom, the mode 
of remittances from the mofussil, 
and the unnecessary delays and 
Incunventences experienced in the 
export, the mport, and the transit ot 
goods through the Calcutta Custom 
House, were also matters of pubhe 





interest that early formed subjects 
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of discussion and representation by 
the Association. 

At the end of 1834 a memorial 
was addressed to the Governor- 
General (Lord William Bentinck), 
setting forth the objects of the As 
sociation and praying to be recog» 
nised as a Public Body. with au- 
thority te address the Government 
when they desired and had sufi- 
cient and” reasonable cause for so 
Going. This request, so far as it 
lay in the power of ‘the Governor 


General, was granted on the agth 
December of the same year. 
Early in the following year, Lord 
Wilham Bentinck’s term as Gov- 
ernor-General expired, and his 
departure from India’ was made 
the occasion for an Address, signed 
by A. Rogers, Master, on behalf 
of the members of the Association, 
in recognition of the countenance 
the Assocration had received at his 
Lordship's hands in tts endeavour 
tu protect trade interests and to 
promote the comfort and security 
of the imbhabitants of 
the Metropolis, Lord 
Willan Bentinck, in 
reply, said that the As 
sociation had, from its 
commencement, his best 
wishes for its success. 
Thestate of credit stood 
upon amost rotten foat- 
ing; the fraudulent and 
unprincipled alone profit- 
ing by it, while the 
honest buyer and seller 
were the victims. ‘Jt 
was not possible,” he 
sad, ‘‘for the single 
efforts of the most 
honest tradesman to 
overcome the practice ; 
but the whole Trade 
have effected a thorough 
reform, most creditable 
to those who devised 
and accomplished it, and 
most useful to the public 
at large." So far the 
Governor-General had 
dealt only wich matters 
directly connected with 
the immediate and separ- 
ate interests of the 
members of the Associa- 
tion ; but he went on to 
refer to objects of amore 
public nature in which 
their interest had taken 
practical shape, and with 
special reference to municipal 
reform, which even in those early 
days occupied a prominent place 
in the programme of the work 
before the Association, he pointed 
out that in the rapidly-changing 
society of the East, it was only 
large associations that could 
ensure permanency of system, 
uniformity of execution, and per- 
severance in carrying it on and 
incorporating with it all useful 
improvements, 





In those days, when the control 
of the affairs of Bengal were lett 
to a Governor-General, with the 
whole management of the empire 
on his shoulders, or to an acciden- 
tal Senior Member of Council, the 
Calcutta Trades Association was 
the only public body that could 
voice well-informed opinion, and 
act as interpreter between the Gov- 
ernment and the peuple. That its 
services were recognised and appre- 
ciated by so far-seemg a ruler as 
Lord William Bentinck is worthy 
of record, as are alse his iarewel) 
words to the members of the .\sso- 
cation, He said :— ‘Having been 
for many years.a warm advocate for 
reform, T have contemplated with 
pleasure the great benefits derived 
from the larger admission into the 
councils of the kingdom of the 
intelligence and patriotism of those 
classes which have previously been 
ima great degree excluded. A some 
what similar feeling is excited by the 
present occasion, It is the exalta- 
tion of a class, a new infusion of 
independence and usefulness working 
for the benefit of all, which delights 
me, You represent, and worthily, 
the respectability, the knowledge 
and enlightened principles of the 
same class in our gown country. 
Your connexion with every branch of 
business enables you to judge how 
all separately and collectively are 
affected by the public institutions 
and hy the measures of those who 
preside over them; and yours is 
an impartial and independent evi- 
dence, of which, it favourable, any 
Government would have reason to 
be proud.” 

Several years before Lord Dal- 
housie issued his famous Minute in 
1853, which recognised the necessity 
of constructing railways to connect 
the chief winces and cities of 
India, and laid the foundation of the 
existing system of railway communi- 
cation, the Association had been 
alive to the fact that without the 
material appliances which facilitate 
and cheapen the means of commu- 
nication and production, there could 
be no real progress, and in 1844 the 
subject of the introduction of rail- 
ways into India was taken into con- 
sideretion. After considerable dis- 
cussion it was resolved that the Asso- 
ciation was unanimous in its belief 
that a railway upon some eligible 
line, taking in its course the most im- 
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portant stations along the Valley of 
the Ganges, up to Mirzapore, could 
not but realise great advantages to 
the country, and be the means of 
developing products and resources as 
yet unknown, in addition to afford- 
ing facilities to the transit of mer- 
chandise and produce. A mimber ot 
years elapsed, huwever, hetore these 
Visions were realised, and 
until old Johm Company (with all its 
virtues, which were many, and all 
its faults, which were not a few, 
including a rooted objection to im= 
proved means of communication), 
had disappeared irom the scene, that 
any real advance was made. 

In 1845 the Association, anxiaus 
to aid.so tar as circumstances would 
permit, any efiort for the adoption 
‘of measures calculated to improve 
the moral and social condition of 
the rising generation, made a suh- 
stantial contribution towards the 
establishment of the “Calcutta 
Lyceum,’’ with a recommendation 
that such portion of if as was ne 
cessary might be expended in the 
purchase of apparatus for a course 
of lectures on “ Hydro-Electricity.” 
But a lack of public spirit, together 
with the sesteidions pla by the 
Government on the officers who were 
capable of giving attractive scientific 
lectures, soon pat an end to a pro» 
ject which had been started under 
‘the most auspicious circumstances. 
Further oppusition was encountered 
from the Government in 1848-50, 
over a matter of sume importance 
which occupied the attention of 
the Association, arising out of the 
discovery of delalcations in the 
funds of the Ecclesiastical Re- 
gistrar regarding the assets of 
certain insolvent estates, received 
by the Registrar hut not accounted 
for by him. Government declined 
to accept any responsibility in the 
matter, and after much futile 
discussion, an advertisement was 
inserted in the pers. calling 
upon those who suffered 
owing to the defalcations to co- 
operate with the Association to 
obtain relief. Further, every effort 
was made to obtain from the 
Administrator-General a correct list 
of the claimants on estates who 
had suffered by the defalcations of 
the te istrar; but here again 
noth it ition was encoun- 
tered, and ae Go Government of the 
day made no effort to bring its own 
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officials to book, or to advance the 
enquiry in any way whatever. A 
petition was eventually prepared 
and forwarded to the House of 
Commons, on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, and asa result, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed, which recom- 
mended that the claimants should 
be satisfied out of the fundson ac- 
count of unclaimed estates; and 
that in the event of any of the claim- 
ants to such estates coming {or- 
ward subsequently, their claims 
should be met out of the revenues 
ot the country, In accordance 
with these rccommendations, a 
despatch was sent out from the 
Court of Directors in August, 1859, 
directing that measures should be 
immediately taken to carry out 
the suggestions made by {he Select 
Committer ; aud “the Judges of 
Her Majesty's Court in Calcutta’ 
were required {v assist in the pre- 
paration of a legal enactment 
whereby the heirs of unclaimed 
estates, should they subsequently 
come forward, might not find their 
rights endangered in any way. 
This was one of the many questions 
taken up and carried to a definite 
issue, in which the Association 
had no pecuniary interest to serve, 
either as a body, or individually as 
members. 

The following twenty years cov- 
ered a period, porhaps the most im- 
frtant of any in the history of 
India in its political, social, and 
commercial aspects, since the ad- 
vent of the British, First, in 
1854, was created a separate Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship {or Bengal, 
contemporary with which arose de+ 
mands for every sort of public im- 
provement, moral and material, in 
accordance with the requirements 
of civilised life. Then, while the 
energies of the Government were 
heing devoted to the newly-organis- 
ed system of administration, and a 
vigorous impulse was being given 
to material progress, came the 
revolution which for a time para- 
Iysed our Government throughout 
a large part of India, followed even- 
tually by the transfer of India from 
the Company to the Ctown, Then, 
in 1870, the Suez Canal, which 
revolutionised the main lines of 
international traffic, was opened. 
Throughout this eventful period the 
Calcutta Trades Association took 
an ative part in bringing to the 
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notice af the Government the ever- 
increasing needs of the general pub- 
hic, as also those of the community 
which it more specially represented 
Municipal affairs bulked largely 
units programme, and owing to the 
rapid and continuaus increase m 
size and population of Calcutta, 
the importance of an improved 
system of supervision and control 
over its samtary arrangements, 
its conservancy. and the other local 
details sppertaining to the good 
management of large erties, became 
apparent. It appeared to 
the Committee appointed 
for the purpase al formu, 
lating the views af the 
Association that the 
remeiy for existing evils 
would he found in the 
appointment ot a differ- 
ently constituted  Board,t 
into whuse hanes the exer= 
cise of municipal powers 
should be entrusted. and 
in. which the rate-pavers 
might have a controlling 
voice ; and a memorial to 
this effect was submitted 
to the Lieutenant-Governor 
(Sir John Peter Grant) on 
the 11th May, 1861, This 
led to the appointment by 
Government of a mixed 
Committee under Mr. 
Seton-Karr to enquire into 
the motter, the Assaciation 
nominating Mr. F. fen 
nhings, at that time Master, 
as its rvpresentative on 
the Commission, Another 
member, Mr, Lazarus, was 
later on requested by the 
Lirutenant-Governor to 
join the Commission. The 
appointment of this Com- 
mission led up to events 
Which form a most interest- 
ing chapter in the mani- 
cipal history of Calcutta, 
and the immediate upshot of it 
Was that a new Act was passed in 
1863 which vested the municipal 
government of the city in a Corpora~ 
tion, consisting of all the Justices 
ol the Peace for Bengal,’ Behar, 
and Orissa, and all Justices of the 
Peace for the town, with a salaried 
Chairman, appointed by Govern- 
ment, in whom all executive author- 
ity was vested, Many other 
matters, either directly or indirectly 
connected with the municipal 
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arrangements of the city, also 
occupied the attention of the 
Association within the period above 
specified, and the market arrange- 
ments, the drainage, the water- 
suply, and street-lighting were 
all exhaustively dealt with. As 
A matter of fact, many of the con- 
veniences enjoyed under the pres- 
ent system of municipal govern 
mentarelargely due to the thorough 
and practical manner in which the 
preliminary details were threshed 
‘out by the various Sub-Committees 
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from time to time appointed by the 
Association. Among matters of 
more immediate moment to its 
members may be mentioned 
Postal rates, the Customs’ Act, 
dik bhangy charges, various 
Guties on imported goods, fraudue 
lent breaches of contract, the 
Income Tax, the Insolvency Bil 
and the Insolvency Court, the res- 
Ponsibility of the Post Office for 
foods entrusted to it, Partnership 
aw in India, and ‘the delay in 





payment of Money Orders. The 
Association was also consulted on 
the subject of the Gold and the 
Paper Currency, which resulted in 
the extension of circles for the 
Paper Currency, and the introduc- 
tion into India in 1864 of the 
sovereign, at a fixed exchange value 
of ten rupees, 

In all public measures connected 
with the trade of the Port the Asso- 
ciation has been active, and it was 
one of the first public bodies to 
memorialise the Government on 
the question of the con 
struction of a bridge across 
the Hooghly. In 1867 @ 
further memorial was sub- 
mitted, urging that the 
sharehulders of the East 
Indign Railway should be 
induced to give their con- 
sent tothe erection of a 
bridge, and this memorial 
was forwarded by Govern= 
ment to the Board of 
Directors of the East 
Indian Railway, with a 
strong recommendation 
from Government. The 
result was that Mr. Rendel, 
Consulting Engineer to the 
East Indian Railway Board, 
received instructions to 
report on the matter, and 
the outcome of his report 
was the sanction by the 
Secretary of State for India 
of the existing floating 
bridge. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1871 that the 
Act was passed which em- 
powered the Bengal Gov- 
ernment to proceed with 
the work, and the bridge 
was not opened to traffic 
until October, 1 
in 1870, a Bi 
appointment of Commis: 
sioners for making im- 
provements in the Port 
of Calcutta was introduced into 
the Bengal Council, the several 
provisions of the Bill were care- 
fully considered by the Com 
mittee of the Trades Associa 
tion, and certain alterations they 
found it necessary to suggest were 
ultimately adopted. The Bill was 

ssed into law the same year, and 
fr. J.B. Knight, a Past Master, 
who had previously represented 
the Association on the Bengal 
Council, was nominated as one of 





the Commissioners for carrying out 
the provisions of the Act. 

With the appointment, in 186r, 
of a paid, whole-time Secretary, 
may be said to have com- 
menced the practical working of 
the system of Trust Accounts, 
which forms one of the most im- 
portant and useful departments of 
the Association to the present day. 
It had long been felt that if a pub- 
lic bady, such as the Trades Asso- 
ciation, could intervene between 
Creditor and Debtor, gaining the 
confidence of both, it would prove 
a great advantage, and save much 
trouble all round ; but it was not 
until 1867 that the system of placing 
accounts in the hands of the Asso- 
ciation for Houitation by mutual 
consent, was fairly organised. 

In January, 1862, the Bengal 
Legistative Council was first estab- 
lished, and in the following year, 
one of the four non-official Euro- 
pean Members of the Council nomin- 
ated by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
was chosen to represent the Calcutta 
T Association, a custom which 
is itained to this day. Mr. F. 
Jennings ‘was the first recipient of the 

nour, and his appointment as 
the representative of the Associa- 
tion on the Council was regarded 
not only as a proof of the influence 
possessed by the Association, but 
as a guarantee that the interests 
of the non-official classes would be 
studied in the future policy of the 
Government, In 1864, the high 
rate charged for advertisements 
by the leading newspapers of the 
day led the Committee to consider 
the question of establishing a 
newspaper that should offer a 
good medium for advertising at a 
moderate cost. The immediate 
result was the formation of a 
Limited Company for the publica- 
tion of the Indian Daily News, the 
first number of which was issued 
on the rst August, 1864. 

‘A proposal came before the 
Government for the amendment of 
the Indian Limitation Act of 1877, 
at the end of 1907. With this pro: 

yosal we shall deal in due course. 

itis merely introduced at this point 
to show that the same question oc- 
eupied the attention of the Associa- 
tion many years ago, with regard to 
Act XIV of 1850, and that from 1861 
to 1870, the Indian Limitation Act 
waseonstantly before the Committee 
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in some shape or form. In the 
latter year, anew Bill was published, 
on which the opinion of the Associ 
tion was invited. It was observed 
with regret that the Bill contem- 
plated no alteration in the period of 
limitation prescribed in the original 
Act for suits in respect to goods 
sokl by retail; but, that principle 
being affirmed, the Bill was valuable 
as removing certain doubts as to 
procedure in certain cases. Some 
alterations were suggested in the 
sections regarding the computation 
of the time a debtor was absent 
from British India, and the renew- 
alof debts that had become barred 
by the Statute, and the Bill as 
amended was passed. 

The earlier work in which the 
Association took its share has been 
reviewed in some detail, because it 
is as well to recognise that many of 
the public works still in process of 
construction and development are 

jart of the great scheme of material 
Petterment originated to large 
extent by the Association. The 
sanitary and municipal arrange- 
ments of the city, for instance, have 
always been well to the fore in the 
programme of work that the Asso- 
ciation has resolved to do its best 
to see through, and its insistence, 
in and out of season, on the neces- 
sity for the adoption of sanitary 
measures in accordance with modern 
Tequirements had its influence with 
the old Justices of the Peace in 
whom, in 1863, was vested the 
municipal goverament of the city; 
and who carried out much useful 
preparatory work at a time when 
Calcutta, according to contempo- 
raty writers, was a far {com desir- 
able place in which to dwell. Much 
of the work initiated by those old 
Justices is far from complete, but 
that is not the fault of the fighting 
members who have from time t0 
time represented the Association on 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, 
for they, in conjunction with the 
representatives of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Port Trust, 
have done much practical service in 
advocating the needs of the city. 

On the more recent work of the 
Association there is no need to 
dwell at length, As a body, it has 
been consulted by Government on 
all important publie matters, Im- 
perial or Local, and whether the 
question be one concerning the 
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great Codes that cover all India, 
or regarding the Currency or the 
Tariff, in which the whole Empire 
is concerned, or on the smaller, 
but equally important subject of 
local needs, the views of the Asso- 
ciation have always been sought, 
and the practical value of those 
views has been acknowledged by 
the highest authorities on’ many 
occasions, Among other questions 
that have been before the Commit- 
tee, in which the views advanced 
have prevailed, may be mentioned 
the improvement in the emalu- 
ments and privileges of the Judges 
of the High Court, the settlement 
of the system which has provided 
Caleutta with a service of electric 
trams, and the costly but admir- 
able undertaking, the extension of 
the Presidency General Hospital. 
Much attention has been bestowed 
of late on such questions as the 
Law of Limitation, Imprisonment 
for debt, the Bankruptcy Act, the 
Indian ‘Factories Act, the ‘Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, the Indian 
Tariff Act, the Contract Act, and 
the working of the Police Courts, 
There are many other subjects of 
importance on which the Commit- 
tee of the Association is still en- 
gaged, prominent among which 
may be mentioned the proposal to 
further amend the Law of Limi- 
tation, which is now before the 
Government, and the proposed es- 
tablishment of the V.-P. P. system 
between India and the United 
Kingilom, These are both big 
questions, which intimately aflect 
every member uf the Trades Aseo- 
ciation. With regard to the pro- 
posed VP. P. system, the same 
proposal was scotched, but not 
killed. nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The Law of Limite. 
tion. also, is an olf friend, that 
has been under consideration on 
many previous occsaions, untit the 
original Law has been altered 
almost beyond recognition. Con- 
cerning the present proposed amend 
ment, the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation suggests certain alterations 
whereby the interests of the cred- 
itor will be safeguarded. 

The first Annual Dinner of the 
Trades Association was held in 
x86r, and from that year up to 
1884 it was continued without in- 
terruption as a yearly function. 
The guests included representatives 
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of the Civil. Military, and Medical 
Services, the Bar, Press, and Com- 
inveial interests, and gradually, 
ay time progressed and the Assn- 
ciation gained in importance, the 
oevasion’ was utilised as affording 
an opportunity for authoritative 
official pronauncements. — Follow- 
ing 1884, however, there ensued an 
interval of fifteen years, dung 
which no Dinner was held, and the 
position eceupied up te that time 
Hythe ‘Tradey” Dinner was usurped 
by the feast held annually | hy 
Seotsmen, on the Day 
of their Patron Saint. 
In 1899 the Annual 
Dinners of the Trades 
Association — were 
sumed, and the function 
bids fair to recover its 
ast ground as an acca 
sion on which high 
ficial may ventilate 
on public 
uestions. At the 
Dinner held on the 
th January, 1908, 
in at guest of 
the evening was the 
Chiet Pustice of Beng 
the Hon. Sir Francis 
Maclean, atid he seized 
the apportunity for 
the purpose of making 
a nntable relerence to 
the rumours ay te the 
proposed partition of 
the High Court, 
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{y the Annual Re- 
port far 1Rg0, the 
Association recorded 
its appreciation of the 
waluthle very 
detwd by Mr, 
Smith, whos 








liberality 
on its formation, stead- 
fast adherence to its 





weltare and interests, a 

assistance under ircumstances: 
which required the aid of his ex- 
perieu. and yudgment, had won 
tor hint the tespect and esteem af 
every member. As a mark uf 
respect and approbation he was in 
‘August, 1850, as mentioned before, 
elected Permanent Pr ‘sident of the 
Association, Ite having been ap. 
pointew President in 183z, when 
the title of the heal executive 
officer was changed from President 
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to Master. The list of Masters, 
from the ‘oundation of the Associa- 
tion to the present time, is as 
follows — 

In 1830 and 3831, Mr. Samuel 
‘Smith ; 1832 and 2833, Mr. F. H. 
Burkinyoung ; 1834 and 1835, Mr. 
Alexander Rogers ; 1836, Mr. F. 
H. Burkinyoung ; ‘1837, Mr. R. 
‘Sent Thomson ; 1838, Mr. Samuel 
Smith; 1839, Mr. W. Turner ; 1840, 
Mr. G.F, Remfry and Mr. ear 
wood; 1841, Mr. Henry Burkin- 
young; 1842, Mr. Rj. Lattey; 
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1843, Mr. G. F. Remalry ; 1844, Mr. 
Henry. Burkinyeung ; 1845 and 
1846, Mr. RC. Lepage ; 1847 and 
1848, Mr. J. P. Parker? 1849 and 
2850, Mr. C.J. Pittar; 185r, Mr. 
W. Spink ; 2852, 1853 and 1854, 
we Roberts ; 1855, Mr. R. 
Sloe; 1856 and’ 1857, Mr. 
Roberts ; 1858 and 1859, Mr. T. 
Payne ; 1860, Mr. G. F. Remi 
3861 and 1862, Mr. F, Jennings ; 
163 and 1865, Mr. J. B. Knight ; 
3805, Mr. John Mackintosh; 1866, 





Mr. Charles Lazarus; 187, Mr. 
Gordon Robb; 1868,’ Mr. J, G. 
Bowerman ; 1869, Mr. F, F. Wyman; 
1870, Mr. Charles “Kelvey > 1871" 
Mr. Boughton Newman ; 1872, Mr, 
T. W. Brookes; 1873, ‘Mr j. B. 
Knight ; 1874 and 1875, Mr, Rob. 
ert Allardice ; 1876, Mr. F. Jen- 
nings ; 3877, "Mr. FP. Mcdlpin 
1878 ‘and “1879, Mr. Clifiord f° 
Broukes, 7.8.6.8. ; 1880, Mr. J. B. 
Caithness ; 1881, Mr. Geo, Irving ; 
1882, Mr. D. J. Zemin; 1883, Mr. 
H, Pratt; 1884, Mr. A. H. Wallis ; 

1885, Mr. €. F Lar 
mour; 1886, Mr. H. 
Pratt ; 1887, Mr, J. G. 
Womack ; 18% Mr, 
H.W, Hallett :’ 1869, 
Mr. A. Acton; 1890, Mi 
H. 7. Ottewill ; 18g1, 
Mr. J. G. Womack } 
3892, Mr. W.T. Spink? 
1893, Mr. 4. H. Wallis: 
Iby4 and 1895, Mr. E’ 
F. Longe 1896 and 
1897, Mr. T. W. Spink; 
1898, Mr. Donald Moe 
Gregor ; 1899, Mr. H. 
Elwerthy ; “1900, ‘Mr, 
W. J. Bradshaw 












‘Igor 
and igoz, Mr. FA, 
MOUr; 1903 and 
3904, Mr. E. i 
1905, Mr, 


1gob, Mr. W. Smith; 
1907, Mr. J. 8, Harris, 
Who was re-elected 
Master for 1908, 

The Association has 
heen represented — un 
the Council of His 
Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Ben- 
gal by the tollowing 
Members :—Mr. W. 
Spink, Mir. W. Geo, 
Parbury, Mr. F, Jen- 
nings, Mr. J.B. Knight, 
Mr. F. F. Wyman, Mr. 
T. W. Brookes, | Mr, 
J. E. Caithness, Mr. Geo. Irving, 
Mr. H. Pratt, Mr. A. H, Wallis, 
Mr. C.F. Larmour, Mr. J. G. 
Womack, Mr. T. W. Spink, Mr. 
W. T. Spink, Mr. H. Elworthy, 
and Mr. F. A. Larmour, Of these, 
the Order of the Companionship 
of the Indian Empire has been 
bestowed on Mr, J. B. Knight, 
Mr. A. H. Wallis, and Mr. H. 
Elworthy, 

Early in 1861, it was decided 
that the growing importance of 





the Calcutta Trades ‘swciation 
rendered st necessary that a 
Secretary should be engaged 
whose time should be entucs 
devoted to the condut of 
its affairs the former sistum ol 
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paying for meicls occasional ser- 
vices hasing been found unsatis- 
factay In ror Wr Teman 
Marky was appomtid as the rst 
wholt-time Sxautary, and three 
seas Tita ho was: succeded by 


Tug lows Has, CuceTay 
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Mb John Lindley In_ 1868, the 
present Secretars, Ab E Hiche, 
Was appointed and throughout the 
forty succeeding sears Mr Hache 
has rendered survives of the very 
gtettist salm to the Wsseation 
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a AHMEDABAD ADVANCE, 
hi comparatively new 
bernie having heen started as 
recently as July 1904 under the 
Ageacy of Messrs. Tata & Sans. 
‘Althoagh it is practically in its 
infancy, and has not had time to 
come into line with the other millsof 
the Tata'sin point of profits, it has 
already paid 8 per cent, dividends 
on the original share value, after 
ruaking aniple provision for dep 
tion, etc. The paid-up capital of 
the Company is Rs, 7.50.00. 


Messts, AHMUTY & Co, 
Manufacturers, Metal and Hardware 
Merchants, Contracturs and Agents, 
6, Church Lane, Caleutta, rank as 
one of the oklest business hauses in 
the city, having heen established 
in the year 1815. Little is known 
of its early history by those now 
connected with the firm, except 
that it started purely as a Ship- 
chandlery store. in the days woe 
sailing ships wone visited the 
after a protracted voyage round tl the 
Cape, Government at that time 
found it necessary to charter and 
fully equip such vessels here for 
conveyance of its troops home, 
and it was a comparatively easy 
matter, in the absence of competi- 
tion, to build up a prosperous busi- 
hess. It was in connection with 
such Goverument contracts for 
troops proceeding to England. and 
stationed in this country, that the 
firm later on established a Bakery 
and Dntillery tor the production 
of biscuits aid rum as Commis: 
satiat stores, amd the two factories 
known as the ‘' Albion Works’’ en. 
joyed almost. a monopoly. from 
Government in these lines. It was, 
indeed, in those early years ol 
the firm's history, that the foun- 














lation of its subsequent prosperity 
was laid. As the business devel- 
oped and attention was given, 
in the progress of events, to indus 
tries uutside its scope hitherto, an 
fron Foundry and a Ropery were 
acquired; and later on, when the 
introduction of steam produced 2 
marked change in the conditions 
‘of trade all over the world, and 
when in consequence Government 
became less liberal in its support 
‘af the lines indicated above, the 
new industries were made to com- 
pensate for the falling-off in such 
contracts, and the Ropery has 
since continued to form a promin- 
ent feature in the manufacturing 
business of the firm, 

It is not quite certain when the 
ropery, known as the Shalimar 
Rope Works, was first established, 
the carlier records in connection 
with the same having been des- 
troyed by fire; hut the property 
came into the possession of the 
present proprietors more than half 
a century ago. since when the Works 
have been enlarged and renovated 
at intervals, until in 1905-6 they 
were practically rebuilt, and modern 
rope-making plant with new engines 
and boilers, all of the latest 
type, were laid down at consider- 
able expense. The Ropery thus 
equipped is now one of the largest 
and finest in India. Besides the 
Manager, Assistant er, and 
Engineer, the number of hands it 
constantly employs. day by day, is 
about x80, and at busy times 
they are increased. The average 
monthly outtum at the time of 
writing this article is something 
under roo tons, in spite of keen 
competition from other similar 
local factories, but the machinery 
is capable of doubling this output. 





The Shalimar Rope Works are 
yearly under contract to supply 
manila and country hemp, coir 
and wire ropes and lines, to the 
Indian Government Dockyard, the 
Ordnance, and Supply and Transport 
Departments : to Arsenals and the 
Indian Government Factories ; to 
State Railways, Steamship and 
other Companies, Nor are the prod- 
ucts of the Ropery confined to 
India; they find an outlet in the 
East in Burma, the Straits Settle» 
ments, Siam, Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Hongkong, the Philippine 
Islands, Australia and New Zea- 
land; and in the West in Karachi, 
Bushire, Aden and South and East 
Africa. These facts alone testily 
to the excellent quality of the rope 
manufactured at these Works ; but 
apart therefrom, the firm has been 
awarded several medals for supe- 
riority at the various Exhibitions 
of local industries held at intervals 
in various parts of India; latest 
amongst which is the Gold Medal 
secured at the Indian Industrial 
Exhibition of 1906-7. 

On the Ropery premises is the 
"Paulin Factory, which, although it 
in no way forms an integral part of 
the Rope Works, is yet an allied in~ 
dustry, where 'paulins, tents, 
avmings, boat and Wagon covers, and 
canvas Screens are made up and 
supplied largely to the several 
Government Departments, Steam- 
ship Companies, and other large 
Dodies mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph; not to mention smaller 
concerns and private enterprises 
in Caleutta, Madras, Bombay and 
Burma. 

Apart from the foregoing, the 
firm’s principal business lies in 
metals, hardware, machinery and 
tools of al] kinds for structural, 


engineering, agncultural and other 
purposes, in pamts, oils and vat- 
rushes , and m all manner of requ:- 
sates for mulls factories, workshops 
and planting mdustnes In these 
Imes also the chief supporters of the 
fim are Government im its several 
Departments, Ralwars — Munict 
palities Steamship Companies and 
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famed saw-muill machmery of the 
most modern type, for which they 
have been awarded sixty Gold 
Medals at vanous Exhibitions, be 
sides highest Awards and Diplomas. 

Messis The Sthcate Pant Co 
Colthurst & Harding and Conrad 
Wm Schmidt all of London, for 
pants and varnishes the excel 
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factory 1s owned by the Nicholson 
File Co, tor a class of tools which 


are steadily gaming ground in 
India owmg to cheapness combined 
with excellence of quality 

Messis The Willesden Paper & 
Canvas Wotks Ld, London, for 
specially prepared Waterproot and 
rotptool canvas, which is much 


\ 
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x. 
an 
oT 
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other large commercial bodies , and 
although 1t does a retail trade, this 
branch of the business 1s compara- 
tively small 

“Amongst several valuable agencies 
held by the firm, the following are 
the most prominent — 

Messrs Kirchner & Co, of Lon- 
don and Leipag, for thei world- 


fence of which 1s recogmsed all 
over India and Burma 

Mess W B Brown & (Co, 
Liverpool, for steel wire {Lang’s 
Lay) rope for hauling and muzing 
purposes, which are second to 
none 1 use in India 

Messrs G H Bamett & Co, of 
Phuladelphia, US A, whose fle 


in demand by Government {or 
mibtary and other purposes, and 1s 
yearly coming more largely into 
se 


us 

Messrs Platts & Lowther, London, 
for compensating spht packing, 
which the firm has lately intro- 
duced ito India, and which 1s 
steadily working its way into favour 
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vith engineers against other pack- 
inys which have so Jong held the 
marke 

u 





} Schuchanit Schutte, 
of Bertin, for lathes, drills and 
mnyclane ‘ols generally. 

S. Crawshaw & Sons, 
Dewsbury, England, for fur 
sof all kinds required in jute 


















s. Sturry, Smithson & Co. 
Hull, for comomie, protective 
for 


M 
1a, 





and anti-fouling compositions 
ships’ bottoms. 

Tt will thus be seen 
dusiness af Abmaty & Co 
aul comprehen 


that the 









jean and Continental 
ture, from which it as poss 
all times to comply will Govern- 








ment or other demands atthe 
shortest notice, The progress al 
the firm, from its inception almost 





a century ago, up to the present 
tone, when it his earned the 
confidence of the official aud come 
moreial classes, has been stewly and 
prosperous, as a result of pains 
taking labour combined with the 








sterling qualities of intogiity and 
tack, 

ALLAHABAD BANK, 
ried Established 1865. The 





iabad Bauk, whieh now hokls a 
tae poshon among (he Ranks 
ol Was originally started 
with « capital ol three lakhs ol 
rupees, of Which less than two lakbs 
was pitied up. te the first halt year 
only, ending jist December 186 
were the Bank's operations unsur- 
resstul, no dividend being paid for 
that period, bat in the followi 
two years a considerable develop 
ment took place in the Bank's 
affairs, and the first dividend of 7 
per cent, declared at the end of 
107 was only a sign of the great 
and continued prosperity whiel 
the Company has since’ enjoyed. 
In 1875 dividends had increased ta 
12 tc "that year 
have consistently: stood at 15” per 
cont. year by year Gil xqub, for 
which Year 17 per cent. was pai 
The capital in the same petiod h 
heen aunt and now staads 
at 15 fakhscl rupees, aud up. The 
working capital, inchuding deposits. 
which in 1865 was a little aver 23 
lakhs, has expanded in a very much 
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greater rato, showing the well- 
earned confilence of the public 
in the institution, and now stands 
at over four cfores—to be prec 
Rs. A.a9 75.000. The reserve fund 
has heen huilt up year by year in a 
mannet calculated to gain stabil- 
ity in the public regard. It now 
excerds in amount the paid-up 
capital, standing at 17 lakhs of 
Tt has held this relative 

















rupees. 
position Since the year 1892, when 
the paid-up capital was four fakles 
and the reserve fund Rs, £4,000 more. 


The reserve bias now been built up 
te 22 lakhs, by the addition in 29077 
aks. being the premium on the 
af shares. Th Bank has also 

mounts 
20401 





Iss 
a Pension Fund which now a 
toRs 17K; to this R 
is being added amnwally. 
reserve amd pension are hel 
un Government Secur.ties. 

The great prosperty al the 
affairs of the Allahabad Bank is 
shown by the balance sheet of the 
Bist December i9o6, The year's: 
Aperations resnlted in a gross profit 
ol Rs.r3g0.ir3ero. Depasitors pro- 
fited to the amount of Rs. 8.51,494- 
14-6, the balance, after paying estab- 
for dividends 

2.003144. The bead- 
of the Tank ane at Allaha- 
tnt franclies have heen 
a0W, 
leutta, Delh, hans, Bareilly. 
Naini Tulane ubhutpore, In addi- 
tion there are also sub-agenc 
at Amritsar, Hapur 



























bad, 
established at Cawnpore, Lu 
. 














The London B: are -The 
Unien Bank of London and 
Smith's Bank. and at Bombay, 
the Chartered Bank ol India, Aus- 





and China. All the agencies 
agencies are prosperous, 
AF, Ferguson & Co. 
of Bombay, arc the Chartered. 
Accountants to the Bank's affairs. 
For some time past the Allahahad 
Bank hag carried om large transac- 
tions with the Government of 
India under arrangements with the 
Court of Wards. Tn th’s connection 
the Bank's operations have beet 
beneficent te the landed gentry ot 
Upper India. many of whom have 
reason tu remember with gratitade 
the ass/stance afforded to them hy 
the Allahabad Bank, which has 
enabled them to procure loans at 
Teasonable rates of interest, thus 
saving their prapertvfrom, the “exar- 
bitant usury of the private money- 
























General 
Mr. 


Manager 
Rutherford 


lenders. The 
of the Bank is 
Deans, Allahabad, 


Mr. ROBERT RUTHERFORD 
DEANS (Captain, United Provinces 
Light Horse), General Manager and 
Director of the Allahabad’ Bank, 
Limited. Mr, Deans, like so many’ 
of the successful husiness men of 
India, is a Scot, being a native of 
Hawick in Roxburghshire, Before 
com:ng to India he had 

in the best banking tradi+ 
cotland, having served for 













year 1865, he joined 
jahabad Bank, Limited, as 
Manager. At that time the Bank 





Mr. RR, Dawns, 


had only been started some. six 
months and was struggling along 
in a very precarious state, It was 
due to Mr, Rutherford Deans’ 
gen'us for hank'ng affairs that the 
Bank was Ffted into a secure posi- 
tion, and in two years after his 
taking up the management. di 
dends were paid, which rapidly 
increased till now the Bank's shares 
are among the best paying secur- 
ties in India. Mr. Rutherford 
rs has heen associated with 
the Allahabad Bank for the whole 
of its paying career, and stilt holds 
the ust of General Manager. 
Mr, Deans has util'sed his capacity 
tor affairs in other divections as well 
as Banking. When many years 























ago the affairs of the N.-W. P. Club 
(now the Allahabad Cinb, Ld,) were 
in confusion, Mr. Deans was invited 
to join the Committee, and under- 
took the task of putting the office 
in o1der with such success that the 
concern has been prosperous ever 
since. Mr. Deans is an ardent 
volunteer. He joined the Allaha- 
bad Light Horse on the first estab- 
lishment of that well-known Corps, 
and was one of the first officers elect- 
ed by the members, Subsequently 
his name was sent up for the 
command of the Corps and he was 
duly appointed. For many years 
he spared neither time nor expense 
in increasing the strength of the 
Light Horse, Having thoroughly 
mastered the details of drill and 
being an excellent horseman, he 
was able to pat the Corps into a 
high state of efficiency. The ex- 
cellent annual reports of the 
Corps testify to Captain Deans’ 
able command, At one inspec- 
tion of all the troops in garrison, 
the fine show made by the Allaha- 
bad Light Horse as the Corps 
went by at the gallop, drew special 
encomitms from Sir George White, 
then Commander-in-Chief. During 
the eentenant: Govesnonsttp of 
Sir Auckland Colvin, Captain Dean: 
was appointed Honorary Aide-de- 
Camp, and held that position 
through the tenure of the three 
succeeding J.ieutenant-Governors, 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, and Sir James 
La Touche, When he decided to 
retire to England, he received 
the thanks of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and his name was trans- 
ferred to the Supernumerary List. 


The ALLAHABAD BANK, 
Limited, Allahabad. Branches at 
Caloutta, Delhi, Jhansi, Lucknow, 
Naini Tal, Bareilly, Jubbulpore, 
Sub-Agencies at Amritsar, Hathras 
and Hapur. Established 1865 at 
Allahabad. The Allahabad Bea i 
a purely Indian concern, Registere 
under Acts XIX of 1857 and VIL 
of 1860. It has been remarkably 
successful in its operations through- 
out Bengal and North-West India, 
as the following statement of its 
position shows, Started with a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 2.00,000, 
‘the Directors have consolidated its 
position till now its working capital 
stands at Rs. 3,92,18,000 in 1906, 

v 
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having been increased by ten lakhs 
from the previous year. The 
Reserve Fund has been built up till it 
hasreached the figures of the capital 
account, one lakh was added to it 
last year, making it Rs. 3.00,000 
in all. The Bank’s has 
been very uniform since its found- 
ing. For years past it has paid 
dividends consistently at the rate of 
15 per cent. per annum. In the 
same manner the state of the 
Reserve Fund has increased in soli- 
dity, each year marking an increase 
in the Bank's resources. While the 
distribution of profits has remained 
usiepaired The increase in the 
working capital melud:ng deposits 
has been equally steady, over 150 
Jakhs having been added in the last 
five years. The gross-profits {or 
the half year ending jrst December 
1995, amounted to "Rs. 11,59,768 
and after deduction for establish- 
ment and interest on deposits there 
remained Rs, 2,60,421 to distribute. 
The Bank paid Rs. 7,30,068 in 
‘interest on. its ita above 
half-year. Aallahabad Bank 
holds a deservedly high ition 
ene Indian i louses. 
Mr. R. Rutherford Deans is the 
Manager. 


The AUSTRIAN LLOYDS 
STEAM NAVIGATION Company 
was established in Bombay in 1870. 
The local offices of the Company are 
in Sassoon Buildings, Church Gate 
Street, but the Head Office is at 
Trieste. The Company is under 
mail contract with the Austrian 
Government, Before the opening of 
the Suez Canal, the activity of the 
Company was limited to the 
‘Mediterranean Sea and the near 
East, but it afterwards extended its 
service to India, China 7 Jee: 
maintaining frequent sailings bet- 
ween Trieste, Karachi, Bombay, and 
Calcutta, as well as with China and 
Japan. ‘The Company owns a fleet 
of 68 steamers, aggregating a total 
tonnage of about 230,000 tons 
register, ranging from 370 to 6,500 
tons per steamer. The Company's 
services offer, after those of the 
P.&O., the most frequent and rapid 
communication with Europe, Be- 
sides these lines, there are also 
steamers sailing between Trieste, 
East Aftica and South America. 

‘Mr. E. Scarpa, the General Agent 
of the Bombay Branch, came to 
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Bombay in 1890 as an assistant. 
In 1896 he was appointed Agent, and 
in 1904 he was further promoted, 
and appointed Agent-General. 
For some time he was a member of 
the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, where he still represents 
his Company. 


Messrs, BAKER, ANSON & Co., 
Government and” Railway Aue- 
tioneery and Coach Builders, Cawn- 
nore; sole proprietor, Mr. | Albert 
Jement Jones. Established in the 
year 1884. The business premises 
of the firm are situated on the 
Mall. Cawapore, one of the best 
situations in the town, opposite the 
Memorial Gardens on the main road 
totheCivil Lines and Cantonments, 
They carry on the business of auc- 
tioneers, principally for the Govern- 
ment and Railways, but also do a 
good deal of business in this line 
with private people. They are also 
manufacturers of harness, saddles, 
etc,, andcoach builders and repairers, 
utilizing good English material. In 
this line they turn out very excellent 
work in the most modem style. 
Their paints and varnishes are im 

orted direct from London, 

ve a great reputation for their 
harness and saddlery work as well, 
which is generally esteemed equal to 
the best English manufacture. 
They also carry on business as 
blacksmiths, owning and working a 
shoeing forge ; and, in add't‘on, they 
act as geveral comm'ssion agents. 


Mr. ALBERT CLEMENT 
JONES, sole proprietor of the busi+ 
ness of Baker, Anson & Co., was born 
in 1854, at Cawnpore, and educa- 
ted at St. Peter's College, Agra, His 
father was the late James Clement 
Jones, Superintendent of the Bridge 
of Boats by which the troops crossed 
the Ganges during the Mutiny 
of 1857. Mr. Jones, senior, was 
larecly interested in forestry, and was 
a contractor to Government. On 
his retirement he was in receipt of 
pensions from both civil and  mili- 
tary departments. Mr. A.C. Jones 
joined his late father in business, 
dealing with contracts, building, 
forestry, etc. The father and son 
were responsible for many public 
and private buildings in the adjacent 
districts. On the death of his 
father, Mr. A. C. Jones succeeded 
to the business. 





Hab BENOY CHANDRA 
WANERJEA, Proprietor of the 
tum of Banerjea Bros. & Co., Plum- 
hers and Contractors, Calcutta, 
was horn at Telieniparah, inthe 
District of Hooghly, mm 1863. He 
eceived a sound education in the 








Bahu B.C. Banzrsea, 






hecantinued his studies ut St. 
fer's College. His first inten- 
tion was tu enter Government 
service, but this proving distasteful, 
ie started a plumbing and contract- 
ing business on his” own account 
in 1888, Starting with a small 
capital, by energy a duity he 
soon made the business a success, 
‘andl it continued to grow in extent 
amd public esteem, until in 1894 
hhy was uble to purchase the business 
of the firm of Messrs. Banerjea 
Brothers & Co. who dealt in 
hardware, cte, This addition to 
his business very much enlarged 
the scope of the firm, which was 
henceforth called Banerjea Bros 
& Co, and placed it in a prominent 
position among the plumbing firms 
of Caleutta, In 1903 the business 
had sw increased that the energetic 
proprietor was enabled to build the 
fine thrce-storeyed premises at pres- 
ent occupied hy the firm at 45/2/r, 
Wellington Street. From th’s time 
forward, Babu Benoy Chandra 
Banerjea became the sule proprietor, 
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and devoted his attention to build- 
ing contracts, in which he has met 
with unqualified sucess. The firm 

its regular clients 
General of Bengal 
and Mr. Robert Belchambers, late 
Registrar of the High Court of 
Calcutta, and receiver, administra- 
tor and trustee of numerous large 
estates in the city. Amid the pressure 
of business Babu B.C. Banerjea 
has found time for literary work. 
He is the author of a volume of 
poems and a domestic novel, 
which have fourd favour among his 
countrymen, 


Messrs. GANGADHAR BANER- 
JEE & Co., Military Contractors 
to the Government of India, first 
started business in 1840. The firm 
was originally founded by Babu 
‘Shib Chandra Chatterjee, a wealthy 
anan of Kidderpore, under the style 
of Shib Chandra Chatterjee & Co., 
and the management was entrusted 
te two young relatives of the 
founder. They succeded so well 
that they were eventually taken into 
partnership, and the neme of the 
firm was then changed to that under 
which it sat presentknown, Later 









Babu N. 





G. MOOKERJEE. 


on, Babu Bissessur Mookerjee, one 
of the above-mentioned relatives 
of thefounder, became sole proprie- 
tor, and the business has remained 
in “his family ever since. Babu 
Bissessur Mookerjee came of a high- 


caste Brahmin family in the Hooghly 
District, and he received his early 
education in his village school. He 
was possessed of much force of 
character, and his energy and 
honesty gained for him the respect 
and good-will of the military officers 
with whom he was brought into 
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contact, He gradually extencled 
his business, opening communica 
tion with several large commercial 
honses in other countries, with which 
the friendly relations established by 
him continue to the present day. 
He was an orthodox Hindu, and 
a. firm believer in the performance 
of Vedic rites. When he found his 
health failing, he brought his eldest 
son into the business, from which 
he virtually retired. The remainder 
of his life was devoted to religious 
purposes and ceremonies, foremost 
among which was the performance 
of the rare ceremony of Annamern, 
on which he expended a lakh of 
rupees. When he died, he left to his 
family a large fortune, and his eldest 
son,the late Rai Akhil Chandra 
Mookerjee Bahadur, became the 
head of the firm, He had received 
his education at the Hindu School 
and the Presidency College, where he 
showed promise of a successful aca> 
demic career; but his aspirations in 
this direction were not destined to be 
gratified, for at an early age the sole 
management of the firm fell on him. 


He did much to advance the interests 
of the business, and he not only 
maintained its reputation and pros- 
perity, but found leisure in the midst 
of a busy life to devote his attention 
to public affairs, As a Municipal 
Commissioner he took an active part 
in the Council proceedings, and he 
was an Honorary Magistrate for a 
number of years, Asa Freemason 
he was held in high esteem. He 
took high masonic honours, and was 
Master of Lodge ‘‘Anchor and 
Hope." With regard to his work 
as a contractor to the military 
authorities, General A. Walker, for- 
merly Director-General of Ordnance 
in India, wrote in 1897 :—‘In bid- 
ding you farewell, | take the oppor- 
tunity of recording the fact that I 
consider you the best Ordnance 
Contractor on this side of India,” 
Akhil Chandra was made a Rai 
Bahadur in 1893. He died at Simla 
in 1899, aged 4g. Babu Nani Gopal 
Mookorjee, the present head of the 
firm, is the son of Rai Akhil Chandra, 
and since the death of his father he 
has been conducting itsaffairs with 
considerable ability. Inaddition to 
his hereditary business as a military 
contractor. he has entered upon 
extensive operations in. rice, jute, 
and timber, all of which are in a 
flourishing condition under his 
management, Among noteworthy 
operations in which the firm has 
been of service to Government, may 
be mentioned the China Expedition, 
for which a very large number of 
tents were supplied at a short 
notice; the Burma Campaign; and 
the Sonthal Insurrection. During 
the Mutiny the firm also rendered 
valuable services to Government, 
the nature of which has heen 
recorded in Kayes’ ‘*History of the 
Sepoy War.” 





Messrs. J.C. BECHTLER SON & 
Co., Manufacturing. Silver-smiths, 
Jewellers, Watchmakers and Opti- 
cians, Allahabad, Lucknow and 
Mussoorie, This business was 
established in Allahabad by Mr. 
Jouquin Carl Bechtler, at first in a 
very small way, for the manufacture 
of jewellery and silverware, and was 
the first business of the kind to be 
established in India away from the 
Presidency towns. The business 
rapidly expanded, and in ten years’ 
time had so far ‘advanced that it 
was necessary to erect the present 
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large and handsome premises with 
a frontage of 120 feet. The firmhas 
attained a deservedly high reputa~ 
tion an ee of rings 
and jet of all descriptions, 
chal lenge caps, shields, medals, 
and all kinds of sporting prizes, 
masonic jewellery.etc. Inthe year 
1887 Messrs. Bechtler Son & Co. 
were appointed jewellers and silver- 
smiths to His Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the United Prov- 
inces, and have held that patron- 
age ever since. They carry large 
stocks of diamonds. rubies, pearls. 
and every kind of precious stone. 
For twenty-two years consecutively 
they have issued a yearly catalngue, 
showing all the novelties in their 
line at moderate prices. Mr. J. C. 
Bechtler is a native of Switzerland, 
and was apprenticed to the watch- 
making trade in his native country. 
er “completing “hs five yea 
apprenticeship he travelled in 
France, Austria and Switzerland, 
perfecting himself in his trade, In 
1880 he came to India where he 
has established himself with such 
success. He is an expert in all 
departments of his business. Mr. 
Bechtler is a member of the 
Switzerland Geographical Society 
and the publi of a Jounal de 
voted to ji and precious 
stones, ‘* Diamond.” The 
branch of the business of Messrs. 
Bechtler Son & Co, at Mussoorie 
was opened in 1889, and a large 
stock of assorted precious stones 
and jewellery is carried there. 
There is also a well-fitted workshop 
for manufacturing purposes. The 
firm take a great interest in sport, 
and contribute largely in the way 
of cups, shields, etc., for trophies. 


BEECHWOOD ESTATE, 
DARJEELING. 

This beautiful estate is situated 
in the very best part of Darjeing, 
practically just between the rail- 
way station and the Mall. In 
389g the Darjeeling Municipality 
wanted to purchase the place for 
the purpose of making a public 
park out of it, but as the present 
proprietor, Mr. C. Forstmann, out- 
‘bid the Commissioners, the property 
fal to him. Immediately after- 
wards the Government, at the ins- 
tigation of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners, built a road right diagonally 
across the estate, which road is 
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now known under the name of 
Mackenzie Road. and although it 
may be a fine road, it certainly has 
cut the estate nght in two, 

At the time when the present 
proprietor purchased the estate 
there was only one house standing 
in the whole grounds comprising 
Tg acres. This house, known as 
Beechwood House. is une of the 
oldest in Dar} Immediately 
after the purchase Mr. Forstmann 
built a smal) house for himself near 
the railway station, known as Male 
partus, which has since been con- 
sulerably enlarged and has been for 
some years ocenpied by the Cen- 
tury Crk, Ue members of whieh 
helong to the nate gentry visit- 
ing Darjeeling during’ the’ seasan. 
Building operations properly did 
not begin until autumn 7898, when 
the five big houses on Auckland 
Road were built, known as Villa 
Rheinstein, the proprietor's present 
private residence, containing also 
the office of the Estate, Donkya 
Villas, Nos. 1 and 2, the Kopje and 
the White House. These Houses 
were just finished when Darjeeling 
was overtaken hy the cyclone, 
causing the disaster of the 26th 
September 1899. 

t speaks well for the safety of 
Beechwood Estate, that the only 
damage done on the whole estate 
was the demolition of the two 
greenshouses. situated below Male- 
partus, but not the slightest damage 
was done to any of the dwelling- 
houses. 

‘As soon as Darjecling had a 
little revived from_ the effects of 
the disaster, Iuilding operations 
were recommenced, and during the 
building season "190-1902 the 
middle-sized cottages known as 
Mackenzie Road, Nos. 21,23, 28, 27 
and 29 sprang up, a8 well a8 a line 
of 8 small shops on Mackenzie 
Road. Alloobarie Cottage had 
been built already in rgo0. In 
1902 the two nice houses known 
as Rhododendron Villas, Nos. 1 and 
2, were built, At the same time 
the proprietor, seeing the disadvan- 

es of the very tough native 
labour available in the district, got 
out a fine set of woodworking 
machines, by means of which he 
was able to do better, quicker and 
cheaper work than by the old 
method; and so the Beechwood 
Estate Factory was started, where 
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not only building timber is 
prepared, but also furniture of a 
good cluss and at moderate prices 
i$ made. 

In the year 1902 not less than 22 
small wooden cottages were Ill 
on American principles, which are 
lot at very moderate rents and 
are suitable {or people with small 
means. They are all built with 
double walls “and ate consequently 
cool in the summer and warm in 
winter, and their special advantage 
8, that they are very dry, us the 
wood cannot soak in any damp 
ke the stone and brickwork. 

Tn October 1903 the Rink was 
commenced andl fished im June 


Tur Brecnwoun Earth, 


of the next year, so that at was 
opened on the gilt of June, and im. 
mediately well patronised by all 
classes. Extensiuns had to be added. 
host of all the fine bilkard roam. 
econtatung three first class billiard 
tables, all’ made by Lazarus & Co.. 
which was fimshed in the beginning 
uf August of the same year; im 
October the large stage, one of the 
largest in the East, was added, but 
as it could not be ready for the 
Pujahs of the same year, 1t was not 
opened and used until the followin, 

Jone. Ithas since been used with 
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great success by professionals, as well 
as by the Daneel ‘amateurs, who 
were formerly fearfully cramped on 
the small stage oi the Town Hall. 

Since then only one house has 
been added on the estate, known 
as Holly Ludge, s.tuated on, Lloyd's 
Road. There are nuw altogether 
40 houses tanging from the smallest 
cottages contamng 2 rooms. to 
sesidencies suitable tor the weal- 
thiest, and (ull particulars can be 
hal on applying to the proprietor, 
or hs Calcutta agent Any tenants 
can always rely on being treated 
Generously and with all seasonable 
convduation 

The luyt addition to the estate 12 

a printing press, and a 
newspaper known us the 
Darjeeling Chronicle, 
whichis under European 
management, turns out 
frst class prntng work 
on the latest electrically 
dryven machmery. 

The estate has also got 
iis own dynamo and 
sturage batter.es to pro- 
vide all hauses with 
electric current, 


Messrs. BEGG, SUTH- 
ERLAND & Co, The 
Cawnpore branch of the 
firm, onginally styled 
Mesars. Begg, Chnistie & 
Co., Inter Messrs, Beng. 
Maxwell & Co., hive for 
the last thirty years 
heen known as Messrs. 
Begg. Sutherland & Co. 
They are chiefly interest- 
edin the sugar manutac- 
turing industry, which 
has developed “consider- 
ably under their able 
management. The firm 
are the Managmg Agents of the 
Cawnpore Sugar Works, Limited. 
with a Refinery at Cawnpore and 
a Sugarcane Factory and Estates 
in Saran; and of the Champarun 
Sugar Company, Limuted. Messrs. 
Begg. Sutherland & Co. were the 
concessionaires fo the Cawnpore 
Electne Lighting and Tramway 
Scheme and are the Agents in that 
city of the Indian Electric Supply 
and Traction Company, Limited. 

Among other enterprises in which 
the firm are interested is that of the 
manufacture of brushes. The Cawn- 


pore Brush Company, Ld, which is 
under Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Co.'s management, holds large 
contracts with Government Depart 
ments, notably the Military 
Ordnance Department. 

In addition, Messrs. Begg. Suther- 
land & Co, are sole agents in the 
United Provinces and Behar for 
Messrs. Orenstein and Koppel’s well- 
known Light Railway material, and 
the firm also recent Messrs, Kil- 
bum & Co.’s Electric Department. 


Mr. ALEXANDER BLAKE 
SHAKESPEAR received his educa- 
tion at Berkhamstead Grammar 
School, and came out to India at the 
commencement of 1894 with the 
intention of following a career in 
indigo, then in the heyday of its 
prosperity. However, he was offered 
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and accepted an appomtment with 
Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., of 
Cawnpoe, which was then being 
managed by the late Mr. W. B, 
Wishart, who was also Secretary to 
the Chamber of Commeice. A few 
years later, Mr. Shakespear became 
connected with the Chamber as 
Assistant Secretary, and eventually 
suoceeded to the Secretaryship upon 
Mr. Wishart’s death in’ 1904. In 
the same year he was admitted a 
partner of Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Co,, and has since managed the 
affairs of that firm in Cawnpore. 


The BANK OF BENGAL (Lahore 
Branch) was established in 1866, 
the head office being at Calcutta, 
‘The business of the Ranh at this 
branch, which 15 conducted on th. 
ordinary principles of banking trans 
actions’ and on an etensne scale, 
includes within its scope large deal 

s with Karach Mr Claude 
‘Wilhe Carbery 1s the Acting Agent 
of the Lahore Branch 


Messrs BHAGW AND \Sb & Co., 
Bankers, Dehta Dun and Mussoorie 
This business was estabhshed early 
mm the roth century at Mussoor¢ 
and Chakrata and a branch was 
opened 1n 1856 at Dehra Dun (made 
afterwards the Head Office of the 
busmess) unde: the present nam: 
and style by the father of the 
present propictor, the late Tala 
Bhagwandass, and I ala Khush hal 
Rae The formes died in 1874 and 
the business was subscquenthy 
cavided, the sons tah ng the Dehta 
Dun and Mussoot ¢ business, and 
Lala Khush hal Rae the Chakiata 
portion In x88q Mr Jugmanday 
dass took charge ot bus ncss as sen or 
proprietor, with hs younger hrother, 
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Mr Mansumratdase, working undet 
hum as jumor propnetor They doa 
very large and extensive business 
throughout India in general bank- 
ing, are large house and 
landed propnetors, and have a 
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Tusative timber busines at Debra 
Dun und othe places They arc 
also popittors of the Saharanpur 
banking busnes cated on in 
the name and stylcot Lallas Santlal 
and Bhagwandass then grand 
father nd fathe respectaely They 
have agencies in th prinupal towns 
sm India, ind one in Yondon as well 

MW Jogmindasdass was born 4 
Sthasanpar nm 18hg andl educated 
moatdy He bas had gs wide 
and vaued exponen, on financial 
matters hatang been connected 
with hankng and — mercuntik 
pursuits since 17g He has tor 
mam yous takin an uty m 
torest an publ uns, tres bean 
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mem of thy Mumm ¢.pal Board and 
an Honowary Mag strate at Dehra 
Don sinc 1885 and hay filled the 
position of the Vre Charmin of 
that body fa sexcial terms Ml 
Jugmandardass 15 well known for 
hus many charitable giits and the 
great interest he takes im cdc 
tonal matters He developed the 
Dalanwala estate purchased by the 
‘frm in 1903, ard this may now be 
well termed * another Dehra, chef: 
tor the Europeans 

‘Mi Mansumratdass undertook 
the supcrv.sion of the business at 
Mussoorie in 1890, and has been 
amember of the Mussoorie Muni- 
cipal Board smce 1900 In other 
respects he has also followed the 
example of his brother 
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LALLA BISHAMBH4R \ALH, 
Banker, (awnpore 1s 2 member of 
the fim of Lalla Ram Ratan 
Ramgopal, Banke, ard son of 
the late Lalla Baynath, Govern: 
ment Treasurer. He was bon m 
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to7t and educated at the Gover 
ment High School, (awnpore 
After completing Ins educational 
course, he was admitted to lus 
father’s firm, of which ii 15 still 
an active member The frm are 
very well hnown im the provinces 
throughout Northern India where 
they do a vay large banking bast 
ness Laila Bishambhas Nath takes 
an active part n publ utfans, has 
ing becn elected member of the 
Cawapore Mumcpal Board He is 
also an honorary magistrate, a 
member of the “Exccutve Com 
mittee of the Dufferin Husjntai, 
and Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of the Hindu O:phanage 
As a business man he ts a mem- 
ber of the Upper India Chamber 
‘ol Commerce, and a man of note, 
both personally and thiough his 


influential firm He 15 alsa a 
Daibant 
Messrs BLACKIE & SON, 


Limited, Printers and Publishers 
Head Offices x7, Stanhope, Street, 
Glasgow, NB, Indian Office 
Warwick House, Bombay The 
firm of Messrs. Blackie & Son is 
among themostancient and honour- 
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able publishing houses of the United 
Kingdom, [twas founced in the 
year thug by Mr. John Blackie, who 
was bora in 1782 and learned the 
business in the employment of 
Messrs. W. D. and A. Brownke of 
Glasguw. On the retirement of 
Mexsrs, Brownlie, their business was 
affered to Mr. Blackie, who, for the 
pirpuse of constituting the firm 
‘under new auspices, went into part- 
nership with two friends, Archibalt 
Fullarton and 
William — Sommer- 
‘lle, the new firm 
taking the style of 
Blackie, Fullarton 
& Co. Under this 
style the firm eon- 
tinued — operations 
till the year 1831, 
when Mr, Fullarton 
retiring, Mr. Blac 
kie’s — ehlest son, 
John Blackie, Junr, 
(who subsequently 
ohtained the hon- 
our of Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow), 
attained a partner: 
ship, and the firm’s 
style was altered 
to “Blackie & 
Son." which title 
it has retained ever 
sinee, The younger 
sons of Mr. Blackie, 
‘Senr., W. 
well-knu 
Blackie), 
bert Blackie, were 
admitted partners 
at a later date. 
The present Munag- 
ing Partners are J. 
Alexantler Blackie 
and = Walter W. 
Blackie, B.se., sons 
af the late Dr. 
Blackie. From its 
earliest days the 
firm enjoyed an 
extensive connection with the best 
literati of the day. — Moore's 
“Travels in Italy *’ was among the 
carliest publications undertaken by 
Messrs. Blackie, the writer, Dr. 
jam Moore, being the iriend of 

tens, and father of Sir John Moore, 
the hera of Comma. Adam's 
“Roman Antiquities "* was another 
of these early publications of a 
striking kind, and from the presses 
of Messrs. Blackie also issued the 
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* Glasgow Geography,” edited with 
great erudition by James Bell of 
Campsie. As typieal of the times 
and the country of publication, a 
leading place in the firm’s publi- 
cations was held by theological and 
religious works, books of reference, 
and others of a specially Scottish 
character. There was a strong 
connection between the house of 
Blackie anil another eminent Scot- 
tish publisher, Robert Chambers, 





Brackik & Sov's Warwick Hovse, Boxmay. 


who edited the ‘'Biographieal Die- 
tionary of Eminent  Seotsmen’’ 
(1832-34). The famous ‘Land of 
Burns " was another publication due 
to the firm's enterprise, In this ease, 
again, Robert Chambers co-oper- 
ated with the firm, his pen being 
responsible for the descriptions 0’ 
the seenes depicted by D. O. Hill, 
Chambers was also responsible for 
the editing of the whole work which 
contained the “Essay on the Life 


and Genius of Burns’’ by Christo- 
pher North, with which eceentric 
genius the firm had the usual trouble 
in the matter of obtaining and 
printing ‘‘copy.”” The poet Hogg 
was another author whose works 
the firm presented to the public in 
complete form. Ogilvies' ‘'Im- 
periat Dictionary," a work origin- 
ally published in 1847 and, revised 
and augmented by Dr. Annandale, 
reissued in 1902, 18 still a standard 
work of its kind; 
the Imperial 
Gazetteer” edited 
by Dr. W. G. Blac 
kie (2850); the 
complete ' History 
of India, Civil, Mili- 
tary and Social, 
from the First 
Landing of the 
English’ to the Sup- 
pression of the 
Sepoy Revolt” 
(1064, are the 
other examples of 
the firm's contri- 
butions to English 
literature. From. 
its earliest years 
the firm of Messrs. 
Blackie has associ- 


ated itself with 
progress, In each 
sveceeding epoch 


it has moved with 
the times and kept 
its publications 
abreast with ¢cur- 
rent needs. The 
firm has been able 
to retain its fore- 
most place by 
Teason of the sound 
literary abilities, as 
well as business qua- 
lities of its mem- 
bers. Enterprise 
and foresight in 
literary matters has 
always distinguish. 
ed the firm. Turning from the 
higher fields of literature to the 
needs of the younger members of 
society, we again find that in 
Reward books and Picture books of 
a nature suitable for children of 
all ages, sexes and creeds, Messrs. 
Blackie & Son stand unequalled. 
A glance through their catalogue 
brings back fo memory many 
pleasant hours spent in poring 
over the fascinating pages written 


by Henty, Brereton, Strang, Fenn, 
Gordon Stables, Ballantyne, Frith, 
Everett-Green. George MacDonald 
and other well-known writers of 
uae fietion, who were the de- 
light of younger days. There can 
be no doubt that their success in 
this department is due to their 
keen interest in wholesome and 
healthy literature, as evinced by 
the excellence of their publications. 
While adding to general literature, 
Messrs. Blackie have paid special 
attention to educational matters, 
and their catalogue includes text- 
books on the whole arcana of human 
Knowledge. Their school publica- 
tions include everything necessary 
for all students, from the infant 
class to the advanced callegian, 
There are available by the labours of 
the firm, Infant Primers, “ Readers” 
of every description, Shakespeare 
Texts {five series, the " Warwick,"* 
the ‘' Junior School,’ the ‘‘Pic- 
ture,” “Red Letter” and the ‘Plain 
Text''), English, Greek and Latin 
Classics, Teachers’ Handbooks and 
educational works in French and 
German, Science, Mathematics, Phil 
osophy, etc, The premises of the 
firm at Glasgow are hugely ex- 
anded from its early tenement. 
ey now extend in three ranges 
of four-storeyed buildings, in 
addition to surrounding edifices of 
equal height. In these premises 
the operations required for 
palates are carried on, Messrs. 
ackie & Son undertaking every 
department of the business, and 
putting none out to contract as 
practised by other firms in the busi- 
ness, The main divisions of the 
business, Printing, Lithographing 
and Bookbinding are sub-divided 
into many sub-departments, but all 
co-ordinated into a highly efficient 
whole. In addition to the works at 
Glasgow there is also.a large factory 
at Dublin, where stationery goods 
are manufactured. This isa very 
important factor in their Indian 
trade, their Indian Manuscript 
Books, Drawing Book and Science 
Note Books being used in all parts 
of India and the East. The Vere 
Foster Series of Drawing and Copy 
Books of world-wide reputation are 
also manufactured there. Of recent 
years the time-honoured firm was 
converted into a limited liability 
Company, but the Directors have 
abandoned none of the traditions 
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of the old firm,and thestream of new 
publications bearing upon all sub 
jects uf interest, to meet the present 
Tequirements im Fiction, Technical. 
Educational or Scientific subjects. 
testifies to the energy and ability 
with which the business is governed. 
The firm have okkestablished 
branches in London and Dublin, a 4 
are also represented in the principal 
Colonies and Dependencies of Great 
Britain. The volume of Indian busi- 
ness which had been attracted by 
Messrs, Blackie’s reputation necessi- 
tated the establishment of a branch 
in this country, and a house was. 
therefore, opened at Bombay 1m 
‘Igor under the management of Mr. 
O. S Mawson, who for a number of 
years had heen connected with the 
‘Educatwnal side of Messrs. Blackie’s 
business. Mr. Mawson resigned his 
position in x07 and was succeeded 
by Mr. H. Morrod, who for some 
time had held the position of 
Assistant Manager. His expenence 
and keen interest m matters edu- 
cational and literary are well 
known in the North of England, and 
we have every confidlence that the 
Bombay branch will flourish still 
more under his régime, The demand 
from India is largely for works of 
an educational nature, and is well 
served by the hrm, which has a nu- 
table record in this line. Nothing 
being of grealer importance here 
than the education un correct lines 
of the awakening Indian population, 
there is reason tor congratulation 
that Messrs. Blackie have under~ 
taken the task of supplying this 
Empire with works of the unim- 
peachable excellence they are ac- 
customed tu put forward. 


Messrs. A. BLASCHECK & Co., 
Export and Import Merchants. 
established themselves in Bombay 
about 25 years ago, and have ther 
offices in the Chartered Bank Ru:ld- 
ings, The partners are: Messrs 
LA. Blascheck, J. Tintner (Europe), 
and H. Blascheck. The latter 

entleman manages the Bombay 
ranch. The Head Office of the 
firm is at Frankfort-on Man, 
Germany, The Bombay firm have 
various sole agencies of European 
manufacturers. In the export line 
they deal principally in seeds and 
cotton, and for imports they deal 
in general merchandise. The firm 
is a member of the Chamber of 
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Commerce, Bombay. Mr, Hans 
Blascheck, the partner who manages 
the Bombay Branch, came to India 
in 1895, first as an assistant, and in 
the year 1899 he hecame a partner. 
He then visited Germany, and came 
back to India in 1901 to take over 
the management of the Bombay 
branch of the business, 


Mr. JOSEF BLUM, Merchant and 
Agut, 22-24. Medows Street, Fort, 
Bombay, was born m the year 1869 
at Frethurg-i-Breisgan (Germany), 
and was educated in Germany. 
Aiter completing Ins education he 
passed through Ins military training, 
and gained busmess. knoviledge and 














Mr. Joour Bum 


eaperience in Germany, and by 
travelling in various parts of 
Western Europe. In 1894 he pro- 
ceeded to China, and established a 
branch factory of the Baden Clock 
Company, Limited, at Furtwangen 
(Black Forest). In 1897 he came to 
India to open business on his own 
account, and to represent the afare- 
said Clock Factory and other German 
manufacturers commanding the Ger- 
man metal industries. He prospered 
in hisattempts, and he hassince been 
able to import directly all sorts of 
piece-goods, iron, metals and metal 
ware, etc., from the Continent of 
Europe, England, America and 
Japan, to such an extent, that in 
some lines of these imports he holds 
the reins of the Bombay market. 
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The BOMBAY STEAM NAVI- 
GATION Co. Ld., Bombay, Regis- 
ice, 72, Apollo Street 





Company was originally started in 
the year 1865 hy Mr. J. A. 
Shepherd. He was subsequently 
joined by Mr. Hajee Ismail 
Hassum, aud they carried on the 
husiness jointly ‘until the year 
190i, when Mr. Shepherd retired. 
Mr, Hajee Ismail um continued 
to carry on the business up to 
oth June rgo6, when it was formed 
into a Limited Liability Company, 
Messrs, Killick, Nixon & Co. being 
appointed as Managing Agents avd 
the following gentlemer 
of Director 
Procter, € 
David, Kt, Ms. 
The Hon. Mr. Vithallas Damorlber 
Thackersev, Mr, Hajer Ahmed Has- 
sum, Mr. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai, Mr. 
D, Pattain, Dewan of the Bhay. 
nagar State, and Mr. F. A. Reddie, 
of Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co. 
The capital of the Company is 
Rs, 60,00,000, divided into 6,000 67, 
cumulative shares of Rs,250each and 
18,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 250 
each. The Company maintain a 
regular service aver 1,200 miles of 
Coast, and employ over 3,000 hands. 
The Company own ten steamers for 
both passenger and cargo traffic, have 
ing an average gross tonnage af 1,156 
tons cach, and eighteen steamers for 
passengers only, having an average 
gfoss tonnage of 229 tonseach, 14 
steam launches and 144 passenger 
and jolly boats and lighters. All 
euger and cargo steam: rare 
tted with electric light. The Cam- 
pany has through hooking arranges 
iments for goods with the Southern 
Mabratta and  Bhavnagar-Gondal 
Junagadh-Porebunder Railways. Mr. 
William F. Hamilton, the General 
Manager, joined the Company in 
1889, The Company carry over one 
and a half million passengers. ancl 
250,000 tons of goods every year. 


The HOMBAY UNITED SPIN- 
NING AND WEAVING Company. 
Limited, was established in 1860. 
The Joint Stock Company was 
originally formed hy Sir Mungaldas 
Nathoobhoy, a wealthy Bania. mer- 
chant of Bombay. ‘The original 
capital was Rs. 5,00,000 and the 
first Board of Directors com- 
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prised Sir Mungaldas Nathoobhoy, 
Messrs. Sapoorjee Dorabjee, W. 4 
Crawlard, Cursondas Madhowdas, 
Bhicoo Sazba, and Dr. Bhaoo Daji. 
‘A year later it. was found expe- 
dient to increase the capital to 
Rs. 7,50,000, and in the year 1863 it 
was still further augmented to nine 
lakhs of rupees. Under the original 
management the Company contin- 
ued tll the year 1874. when the 

eset Agents, Messrs. Khatau 
Makanji & Co., took it over, and 
have carried it on ever since. The 
Mills then passed to the manage- 
ment of Mr. Seth Khatau Makanji 
and under his able rule, and after 
iis death under that of his brother, 
Mr, Seth Jairaj Makanji, the affairs 
of the Company prospered. On 
the attainment “of his majority 
Mr. Gordhandas, the eldest son of 
Seth Khatau, took over charge ot 
the management trom his uncle, 
Seth Jairaj, and commenced opera- 
tions on a more vigorous scale than 
ever. He continued in the manage- 
ment till the 1893, when his 
multifarious duties pressing upon 
him. he made over charge of the 
entire management of the Company 
to his younger brother, Mr. Mulraj 
Khatau, who had received a Uni- 
versity education. In 190t,an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Company passed 
a resolution reducing the capital 
vf the Company from Rs. 9,00,000 
to Rs. 2,25,000. but at a later meet- 
ing of the shareholders in the same 
year, this policy was reversed, and 
it was resolved te increase the 
capital to Rs. 11,25,000 by the issue 
of 3,600 new shares of Rs. 250 each, 
This resolution was confirmed at 
an extraordinary meeting of the 
shareholders held on 25th July 
igor. At the same time the Agents 
volunteered to forego their com- 
mission on prorluction in favour of 
@ commission of ten per cent. on 
the profits earned by the Company. 
This action of the Agents gave a 
lurther impetus to the business of 
the Company which has continued 
in a most financial posi- 
tion ever since. The credit of these 
successful developments is largely 
due to Mr. Mulraj Khatau. 





Messrs. BREUL & Co.. Cotton 
Merclanis; Head Office, Hornby 
Road, Bombay (established in the 
year 1865); branches at Amraoti, 


Khangam, Akola and Dhamangam. 
Secretaries and Managers for Breul"s 
Cawnpore Cotton Pressing Company 
at Dhamangam, the KhangamCotton 
Pressing Company at Khangam, the 
Hingoli Cotton Press Company at 
Akola; Members of The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay 
Cotton Trade Association, and 
the Bombay Cotton Exchange 
Partners, Augustus Breul and C. W. 
Breul; Assistants, A. W. Campbell 
and Sorabjee M, Nicholson signs pet 
pro. The firm deals exclusively in 
cotton, It receives consiguments 
from farmers and up-country dealers 
in all parts of India. It also ituports 
American cotton, executing orders 
for future delivery in Bombay, Liver 
pool and New York, Mr, Augustus 
Breul. the senior partner in the firm, 
came to India in 1863, and in 1865 
stablished himself in the Berars, 
which is noted as the foremost cot- 
ton-growing district in India, He was 
apioneer in advancing the interest of 
exporters, by introducing direct deal 
ings with planters, and by erecting 
cotton-pressing factories in the prin= 
cipal up-country cotton markets, He 
thus enabled Bombay exporters to 
piocure not only the fa growth 
ftom each district, but also to do 
so with greater expedition and at 
considerably reduced cost. In 1878 
he opened his head office in Bombay 
and in 1907 took his nephew, 
Mr. C. W. Breul, into partnership. 








Messts. CHARLES BROWN & 
Co., Engineers, Boiler-makers, Iron 
and Brass Founders. Frere Road, 
Bombay. Founded 20 years ago 
through the enterprise of Mr, Charles 
Brown, this firm holds an important 

sition in the ranks of local 

ingineers, Started in a small way, 
remarkable developments have suc: 
ceeded each other rapidly and con- 
tinuously, until at the present day 
the establishment is equipped with 
all the latest mechanical contrivances 
for the construction and repair of all 
sizes and types of steamers. The 
new works, which have just been 
erected on ground leased by the 
Port Trust for 50 years, are situated 
opposite the Prince’s and Victoria 
Docks and the Merewether Dry 
Docks; the works are handy, and 
the resourcefulness and skill of the 
proprietors and their able assistants 
have helped to repair, effectively, 
many a vessel whose next trip was 


looked upon as doubtful owing to 
extensive damages received in 
grounding or by collision which, it 
was feared, were next to impossible to 
repair. For instance, the $.S. Cash- 
mere and theS.S. Baron Innerdate. 
This firm clam to be the largest con- 
tractors for steamship repairs in the 
Presidency. In this particular branch 
of the engineering business the most 
important point is the expedition 
with which contracts must be ful- 
filled, A disabled steamer in Dry 
Dock or lying alongside the Dock 
wall, must be got ready as soon as 
possible, to save loss to the owners 
and captains who. with the interest 
of their employers at heart, make 
agreements which mean working 
night and day for the Dock Iron 
Works, The firm never hesitates to 
signa time-contract and, what ismaore. 
never fa‘ls to finish on due date. This 
facility is due in a large measure to 
the fact that over a thousand men are 
always on the attendance list. and 
with up-to-date apparatus and expert 
workmen they are able to accomplish 
what, to less well-managed and less 
conveniently situated works, would 
be almost impossible. 

The Company are Agents for 
Suter, Hartmann and  Rahtjens 
& Cals composition. which” is 
almost exclusively used in the 
Navies of the world for painting 
men-of-war, and they hold 
the record for docking the largest 
steamer at the Merewether Dry 
Docks, Bomhay—theS.S. Armenian, 
8.825 tons. They docked her, cleaned 
and scraped her from loadline te hull, 
and painted same with twa coats of 
Hartmann's Red Hand brand paint, 
carrying out all this work in the 
record timeof 2ghours, The fixing of 
new propeller shafts, or refitting pro- 

llers to shafts, are tasks which the 

is frequently called upon to per- 
form, and the shipping companies 
know that the work can berelied on. 
Messrs.Charles Brown & Co. have also 
in the course of their career heen en- 
trusted with repairs of the Japanese, 
‘Austrian, Portuguese, American and 
Persian men-of-war. ‘They are licen- 
sees of the Merewether Dry Docks. 








Mr, CHARLES BROWN, the head 
of the above-mentioned firm, who is 
a Member of the Institute of Naval 
Architects, was born in Argyleshire in 
1836, and brought up, together with 
his brother, fo the profession of 
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Draughtsman and Naval Architect, 
at Dumbarton. He has travelled all 
over the world, and has not been 
without some sensational experi- 
ences. Perhaps the most thrilling uf 
these was on the occasion when at the 
time of the McNe'l incilent in the 
Syudan, he was the only civilian pres- 
ent and was taken prisoner by @ 
Lieutenant of the Scots Guards in the 
belief thathe was a spy, Of course, 
immediately he was placed belre Si 
John McNeil, he was given his liberty. 

Mr. Charles Brown may certainly 
claim the distinction of having in- 
troduced Association Footbal! into 
Bombay, It was due to his en- 
thusiasm that the Rovers’ Foot vall 
Club, whose annual tournament is the 











Mc. CHartes Brown, 


best supported football fixture in 
India, was established, and he was 
the first plaver to kick off an Asso- 
ciation football in Bombay. Full of 
energy, he played forsix years in the 
team, was Captain, and occupied from 
time to time the positions of centre 
forward and centre half. The Rovers’ 
Challenge Cup is now worth £700. 
Gol¢ medals are presented to the 
winners and silver ones to the run- 
ners-up every year. Mr. Brown, who 
has been President of the Club, is 
life trustee of the Cup, and still 
takes a keen interest in the game. 


Sir JAMES BUCKINGHAM, 
Knight, GLE, (Colonel, Assam Valley 
Light Horse). There ‘are but few 
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non-official Englishmen in the East 
who can look back on a residence 
of upward of forty years in India 
with as much honest pride as 
Sr James Buckingham who, for 
nearly four decades, has witnessed 
the growth of the Tea Industry 
in Assam {rom small beginnings 
to its pre-ent vast dimensions, 
and who, during his lengthy: 
cafeer, has enjayed an unblemished 
record. Sit James Buckingham 
was bom on the 2grd March 1843 
at Doddiscumbsleigh, South Devon, 
his father being the rector of that 
parsh. Educated first at Bland- 
tord, and afterwards at Cheltenham, 
he came out by the old sea route, 
“round the Cape'* im the “ Nile" 
in 1864. and soon atter his landing 
in Calcutta, proceeded to Assam, 
joining the Jorehat Tea Company, 
ith which he served four years. 
In 1868 he took service with the 
East India Tea Company as Manager 
of Dufflating, but only stayed? 
about a year with this company, 
leaving to jom Messrs. Berners 
and Doyne, Barristers of Calcutta, 
in developing the estates of 
Amguorie and Boshain. At Am- 
goorie Sir Buckingham has been 
34 Years, successfully. managing this 
valuable tea estate. Sir Bucking- 
ham married in 1880, Mrs, Laura 
Amelia Bainbridge, widow of Mr. F. 
Bainbridge, and daughter ofSurgeon- 
Major Collins, tat.s., and by her has 
two sms and adaughter, the latter 
having lately been married to Dr. 
Hunt, F.8.c.5., of the Nizam’s State 
Railway. As a young man Sir 
Buckingham was a keen sportsman, 
and either over countty or on the 
flat was a_good performer in the 
pigskin. For some years he was 
the Honorary Secretary of the 
Jorehat Races. He was also an 
adept in the arts of fencing and 
boxing, as many who tried a bout 
or a round with him speeily dis: 
covered ; and as President of the 
local Polo Club he received from 
the members a handsome silver 
howl as a token of the esteem in 
which he was held. From the 
very first he was an enthusiastic 
Volunteer, and in 1884 he raised 
and commanded the Sibsagar 
Mounted Rifle Volunteers, In 
May 1890 was formed the Assam 
Valley “Administrative Battalion, 
with Major Buckingham as Com- 
mandant. In the same year he 
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CHARLEVILLE Hore, Mrssomis, 

















Rovat Hore, Lyewsow. 


tables required for the table are 
grown, The grounds, which extend 
to 23 acres, also comprise cow- 
houses, piggery, poultry farm ant an 
up-todate damry, the whole form- 
ing a valuable freehold property. 
The Hotel itself contains over 200 
rooms in which are included draw- 
ing rooms, ball room, billiard room, 
smoking, card and reading roms 
A post and telegraph office isattached 
to the premises. The excellence 
of the Charleville Hotel is emphasized 
by Royal favour, this beng 
the only’ hotel in’ India which 
Her Royal Highness the Princess 
ot Wales honored by staying at 
during her Indian tour 3 106. 
The original building of the Hote! 
dates back to 1842; in the year 
1857 the building was utshzed as a 
Girls’ School, and it was not till 
1873 that the hotel business was 
started on the premises by Mr, Hal 
son, Manager of the Mussoo: 
Bank at that time, and proprietor of 
the Happy Valley Estate. The bus:- 
ness Was continued under ths pro- 
prietorship until the year 1881 when 
the Mussoone Bank 2equ:red it and 
carried on the affairs of the Hotel for 
a couple of years. In 1884 the 
Bank leased out the business to 
two business men of Mussoorie. 
whe conducted it with the axd 
of Mr. Henry Wutzler as Manager 
with one-third interest in the con- 
cer, Alter two years Mr. Wutzler 
purchased the Hotel and good-will 
from the Bank as a going concern. 
Under Mr. Wutzler’s propietorship 
the premises have been much in- 
cretsed in size, and the business has 
bedn so built up by able manage- 
ment till now, as previously said, it 
is the largest hotel establishment. 
outside at Bombay, in British India, 








The CRITERION RESTAU- 
RANT, Mussoarie. This establish 
ment, also the property of Mr. H. 
‘Wutaler, is centrally situated in the 
town of Mussoorie opposite the Band 
Stand and Public Library. Mr. 
‘Wutzler acquired the Restaurant in 
the year 18%5, and carried it on for 
ten years till 1895 when he rebuilt it 
in its present form. Its convenient 
situation renders it a favourite resort 
with the inhabitants and visitors of 
Mussoorie for refreshments, dinner 
jarties, dances, for all of which it 

jas excellent accommodation. Its 
proximity to the band stand increases 
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the attractions of the admirable 
quality of the entertainment 
provided. The Restaurant isa fine 
substantial two-storied building. 


Mr. HENRY WUTZLER, Pro- 
prietor, Charleville Hotel, Mussoorie, 
was born in Saxony, Germany, 
in the year 1853, and educated at 
Leipsic. He has’ had a wetldavide 
experience of hotel Iusiness. and 
uring his time in India has catered 
for the mast distinguished goests. 
Xo fower than eight Vieuroys have 
testified to his skill, and) among 
the Commanders-in-Chref for whom 
he has exteral are Lord Roberts. 
Sir George White, Sir Wo Lockhart, 
Sir P. Palmer and Lord Kitchcner. 






























Mr, Hesey Worzr es. 


He catered tor the Tsar of Russa 
when he tonred India {prior to 
his coming to the throne), and 
among other Royal personages for 
whore Mr Watzler has catered are 
His Imperial and Royal Highness 
Franz ‘3 linand, future Emperor 
of Austria, the late Prince Albert 
Victor of England, and H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught, from whom 
he received a decoration. He was 
also in charge’ of the _ principal 
catering for the tour of T. R. H. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during their recent visit to India, 
‘which contract was extended over 
the whole of the tour lasting four 
months ; and for his services he re- 
ceived the Royal Warrant of Ap- 


yet 





pointment as Caterer to T. R. H. 
Mr, Wutzler was a member ot the 
Board of Commissioners for Mus- 
soorie for twelve years, and retired 
trom this public service in 1903. 
He is ane of the oldest members 
of the Foreign Suviety for Hovel- 
keupers, 














WLT R'S ROYAL HOTEL, 
Lavcknow, Tn adkdiGon ao his. lus: 
swore enterprse—the “Charleville 





Hotel, © Mr, Watder in 1899 pars 
chased the okt orignal building at 
Lucknow. w he has now con- 
verted mtu the fie modern hotel 
heanng the above name. ‘There 
remains hut fitthe now of the original 
badding. Mr, Wutaler, on acquiring 
the property, pulled dawn most. of 
Ht, and reconstructed the whole i 
the must approved upslo-date 
fashion, akdmg very considerably 
to the size of the’ hlistiment, 



















“are about 
cighty rooms in the Hotel, with 
six Stale rooms, dining, drawing 
and biliard roms and Teception- 
room. The pr are surround 
ed by large and ul garden 
grounds, There numeraus 














are 
stables and coach houses attached. 
The Hotel with its grounds is one 


of the Leauty spots of the North- 
West. The enterprising proprietor 
intends introducing electric lighting 
throughout the hotel buildings. The 
grounds contain lawn tennis courts, 
and carriages of all kinds are 
kept on the premises, The cooking 
ranges and general culin 
ments are maintained on cl 
scale in the French style. The Hotel 
is open for the cold season from 
tst October to 31st March under 
Mr, Wutaler's personal supervision, 
The proprietor. spares uo pains to 
add to its conveniences with constant 
improvements, 

Ye Wutzler has recently formed. 
his two Hotels aud the Criterion 
Restaurant into a Limited Liabili- 
ty Company, with a capital of nine 
lakhs of rupees, and, judging from 
the successful financial working of 
the last 24 years, the shares should 
be a valuable and desirable invest- 
nent, 











Mr. DOORGA CHURN CHUN- 
DER, the senior partner of the firm 
of Messrs, Herbert and Chunder, is 


the youngest son of the late Babe 
Muheudre Lall Chander, und a 
cendant of the well-knows Dalal 


family ot Chuckerbere, near Cal 
rutta, where be was bore ai the 
math of Ortobrct, 1870, 


The Dalal 











Me D.C, Cun nen 


tanuly clam guett antiquity and a 
Jugh socal statis, Dooiga Chara 
Chander Jost Ins father when be was 
only one year ok, and when he 
Hcl finastiot his education he served 
jus perod ct prubation in the 
serve af a local qute ruil, At 
the close of a8ag- he cntacd: the 
eof several fea companies, 
notable amongst whieh was the 
C ve Ld, whose 

i jerbert Comp- 

fon, uistructed lum in the details 
of the cultivation and manotacture 
of tea, In 189§ he steceeded 
to the firm of Dawson and Co., 
and became its sole propmetor tll 
1905. The firm having suffered 
heavily m 1848, owing to the advent 
at plague whieh, by: dislocation 
ef labour, npset many trading 
establshments am — Caleutta, Mr, 






























Chinder starled a colour printing 
he 
that 


tmstness, wluch 
ammalgasuated with 
Thos. Herbert, the 
firm bemg now known 
and Chunder. 

This firm quickly made its mark 
by turning out tedly high: 
productions, and secormg a ka 
share in the lithographic trad 


alterwards 
at Mr. 
eof the 
Herbert 
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of Beagal, and m consequence of 
the untiring energy, industry and 
perseverance of Mr. Chunder, it now 
‘occupies a high position amongst 
cognate establishments, and 1s 
replete with the most up-to-date 
apphances, the machinery being 
worked by electricity. 

‘Mr. Chunder 1s also the sole 
prupretor of the firm of Douga 
and (o., which has consderable 
dealngy in imports and exports. 
He is also agent for several tea 
plantations, etc., etc. 





Messts, 


L. B. COATES & Co., 
Merchants f 


and. ¢ 
Hornby Road, Fort. 
Mablished im January 
H. 0, Coates and 
Dwarkaday Barbhaya. 












1406, 
Luxmidas 


rartne 





Mr. IL. Q. Coates, 


The firm deal principally. im Man- 
chester guods. hut also do a large 
import and export trade with the 
Continent. They supply the Army 
and Government Departments with 
a jastedyed khaki doll, of which 
they have the sole monopoly in 
India, and also cater tor all 
Regunental and Departmental re- 
quirements. Their Colombo Agents 
are J. Whitehead & Cu. ; in Londe 
they are represented by Mus 
& Co. David Midgley & Son 
Manchester and Bradlord; Ledward 
and Taylor, Manchester; Samuel 
Ogden & Co. Manchester; Karl 
Festn, Esq, Hamburg; Klateer 




































& Co., Amsterdam. The firm are 
Sole Agents ior the Stolzenberg 
Patent File Co, and the Pantelegra- 
phy Publishing Co., Ld., of London, 
who have taken over from them the 
publishing rights of the complete 12 
Figure Code compiled by them, for 
which they haveobtained copyrights. 


Mr. HAROLD OLIPHANT 
COATES (Captain, Bombay Volun- 
ter Artillery) was born in 1871 at 
Timperley, near Manchester, and edut- 
cated at the Manchester Commercial 
School. He came to Bombay in 1892 
for an old established frm. In 
January. 1906, in conjunction with 

. D. Barbhaya, a well-known 
entleman of Borabay, started 
the firm ol L., B. Coates & Co., Mer- 
chants and Government Contractors. 

Mr, Coates 1s well knewn in 
Bombay Masonic Circles and. now 
bolls the post of D. G. Treasurer. 
He 1 also @ keen Volunteer and 
holds the rank of Captam in the 
Bombay Volunteer Artillery. 











Mr. LUXMIDAS DWARKADAS 
BARBHAYA, Partner in L, B. 
Coates & Co.. was horn jn 186g, and 
as descended from the well-known 
and respected Banias—the Barbhaya 
family, He ty ol the Kapole Bania 














Mr. Lrxistpas Dwarapas Baxszava, 


caste. a very prominent and leading 
community among the Banias in 
Bombay, originally inhabiting the 
Katluawar District, His forefather 


was the second Bania who was 
personally honoured by the Gover- 
nor of Bombay in the régime of the 
East India Compan The surname, 
Barbhaya, means twelve brothers, 
who had all joined together m one 
trade, He received his education at 
the Chandanwady High School as 
far as the_4th Standard. and then 
joined the Elphinstone High § 
where he matriculated and 
wards attended the Elphinstone 
College for the previous examuna- 
tion for a year only. when he had to 
leave it to enter business. He was, 
from 1887, in the Insurance huamess 
for nearly 17 years, where» secured 
varied experience in the Insurance 
line and had twice the sole manage- 
ment of six or seven Insurance Com- 
panies. Early in xgo3, he came in 
contact with Mr. H. O. Coates and 
started a joint business imder_ the 
style of LB. Coates & Co, 


The COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
INDIA, Limsted, established ats 
Lahore branch sn 1897, ts ead 
office being im London. Capstal, 
Rs. 23.90,550, and Reserve. 

















Mr H. E. Dav, 


Rs. 1,00,009. The busmess of the 
Bank ‘is conducted on ordmary 
banking principles, and the range 
of its infuence may principally 
be defined as between Karachi and 
London. 

Mr, Harry Edward Day, Agent of 
the Lahore Branch, was born in Lon 
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don in T8379 and received his educa- 
tion privately at Bedtord. After 
completing Ins education he entered 
one of the largest firms at chartered. 
accountants in London, and for three 
‘years received his pract-eal training 
in accounts. In 1899 he joined the 
Commercial Bank of India. Limited, 
as an asistant at the head affice, 
London and m rq00 he was. trans. 
ferred te Tndia, under Mr. R. Murray: 
at the Caleatta Of, 

He was next posted te the Karachi 
Branch, -n the capac ty ol Account- 
ant, where he remand fer about 
three years. In root, he was ap- 
pomnted as Agent tu the Lahore 
Branch and took charge in the same 
year. 




















COMPTOIR NATIONAL 
D'ESCOMPTE pE_PARIS (French 
Bank). Head Office —14. Rue 
Rergere. Paris; Bombay Office, 
Fsplanatke Road. Established in 
India inthe year 2866: Manager, 
Mr. L. Combe.” Branches in all prin- 
cipal towns in France, Tunis, New 
Orleans, Melbourne. Svdney, alt 
prinespal towns in Madagascar. 
indon Office :—52, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.. London. Bankers, Bank 
‘of England. Capital, £6.000,000. 
The Bank does all ordinary hus'- 
ness in Banking. Drafts and 
letters of credit are sssued payable 
at all chief commercial fowns of 
the world. Travellers’ attention is 
especially drawn to its Letters. of 
Credit Department in Pars, at the 
Branch Office. 2, Place de Opera, 
in the very centre of the tash on- 
able quarter of Pars, on the 
Roulevards, facing the Grand Opera, 
and within casy reach of the 
principal hotels, theatres. and shops. 
Writing. reading rooms. telephone 
all necessary arrangements for re- 
cewing and despateh:ng correspon 
dence. exchanging money. letting 
sates. or parts thereof, wheten 
travellers can depos't valuables they 
do not wish to keep in hotels, strong 
rooms for the storage of heavy 
fuggage. etc, are provided. The 
Bank is a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Bombay. 


Mr. LUCIEN COMBE, Agent, 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris, Bombay Branch, was horn 
in Paris in 1873. He was educat- 
ed also in the same city, After 
completing his education he joined 
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the French Bank m the year 1888, 
at the Head Office in Paris He 


served the same Bank in London 
in the year 1890. in New Orleans 
mm the year 1896, and in Calcutta 





Mr L, Cone, 


was sent to Bombay in 103 as 
Acting Manager, and in the year 
1906, on the rst of January, le 
was appointed Agent of — the 
Bombay branch. He represents the 
Bank in the Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 


Messrs. CORY BROTHERS & 
Co.. Ld. one of the largest firms 
of Colhery Proprietors and Coal 
Merchants in the workd, have their 
Head Offices at Bute Docks, Car- 
‘iff, and_ 3. Fenchurch Avenue. 
London. Thev have coaling stations 
atall the principal ports of the world. 
Their Indian Office is situated at 
the Roval Insurance Buildirgs, 10, 
Church Gate Street. Fort, Bombay. 
They are also Agents for the Burrakur 
Coal Company, Limited, of Calcutta, 
and Managing Agents for Shivraj- 
pur Syndicate, Limited. Their cable 
address at all ports is ‘‘Cory.” 
The Indian Depot was established 
in 18q9, for the sale of Cory’s 
Merthyr and Cory’s Aberdare 
Merthyr Welsh coal, and for the 
parpose of carrying out bunker 
ing contracts.**The Agency for the 
Burrakur Coal Company was added 








34 
inthe year tgox, and. the firm 
hecame Managing Agents for the 


SIuviajpur Syndicate, Limited, in 
the year 1905. The latter Com- 
pany’ was formed for the purpose 
of working Manganese Ore, ete, in 
the Paneh The Indian 
Depét imports annually irom 15 
to 2 thousand tons of Welsh coal, 
aad about Tuoonn tons of Bengal 
coal, and bunkers between jo ta 
thowsand tons, The principal 
ier Lanes supplied in Bombay’ 
the — Messageries Maritimes, 
Florio 











are 
German Fast Africa Lin 









Rubattine, ec To om 
volume of (rade the most perivet 
organization dea, and the 
hrm in its various branches and 








Mr PLA H, Bast, 


agencies exhibits a systematic 
coordination which enables it to 
Tin its business with smoothness 
aud segularity. Nothing connected 
with shipping or coating comes 
amiss to this fim, which mo‘n- 
ns at Large and competent 
European staff to Yn 
Ms interests. ‘The Mana 
Depot at Bombay, Mr FAL HL 
Fast. has heen ennneeted with 
the Bombay House practically 
simee its mception, prot to which 
































he hat held positions of respon. 
sibility with the Sulphide Corpo 
ration, Limited, ol Newcastle, 
New ‘South Wales, andthe 
Vacuum Oi) Company in 
London, 
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Messrs. COUTTS & Co.. Army, 
ipping, Forwarding and Passenger 
Agents, Bombay and Karachi. 

An extensive business has heen 
built up within the last twelve years 
by the enterprise af the above well- 
known firm. It was in 1894 that 
Mr. Emest Hadrian Coutts laid the 
foundation of this extensive organ 
ization and ‘ts many rain‘fications, 
uy business on a come 











The Chief Offices in Bombay at 
5% Hornby Row, occupy a promi- 
nent position in the street which 
is the business ce tre of the City, 
and cont in addition to the usual 
general offices and private rooms 
af the firm, a packing and «eyatch 
department, forward ng department, 
slipping department avd passenger 
dvpartment, with spacious and dry 
warchauses for storing passengers? 
baggage at Prore Roud. Mody Bay. 

‘The whole establishment is adm: 
rably ordered and systematised. and 
presents at all tames a_ scene of 
bust animation. ‘The scape of the 
Company's operations embraces all 
busin ss connected with the shipping 
of goods in large quantities, the 
forwariling of parcels and packages 
or haguage to any part of the 
world hy their well-known 
“* Oriental Parcels '" and ‘* British 
and. Foreign’” expresses. Th. this 
connection they have alse organ'zed 
a special service for the Military, 
and favourably 
known as the “Soldiers Express "* 
by which they convey boxes, heavy: 
and surplus baggage, lo any address 
in England, delivered at the door at 
the addressee. at very low charges, 
combined with despatch. The firm 
has by reason al this specially 

ice wen placed in a 
vety prominent position with the 
military India. The 
inmat Messrs. 
is that they give the 









































Coutts & Co, 
henefit of all their above Express 
Services ta the sender oi parcels. 





otc. as they'convey the same at the 
least cast, either hy weight or mea- 
surement, whichever is the more be- 
neficial te the sender; and it is 
generally questioned how this firm 
‘an afford to offer these facilities, 
when similar houses apply the most 
Profitable rate to themselves. 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. are ina position 
to answer this question, which ther 
will be pleased to da at any time. 








As Passenger Agents, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. afford every assistance 
in booking passages, selecting desir- 
able berths, collecting baggage and 
placing it on steamers, They also 
store baggage, at a shilling per 
month per package, 

Letters, telegrams and parcels 
are received to await arrival of 
fiends, for which no charge is 
made. They effect insurances, Life, 
Marine, and Fire, at lowest rates 
obta'nable, and will collect amount 
of invoices against delivery of goods 
entrusted to their care, 

As Clearing and Custom House 
Agents, they clear consignments ftom 
abroad through the Customs, and 
forward to any address. They enter 
ints contracts with houses making 
various shipments by a single vessel, 
te rereive and distribute the pack- 
ages to various addressees, and in 
this connection it is worthy of 
mention that houses who are in the 
habit ot making shipment of single 
packages and” paying m'n'mam. 
stvamer freight, should enter into 
correspondence with Messrs, Coutts 
& Co., who will be glad to advise 
them as to the means whereby these 
minimum freight charges may be 
saved, Their annual transactions 
amount to over 10,000 packages 
exported per annum and approxi- 
mately double that number im- 
ported ; and these shipments include 
every conceivable variety of goods. 

The firm of Messrs. Coutts & Ca, 
hold a very high reputation in the 
cominetcial world, and are well 
known in every part at the globe, as 
the result of twelve years of hard 
work, during which period they have 
never Jailed ta carry out, in a satis- 
factory manner. any matter they 
have undertaken. Tey have lately 
opened a branch house at Karachi 
by special request of their 
various clients, which is under 
the able direction of Mr.R. Clarence 
Miles, one of the partners in the 
Karachi branch of the firm. 

Mr. E. Hadrian Coutts, chief 
partner in the firm, is a gentleman 
of wide and varied experience, and 
necessarily of great administrative 
powers. He is a keen Free: 
mason, and much esteemed in con- 
nection with Lodge Perseverance, 
and Chapter Perseverance, in which 
he holds offices. 

Messrs. Coutts & Co. have reliable 
agents and correspondents through- 

















out the world. Their Chet Agents 
ate Messrs. Sutton & Co., Carners 
and Shipping Agents to H. M. 
the late Queen, of Golden Lane, 
London, who have over Gov 
offices ‘throughout Great Britain ; 
the Export Shipping Co, New 
York; and Mon. Geo. Gianola, 
late Henri Prnatel, Matseilles. 

Messrs. Coutts & Co. also repre- 
sent the following well known 
firms of Slupping Agents of old 
standing repute: Messrs, Pitt & 
Scott, “Ltd., of London, Liver- 
eel and New York; Messrs. 
Wingate and Johnstone, of 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Man- 
chester and Southampton; Messrs. 
Carter, Paterson &Co., Ltd; Messrs. 
The European General Express ot 
London ; The Raymond and Whit- 
comb Co.'s Tour of Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York; 
Messrs. Alfred H. Post & Co., 
London and New York, and many 
other Continental firms too numer: 
ous to mention. 

‘As authorized baggage agents 
for H. M, Transports, they are 
represented in London, Southamp- 
ton and Portsmouth by Messrs. 
Dawson Brothers and — Messrs. 
Arthur Henniker & Co., Shipping 
Agents. They enjoy the patronage 
of the D, A.A. G., Brigade Office, 
Bombay Command, and of the 
XC, O.'sand men o} almost 
all British regiments m India, 


Mr, JOSEPH COUTTS, Chief 
Accountant and Deputy Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, born in the 
year 1848 in Scotland, and educat- 
ed in the same country. He com- 
menced his Banking career in one 
of the Glasgow Branches in the 
Royal Bank of Scotland in 1875. 
After five years’ service in that 
Bank at several of its Branches, 
he obtained an appointment in 
the Bank of Bengal at Calcutta 
which he joined in 1880. After 
serving two years in Calcutta, he 
was appointed Assistant Account 
ant at the Rangoon Branch, and 
from thence to the up-<country 
Branches at several of which he 
was agent. 

In r8ga, he retumed to Burma, 
and for a number of years was 
Agent of the Bank of Akyab and 
latterly at Moulmein; he also act- 
ed as Agent of the Bank at Ran- 
goon. In 1906, he was transferred 

39 
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at Calcutta and appointed by the 
Directors. Chief Accountant and 
Deputy Secretary uf the Bank. 





Me. J. 


Messrs. COX & Co., Bankers and 
Agents, Hornby Road. Bombay, 
commenced business in London, 
May 1758, when Mr. Cox, who had 
been for some time Secretary to 
Lord Ligonier (at that time Ficld 
Marshal, Commander.in-Chief, and 
Master Genera) of the Ordnance) 
was appointed hy Lord Ligonier, 
Agent to the 1st Regiment of Foot 
Guards. Mr. Cox carried on his 
business in Albemarle Street, Lon- 
don, alone until the year 1765. In 
Janmary 1765 Mr. Cox entered ito 
partnership with Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond, and they commenced their 
joint business in Craig's Court. 
Charing Cross; by this time they 
held the agencies for ten regiments, 
In July 1772 Mr. Mair sticcerded 
‘Mr. Drummond in the partnership, 
‘the firm beiny from Cat tme Cox 
& Mair. 

In 1775 Cox & Mair were agents 
to twenty-four regiments; in 1776 
to thirty regiments; in’ 1778 to 
thirty-five regiments, 

In June 1779 Mr. Bethell Cox, 
an only son, was brought into part- 
nership and the firm became Cox, 
Mair & Cox. in 1783 Mr. Mair 
died and was succeeded in the part- 
nership by Mr. Greenwood, the 
firm then becoming Cox, Cox & 
Greemuocd. 
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In July 1790 Mr. Bethell Cox 
tetired from the partnership, and 
the firm became Cux & Greenwocd. 

The commencement of the war 
with France in 1793 brought an 
immense accession of business, and 
m July 1797 Messrs. Meycicks hav- 
ing voluntanly relinquished the 
Paymastership of the Artillery (on 
account of the trouble attending 
it), the Marqus Cornwalls gave 
the appointment to Messrs. Cox 
& Greenwood, 

In 1795 Mr. Richard Henry Cox 
(grandson of Mr. Cox) was taken 
into the office, and became a patt- 
nerin Christmas, 1800, the firm being 
then stylet Cox, Greenwood & Cox. 

Mr. Charles Hammersley, nephew 
to Mr. Greenwood, came into the 
office in November 18ov. At this 
tume the house were Agents to the 
Artillery, fourteen regiments of 
Cavalry, sixtytour battalions of 
regular Infantry. fourteen unnum- 
bered regiments and seventeen 
regiments ot Militva 

r. Cox, the head and tounder ot 
the house, died in the month of 
August 183, at the age of 86, and 
the firm then became Greenwood 
& Cox. 

The business continued rapidly 
to increase. By the tailure of 
and Ogilvie in April 1804, the Third 
Foot Guards and seven regiments 
of the Line were brought to Craig's 
Court, and Mr, Meyrick’s retire. 
ment in December 1805 brought 
a furthe: increase of seven regi- 
ments. In December 1806 Mr. C. 
Hammersley ning taken into part- 
nership, the firm became Green- 
wood, Cox & Cu. 

Tn January 1806 the Corps in 
tne Agency of the house wre 
the tollowing, viz.:—The Artillery, 
Engineers. Cavalry. nineteen 
regiments of Wagon Train, one 
hundred and sixty-three battalions 
ot Infantry and ‘twenty-one tegi- 
ments of Militia. 

Mr. Henry Richard Cox became 
a partner in December 1828; in 
x30 the bankruptcy of MacDonald 
& Campbell brought an accession 
of business to the extent of seven 
regiments of Infantry, and one of 
Cavalry. 

On the 5th January 1832 Mr. 
Greenwood died in his eighty-fourth 
year, having been forty-nine years 
a partner and twenty-nine years the 
head of the house. 
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In 1833 the military year was 
altered, to commence un the Ist 
of April, The object of the altera- 
hon was to give time, after the mect- 
inf ol Parliament. tor voting the 
supplies of the ensuing year before 
any issue took place. In the 
spring of thesarne year,a Committee 
of the House af Commons on Army 
awd Navy expenditure recommended 
the substitution of pensions for 
sinceures. under Government, and 
some changes in the emoluments 
cof Colonels of regiments, the object 
of which was to itholish 
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noneffectives, und 
simuphfy aecounts, The 
only considerable re- 


ductions were in the 
emoluments of the 
Colonels of the Foot 
Guards {irom which 
reduction thy Duke ot 
Wellington was. sper - 
ally exempted in con 
seaton of is grat 
i 








al Metrics of Cn 
in India, which were 
deprived of the extra. 
allowance for wear and 
tear of appointments 
in a tropical climate. 
On the rst April 1834. 
the name of Greenwood 
was drupped and. the 
firm became Cor & Co. 

Mr. Frederick W. Cox 
commenced his career 
in Craig's Court in 
January 1829, and in 
Decenther 1839 Charles 
Hammersley Junior, 
and Hugh Hammersley 
were received into the 
office. 

Tu 7854 the war with 
Russia occasioned an 
augmentation to the 
army of upwards of 
forty thousand men, 
and on the embodiment of all the 
Militia, English, Scotch and frish, 
». Cox & Co, obtained without 
tim the agency of seventy 





i 

















sole 
regiments, 
The termination of the war 


Drought back the anny to a peace 
establishment: the Cavalry and 
Infantry were reduced to” nearly 
the sume number as before the 
war, but the Artillery was fixed 
at ‘an establishment of about 
twenty thousand men, being three 
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times the amount of the old peace 
establishment. 

Tn 1857 an expedition to China 
was prepared under the Earl of 
Elgin, consisting of about 4,000 
troops in addition to a strong’ sea 
force, Part af this force was inter- 


cepted for the more urgent service 
of India, and between thirty and 
forty thousand men were sent off 
from England and the Colonies in 
the course of the months of July, 
August and September. 

in suppressing the Mutiny; 


to assist 
Sir 


rela vv 





Cox & Coes Benoisc, Boman, 


Colin Campbell being appo.nted 
Commander-in-Chief in India, in 
the place of General Anson, who 
died at Meerut immediately after 
the first outbreak in the North. 
Western Provinces. 

During the succeeding years, the 
business of the house continued to 
expand steadily unti] the old prem- 
ises became too small. and in 
3887 the firm moved into the new 
Bank built partly on the site of 
several houses fronting on Charing 





Cross, which had been previously 

bought as opportunity offered, and 

party on aportion of the Craigs 
rt building. 

Again, in 1900 the war with South 
Alrica brought to the house an 
enormous accession of business, and 
arrangements had to he made, and 
were successfully made. to carry out 
the financial “business uf officers 
actually in the field, the work of deli- 
vering to them their letters alone, 
whilst moving on the lineof march, 
entailing a large add:tio: tu the 
establ’shment of the 
Postal Department of 
the firm in London, 

The house had for 
a long time been con- 
sidering the opening of 
branches in India, and 
in 1905 the first Indian 
branch was opened in 











Bombay, followed by 
another one at Rawal 
Pindi, in rob. 

Mr FRANCTS 
ROWLEY HIM, 
Manager of Messrs. 
Cox & Co. Bankers, 
Bombay, was horn in 


England. in the year 
riz, and educated at 
Marlborough Colle 
England. After finish 
ing. his education he 
jo:ned the Bank of 
Scotland at Ke'so in 
the year 189, Mr. 
Hill was transterred to 
the Head Office of the 
Bank of Scotland at 
Edinburgh in the year 
1893. He then accept 
eda post in the Bank 
of Bombay and came 
to India in the year 
1893. He worked with 
the Bank with success 
for nine years and 
managed ity four different  bran- 

luding the one at Karachi. 
ere well appreciated 
bry Messrs. Cox & Co. of London, 
who offered him the post of Manager 
of their branch in Bombay. 

This responsible post was accepted 
by Mr, Hill in the year 1905, and 
he opened in Botnbay Messrs. Cox's 
first branch in India. Mr. Hill 
represents the Bank in the Chamber 
of Commerce. He has a great taste 
for different sports wherein he 








takes tively interest. He is also a 
Sergeant in the Bombay Light 
Horse, and devotes his cnerg.es 





Mr. FR, Hicks 


and time to maintain and raise 
the high standard of the Corps. 


Mr. CHARLES HERBERT 
MORGAN CRITCHLEY, Agent, 
Bank of Bengal, Cawnpore. Mr. 
Critchley commenced his banking 


Mr, C,H. M. CarrcHuay, 


career in the service of the Union 
Bank of Scotland, Inverness, in 
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1882, and subsequently joined the 
City Bank, London, serving in these 
two institutions till 1885. when 
he came cut to India to enter the 
service of the Bank of Bengal, at the 
head office. Since that time, Mr. 
Critchley has filled various import= 
ant posts in the Bank of Bengal, 
having held the agencies at Patna, 
Nagpur, Agra, Allahabad and 
Lahore. He was appointed ta the 
Cawnpore Branch on Ist March 1906. 


Messrs. CROMPTON & Co, 
Limited, Electrical Engineers and 
Contractors, 99, Clive Street, Cal- 
cutta. English Offices and Works, 
Tondon and — Chelmsford, This 
large and important firm has grown 
from small beginnings, being the 
outcome of the time when electrical 
engineering was first being taken 
up on a serious scale in England. 
‘The founder of the present Company, 
which now ranks as one of the 
largest of the engineering and 
contracting businesses in England 
and India, bi Colonel RB. E crm 
ton, formerly a partner in the firm 
of T. H. P. Dennis & Co., brass: 
founders and general engineers. The 
Paris Exposition of 1887 was in- 
strumental in attracting Colonel 
Cromptou’s attention to this branch 
of engineering, und a short while 
after te started the Chelmsford 
Works, manufacturing _dynamo- 
electric generators of the Burgin 
type under improvements of his 
‘own invention, and also arc-lamps 
of his own design. Electric lighting, 
however, did not obtain a general 
hold upon the commercial world 
until the year 1881, when the inean- 
descent lamp wasintroduced. Colonel 
Crompton at once tonk up the new 
system, introducing improvements 
into his dynamos to meet the new 
requirements. to this, 
however, the firm had carried 
out some important installations in 
London and Glasgow, Victoria Rail- 
way Station in London being one of 
them. From Hoi om eee ome 
Cronpton's proprietorship, the busi. 
ness Tapidly developed, Messis. R 
E. Crompton & Co, as it was 
then styled, being foremost in the 
great developments of the dynamo 
which rendered it suitable for the 
modern system of distribution of 
electricity from central stations. 
‘In 1888 the business became so im- 


portant that it was necessary to 
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alter its constitution, and the present 
limited Tability company was the 
outcome, At this time some very 
large and important installations 
were entrusted to the Company, 
among others, in London, the two 
central stationsof the Kensingtonand 
Knightsbridge Blectrcal Lighting 
Company, the three slations of the 
Westminster Electrical Supply Cor- 
poration, and the stations of the 
Notting Hill Electrical Lighting Com- 
pany. The Chelmsford Works at this 
period were immensely enlarged, and 
the Company having ceased’ the 
manufacture of the Burgin type of 
dynamos with which Colonel Cromp- 
ton had commenced, were making to 
their own designs large bi-polar dram- 
wound machines for direct coupling 
to high speed engines, and their 
" Trade“ dynamos with double 
limb magnets and ring-wound arma- 
tures for small installations. Storage 
batteries were also made a great 
feature of their system, Colonel 
Crompton being a strong advocate of 
the advisability of always runnit 
generating plant at itsfull rated. 
as much as practicable, This led 
first to the  ‘‘ Crompton-Howell '’ 
accumulator, and later to the use 
of the same with the ‘“ Crompton, 
MacIntosh *' antomatic reversi 
booster for traction loads, which 
has introduced extreme economy 
in the working of traction stations. 
The Company has not heen without 
its share of misfortunes, which have 
been surmounted with splendid 
energy. In the year 1895 a disas- 
trous fire destroyed the Works at 
Chelmsford. All the machinery in 
course of construction for several 
large contracts was destroyed, and 
the fire caused severe loss by in: 
vading the offices, in consequencs 
of which the plans and drawings 
in the possession of the Company 
were lost. The Company, however 
were ultimately the gainers, for i 
was necessary to build new work 
at once, temporary sheds on th 
old site serving to carry on th 
business in the meanwhile, Th 
new works enabled the Company t 
keep abreast of the times “an 
undertake the manufacture of tt 
new of multipolar dynam 
required by the recent introducti 
of electric traction. The energi 
of the firm have not been exch 
sively applied to civil and cog 
mercial life, both the Admirgt 
a 
> 


and the War Office having availed 
themseives of the work of the Com- 
pany, Their field lighting and 
search light plant was largely used 
wm the South African War, and 
Messrs, Crompton’s pattems of such 
phunt have been standardized and 
adupted by the Regular Army with 
bractialy no alterations in the 
ilesign. Their naval pattern search 
lights have held ¢ 
years im the British and foreign 
navies, and their business with the 
British Admiralty has included the 
complete equipment af war-ships with 
all electric gear tor hoists and elect 
cally driven machinery. Of late 
Mtessrs, Crompton bave tured theit 
attention to the cleetrie: equipment 
of mines, in which a laige field 
is opening, as mine owners find the 
advantage af substituting clectrie- 
ity for older methods of working 
plant, The South African gold and 
fiamond mines are largely indebted 
to this Company {or up-to-date 
machinery. in India Messrs. Cromp- 
ton have been most sucvessful in 
spreading the use of cleetneity 
for every-day purpows. Caleusta 
owes its public electric lightmg and 
power supply to this Company, who 
built the four fine generating status 
of the Caleutta Electric Supply Cor- 
poration, The power developed at 
these four stations has a total of 
10,900 horsepower. AS is well 


field for twenty 
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known, the supply of electric power 
for lighting and fans in Calcutta is 
remarkably steady and constant, a 
feature which is due to the excellent 
design and workmanship of Messrs, 
Crompton's machinery. A smilar 
installation 1s now under course of 
erection at Cawnpore by the firm 
for the Indian Electric Suppiy and 
Traction Company, who propose to 
work five miles of tramway 2s well 
as supply electricity for lighting and 
power. Madras has also called in the 
services of the firm, and contracts 
have been entered inte between 
Messrs, Crompton and the Madras 
Electric Supply Corpuration, fd. 
co eveet_a large generatmg stat on 
(or public supply ef lighting and 
power, tigether sub-stations 
and complete system of underground 
cables, the total available horse: 
power hemg some 5,360. This 
work 1s naw in progress. Several 
other Large contracts are coming on 
tm India for installations of Messrs. 
Crompton’s sperialities, the exceed- 
mgly fine work that they have done 
in this line having drawn general 
attention im the country, They are 
well equipped to attend to the 
hhusiness, which must grow evtreme- 
Iv iarge, as this huge country: wakes 
up to electrical possibilities, having 
Branch Offices at Bombay : 8 Hum. 
mum Steet; Cawnpore: 654, Mall 
Road ; Madras, Blacktown 5 besides 
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the Head Offices at 99, Clive Street, 
Calcutta, 


Mr, JAMES CURRIE, Chairman, 
Punjah Chamber of "Commerce, 


Delhi, was born in Buteshire in the 
year 1854and educated at Rothesay. 


Mr. James Cnn. 


He commenced his business career in 
the firm of Messrs. Wilkam Graham 
& Co, of Glagow, and came out 
to Bombay in the year 1879 in 
the service of Messrs. W. & A. 
Graben & Co. of that city, In. 
1881 he opened the firm of 
Messrs. Donald Graham & Co., 
at Karach:, Mr. Currie stayed 
at Karachi in the management 
of Messrs. Donald Graham & Cv, 
for four years. In 1886 he 
Mecided to start m business on 
hus own account, under the style 
of Messrs, James Currie & Co., 
and the firm has now offices at 
Delhi, Karachi, Cawnpore, and 
Amritsar. Mr. Currie has of late 
years given bis snore particular 
attention to business in the 
Punjab, where his business 
abilities are much esteemed by 
the commercial public. From 
1891 to 1895 he was Chairman 
ol the Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce. Within that period the 
Government cynferred on the 
Karach Chamber the honour of 
nominating a representative for 
the Bombay Legislative Council, 
and the Chamber elected Mr. 


Currie to represent them. On his 
retireinent from the Chairmanship, 
the members of the Chamber, by 
a special resolution, placed it on 
record that during his term of office 
the work of the Chamber had been 
cattied on most efficiently, and 
much had been done for the benefit 
of the tlade of the Port, while the 
status of the Chamber, as a body 
Tepresenting the interests of the 
mercantile community, reached a 
position higher than it had ever 
before enjoyed. Mr. Currie has 
taken considerable interest in public 
affairs and served as President of 
the Karachi Municipahty for three 
and-a-half years, and as a_ member 
of the Karachi Port Trust for about 
four years. He was one of the 
{founders of the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce, and was 
elected its first Chairman at the 
teeptm of the hady in 1905. 





Mr. T. G. CUYPER, Eng.recr. 
Buckler and Contractor, Calcutta, 





Mr T.G. Civpen, 


was born at Chittagong in 1857. 
educated at Calcutta at the Chri 
tian Brothers’ School, and_subse- 
quently at St. Xavier's College, 
under the Jesu't Fathers. On leav- 
ing school he was apprenticed to a 
large engineering and building firm 
in Calcutta, and having served his 
articles, entered the Public Works 
Department, but resigned later oa, in 
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order to set upin business for him- 
self. One ol the first large contracts 
entrusted to Mr. Cuyper in his 
Private capacity was the old grand 
stand at the Race-course, winch he 
butt to the order of the Calcutta 
Turt Club. Mr. Cuyper has since 
done very large business in construc- 
toa work for the local jute, paper, 
bone and flour mills. He waselected 
2 Municspal Commissioner lor Ward 
in Toeo, aud served on the 
Corporation for six years. He did 
very good work when the plague 
was at its worst in Calcutta, im 
open.ng oat the new road runing 
vast and west through Chandney’; 
ths local:ty near Chandney Hos: 
putal, called Goomghtr, having been 
previously ane of ‘the mast ansari= 
lary and congested in Calcutta, The 
whole af ths congested aren was 
acquired by the Corporation under 
the then Cha:rman, the Hon'ble Mr. 
R, The new read has heen 
named "Temple Street” Mr. Cayper 
was on the Committee of the Anglo- 
Indian Association hetore he eft lor 
England in 1905. He is now on the 
Comm tteesof the Lawrence DeSouza 
Hoine tor Widows, and the Deaf and 
Dumb School, Mr. Cuyper is a large 
landed proprietor in’ Caleutta. 




















Mesm. DAMODAR KHETSEY, 
4. Church Gate Street, Fort. Bom- 








ECS 





Me. Kiersey Kara. 

bay, Merchants and Importers of 
English and Continental piece-goods, 
established in the year 18cr. 
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: Khetsey Kara and Lila 
. The’ firm is interested 
oads im general, but pat 
teularly in coloured and black Ital- 
vans, coloured figure brocades, white 
satin and twill drill, whete mulls 
and nansooks, grev’ shittings and 
Abontesard grey mills, The mag- 
ratiide of the firm's operations ean 














Mr Linannar Kana 


be judged, from the tact that they 
usually stand from year to year as 
either first or second among the 
native importing houses in Bom. 
bay. The firm makes a speciality 
of placing its goods on the market 
in proprietary brands: the ‘Pitch: 
kari”? “Pandan” Mala.” 
“Toddy"” and ‘Nal Chhaps'” being 
well known and in much demand 
mn all the principal markets of India, 
and the firm has correspondents in all 
the principal commercial centres 
of Europe. Mr. Khetsey Kara, 
senior jartner and manager of the 
firm, belongs to the Bhatia commu- 
nity, renowned for its commercial 
enterprise. The piece-gnods busi- 
ness was left to him as a heritage, 
inasmuch as hus father and the 
other members of the family were 
well connected in the line, import+ 
ing their requirements ° through 
European houses when the trade 
im India was in its infancy. Mr. 
Kara, better known as Ka‘ia ‘Bal- 
va," held an equally important 
position in the line, as instanced 
im the fact that he took a leading 
part in the formation of the Mooljee 
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Station Theatre in 
W. €, De. Noronha, 
selinol, jained the 
Harness Factory 
Scoot in Cavenpore, andl in 1875 
he entered his late father’s firm. 
In the general business at present 
carried “on he started a branch 
in. photographie requisites, 
subsequently founded a business 
in aerated waters for which he laid 
down a factory. He was a junior 

istant in his father's firm, antl 
by his keen attention to business he 
sion pushed his way to the front, 
and the management of the whale 
was sltorily pliced in_ his 
His father lett the affairs 
of the firm ent liseretion. 


Cawnpore 





Government 


















of the firm. other large 
interests in peing ashare- 
holder in the banks, and in- mest 
of the Limited Com owning 

ills in Cawnpore, AS an aue- 
le has attained great 
success. and bas cbsposed of nanny 
Large concerns thal have been 
brought to auction, notably the 
jute mill which went at the figure 
of RS. 4.96.00. His father pre- 
sented hin with a goklen aue- 
tiunver's hammer, in view of the 
fact that the natives entertained 
& superstitions feeling that large 
concerns: should be knocked down 
ith an implement of precious 
metal. He has alsa been presented 
with a silver hammer lor daily 































‘ouper, Allen & Co. 
mis uf Che esteem in wh 
held by all. classes 

are of sterling 
quality and fine workmanship. 
He ig largely interested in charit- 
able institutions, to which he con- 
tributes largely. Recently he has 
given a handsome donation to Jord 
Roherty’ Soldiers’ Homes at Cawn- 
pore. Mr. De Noronha’s father 
a famous man in his day, and 
golden trowel and hammer 
which were presented to him for his 
ve in Rajputana as Superin~ 
tending Engineer to the Tonk State. 














Messrs, LOUIS Ne SOUZA &Co., 
Coach Builders, Cabinet-makers and 
Auctioneers, Allababad, Proprietor. 
Mc. Louis De Souza. This business 
was started by the present pro: 
Pfietor in the year 188, at first in 
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a very small way for coach building, 
shoeing forge, and auctioneering, Mr. 
‘DeSouza at first doing all the work 
himself. As the work incteased, 
the proprietor gradually took on 
few hancs, increasing the establish- 
ment as the business expanded, until 
now he employs from 125 to 150 
workmen, including skilled artisans, 





carpenters, blacksmiths. painters, 
ete, The firm have attained an ex- 
cellent repatation for the manufac 
ture and repair of all kinds of con- 
vey 






mnces, and they now doa very 
e business throughout the pro- 
vinces. They are also manufacturers 
of all descriptions of cabinet work, 
furniture, and contracting. 
carriers “'Pionecr.” With 








ete, 
to the 





Ar, Luvis DeSorza, 


ths business Messrs. De Sonaa & Co 

combine an extensive auctioneers’ 
business. Theit auction mart is 
x20 by $6 foet, where weekly auc- 
tion sales are held. They also 
conduct open air auction sales and 
every description of business in 
this line. The proprietor, Mr. Lous 
De Souza, is of Portuguese descent, 
and was born in Delhi. He com- 
menced business on his own account 
at the age of 25 years. He is a 
member of the Institute of British 
Carriage Builders. London, and was 
for three a Commissioner of 
the Allahabad Municipality. He 
has taken great interest in the 
Volunteer movement, “and served 





for 20 years as a trooper in the 
United Provinces Light Horse, re- 
ceiving the long service medal. 


Messr-. DINSHAW & Company, 
General Merchants and Comnussion 
Agents and Government Auctioneers, 
Meerut, United Provinces, were 
established in 1881, and have since 
carricd on their business success- 
fully, The firm import direct 
from the manufacturers in Europe, 
and their principal dealings are in 
wines, oilman's stores, fancy goods 
and ‘general merchandise. The 
aerated waters manufactured by the 
firm are of high class, and well 
known throughout India, Originally 
founded by the father of the present 
proprietors, the late Mr, Dinshaw 
$. Dallas, the experience gained, 
combined with the energy put forth 
by the founder, tended to the success 
of the firm. Dinshaw & Co, are the 
local ageats for shipping and for- 
warding for Messrs, Latham and 
Company, Bombay, and by means 
of this and the'r other agencies 
they are in a position to execute 
British and Contmental orders placed 
with them, Mr. Jamshedjee Din- 
shaw, Managing Partner of the firm, 
was horn in the year 1870, and 
educated at the Elphinstone High 
Scnol, Bombay. After completing 
his education he joined his father 
in business, and for 16 years worked 
with him at Meerut, where he 
gained his practical knowledge in 
General mercantile pursuits. He 
took np the management of the 
firm after the former's death and has 
since carried an the business to a 
successful issue. 


Me: DOSSABHOY MER- 
WANJEE & (Co, Merchants and 
American Agents—Head offire, 6, 
Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay, 
Established in the year 1839 by the 
late Dossabhoy Merwanjee Wadia 
Partners, Maneckjee  Dossabhoy 
Merwanjer Wadia ard Dossabhoy 
Framjec  Dossabhoy  Merwanjee 
Wadia. This firm has agencies all 
aver the Bombay Presidency, and 
deals in exports ard imports, but 
principally sewing machines, Indian 
blackwood carved furniture, carpets 
and curios, It is theoldest firm in 
Bombay having business connections 
with America, and the founder of the 
firm had the rare honour of being the 
American Vice-Consul in Bombay. 











Tt also had the umque honour of 
Tecavmg a t5t tom Pieudent 
Grant when he visted thy countey 
They are the poneers of the s¥ 
ang machine trade in India. aud wete 
the fist to imtioduec keros me os! 
“Pamk la Pepparell dt Ils 
and other articles of Amerdian manu 





Me MDM Wap, 


factue The fim has ben a vary 
impottant link tn mtraducing busi- 
ness connections between India ind 
Amaia did 18 well known and 
enjoys the untae conhdene and 
estccm of ats numcous constituents 
anl trends in heth counties Tt 
holds ageneses tor ‘ Red and Bat ton’ 
Klectioplated War Scotts 
Emulson and many other articles 

The suena pattner of the fim ts 
Mr Manechjee Dossabhoy Mer 
wanjc Wada, whose portra t 3s 
gan and who has attained the 


tyr. old age of 72 yeas He ws 
known to possers great hus ness 
ablity and sagac ty’ and 5 the 


guding spit ol the fem whch 
he yoncd on the death of hs father 
rm the veat 1865 


The DUNIOP PNEUMATIC 
Tyte Co Ld 49 Apollo Street, 
Bombay, 15 the Endian branch of 
the Dunlop Pneumatic Tvre Lo. Ld 
of London and Burmungham, who 16 
years ago, introduced to the pubhe 
the Dunloy pneumatic tyres winch 
have since become world famous. 


p 
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‘Unt the year 1897, the Com 
panv’s T:dian busin) was com 
ducted trom thur Head Offices a 
Londen but th maesing dumand 
for Dunlop tyes m India and the 
East mecowititd th craton 
of a distisbuting conti. and the 
Indian bianch was opend at 
Bombayinz$q8 An mamtudiate 
mereay m business ploved the 
wsdom of ths step and th 
Company s trade has gene on 
steadih mertasing ftom year to 
vear A branch hass nce had 
to be opened at 14 Line Strect 
Caleutta tor the camvemency 
ot customers im the Reng 
Prasidenes 

Dunlop tries ne stocked by 
ll cxck agents Uhroughows 
India Burma and Coylon and. 
thae 5 not 1 single town at 
note where they cannot be 
procmd 

Although tle or gonad Damlop 





tert and later Walch and 
Bartlett pitents havc «pred 
gene Dunlop tyrs are still 


protected bv mvolable patent 
inghts th Doughty patunt pro 
uss of manutacture distinguish 
tng tham irom imut ition imide 
by th old tashioncd processes 
Matesials cmplayed m the con- 
struction of Dunlop tyres have 
always een the vay best pto- 
anabl, and the Doughty pio 
cass 7 ables the Company to tonder 
Dunlop tues so conypicuously su 
POEL im respict to anstormaty of 
Sve weght patton and quality 











Section or Wired Tazz, 





ey 


fieedom hom liabihty to dust bots 
and stuippang of treads, anda con- 
sequent degiee of durability not 
apploached undu loumes systems 
o} manuta tue. 


Dimor Motor Tyre 


Durlup motor tyecsinyoy thesame 


hgh reputation as Dunlop cycle 
tyres 


The mnctonth year during 
Dunlop Puwnaty. Tyres 
ave been made by. the 
smentorshap been vgnahzed 
by a continuous series of 


suctcssful tests through 
which Dunlup motor tyres 
have emerged trrumphantly 


In British-made Dunlop 
motor tyres the deviderata 
of rushcnce and speed, com, 
bined with durability, are 
fully secured, as records 
prove tht most important 
of the motoring cyents 
having pecn secured by 
care fitted with Dunlops 
The pre-eminent esteem 
mm which Dunlop tyres are 
held by the trade Was evi- 
denced by these tyres being 
more numerously repre- 
sented than any other make 
of tyre on the wheele of 
cars exhibited at theLondon. 


4 


Automobile Shows. ‘The trade im 
Duilop moter tyres has wereased 
euortuousty. 

The Dunlop suhd mutor tyre, for 
initar buses,is the final outcome of 
nutly yous’ practi¢al experience andl 
contiuous aud costly experiments, 
ww all kinds of solid tyres for motor 
buses and commercial vehicles. The 
principle of construct embodies 
the latest ideas both mn methods at 
Mattarture and of attachment, 
pining a highly efhicient tyre tree 
from the abjectins, to which ather 
Complicated 
ices for keeping 

clanmated 





















and increased restlie 
sohel motor tyre is built up of the 
qnabty ot rubh 
selected tor th 





The 
lmapulactirers of Guriage bytes, 
rubber tor all metliauieal purposes, 





SreHION ae Ris, 








ontractors te the 
‘ally, British and Fors 
Tailways, India Office and War Office. 








Mr. WILLIAM SHANNON 
TINK] (ietieral Manager tor 
Inca for The Dunlop Pacumat ¢ 
Tore Company. Lamiited, eas ap- 
Ported to the post, and came to 
Luda to take np his dates im July 
Hog, He who holds the positiun of 
Gonetal Manager et the Dunlop 
Rubber Company tor India, Burma, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Setilements. 















Messrs. 





J. DUXBURY & Co. 
Ld., ol 24. Forbes Street, Bombay 
established in the year T8qr, ure 
Merchants and Contractors to the 
Indian Government, and their Head 
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Office is in Manchester, England. 
They deal principally in Manches- 
all goods 


tet piece goods and 














Mr. J. Ge MAR, 
required for military 
equipment, They ar 





Sole Agents m India. to 
Messre. Langwurthy Bro» 
thers & Co, Ld, the 
well-known Manulacturers 
ot Khaki Drill, and to 
Messrs. J. R, Gatint & Son, 
LiL. Birmingham, ‘Sword 
Cutiers, Butfon and Orna- 
ment Manulacturers. In 
addition to this the firm 
have ther own Hosiery 
Mill at Tardeo, Bomba 
known as the Duxbury 
Woollen Mill. Their Manager, Mr. 
Johu George Mart, who came to 
India in the year 1903, was born 
in Engiand ‘in the year 1878. 
Belore coming to India he served 
as a Manager tor several years in 
a cotton mil in Lancashire. and 
has practwal experience ol cotton 
and cloth manuiacture. He was 
elected Manager to the firm in the 
sat 1905. ands also the Managing 
Director ot the Duxbury Woollen 
Mill, and represents his firm on the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bomhay. 














Mr. DWARKADAS DHARAN- 
SEY, a prominent citizen and 
merchant of Bombay, was born in 
the year 184 and received his 
education at The Elphinstone High 





School and St. Xavier's College 
(Ganscrit as second language). He 
comes of the well-known Bhattia 
family of Seth Kima Govind to 
which also the late lamented 
Seth Lakhmidas Kin, aj. P. 
and a well-known Philanthropist, 
belonged. Mr, Dwarkadas, from an 
early age, gave signs of future 
advancement and by dint of sterling 
qualities of the head and heart 
has risen fo the position of one ob 
the leading and most universally 
respected citizens of Bombay. His 
remarkable success in commerce 
and mill industry is due to his 
spirit of enterprise and resourceful- 
ness ; his business acumen, clear 
headed grasp of principles and de- 





Mr. Dwarkapas DHARANMK, 


tails, coupled with indomitable per- 
severance and enthustasm for work. 
He is a liberal and discriminating 
patron of learning. Many a poor 
and struggling student owes his 
success and rise in life to his help- 
ing hand, and while ever ready to 
a similate new ideas and ideals of 
a progressive age, he is tenacious 
of all that is sound and wholesome 
in antiquity 

Young. bald and energetic, pos- 
sessing great tact and foresight, 
Mr. Dwarkadas Dharamsey is 
known as an expert in the mill 
industry, and his advice in 
multifarious intricate questions 
regarding trade marks and other 
matters is keenly sought and 






cheerfully given. In the midst of 
his various engagements and 
duties, he takes pat om 
public affairs and 1 one of the 
frost promising — pubhie-spusted 
citwens, anvions to serve the 
public and his country to the 
neglect and sacrifice of petsonal 
intetest 

‘As a promment membar of the 
Bhattia community, he 1s held im 
hugh esteom and tegatd He 1 a 
generous, xf silent, dozor always 
prompt in helping the poor and the 
needy, His sound and practical 
knowledge of tll industry admur- 
ably fits him to be a member of 
the Boards of Ditectors of about 
A dozen Mull compantes and other 
concerns Hers the working agent 
ot the Trcumdas, Lakhmidas 
Khimp and Bombay Cotton Mills 
‘The idea of starting a bank on the 
tines of the Bank of Bombay 
originated with him and he has 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
Bank of India, to the formation 
of which he bas energetically 
contubuted not a little, an accom- 

shed fact 
vite Government of Bombay, 
apprectating his Tigh qualities, 
simtultaneousl angesnte him as 
a Member of the City of Bombay 
Improvement Trust, a Justice of 
the Peace, and a Member 
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lished in 1873 by the late Mr 
Dwarkadas Vossonjee, lather ot 
the present proprestor The 
frm are Agent. to the Jivtay 


Balloo Spsnning and Weaving Com 








The Lari Mr, Dw argapry Visors 


pany, Limited, 4 Joint stock associa- 
tion, ownmg 4 cotton iil situated 
at Tadeo, Bombay This Company 


US 


was founded in 1873, by Mr, 
Duarhadas Vussomee The mulls 
styled alter the welleknown Jiviay 
Bailoo tamily, from which Mt. 
Dwathadas Vussongec was descends 
rd, The ovginal caprtal ot the 
mull was Rs. 7 90,000, whch was sub 
sequenth rasa to Rs 13,00,000, 
chyukd into 1 100 whele shates of 
Rs tovveach and Roo quarter shares 
of Ry 2jeeach The mills tuimshed 
with 44,590 spindles and about 700 
Jooms It employs about 1,400. 
hands AN the affans of the mil 
ae managed bythe present 
proprietor of Mosis Dwarkadas 
Vaswnee & Co, Mi Ananp 
Dwarkadas, whois cs-ofites sDitec tor 
and Charman, with the assmtance at 
a Board of Dacctors conssting ol 
Mews Mura, Nuotam Gadlian- 
das and 1K Gaya, anda 
secretary Mi | K Paratha The 
registared offtee of the company as 
at Winteaway, Laidlaw 's Buldings, 
Hoinby Road, Fort, Bombay 
Mi. Narany Dwarkaday hay other 
interests im cotton ay well, hemg the 
wole proprietor of the * Naranjs”! 
Mill at Patel, Bombay, wlach sus 
20,000 spunulles and employs. about 
600 hands Mi Narang as lwo 
partner an the fum ol Messis 
Glaabrook, Typ & Co, a fim 
devoted to cotton and insmance 








of the Municipal Corpora- . 
tron, a compliment as 

unique esit was thorough 
ly deserved: in the affatrs 
of these and other public 
hhodies, he takes a keen 
and active pat He 1s 
also a member of the 
Managing Committee of 
the Bombay MallOwners? 
Association. 

Me, Dwarkadas’ hfe 
and career afford a 
stimolating and insprt- 
ing example of what 
capacity jomned to unsel- 
fish devotion to duty 
and a spint of enterprise 
and hopefulness can 
accomphsh : an example 
which his countrymen 
will do well to imitate. 


Messrs. DWARKADAS 
VUSSONJEE & (Co, 
Agents. Sole Proprietor, 
Mr. Narany, Dwarkadas. 
‘Phis business was cstnh 





Jnayy Barroo Serene avo Weary Cowan's Mint. 


nh 


Jimmes at Bombay, and having the 
same addres, He has alse opened, 
1 agency business. Thus, 
j° Dwarkadas is 2 band 
m'llowner avd merchant. 















Mr, NAMANJE DwaRKands, 


ob the Bhatti community, acl 
very popular among all’ otier 
communities ol Bombay. He also 
Wwtls the position of Director al 
the Lakhmudas Khimji, Lakshmi, 
ad Moon Mill, aad is & member of 
the conumitter af the Goculdas 
Tojpal Charities, aswell asol several 
ther chartable and benevolent 
smstitutions, He resides at Dariay 
Mikel, Ne Sea Road. 
Hill, Bombay. 











ELGIN MILLS, Cawnpore. 
mills belong to a private 
company who cary on. the 
husiness of cotton spinning and 
weaving mall its departments. 
The establishment of the mile 
dates from almost immediately 


Th 
The 








alter the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
His thr prem'er concent of fhe 
sort 


in Inia, and the idea of 
inating the industry af cotton 
spinning ona large scale 
Cawapate seems to have been due 
to Mr. Bust, wha was in 16s the 
station master at the newly-opened 
Enst Indian Railway, Har Chand 
Rae, Ramanand Goro Pershar 
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Sukul, and Mufis Rai Ganga Sahai, 
with Babu Nane Mal, who was 
an employé of Mr. A. Warwick, 
from Hinganghat. With these gentle 
men several military men were 
shortly afterwards associated, among 
them” Captain Aitkin, afterwards 
Inspector-tieneral of PoFoe, Oudh, 
and Captains Toby ard Coghill. 
It was not till ‘the year r86r, 
Inwever, that the —_pteliminar‘es 
were arranged and a ['méted company 
floated, under the style of “The 
Elgin Cotton Spinning and Weaving 





Company, Limited,” Mr. Hugh 
Maxwell being one of the directors 
of the Company, ard a Mr. 





Bradhury, the first practical mani 
get. For the purpose of the bus 
ness, about 25 acres of land, on 
which stood the ruins of the 
Inklings known ay the Old 
Hospital. situated on the hank of 
the detween the reverside 
Custom Howse at Parmit Ghat 
and the ruins of the olt Magazine 



















{blown up by the Nana Saheb 
during the Matin wre ae 
quied In about two yeary time the 


mill budings were erected and the 
machinery installed. fn the year 
1864 the mills commenced work. 
At first the establ shment of th.s novel 
venture in Ind a was a very uphill 
task. It way not enough to import 
machinery’; the raw nat ve hands had 
tobe taught to use if, and every step 
needed the supervision of Evnspean 





experts. These difficulties being 
overcame by indefatigable work, 
and the native workmen trans. 
formed into fair spinners and 
weavers after the European style, 
very satisfactory yarns and cloths 
were eventually ‘produced at the 
mills. The mechanical d:ficulties 
having thus been dispused of, there 
remained the commercial difficulty 
of the introduction of a new 
article to the consuming public, 
There was then practically no 
local market for the manufactured 
goods at Cawnpore. The country 
dealers, with the conservatism of the 
East, stood aloof, and it was only by 
dint of great juish that a market 
was created, bundles of the fabrics 
being even d'stributed gratis to 
bring them into notice. The dealers 
soon discovered the value ot the arti- 
cle, and those who had recewed tral 
samples grat's, returned as purcha- 
sets. But despite the most strenuous 
efforts, sales at first went slowly. 
and the success which was certam 
to come from the well-jndged enter- 
prise was not to be reaped by. the 
pioneers of the industry, It proved 
too great a task for the company to 
establish the industry, teach the native 
hands to produce, and to carry stocks 
of goods, all the while wa'ting for the 
introduction ot sales on a large scale, 
The enterprise struggled on for a few 
years: laying the joundation of the 
large success which in later time 





attended the bus'ness when taken up 
by others. At last, in 1871 the 
concern went into Kquidation. The 

Iwill, stock, buildings, and plant 
wo disposed of by bie auction. 
The original capital sunk in the con- 
cern had been about three lakhs, and 
the upset price was put at two lakhs, 
There was one bid only, that of Mr. 
Maxwell, of Rs. 201,000. Th's was 
on dehalf of Messrs, Begg, Dunlop 
& Co. of Calcutta, and Begg, 
Maxwell & Co., of Cawnpore, The 
property was knocked dowa to 
then at th’s price. Subsequently. 
‘Messrs. Begg, Dunlop withdrew, and 
Messrs. Begg, Maxwell took up all 
the shares. The concern then he- 
came a private business, with the 
partners in Messrs, Begg, Maxwell 
& Co, as share-holders,together with 
Mr. A. S. B. Chapman, who was 
admitted at about the same time 
‘The names of the partners were 
Messrs. Hugh Maxwell, David Max- 
well, J, MacVonald Dunbar, Ralph 
Maxwell, and Colonel Weller. About 
two years before the liquida- 
tion the old campany had secured 
the services af Mr. Gavin Jones, 2 
relative af Mr. Hugh Maxwell, to 
act as manager and secretary. His 
services were retained by. the new 
concern until 1872, when he Ieft in 
order to start the Muir Mills, which 
have also attained a prominent pos:- 
tion in the Indian cotton sp:nning 
industry, At the time of the transfer 
of the business from the old to the new 
company, @ turn had taken place in 
the affairs of the local indnstry. The 
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pioneer work had been eflective, and 
the goods were rapidly becoming ac- 
ceptable to consumers. The pative 
hands had been thoroughly trained 
and provel efficent, hardworking, 
and tractable. As soon as the new 
company’ started operations, the in- 











Mr WG. Bevis. 


fluent al firm of Messrs, Ba‘jnath 
Ramnath offered to fmance it. They 
obtained the agency for the sale of 
all yarns turned out, and generally 
undertook the husiness of middlemen 
hetween the manufacturers and the 
smaller native dealers and weavers. 
Since then, the Elgin Mills have gone 


‘Tne Etsis Maus, 
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on from success to success, until their 
name is now a household word in 
India, Their manufactures consist of 
woven goods, drills, doosootties,turban 
cloths, towels, sheetings, dhoties and 
the well-known “twill ining" so uni~ 
versally used and appreciated for 
summer shirts; also grey yam of all 
counts from 13's to 24°s. Up to the 
wear 1880 it was unusual to make any 
a lower evant than 20's, but 
t date ademand has set in 
for lower couats, such as 12's and 16'5, 
which were never made in theolden 
days, The cotton obtainable locally 
lends itself better to the manufacture 
of thelowwer counts, As for the higher 
counts, cotton from Hinganghat 
and the Berars is necessan ‘he 
property of te Elgin Mills consists of 
25 acres of freehold tand, on which 
stand three separate atills containing 
50,000 spindles and 600 looms, There 
aire well-hu'}t offices: and bungalows 
for the manager and staff, to which 
are added a club for the European 
staff, a dispensary and pust office, 
The mills employ from 1,500 to 3.600 
hands, and a further 500 ta 1,000 in 
connected industries outside, The 
East Indian Railway siding to the 
mill is 3} miles long. Fur over forty 
years the Eigin Mills have held 
Government contracts for the cloth: 
ing of the police of the United 
Provinces, and alsn for many: years 
a similar contract for the Pun- 
jab polce, The Ely'n Mille are 
the pioneers of the cotton-spinning 
industry in Upper India and the 
precursors ofall the numberless cotton 









































ue 
mnillk at present existing m_ the 
United Provinces; als the direct 
parent of the several mulls at 
Cawnpore. 

The Murr Mills 





samlar_under- 
taking, were started by Mr. Gavin 
Jones formerly manager and «ecre- 
turyof the Elgin Mills. Another insti- 
inton, the Cawnpore Cotton Mills, 
was etablshed by Me. John Har- 
wood, atone (me weaving master 
at the Elgar; and still another, the 
Victor a Mills, was started hy Mr. 
Atherton West. also at one tine the 
Flyan Milly weaving master. Of ate 
years there have been further addi- 
tions th the proprietary partershi 
Tn ayo Mewses, W.G. Bevis, 7. E. 
Strachey, J. LR. Reeve anel Frank 
Dupbar were atl- 
mitted parler, 
anc still Later, 
Major Wo M 
Tracey. Mr. W 
G, Hevis entered 
the new com 
auny's Service 
aument at the 
outset ot tts 
career, mn 1867. 
He came out 
jront England 
tect 
and 
risen te manager. 
iuxd tow to mane 
aging. partner, 
Mr. Bevis, des- 
Tus busy lle 
stant man 
ager and inanag- 
ing partner of 
(he Elgin Malis, 
has found time 
to take an active : 
mterest in other affurs, hath public 
and povate. He was (or three 
years on the Munieypal Board 
of Cawnpore as the nominee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, He 
ws a member of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce and has 
filled thy position of Vice-President 
ancl President of thi body. 
He ts a Director ot the Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills, the Egerton Woollen 
Mills, the Cavmpore Sugar Works 
and other commercial companies. 
He was connected with the Cawnpore 
Light Horse tor about ten s 
a non-commissioned officer, and sub 
sequently joined the “Cawnpore 
Volunteer Rifles, {rom which he re- 
tired with the rank of Captain, 
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The EMPIRE ENGINEERING 
Company, Limited. The 
rise of Cawnpore as a manufactur- 
ing centre brought about a local 
demand {or workshops in which 
repairs, renewals and extensions 
could be carried out. Mr. Gavin 
S. Jones, and his sov, Mr. T, Gavin 
Jones, set themselves to supply this 
want by the establishment of the 
ahove Company in the year 1898. 
The concern was successful from 
its inception, but the outside de- 
mands made’ upon the small foun- 
dry and machine shup at first laid 
down by the promoters speedily 
led to a great increase in the 
plant. The execution of local con- 
Iracts speedily became but a small 





Expine Excrseerin: Co.'s Saw Mints. 


part of the business carried on by 
the Company, and to the work: 
shop, which was increased to a very 
large extent in size and resources, 
were added extensive saw-mills 
and a wood-working department, 
fitting and erecting shops, and a 
foumdry of large dimensions and 
capacity, all fully equipped with 
modern machinery, to carry out all 
descriptions of mechanical engineer- 
ing work, from the building of a 
bridge or railway wagon, down to 
the shaping of a bolt. The works 
are now the largest ane most. pro- 
gressive engineering shups in Upper 
India. The Company are entrusted 
with large and important contracts 
from the Railways, Public Works 


and the Ordnance Departments, in 
structural iron-work and wood-work, 
and they also meet all the require- 
ments of the municipalities of 
Upper India, in connection with 
water-works, drainage-works, light 
rarlways and other municipal im- 
provements demanded by modern 
conditions, which constaatly call 
for the services of skilled con- 
tracting engineers, The Company 
alsy pay @ great deal of attention 
to saniiary engmeenng, ‘They have 
made a speciality of agricuitral 
machinery, such’ as sugar mills, 
oil mills, flour mills, well-sinking 
apparatus, ploughs and other agri: 
cultural implements, which they are 
steadily improving and adapting 
to the special 
tequirements of 
the country, and 
introducing to 
cultivators, The 
workshops alone 
cover 4p acres of 
land and are 
conveniently sit 
vated in” the 
heart of the in- 
dustrial centre 
of Cawnpore. 
They have direct 
access, by means 
of their own 
railway-siding, 
to the five dil- 


ferent systems 
of railway lines 
which radiate 


trom Cawnpore 
to all parts of 
the country. The 
Company, with 
great foresight, 
acquired ample land for extensions 
at a time when land was compara- 
tively cheap, and owing to their 
central position, convenient to ex- 
tensive railway communications 
with cheap labour, and a cont 

wally increasing demand for en- 
gineering work, these workshops 
have every prospect of expanding 
into a very large undertaking, com- 
paring favourably with the largest 
engineering works in Calcutta or 
Bombay. The business of the 
Company is managed by Messrs. 
Gavin Jones & Son, Civil Engineers 
of Cawnpore, who have devoted 
much energy and capital to its 
establishment, Messrs, Gavin Jones 
& Son are intimately connected 






with all that as most progressive 
in Cawnpore industries. Mr. Gavin 
Jones, senior, was the founder of 
the cotton and woollen industries, 
and is very largely interested in 
this go-a-head centre of Upper India, 





Enriae ENGINEERING 


The firm of Gavin Jones & Son ako 
undertake a considerable amount 
of civil engineering work, and have 
within the last two years extantished 
an electrical department, and 
hhave carried out several important 
undertakings in this kre, through 
the experienced vleetrical engmeers 
m their employ, This firm 1 a 
true exponent of the real Tndian 
“'Swadeshi'’ cult; and 1t 1 to the 
enterprise ol such firms that India 
must look for the development 
of its internal resonices. enabling 
the country to become self-eup- 
porting: To this end it is tbe 
hoped that the Government of 
India will, in time, temove the 
many festrictions in the matter of 
Indian firms competing for cm 
tracts, that hamper their _move- 
ment; and that they will adopt a 
policy ol encouragement. 


The EXCELSIOR DAIRY 
FARM, Cawnpore, sole proprietor. 
Mrs, W. Hodgen. Thisis one of the 
best and largest dairies in India. 
It was started in quite a small way 
by the present proprietorabout four 
years ago. Mrs, Hodgen com- 











wos 
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menced business with but a single 
cow of her own, but the purity of 
her supplies Jed to many friends 
urging her to increase er stock. 
As fast as she bought more cows 
to supply the demand. more and 


Vor CAWSIORE. 


more customers came in, and she 
was obliged continually to add to 
her herd of cattle to supply the 
increasing demand. till she now 
owns about 150! head of stock. 
The Government is one of her best 
customers. and Mrs. Hodgen has a 
contract to furnish milk direct to 
the Government dairies at Cawn- 
pore. Lucknow and Umballa. She 
also supplies the whole of the 
hospitals, and among the residents 
cof the station of Cawnpore she has 
more than 400 customers to whom 
she forwards regular supplies of 
milk. Besides the dairy business, 
which Mrs. Hodgea has worked 
up to such fine proportions in so 
short a time, she has recently 
started the Excelsior Bakery for 
the purpose af supplying bread 
and confectionery to the residents 
‘of Cawnpore. This establishment 
has been modelled on the most 
approved! modern lines and is 
entirely under’ European super- 
vision. To this end, a European 
confectioner. of many years’, ex- 
perience, has been specially retained. 
he first quality bread is made 
from the Joost” Australian flour, 
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raised with hop yeast. The Excel- 
sior Bakery gives special terms to 
clubs, messes, hospitals, etc. 


Messrs. FOY BROTHERS, 
Leather Manufacturers and Mer- 

chants, Cawnpore, This firm was 

established in the year 1872 by 
Arthur and Edward Foy ; 
at fst in a very small way, 
Under the able management uf 
the brothers the business mereas- 
ed, until now it isone of the best 
known in thislne in India, Foy 
Brothers make a speciality of 
leather belting, lor which one of 
their best customers is the Gov. 
cament of India who called 
attention to itm a tesolution. in 
the early eighties, Mr, Arthur 
Foy mtired ftom the busin 











sance conducted it alo 
firm confine twit operations to 
the manufacture of leather goods 
by hand work, aunt give employ- 
ment to a langte number of skilled 
workmen. They make excellent 
saddlery, accuntrements, hauts, 
ete. The North-West. Tannery 
iy another venture which was 
Started in the year 182 by Mn. 
Edward Foy, in conjunction with 
Mr, T, T. Bond, for tanning and 














as 


Mr, E, Fov, 


manufacturing purposes. This ven- 
ture was consolidated into the North- 
West Tannery Company, Limited, 
in 1893, with Mr. Bond as Managing 
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Director, aud Me W. 2. Shewan, 
whose knowledge of tanning and 
expenente im the detaily” and 
management of tanneries helped 
much’ m the establishment of, the 
Taanery and launching of the Com- 
pany, as Tanner and Managing 
Secretary, Mr. Edward Foy 1s ot 
a large sharcholder in the Company, 
Mr, Edward Fay alsa started im con- 
nicon wth Ms. T. T. Bond, the 
Cawapore Flour Mill, whch weve 
later consolidated auto the present 
Cawnpore Flour Milk Compan, 
Jaunted. Boy Brothers are aly 
Agents tor the Indian Alamonum 
Company Le muted, of Madias and 
hn the Kusamt Tea Company 
Limited, of Almont inthe Hina: 
lavas, Messis Arthur and Edward 
Fay ate the sans of Mr, Audrew Foy 
of Dubbo, All were an the service 
of the Gayernment al India in the 
North-West Provanees for muy 
years. Mi, Arthm Foy had a Mut ny 
Medal and Mh kewan! Foy a medal 
for the Anubevla Canparge. af 282 
an the North-West Frontier of Tada 
Mi. Authmt Fay dvd an the yeat t02 


Mowts, . FRIZZONT & Co.. 
Ballers and Contractors, Allahas 
bad, and Branch at Agraand Cawn- 
pore This tan was. estabbished 




















A Sunowrser 


year 280 at Allahabad by 
. Giuseppe Fruzom, Atter con 
ducting the business tor abuut ten 
years, Mr. Frizzont retired, and it 
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wes taken over hy Mr. Rudolph 
Meyer who was succeeded by Mr. 
Julius Meyer. In the vear 1886 
Mr, Rertmam came im as 4 partner, 
and im 18x Mr. Stromeyer. Later, 
Mr. Henry Thomson, AMOME., 
England, jomned the firm. The firm 
are large manufacturers of tiles, 
bricks, etc. They employ about 
soomen and ro European assistants, 
Mr. Thomson 1s an experienced 
engineer having been employed 
for 19 years at the Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills as Chief Engineer. 
The firm has done a great deal of 
work im the Provinces, and among 
other specimens of the.r skill there 
are standing the Queen Victoua 
Memorial at Allahabad. the Mayo 
Hall, Lady Mun Hause. the Soldiers" 
Institute, the All Saints’ Cathedral 
and Reman Cathole Cathedral, 
the Convent, and many others; ako 
the Government buildings on the 
Gras Farm, the Amencan Mison, 
Bishop's Lodge. ete. Mi. Alfred 
Stromeyer, the present seaior part- 
nerol Frizcont & Co.. 15 a native of 
Germany, whete he studied the pro- 
tession of an architectural engiacer. 
He proceeded to the United States 
of Amenta, where he prsctned till 
1885, when he came to India toenter 
the service of Frizzons & Co., being 
admitted a partner to the firm im 
x89. Mr. Hearty Thomson is a 
native of Aberdeen. Scotland, and 
acquired hus mechanical education 
in ny native city. He came te India 
to jam the service of the Cawapnre 
Woollen Mill, on leaving which 
ater Ig veats, he jo.ned Friazoni & 
(o, He has been connected with 
the Cawnpme Volunteer Rifles for 
twenty years and hay atta ned the 
rank of Captam. He ss a keen 
Freemason, and is P. M. and R.A.M. 



















The GANESH FLOUR MILLS 
Co, Li, Delhi. ‘This enterprise 
way started in the vear 1891 as 
a limited Company, with & capttal 
of Rs. 250,000, which was sub- 
sequently increased im 1894 ta Rs. 
4,00,000. The utkdyrgs and mull 
were completed. in 1894 and com- 
menced work on 24th May in that 
vear. In Jamary 3906 the capital 
wasinereased to Rs. §,50,000, and the 
plant mereased to the capacity of 
24 sacks per hour, and in July of 
the same year the capacity of the 
mill was agam amereased to 35 
sacks per hour, each of 280 Ibs. 








INDIA, 





The Company carry on the bust 
ness of Corn Millers producing fou 
kinds of flour, four of “atta,” 
three nf semolina, and two 0 
bran. In add ton to this, ther: 





Mr. Keown CHunn, 


i barley-atta, bailey and gran 
flour, The jnocesses are carne 
out m the most modern and up-t 
date manner, entirely by machiner 
actuated by a 200  horse-pow: 
steam engyne, which 1 now beit 
replaced by a 500 1. H. P. engin 
Every attention » pad to clear 
lines. the grain being thorough 
washed and sorted hy mechame 
operations before being grown 
aud entirely untouched’ by han 
There 1s a Jaige demand { 
the praduce ol the mills whi 
i» shipped to all parts of Ind 
and Burma. The Compan 
has large Government contrac 
India and Burma. Besid 
, the nulls produce fo 
different kinds of todder. T 
milk are situated to the west 
Delt, near the Rayputana-Mah 
Radway and $, P, Railway, Pa 
Jabisarae Station, and are situat 
in extensive grounds surround 
by a high stone wall. The M 
building itself is 215 feet long ? 
65 feet broad and 68 feet in heig! 
All the partition walls in the bul 
ing are fitted with double wrougt 
iron fireproof doors, 43 mn numb 
There are six godowns 80 feet 








4o fect for storage. There is a 
separate platform on the premises 
for loading up the produce to the 
railway, and by the excellent ar. 
rangements loading can be carried 
on for 24 bours continuously. 

On the same premises are the 
bangalotes for the Manager and 
employees ; these, as well as the mill 
itself, are lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity, and there are admirable fire- 
extinguishing arrangements. The 
mills are throughout’ under Euro- 
pean supervision, the — services 
of an expert European Manager, 
two Engineers and one Supervisut 
bemg entertained. Purchase and 
sale is conducted by the Managing 
Director. With the great grain- 
producing districts of Northern 
India at hand, it is not surprising 
that the enterprise should be so 
successful, grain to supply the mill 
being bought cheaply at Meerut 
and in the Punjab. The Company 
is a striking example of Native 
Indian enterprise, the seven Direc 
tors being all Indians, Mr. Kishun 
Chund being the Managing Director. 
This gentleman was bor in. the 
year 1839, and in 1858 entered the 
service ot the Railway, which he 
lelt in 1867 to study law. Mr, 
Kishun Chund joined the Allaha- 
bad Bar in 1869. In 1870. he 
transferred his practice to Delt: 
and continued at the local Bar 
until the year 1894. His eyesight 
commenced to fail him in 1884, and 
he had the misfortune to lose it 
completely in 1890. This, how- 
ever, has not prevented him {rom 
taking a very active interest in 
affairs, as attested by the establish. 
ment of the Ganesh Flour Mills. 


Messrs. GILL & Company, 
Merchants, 4, Bruce Lane, Bom- 
bay. Established in the year 1887. 
Partners Messrs. H. Gill, W. 
Priestley, and J. L. Ainsworth. 
This firm deals principally in 
cotton. It has also one of the 
largest cotton forwarding businesses, 
having local dealers as its con- 
stituents, throughout India. The 
firm is’ also cole representative 
for the Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Limited, of London. 

Mr. Humphries Gill, senior part- 
net and the originator of the firm of 
Messrs. Gill & Co., came to India 
im the year 1869 and served in the 
celebrated firm of William Nicol & 

4t 
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Company tll the year 188 when 
the Company failed. He then 


Started business on his own ac- 
and ultimately 


count, formed 











Mr H. Gee 
Gil & Company, and established 
it in year 1887. He 1s Chair 


man of the Harvey and Subapathy 
Press Company, which has done 
very well since it was taken over 
by the present Secretaries and 
Treasurers, under the Charrman- 
ship of Mr. Gill, 


Messrs. GLAZEBROOK, TEJ- 
PAL & Co,, Merchants and Ex- 
porters, Bombay, established in 
the year i901 by Messrs. N.S. 
Glazebrook, G. G. Tejpal and Na 
ranji Dwarkadass. The firm to a 
large trade, the:r staple commodity 
being cotton, which 1s expurted in 
large quantities to Europe, Japan 
and China, They are also agents 
tor the British America Assurance 
Company. Mr. N. S. Glazchrook, 
the senior partner, was born at 
Liverpool and entered commercial 
hfe im the firm of Messrs. Lyon, 
Comber & Co. He came to Bom- 
bay in the year 1881 in the service 
of the same firm, in which he subse- 
quently became a partner. When 
the firm of Lyon, Comber & Co., of 
Liverpool, decided to wind up their 
cotton business, Mr. Glazebrook 
decided to start business on his own 
account and established his present 
firm. Mr. Glazebrook is a promin- 


gat 


ent expert in cotton, and lor sev- 
eral terms filled the office of 
Chairman of the Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation of Bombay, He is also 
an active member of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, and a Direc- 
tor of the Standard Life Assur 
ance Co., and the New Mofussil 
Co, Ld. 


Mr. ROBERT GOODALL, Agent, 
Bank of Upper India, Lucknow, 
ws the son ol the late Mr, Robert 
Donald Goolal, Government 
Official, and a direct descendant of 
the tamonsy Dr. Witham Carey, s0 
well known ay the pioneer mission 
ary in India. Educated at West 
Dravton in Meddlevex, Mr. Goodall 
Degan his banking in a8qr in 
the branch of the Bank of Upper 
India at Simla, and has risen 
through vasious grades m the sur 
vice ot the Bank. He wits Avsistant, 
Manager at Meerut and has alo 
acted as Manager of the same hank 
during the absence of the General 
Manager. At various periods he 
has been Agent at all the branches 
of the Bank of Upper India, and 
after serving for four years as 
Agent of the Bareilly Branch 
was transferred to the Lucknow 
Agency in December 3906. Mr. 
Goodall 1s a keen sportsman, and his 
recreations are shooting, tennis and 
gol. He is the possessor ol a very 
fine kennel of fox-terriers, 


Mess. R. C. GOOPTU & SONS, 
Chemists and Druggists, Calcutta. 
This firm was founded intgor by Mr. 
Ram Chandra Gooptu, in pattnership 
with his sons. Mr, Ram Chandra 
Gooptu was the son ot De. Dwarka 
Nath Gooptu, one of the earliest 
graduates ot the Calcutta Medical 
College. Belonging to the Vaidya 
(or medical) caste, Mr. Ram 
Chandra Gooptu, following the 
example oi his father, chose 
the medical profession, and after 
ualifying himself at" the Presi. 
dency Callege, entered the Medical 
College. Later on he was called 
upon to assist his father in the 
firm of D. Gooptu & Co., which 
he managed successfully, and in 
which be obtained a partnership 
which he still holds. His experi- 
ence showed him that there were 
still large possibilities in the drug 
and pharmaceutical trade, and 
he determined to put his sons 




















ye 


iwte the business, for which 
purpose ine started as a wholesale 
uid retail droggist, in_ partnerships 
with his sons, Bejoy Krishna and 














Messen Re C, Gauri & Soxs Heap Oveice 


Dhirendra. Krishna, at 96, Clive 
Street, ‘The expansion of 
the business of the new firm neces 
sitated a speedy remoyal to larger 














Mr. Re C, Goorte, 


and more commodious premises at 
81, Clive Street, the present address 
of the firm. Mr. RC. Goopta 
having thus satisfactorily inaugu- 
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rated the firm, retired about 
this time, leaving the lusiaess in 
the hands of bis two sons, with 
whom were now associated his other 
two sons, 
Krishna Ki- 
shore and 
Kamal Kr: 
shoa. The 
proprietors 
of the firm 
are also the 
managing 
proprietors 
of the well- 
known Feb- 
rina Com- 
pany, whose 
medical pre- 
parations are 
sold largely 
all over In- 
dia, Burma 
and Ceylon. 
The ‘‘Feb- 
rina" manu- 
factured by 
thecompany 
has attained 
a great re- 
putation as a fever cure. The 
firm's main offices and godowns 
cover an area of 16,050 square feet 
in the most valuable commercial 
quarter of the town, this space 
Iwing necessary to accommodate 
the very large stocks required for 
the execution of the orders 
handled hy the firm. In 1903, 
Messrs, R. 
C. Goopts 
& Sons 
found it 
necessary 
to comply 
with — the 
wishes of 
their nue 
merous 
constit w= 
ents by es 
tablishing 
abranchin 
the —_resi- 
dential 
quarter, at 
27 and 28, 
GreyStrect. 
‘Thisbranch 
has led to 
a large ex- 
pansion of 
business. 
They have 








now located their laboratory and 
manufactory on these premises, 
which is also the town residence 
of the proprietors, Th’s is a mag- 





Mr. B. K, Goorte, 


nificent building covering an acre 
of land, and erected at a cost of 
three lakhs of rupees by Mr. R. C, 
Gooptu. The business of the firm 
is divided into several departments, 
The local department attends to 
all calls from customers and enqui- 
ries from local surgeons and 
physicians. The firm has now the 








Messrs, R. C. Goorre & Sons’ Brancn OFFice. 





lege of supplying med.cal stores 
to the Local Government, as the 
result of the energy d splayed in th's 
department, The motussil depart- 
ment attends to all outstat on 
orders and does a large. business 
with the tea estates and various 
d’strict boards. The purchasing 
department follows local ard 
foreign markets and it is to the 
excellent management of th's branch 
that the reputat'on of the firm for the 
purity and excellence of ts drugs 
isdue. The manufacturing «epart- 
ment is under the supervison of 
trained and efficent chem’ who 
have placed the firm i a pos't.an 
to manufac- 
ture all pre- 
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The hotel was estabhshed by Mr. 
David Wilson on its present s.te, 
and was called the Auckland Hotel, 
alter the then Governor-General, the 
Earl of Auckland. 

The first Company to bear the 
name of “The Great Eastern Hotel, 
Wine and General Purveving Com: 
pany, Lamited.” was incorporated 
om the tst of March 1862. under 
the Indian Compames Act 10 
of 1852. 

The object of the organization of 
the Company was to purchase from 
Mr, David Wilson and others. the 
hotel and other busmess carried 
on by them at Nos. x.2and 4, Old 
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Same idea of the s:ze and geneia) 
appearance of the hotel may be obe 
tained from the photographie ree 
production of the exterior, which 
illustrates this sketeh, 

It as situated im the centre 
ol the business portion of the 
directly opposite Government 
within five minutes’ walk of 
the Past and Telegraph Odices and 
steamship landings: the electric 
team cars, conveying passengers to 
ever point ttpon ther hnes, pass 
immediately hetore its doors, and 
all railway stations are within a 
convenivnt distance, 

The hotel contains 133 rooms, 

single and en 
































parat'ons 
strict accord 
ance with the 
British Phar- 
macopaia. 
The firm also 
undertake the 
manufacture 
cot surg cal :n- 
struments and 
apphances 
for which 
they have a 
row’ ng repu- 
atone Ther 
have also 
placed on the 
market many 
preparations 
of indigenous 








drugs, now 
well-known 
tor the'r ther- 
apentic pro- 
perties, The 
advertising 
department 


carties on extensive operations 
the publicat‘on of pamphlets and 
newspaper advert sements, neces. 
sary in the conduct of a large 
business, ‘Through the'r agency 
department the firm correspond 


with all important commercial 
centres in the world, and thus 
keep in touch with modem 


requirements. 


‘The GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, 
Calcutta, has borne 2 conspicuous 
part in the public life of the city, 
and has been identified with many 
of the most notable events of the 
period since its opening in the 
year s84r, 





Garat Eastras Morel, Carctrta, 


Court Honse Street, Calcutta, and 
the farm at Entally 

Old Court House Street is one 
of the pancipalstreets sn Calcutta ; 
the Hotel occupving a frontage 
of 300 feet overlooks the gardens 
‘of Government House, the Caleutta 
residence af the Viceroy of India, 
and its situation m other respects 
makes it facile priuceps, the hest 
in the city. The hotel building 
contains four floors; the ground, 
or street foor. is occupied by 
the shops, the public restaurant, 
bar, and prvate tiffin rooms, 
the godowns, etc. The temaining 
floors are used solely for hotel 


purposes. 





of 
have 








free een! 
ton ot ai 
Those who 
knew how un- 
endurable 1s 
an illyentila- 
ted bedroon, 
mm the trapres 
wil appreci« 
ate this fea 
ture of the 
Great Eastern 
Hotel, The 
rooms are {ure 
shed with 
every conve: 
meaner, elu 
cling bath 
and electric 
dans and hghts 
are fitted 
throughout 
the hatel; 
during the season, the Viennese 
String Band plays durmg 
the evening, three nights every 
week. 

The halls are wide and lofty, the 
main hal!_being Jaid with tesselated 
marble, The grand dining hall 
1s lofty, spacious and well lighted, 
and seats comfortably 200 guests. 
Table accommodation for two or 
moremay be engaged and retained, 
by residents, during their stay. Ad- 
joining the dining room is the read- 
ing room, replete with a profusion 
of papers and magazines trom all 
countries. Theroom leads out up- 
on what is one of the most import- 
ant features of the house, a broad 
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verandah extending the whole length 
‘of the hotel frontage, upon which 
are tables and chairs, where the 
guest may sit and drink his after. 
dmnet coflee, smoke. and enjoy the 
coo) evening breezes. The private 
hilliard room also adjoins the dinner 
room, and is fitted cosily ; it contains 
two first-class table, and appurte- 
nanees. In the main corridor is a 
well stocked news-stand, and on the 
walls hang cases containing the 
Jatest foreign telegraphic news, and 
steamer and failway time-tables. 
‘The Hotel Company own and oper- 
ate their own stock farm, This 
is an item deserving of the greatest 
possible consideration ; here all the 
inuitton, poultry and other supplies 
fue the hotel “are obtained. The 
sheep are gram-fed. which ensures 
to a guest at this hotel a far superior 
table than could possibly he ob- 
tained at houses where the meat 
is from grass-fed stock, Every 
uttention is paid at this farm to the 
care and well-being of the stock, and 
absolute cleanliness is the prevailing 
feature. The Company do their own 
hutchering, a special permit having 
wen obtained from the Municipality 
toenable them so to do. Thisis the 
nly special permit of the kindissued. 
he Company also own and 
operate a Chutney factory which is 
second to none in the world. Their 
chutnies and other Indian condi- 
ments are sent all over the world 
and are evervwhere recognized as the 
best obtainable, Their manutac- 
tures have obtained medals from the 
Melbourne, Amsterdam, Calcutta, 
International Health, and Coloaial 
and Indian Exhibitions. The largest 
establishments in England and on 
the Continent are thelr customers, 
and their goods are used hy the 
leading purveyors everywhere. 

The factory is situated in a suburb 
of Caleutta, and a visit thereto is not 
only interesting but instructive. 
Experience has demonstrated that 
modern machinery will not turn out 
the high quality: of goods demanded 
from this factory by the trade and 
connoisseurs, therefore the work is 
done in what seems to a visitor a 
most primitive manner, But the 
result demonstrates the wisdom of 
the management. What most at- 
tracts attention is the absolute clean- 
liness which pervades every depart- 
ment af the factory, which at times 
employs as many as 1,000 workmen, 
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The Company have always been 
purveyors by special letter of 
appintment ‘to every Viceroy of 
India since they started in business. 

They have an extensive Wine and 
Purveying business, and also do a 
good business in tobacco, cigars, 
pps, toilet, travelling, camp and 
ousehold requisites, fancy goods, 
cricketing. lawn tennis, football 
and gymkhana gear, toys, bicy- 
cles, “etc., gentlemen's ‘tailoring, 
outfitting, hair cutting, etc. 


Mr. S. T. GRESHAM was born at 
Manchester in 1867, Educated at 
Bedford County School, Leaming- 
ton College, and Owen's College, 
Manchester, Served his time with 
Messrs. Gresham & Craven at the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Carriageand Wagon Works. Came 
out to India with Mr. H. Heatly 
in 1889 to represent the Vacuum 
Brake Company at the Indian 
Brake Trials, which resulted in the 
Vacuum Brake being established 
as the standard brake on Indian 
railways, and in the year 1892 
founded, in conjunction with Mr. 
Heatly, the Indian limited company 
known as Heatly & Gresham, Ltd., 
a detailed notice of which concern 
appears in another part of this 
publication. 


Rat Sahih M. GULAB SINGH 
& SONS, Proprietors, Punjab 
Central Book Depot & Mufid--Am 
Press, and General Pubhshers and 
Booksellers, Lahore and Calcutta. 
This business. which has now 
assumed very large proportions. 
was started in 1877 by Munshi 
Gulab Singh, who was at that time a 
teacher in the vernacular schools of 
the Punjab, and the author of a 
sumber of well-known text-books in 
the vernaculsr. As the demand for 
these hooks increased, the Munshi 
estabhshed the Press for the purpose 
of printing hus own works. Printing 
tacilities in the Province were not 
then what they are to-day, and when 
in 1881 a fim was required to 
take up the printing contract in 
connexion with the Census work, 
ite Mufid-i-Am Press was given 
the contract, in open competition, 
by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, the Censvs 
Commissioner. Theimpartant work 
entrusted to the Press was carried 
cut to the satisfaction of the 
authorities, and it laid the founda- 





tion of future success, for it was 
followed in 1887 by a contract for 
the printing and distribution of 
the whole of the educational text- 
books and maps issued under the 
authority of the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction. For the P se of 
distnbution, the Punjab Central 
Book Depét was established m 
connexion with the Press, and the 
work undertaken had a most im- 
portant bearing on the educational 
progress of the Province. The books 
were turned out in first class 
style, and were made attractive 
by means of illustrations, while 
the price at which they were issued 
was lower than that ever previously 
charged. The production of maps, 





‘The ate Rar Saws MUxsur 
Grian Siven, 


too, entailed the establishment of 
a special department, with a large 
and skilled staff. But as the de- 
mands upon the Press increased, so 
also were its resources extended. 
Special buildings and store-rooms 
were added, to meet the various re- 
quirements of the establishment, 
and sale-rooms were provided for 
the convenience of customers. The 
publishing department also in- 
creased its scope, and special ar- 
rangements had to be made for the 
publication of works brought out 
by the firm on their own account, 
Among the works so issued have 
deen many devoted to the Hindu, 
Mahomedan, and Sikh religions, 


—Steamprinting and  chromo- 
lithography were first introduced 
into the Punjab by the Mufid-i-Am 
Press, and the firm have always 
kept abreast of the times by im- 
porting from the United Kingdom 
and America the latest printing 
and book-binding machinery, with 
all the most modern improvements. 
The firm have wndertaken large 
printing contracts for various Go 
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buildings were constructed and the 
machinery got inte position, canstz- 
tutes a record for the whole of 
India. Composing work was cont 
menced in October 1907, and in 
the following December the presses 
were at work, printing off a 
Feserve stock of forms in anticipa- 
tion of orders to follow, on the 
contract coming into force on the 
rith April 1908 On the 20th 





Exterior of Rar Sawin Mensis Griaw Stxcw & Soxs, Calewtta Branch 


vernment departments, and are at 
present the sole contractors for 
the work of the Director of Land 
Records, and of several other im- 
portant departments. They employ 
a staff of upwards of 700 men, and 
at the last two Exhibitions, held in 
the Punjab, they have gained the 
highest award for their displays of 
books and educational appliances mn 
use inthe schools, and for maps 
and diagrams, as kept in stock to 
meet the requirements of the Edu 
cational Department. 

Tn April 1907 the firm secured the 
contract from the Government of 
India for the printing of stock 
forms for use m the whole of the 
Government departments. This 
was a very large contract, necessit- 
ating the provision of printing 
facilities in Calcutta. A suitable 
site was secured in Lower Circular 
Road, and building operations were 
at once commeneed, Special ma- 
chinery was imported from England, 
Germany, and the United States, 
and the rapidity with which the 


March 1908 every machine 1. the 
establishment was working and the 
staff in full swing. Electrictty is the 
motive power, and each machine 
has its own motor. 4 special fea- 
ture of the new building 1s that 1t 
has been designed with 3 view 
solely to the purposes for which 
it is intended. It is self-contained, 
and all necessary work in connexion 
with the furnishing, &c.. is earned 
ont on the premises, 

Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh, 
the founder of the above Press, 
was horn in 1848. He hegan life as 
a teacher. without 0 
monetary resources to aid him. His 
Jeisure hours he devoted to the com- 
position of books, and these attraet- 
ed the notice of the educational 
authorities, and were approved 
by the Educational Department. 
Thus eneouraged in his early efforts, 
he started the Mufid-i-Am Press, 
solely with the view of printing his 
own books; but he met with suck 
success that he gave " teaching 
entirely, and devoted himself to 


influence or ff 
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his printing business, which his 
energy and enterprise soon placed 
on asolid basis. He rendered good 
service to the Government during 
the famine, and for this and other 
publie services he was given the title 
of Rat Sahib in the Jubilee year, 
1897. On his death in 1898, his 
eldest son, Rai Sahib Mohan Lal, 
took up the management of the 
firm, and later on the second son. 
Lala Lal Chand, also joined the 
business. The former now manages 
the Lahore main branch, while the 
latter is in sole chatge of the 
newly-opened branch in Caleutta, 


Messrs, HAJEE MOHAMED 
HAJEE ESMAIL & Company, 
Merchants, , Hornby Road, 
Bombay, established im’ the yeat 
1863, The firm was started by 
Mr. Hajev Mohamed Hajee Esmail 
Sobani, a Justice of the Peace 
(1889). His hrother, Hajee Yonsoot 
Hajee Esmail Sobani, a Justice of 
the Peace (r895), joined the firm on 
the rst January 1870. The fimy 
imports repeat piece-goods, and 
owns the Elphinstone Cotton Mills, 
purchased in the ja 1993, They 
are situated at Elphinstone Road, 
and they havy 32,000 spind’sa, 400 
looms, and employ about 1,600 





Mr. H. MH, EB. Sonam, 


hands. Mr. Hajee Yoosoot Hajee 
Esmail Sobani, partner in the firm, 
was bom in the year 1856 at Bom- 
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bay, aad was educated there at a 
private school, He joined his bro= 
ther's business in the year 1870, 
and gamed the whole of his com- 
mercial training in his office, having 

cunnecte! in business with 








Mrs HY. He E, Somast, 





him fort 137 Wes, Cureying 
on the business very” successfully: by 
themsel He 1s an Honorary 

lagistrate in Rombay and has heen 
a member of the Mun‘cipal Corpora 
tiun since 1895. He is a great sup- 
porter af education in general and 
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female education in particular. 
In conjunction with his brother 
he started and established a Girls’ 
School in 1883—the first school 
ofitskind in his community in 
Bombay. He provided the 





Mr. Oowee M. Sonaxi, 


“Anjuman-i-Islam" with a 
“*hastel,”’ the construction of which 
cost ahout 29.000 rupees, 17,5000 of 
which ributed “by the 
hostel” was built 
father (the late 
Mr. 













Expmxstoxe BIL. 





H. ¥. H. E, Sobani is an Honor- 
ary Secretary to the “Anjuman 
ilslam.”” and, jomtly with his 
brother, has ‘also established a 
Free Reading Room and Library in 
memory of his deceased eldest ‘son, 
the late Mr. Sidick Mahomed Sobani, 
who died at the age of 2t years on 
3oth November 1905, He has fou-ded 
a scholarship {or the bencfitof a 
Mahomedan attending St. Xavier's 
College, and is a well-known reformer 
nf the Cutchi Memon community. 
He visited Englund in the years 
1892-93 and_189$-96 for the pur- 
pose of gaining more expetience in 
his business, and making purchases, 
personally. He has two sons. The 

Mr. Uomer M. Soban’, aged 18 
ager! in the office with his 
acquiring the necessary’ come 
mercial knowle ge, and he is the first 













sed the first class in the Cotton 

ing Examina- 
tion of the City and Guilds Insti 
tute. London. held at the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, 


The HOLLAND-BOMBAY TRAD- 
ING Company; Limited, have their 
Offices in Bombay at 39, Esplanade 
Road. Their Head “Office is at 
Amsterdam under the manage: 
ment of « Board with C. W. Freese, 
Esq.. Managing Director. This 
genteman has a large Indian ex- 
perience, having himself established 
the Bombay Office. They have a 
Branch at Calcutta, and Agencies in 
all leading towns in India. Their 

principal trade consists of im- 
porting grey and white shirt- 
ings. prints, Bradford goods, 
silk, and other fancy goods. 
They opened their own firm in 
Bombay in the year 1891. 
Mr. John Van’ Rykom, the 
Manager of this firm, was born 
in Amsterdam, Holland,in the 
year 1868, He: was also edu- 
cated in Holland, After finish- 
ing his training he travelled 
through the various States of 
America, and made a long 
stay in California in the employ 
of a leading Bank. Alter- 
wards, he went as Manager of 
an old established Dutch firm, 
to Persia, which was carrying 
on a large business, with = 
Head Office in London. From. 
there, in 1905, he came to Bom: 
pay to take over the charge of 











the Holland-Bombay Trading Com- 
pany, Limited. He is careiut and 
keen in his business and has per- 
sonally visited Calcutta and Karachi 
in the interests of the Company, 
studying local peculiarities and 


Tequirements. He represents the 
firm in the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Ar, HM, Hata 


Mr, HAFIZ MOHAMMED 
HALIM, Hide and Skin Merchant and 
Commission Agent, Cawnpore. Tele- 
graphic Address : ** Helal;"” Codes 
ABC, qth and 
sth Editions. 
Mc, H, M, Halim 
established this 
business in the 
year 1896. for 
the purpose of 
desig in, in a 
and. ski Be- 
ginning in a 
small way, the 
business has 
steadily increas. 
ed until it now 
gives employ- 
ment to about 
100 hands, The 
godowns — have 
been increased 
in proportion to 
the demand for 
additional space, 
and they now 
cover upwards 
‘af 4,000 square 
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yards, Herehides and skins brought, 
infrom the outstations, are received, 
selected, weightd, and baled for 
shipment. The 
firm have many 
agencies at out 
stations for buy- 
ing hides and 
skins, ete, at 
Bombay, Mad. 
ras, Delhi, Agra, 
Jhansi, Ajmere, 


Delhi, He left Delhi to open his 
present business at Cawnpore. He 
is the owner of a large amount of 


aan 





Lucknow, Am. 
ritsar, and 
throughout the 


West of 








AgentstoMesrs. 





Thomsoa, Lek- 
zen & Co, Lil, 
of Caleutta, A 


lange export 
business is done 
by the firm, goat 
skins beingiarge- 
ly exported to 
Europe aud 
North America. 
Mr. HM. Halim 
was born at Pa- 
tala, in the 
year’ 1807, and 
there he receiv 
ed his educa- 
tion. He ac- 
quired a know- 
ledge of the business of a hide and 
skin merchant with his father, who 
was establ’shed in that line at 








H, M. Hat's Press Howse, 


property at Cawnpore, and a mem= 
ber of the Municipal Board of the 
same city, also an honorary magis- 

trate, Mr, Halim 
is a member of 
the firm of No- 
ronhaand Halim, 
Contractors to 
the Government 
H. &S, Factory, 
at Cawnpore, 
which institution 
they supply with 
hides, salted 
bufis,cows,goats, 
ete, and “he is 
also a member of 
the firm of the 
Cawnpote Tan- 
nery, H. Abdul 
Karim and HM. 
Halim, Tanzers, 
who carry on an 
extensive bus'= 
ness in supplying 
“leather through= 
out North-West- 
era Inda. 


1H, AL Haune’s Gonowns, 
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Messrs. K. M. HEERAMANECK 

& Co., Church Gate Street, Bombay. 
Established in the year 186 by the 
late Mr. K. M, Heeramaneck, Pre- 
sent proprietors, Messrs. Maneck- 
jee Muncherjec Hecramaneck and 
Rustomjee Maneckjee Heeramaneck. 
This firm manage the Queen Spin- 
ning and Weaving Campany, Limi- 
ted, as Secretaries, Treasurers and 
‘Agents, and also the Bombay Cotton 
Press Company in a similar capa- 
city. The Queen Mills were estab- 
lished in the year 1883, with a 
capital of 8 lakhs, divided in 800 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each (the present 
market value ol each share being 
nearly Rs, 1,2 The mills have 
35.760. spindl 
hands. The founder of the firm. 
the late Mr, Kaikhusro M. Heera- 
maneck, after finishing his primary 
education, had to seek an appoint 
ment in early life owing to unfavour 
able circumstances. He first served 
the B.B.& C.1, Railway Company 
as a cashier, but he gaveup the ap- 
peintinent soon ancl became a share- 
roker in the year 1868, He was 

then appointed a Director of the 
Framjee Cowasjee Patent Press 
Company and afterwards as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer to the Bombay 
Press Company, managed at that 
time by Messrs. Bryce, Brown & Co. 
He then took over the management 
of the Bombay Press Company till 
itwas traasferred to Messrs. Gaddum 
& Co, When Messrs. Gaddum & Co. 
removed their presses upscountry 
Mr. Hecramaneck tormed a share- 
holders’ company and after making 
some additions and alterations in 
the original Press, conducted its 
affairs, under the style of the Bom 
bay Cotton Press Company, through 
hisown firm. At this stage he came 
more in contact with the cotton 
industry, and his experience resulted 
in the establithment of the Queen 
Spinning Mills, for which his. firm 
were appointed agents, Healso float- 
ed the concerns known as the Star 
Mills and the Britannia Mills, andalso 
many cotton presses, He was a 
Director of the Queen Insurance (om- 
pany and the Coorla Mills, He took 
‘4 prominent part in all questio: s con- 
nected with cotton, His generous 
disposition made bim known to the 
public and especially to h’s employés 
who numbered somewhere about 
3,000, The whole business of the 
tim now devolves on his brother 
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‘Maneckjee, who had the good fortune 
toreceive a sound and practical 
training from him during his life- 
time. “Mr. Maneckjee is assisted by 
his soa, Mr. Rustomjee, who isa very 
energetic and promising young man 
and whose aunstance to the frm 
is of great value. 


The INDIA RUBBER, GUTTA- 
PERCHA & TELEGRAPH 
WORKS Co., Ld. ter, Fairlie 
Place, Calcutta. Electrical Engi- 
neersan! Manufacturers of “‘Silver- 
town’? India-Rubber, Gutta-Percha 
and Electrical goods. Head Office, 
100-6, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Like many other great Companies 
the India Rubber, Gutta-Percha and 
Telegraph Works sprang ftom very 
small beginnings. In the year 1852, 

the well-known firm of Cornhill 
outfitters, Messrs. Silver & Cv., 
purchasel an acre of ground at 
est Ham, in a neighbourhood 
now known as ‘‘Silvertown.’’ On 
this site the Company erected their 
existing manufactory, built, in the 
first instance, with the object of 
accommodating their Water proof- 
ong works, which they had trans- 
ferred from their original site at 
Greenwich. There was nothing in 
those days at the works remotely 
connected with electricity, in 
which the Company have since 
made a gigant:c reputation. In 
1852, electricity, except for the 
electric telegraph, then in its in- 
fancy, was but the plaything of the 
scientific. At that time West Ham 
itself was a wretched district, practi- 
cally cut off from London, which 
lay’ so near, by the absolute want 
of roads, the only way to reach it 
being by the river wall. West 
Ham itself bore a far from 
savoury record, having been the 
haunt of smugglers and river pi- 
rates, besides the head-quarters of 
highwaymen, among whom was the 
famous, or notorious. Dick Turpin. 
The establishment of Messrs. Sil- 
ver's factory was well timed, for in 
1855 a great change came over the 
neighbourhood owing to the opening 
of the Victoria Docks, which extend- 
ed from near Bow Creek to within a 
short distance of Messrs. Silver's 
works. A railway line was also 
laid in the neighbourhood, in con- 
nection with the Docks. Themanu- 
factures at Messrs. Silver’s works 
wereat first confined to the water- 


proofing of cloth with India-rubber, 
and belting for machinery, but, 
sbortly after their inception, the 
manufacture of other kinds of mb- 
ber goods was undertaken, and it 
was here that the important process 
of vulcanising rubber to render 
it hard without destroying its resi- 
lience, was discovered by accident. 
Captain Silver describes the method 
in which this invaluable ine 
vention came to light. In experi- 
menting with hollow India-rubber 
balls made of sheet rubber, in a 
hath of melted sulphur, one of the 
balls fell to the bottom of the bath 
and remained unnoticed fora week. 
When recovered, it was found 
hardened into ebonite, The firm 
were not slow to see the possibilities 
of the vulcanised rubber which by 
reason of its impermeability fo 
moisture has replaced wood in 
numberless articles, and on account 
of its resistance to chemical action 
has become indispensable to labor- 
atories. Its electrical nonconduc- 
tivity has madeit invaluable as the 
basis of all electrical instruments, 
and its durability, combined with 
its other properties, has made 
possible the modern rubber-tyred 
vehicle of all descriptions from per- 
ambulators and bicycles to motor 
cars of enormous power, For the 
next twelve years the works in- 
creased in importance, the firm's 
manufactures finding an extended 
market, and in 1864 it was decided 
to convert the business into a 
limited liability company. A pros- 
pectus was issued and on the 
Provisional Committee appeared 
such well-known names as Sam 
Mende! of Manchester and William 
Fenton of the Great Western 
Railway, Colonel H. A. Silver 
and Mr. J. W. Williams were 
the first managing directors, After 
holding office for a year, these 
entlemen retired in favour of Mr, 
lathew Gray, who was quick to see 
the modern possibilities of the 
staple of the Company, and under 
his auspices the business rapidly 
made progress towards its present 
proportions, It was under Mr. 
Gray that the Company first turned 
their attention to the great problem 
of the manufacture of submarine 
cables, in which they have since 
attained such eminence, The first 
cable constructed by the Company 
was in 1867, a year after the laying 





of the first successful Atlantic 
cable, and it was to the order of 
the Western Umon Telegraph 
Company, to connect Key West 
with Havana This cable is still 
working, after all these years of 
mumersion For the next few 
years the most important business 
of the Company was the manu- 
facture and laying of submanne 


cables, and 1n carrying out this busi- 
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another famous cable ship of the 
Company This vessel was onginally 
built for the Mediterraman fruit 
trade, but after her purchase by 
the Company m 1869 she was cut 
an two and lengthened by forty fet 
and otherwise altered and adapted 
to the purpose for which she was 
required She is the doyen of cable 
ships The ‘International *’ which 
Jad the Channi cable was tor 


ag 


last century was upaards of forty 
thousand mks Sunce 1888 the 
Company have laid many ampor- 
fant cables, having connected the 
Canary Islands with cach other and 
with Cadiz, and put into communi 
cation the Cape de Vade Islands 
and all the important towns of the 
West Coast ol tfria, as Jur ag the 
Mosamedes with Europ They 
have also lanl a connecting lnk 

















they between 
acquired a fF Mossamedes 
small fleet AD jul Cape 
of steam ‘Town, thus 
ships which providing a 
were spect much need~ 
ally | fitted ed alterna 
for the lay tre cable 
ing of the youte to the 
cables con- Cape The 
structed at Company 
the works has also ox 
The first of tended the 
these to be Cablesystem 
specially on the Last 
built for the and West 
busmess was coasts ol 
the "Silvers America, 
town,” and lad a 
which was cable under 
Jaunched in the Atlantic 
the seven: from St. 
tes and was Louis, Sene- 
at that tume |, ot the 
the largest Island of 
cargo vessel Fernando 
afloat, with Noronha 
the excep to Pernam- 
tion of the buco tn 
Great East Brazil The 
ern’? 4 stup greatest feat 
of this size of the Com 
was render pany mn thiy 
ed necessary line, howe 
by the order ever, was 
for the lay- thelaying of 
ing ot 3,000 the French 
miles of Atlantic ca- 
cable onthe ble from 
West Coast Inpiy Reawrk, GUTIAPERGIA ND Tit roRard Works Go, 15, Brest to 
of Central aft Eames Puce, Cuan, Cape Cod, 
and South this being 
America ‘This ship the Company many years a useful vessel to the longest cable 1n the world, 2,800 


procured from the telegraph engi- 
aeers, Messrs Hooper& Co , and she 
‘was onginally named the‘ Hooper’ 
Her cable tanks were actually one- 
third larger than those of Brunel's 
levrathan The ‘* Silvertown "” 
was not allowed to remam idle 
when not engaged in laying cables 
but was employed as a general 
cargo vessel. The ‘Dacia’ was 


a 


the Company but she was sold 
and eventually wrecked off Beachy 
Head A fourth cable ship in the 
poseession of the Company 1s the 
“Buccaneer '* which has done much 
useful work an laymg cables in 
water too shallow for the large 
vessels The total amount of sub- 
mame cable made at the Silver- 
town works up to the end of the 


nautical miles in length _ In’ other 
Innes of rubber goods, Silvertown 
Tetains its pre eminence Notwith- 
standing the great development of 
rubber for mdustnial purposes, the 
eather manufactures are stil! going 
strong Balls of all descriptions, 
the manufacture of which was one 
of the earhest uses to which the 
article was put, are stil turned out 
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{rom Silvertown in lruge quantities. 
Every kind of rubber ball is made 
at Silvertown. Foot-balls alone 
slune 699,000 as the output for one 
scason, Tennis-balls are even more 
miunerous ; while of gutta-percha 
Kol balls, the number issued from 
the works exceeds that of the two 
former descriptions put together. 
‘The enormous variety of different 
gonds 











made 
from gutta- 
percha, places this substance in 
the forefront of the Jist of raw 
material utilized in commerce and 
the arts and sciences. The whole 
civilized work now appears to 
depend upon rubber, and civiliz 
tion goes rubber-tyred and rubhi 
cushioned. In fact, so great has 


which ure “now 
indiarubler and 
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small articles daily needed, it is 
not surprising that this Company, 
which was first in the field of 
manufacture, should have reached 
such important dimensions. Every 
kind of sport, too, draws largely on 
their manufacturing resources. 
Rubber articles are indispensable in 
football, cricket, tennis, golf, and 
many other games which are contin- 
tually being played all over the world, 
and here alone is a limitless demand 
for rubber. In clectricity, progress 
would be well nigh impossible” but 
forrubber, Asan insulator, vulcan- 
ife stands without peer, and it 
enters into the construction of 
every picce of electrical apparatus. 
The comtort of railway travel 
largely depends on rubber buffers for 





pany manufacture is only faintly 
outlined in the foregoing. The 
Silvertown manufactures enter into 
the daily life of the world. The 
works have developed in proportion 
to the growing importance of the 
industry. The English works at 
Silvertown now occupy over seven- 
teen acres of ground on the 
North hank ofthe Thames. On one 
side, the works have the river, on 
which a private wharf abuts, sup- 
plied with cranes, derricks, 
winches, and every accommodation 
for loading direct into vessels which 
carry the manufactured goods to 
all parts of the world. This wharl 
is also utilized in bringing the raw 
material to the works, On the 
other side, a siding trom the rail 





been the development of the uses to 
which this artiele has been put, that 
it is difficult to see how the "pres 

ge vt progress coukl have 
hed withont it, In the 
ordinary Httle conveniences of lite, 
rubber is in’ constant evidence, 
rings for aerated 
. bands tor papers, 
valves and washers of all descrip 
tions, tubing for domestic uses, 
anda thousand ather everyday 
requisites are made of rubber! and 
no substitite las yet been found. 
In the form of ebunite, it suppl 
many more requisites of a small 
ki combs, paper-knives, 
pens, thimbles, bottle-stoppers, 
and a hundred other nicknacks. 
Considering the millions of such 






























StuverTown Works. 


the cars. and rubber cushions for 
the carriages. Safety on railroads 
is assured. by the rubber vacuum 
brake fittings. But perhaps the 
latest uses to which rubber has 
heen put exceed in importance all 
the foregoing. The invention of 
the rubber tyre, especially in its 
latest pneumatic form, has taken 
all the jolt and jar out of ordinary 
vehicles, and has rendered possible 
the motor-hicycle and the motor- 
car, the two greatest developments 
of locomotion of late years. The 
enormous utility of rubber spells 
prosperity for a Company such as 
Silvertown, which has carried on the 
manufacture for so many years and 
has reduced it to a science. The 
variety of articles which the Com- 








way enters the factory, affording 
like facilities for rail-borne car- 
riage. The permanent number of 
hands employed at Silvertown is 
now about 3,000, though this num- 
ber is exceeded when large contracts 
are being carried out. The fac- 
tory buildings at Silvertown are 
built in the most modern style, and 
are arranged in blocks devoted to 
the different manufactures, Elec- 
tricity is used as an illuminant 
throughout the works. There are 
in use 40 boilers, and the coal 
consumption is over 1,000 tons. 
The factory is sub-divided into 
different departments which illus- 
trate the scope of the business. The 
"'Submarine’’ Department deals 
with telegraph cables, ship goods, 


and gutta-percha submarine cores, 
shops being devoted fo each manu- 
facture, In the “Rubber” Depart- 
ment are situated the workshops 
devoted to solid rubber goods, water- 
proofing, ebonite, belting, hose, 
tyres for cycles and motor cars, and 
various sundries, The “ Electrical” 
Department has extended its scope 
far beyond the original manufac 
ture of rubber requisites and now 
embraces the construction of elec- 
trical generators, both of the pri- 
mary battery pattern including the 
famous ‘' Silvertown” cell, and 
dynamo-electric machines and elec- 
tro-motors, also conducting wires 
and cables for the distribution 
of electricity to plant of all descrip- 
tions. Infact,this department deals 
with all apparatus necessary for the 
generation of electricity, its distri- 
bution and its utilization either 
as light or power, and the Silver- 
town Company are; monys the most 
noted manufacturers in this line, so 
fat have the Company diverged 
from the r original business in rubber 
goods. The capacities of the 
"Electrical "? Department may be 
gauged from the fact that there are 
employed two 2s0 H.-P, marine-type 
engines. each driving by ropes acon- 
tinuous dynamo, and two 299 H.-P. 
“ stand-by” direct coupled sets, 
algo one 1,100 H.-P, engine and 
dynamo and four 500 H.-P. sets 
working at 350 ‘Ibs, pressure. 
‘These supply current, the equivalent 
of 14,000 eight C.-P. lamps and over 
200 motors of from 1 ty 150 H.-P, 
for driving the machinery in the 
Factory. The ‘‘ General "’ Depart- 
ment holds the carpenters’, fit- 
ters’, smiths’, tinsmiths’ and 
plumbers’ shops. The ‘¢ Sub- 
marine’? Department turns out all 
manner of cables, varying in weight 
from 1} tons to 28 tons per nautical 
mile. Contrary to popular ideas 
on the subject, the tightest cables 
are for deep water and mid-sea 
laying, the greatest risk to the 
cables existing in shallow and in- 
shore waters. The “Instrument” 
Department deals with all the 
lighter sort of electrical apparatus, 
including apparatus for automatic 
railway signalling, telegraphic in- 
struments, testing sets, switch- 
boards, anda host of other requi- 
sites upon which the electrical engi- 
neer depen, The Company have 
also a shop devoted to torpedo 
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work and submarine mining for 
naval operations, and has supplied 
the leading Governments with 
accessories in this connection. 
The “Carbon and — Battery” 
Department turns out the familiar 
batteries in use wherever electric 
ity is required for small purposes 
such as ringing bell. The 
Leclanche Cell, originally intra- 
duced some forty years ago by the 
Silvertown Company, is. still pro- 
duced im enormous quantities, 
having never been surpassed. for 
convenience and power. In the 
“India Rubber” Department, the 
crude rubber is worked up, by pro- 
cesses which are highly specialised, 
into the finished article. Here all 
the operations of washing, mixing, 
yuleanising, and calendering are 
carried out. The rubber is hardened 
and rendered commercially available 
by admixture with the proper 
‘pigments,’ according to the pur 
pose for which it is intended, The 
Company have also large works at 
Persan, in France, where 800 
hands are permanently employed, 
and which are a ‘ona smaller 
scale, of the Silvertown works. 
They do a vast trade with Indie 
where their goods are i 


speed 
ity as to 





as being of such high 
withstand the tropical climate to 
erfection. They have offices at 


‘alcutta at No. I-1, Fairlie Place, 
where large stocks of all their 
manufactures are kept. _ The 
Company also agencies at 
Melbourne, Sydney, Perth, and 
Brisbane (Australia), Buenos Ayres, 
Durban and Johannesburg, besides 
having representatives all over 
the world. 


The late SETH GOORDHAN- 
DAS SOONDERDAS — MULJI 
JAITHA, grandson of Mr. Mulji 
Jaitha. iounder of the firm of Mulji 
1a & Co., was born on the 14th 
December 1884, and died roth Octo 

Mr. Goordhandas Soon- 
me of a family of the Bhatia 

', well known for their 
al spirit aud enterprise. 
education was confined to the 
‘ord:pary school course and he did nat 
aspire tocollege honours. He had 
the misfortune to lose both his father 
and mother at an early age and was 
Drought up hy his stepmother, under 
the care of his grandfather, Mr. Mulji 
Jaitha, During his minority the 
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< of the finm wore manayed by 
‘alubhilas Vaij, a partner closely 
annected with the family, Mr. 
Valubhdas died in 1888 and Mr. 
Dharamsey. clder brother of Mr. 
Goordhandas, assumed charge of the 
firm anti} hus death in 1899, Mr. 
woordhandas. then but 25 years of 
age, tock over the management at 
the firm; a very great responsibility 
at his varly age, tor Messrs. Mulji 
Jaitha & Co.'s affairs were of great 
magnitude and immense extent. In 
the task he acted with grent judge 
ment and discretion, Being a man 
of energy, he didnot shrink from: 
taking up, when it was offered to him, 
the onetaus and responsible posic 
on al ary, Treasurer, and 























The tate Ms. G 


M, Jarrua, 





Manager of the Halai Mahajan, in 
addition to the management of his 
firm's business, This appointment 
is the highest honour in the gift 
of the Bhatia community. At the 
time ol Mc. Goordhantas’ appoint- 
ment, the affairs of the community 
were very troubled. Many social 
questions of vital interest were under 
discussion. The three principal mat 
ters were—Travel ta forcign coun- 
intermarriages with Hardwar 
people; and widow remarriage. On 
these points the community were at 
variance. Mr. Goordhandas found 
himself called on to deal with a 
hindly orthodox party on the one 
hand, and an excitable reform party 
on the other, By his force of charac 
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ter Mr. Goordhandas succeeded in 
obtaining the asseat of the com- 
munity to certain measnres which 
were decided innovations on the 
customs of socially hackward com- 
munity, such as the Bhatias, He 
obtained (he appointment of com: 
missions and committees, forme:! at 
beth orthodox and reform elements, 
fo disruss and investigate the affairs 
of the community. But his death at 
arly age of 28 years frustrated 
cours to adjust the difleren- 
af hisconumunity. Thisuntoward 
event threw the Bhatia community 
info confusion once more, and 
no other member has veutared to 
fill the vacaney, So that the death 
of Mr. Goordhandas has proved 
«a loss to his community no less than 
to his relations and [riends, 


The JAPAN COTTON SPIN. 
NERS’ ASSOCIATOIN, Navsari 
Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bom- 
bay. Established in fudia in the 

ar 18g5. Head Office, Osaka. 
Established, rB82. President, Mr. 
[. Yamanobe. This A ‘an his 
been organized hy the Catton Spin- 
ners in Japan to preserve and main- 
tain their homogenceus interest. by 
avoiding all internal misunderstand- 
ings. 1 882 it was presided aver by 
Mr. R. Okada, Director af Aichi Cot- 
ton Spinnery. In eight years it gain- 
ed avast experiet and adapted 
itsell fo the growing circumstances, 
and ulti: it” was thought 
prudent to admit the cotton and 
n merchants, sa.as to have com: 
r control over the catton trade 
different branches. The 
Committee of the Association 
negotiated with the Director, Japan 
Mail Lines, to transport the Bombay 
cotton te Japan on hehalf of them 
sel At tl a 
Catton Merch: 
fiaenved se as to form a union to act 
at the guidance of the Association 
for furtherance of trade. The late 
Mr, Jamshedjer N. Tata. of Messrs. 
Tala & Sons, rendered meritorious 
service to this Association, by assist- 
ing the Xipon Ynsen Kaisha Co, in 
transporting cotton to Japan” in 
competition with the P. & 0. Co,, 
who had, up to that time, monopo- 
lized the shipping business. In 1893 
it was resolved to send an agent to 
Bombay to watch the interests of 
the Association. Mr. T. Washida 
was the first. In 1896 The N. ¥. 
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Kaisha Shipping Company joined 
hands with the P. & 0, hie Aue: 
trian Lloyds S.N. Company and the 
Florio Rubattino $. N. Company. 
Now the shipping of cotton to Japan 
1s done on an improved plan decided- 
ly advantageous to the Japan cotton 
Mr. K. Z. Ando, Agent in 
’, was horn in 1879. He 
el in Japan and after 
ishing hiseducation he joined the 
Japan Cotton Association, aniving 
in fudia in the year 1904 as Agent, 













JAVERL & Co., Engineers, 





Me 
Machinery Agents, 2nd Mill Furnish 
ers, Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
firm was {ound in 1898 and is now 








compnsed of Messrs. B, N. Javeri, 
J.N. Javeri, M. M, Bhatta and N,N. 






veri alone: carried: 
1 the base il he admitted his 
brother, Mr. J. N. Javeri in 1g0s. 
Inthe war 1990, 10 meet their exe 
tended business, they admitted 
Mess. M. M. Bhatta, Engineer and 
Electrician, late of the New Great 
Fastern Mills, and N. N. Shah, as 
partners. They are sole repres-nta- 
tives for—Mesers. Lupton & Place, 
Lal. Dobby Makers, Burnley ; Messrs, 
Willan & Mills, Loom Makers, Black- 
jurn; Messrs. Samuel Walker & 
Sons, Calender Makers, Radcliffe ; 
The Oldham Boiler Works, Oldham ; 

Casartelli& Sons, Manufacturers of 
Engineering Instruments, Manches- 
ter: The Sprinkler Co, La, Manu- 
factarers of the Morris Sprinklers, 
London; Messrs. Lonsdale Bros., 
Manufacturers of Non-Conducting 
Boiler Covering Cement, Blackburn ; 
J. Fairburn, Maker of Patent Split 
Motions, Buralev 

Their gacowns aresituated near the 
J. J. Hospital, where they carry a 
considerable stack of Machinery and 


Sh 





. Mr. B.D 
































Mill stores, besides having a good 
supply on their prem'ses in the Fort. 
The firm's telegraphic address 
i “Climax,” Hombar. Telephone 
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Thev are also Agents for the Stand 
ard Electric Co,, in which they carry 
out all electric lighting and. power 
installations. and also represent 
Messrs. J. & H. Holmes & Co., New- 
cutleonTyne, Manufacturers of 
Electric Machinery, 

The Branch at Ahmedabad is 
located at Sugar Bazar, where a 
considerable stock of mill stores is 
kept tomeet the immediate wants of 
the many millsof that growing city. 





Messrs. A. JOHN & CO., agen. 
The foundations of this thriving 
business were laid by Anthony John, 
aGreek gentleman who came to 
India from the Levant in the year 
Sor, Anthony John was a mer- 
chant who made a speciality of 
diamond dealing, and carried on a 
large and successful business until 
the time of his deati, The business 
was carried on at various centres 
in the North of India, the head- 
quarters being located at Agra. 
In those days, however, Agra was 
more a centre of historic interest 
than a place of commercial enter- 
prise. This, however, has now been 
changed by the splendid energies 
of the successors of the founder of 








Mr. GeonGe A. Jou. 


the firm, notably the present head 
of the firm, Sir Edwin John. When 
Anthony John died, he left threg 
sons, the second of whom, Nicholas 
Anthony John, carried on the 
business of the firm. Mr. N. A. 
John had a long and successiu 
career asa merchant, and in his 
hands the affairs of Messrs. A. 
John & Co. flourished, Up to the 
time of his death, which occurred in 
1891, the firm had not gone largely 
into the mill business, of which they 
were subsequently destined to make 
such a success. Mr. Nicholas 
Anthony Jobn, at the time of his 
death, left nine children and to 
them, in partnership, the business 


desvended. Sir Edwin John and 
hus brothers tuok over the manage- 
ment of the firm, but with the con- 
sent of his brothers Si: Edwin John 
takes the pos.tion of senior partner 
and head of the firm Sir Edwin 
John deseried the possibilities ot 
Agra as an industrial centre, and 
this eventually led to the ‘great 
development of the resources of the 
city and the surrounding country. 
The actual beginnings of the 
development were dur to others, but 
it remamed for Sir Edwin John and 
the firm of Messrs. John & Co to 
carry the movement to succuss 
Prior to the year 18Xy, there were no 
modern industries located at Agra. 
and memories of the past, and the 
Instone monuments for which th 
ty 15 famous, alone contributed to 
1 hold on the werkl’s attention 
From having been a centre of 
government under the Moghul 
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Messin A. Jous & Co., AGRA. 
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Emperors of India the aty and 
distixnt iat dafted imto aback 
natel, and with the passing away 
of tle old Empire th ar importance 
hod vanished Gn the tace of rt, 
the locality dul not «em taveur+ 
able to such enterprises as those 
whch have subsequently revived 
ats unportame — Sut}, it was the 
centic of 4 fertile area, and the 
cultivation of cotton had been 
undevt then m the snriounding lands 
with thar-incieasing success A 
syndicate undertook the erection of 
mm Ilsa the viemtty, for the purpos? 
of work g up the raw matenal 
whieh was se plontitully grown an 
Ce naghbouthood 

Thus, the Agta Spinning and 
Weaviig Mills came into existence, 
about the year ay Tt seemed 
at fist, howeva, ay though the 
stagnation wl the locality wes too 
complete to be stured by modem 





BK 


itaprse. The pioneers of the 
undustral movement were wort 
qtt, ad alter languishing for a 
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few vears the Agra Spmming and 
Weavmg Mills very nearly went 
inte: Lqndatiom mm 1890, [twas at 
this entical period that Messrs, A. 
John & Co. with Ser Edwin Jobu 
at ther hr ad, devoted ther atten: 
tun to the enterprs, and by 
business ability, joresight, and 
cnetgy, changed what looked very 
like Jaslure mito comspiegous success 
This was all the more a remarkable 
acluevement as ap to ths t me Sr 
Edwin John’s ciergies had be 
Laccted to qute other cLanneh of 
business, and he had no expenence 
Whatever ot the tevtike industry. 
AL cotton, he adm ts that prior to 
this time he had ue knowledge. 
But trusting to the imtuston of a 
sound busnie man, Sir Edwin 
Lae hed Ins firm mto the new 
Tusmess with caulidence, and as 
Messin. A Jolin & Cou 18g, took 
over the alfats af the Agra Spinuing 
aut Weaving Mills, and mt so dong. 
Tal the foundation of the com 
muta! auportance of the dint. 
The buses af the mill) has pre s+ 





















pered under the rew management, 
and tls pioneer of the mull mdustry 
at Agra, still under the same man- 
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AL Jous & Co, Aora 


A portion of the workmen's quartess, 
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agement, contu ur it» sucesstul esanmdustual centre The hist step 
career to ths day, but the works Mess 4 [ohn & (o took. after wg Vill, a very fine factory of 
have been transformed At present acqunmg th Agia Spunnmg and 12 oon spindles, and slodemn machi 
Weaving Mills and cy ot the very hest and latest 
purchasing the pittan, was the next enterptisc, to 
above Mantioncd wluch Moss A Jolt Ato duvoted 
fund was the ute thame ses This was maugmated, 
ton of a futery with great ceremony uy the yuat 
with th meesary zo, du J. | Digs LaTouhy, 
plant for the manu- 11 atcnant-Governor of te United 
fietute Of xe & Provinces consenting to opar the 
commod2ty ot mull whin ready tor woh The 
wluch the town mat five tently started “a new 
stood avuchon med smug matt hut as ne Princess 
Having cutie’ thy of Wales VL This concaray as on 
thtomgh thes gun cmc even soak, and ys dtu 
turned ther atten shad with 2s.uon spmdls Che 
Gon to texts nd found eon stone of th sm Th as lard 
erected a mull by Hy Gis De Chales Guntih, 
known as Jolm's Archbishop ot Agee und it was 
Spinnin? Mall This apa din 1907 
frctory was mangas Le futons constitute a. 
sated in the year ramukabk group, aid an a standing 
1896 nd the bd udvertscment to the great business 
mgs furnished capaaty and admuustiatne ability 
with a plint ot ot he dma of Messy A John & Co, 
Tova spindles contiolled by Su Fdwam John who 
with the most aps the mastor spit of the coneca 
proved mubmay Ube etue on whai ue situated 
throughout Hav the saa aaully md futons 8 
ing established this Td aut with cxtrioidinay ene 
tutors the mm ods protic t gud wth 
built a Gmning gran hens md shaded wilhe, 
Factory, with 1 flower Inky ute Thc whol as 
cypiaty at bo kept up am the fest style and no 
Aonble and 70° traces of the mumuhretates which, 
Sroghe gassed an uc Gattacd ce at the anullsas obser ye 
Hydivule pres able un the trimly: kept expanse 


Une Coronation Spang and Weav- 








Jou Ror troer Mi 


the Agra Spmming and W+ ving 
Mill contams 14,000. spmdles 
and 18 fitted thoughout w th 
thoroughly modern and up to 
date machmery, the opportunity 
for completelt’ rnov iting and 
modern zg the michmert and 
fittings having heen affora d by 
a fire which destoved the old 
machmery inthe \ea 1930 The 
satcess of this ssnture coms nced 
the firm of A John & Co of the 
possibilities in the new enterprise, 
and therewith arose the des gn 
of extendmg their enterprise im 
thisdyrection Th firm acqu ed 
anexcellent prece of lan] about 
eughty acres m extent, on the 
banks of the rwel, and upon 
‘these premises they commenced 
to build. collection of the finest 
factones m Inda which have 
now rendered Agra distinctre Pamscess ov Watrs Minis 
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Thre are over 3.000 hands om 
ployed at the mulls whose work 1s 
Supervised by 30 Europeans The 
outpnt of the mallls 1s between 80 
und gp bales ol sno Ibs per das 
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congestion, huilt a mode! village for 
their workfolk and famuhes — This 
village 15 an cxample ot cleanliness 
and comfort Itsslaid out an broad 


well-kept structs flanked by sub= 


LAMTOWENTS, AcRS 
Reslence of the Fite Me Anthony foha 


The Gimnung Factors deals w th 
about 2.000 mauinds Oo 1a% cotton 
per day and the Tee Factory has 
an output of 20 tons daily Tn 
addition to the above, Messis 
A John & Co hare established « 
Hou Mul with 1 capacity of 
som 4 200 maunds of prodnce 
11 day Besides the aboxe pro 
pertics at Agra the firm awn at 
Cotton Press at Delhi and alvy 
another Flows Mill at Delhi, tun 
Ing out 2,400 maunds pet dav 
They have alo established Large 
Ta Factors at Cawnpore 
Tuckaow and Mutat, as well as 
at Agia They ate alo lage 
Tow, moprictors un the various 
plucs named owning about 
forly hous which lorm avery 
Aaluable property The gather 
ing togethar at so Lage a con 
gicgation of workmen and apera- 
lives, whe, with thes famules, 
numbxr some 10,000 souls might 
have cieated a siuous housing 
question at Agia but that Messrs 
A John &Co, with characters- 
tic” energy and tore-thought, 
giappled cath wath the problan 
And, for the pu: post of relieving 


SCintlly bait bats fitted with: an 
abundant sapply of water and cvery 
sums convene Shade tres 
ne planteully planted through 
nut the village which 1s most 


picturesque, devoid of dirt or 

wualor, and forms a fine example 
of what can be_ done m_ ths 
direction nIndia Great care hasal- 
<o been bestowed on the housing of 
the European staff, for whom 
model bungalows have been 
provided, and the firm are now 
budding ‘them an excellent 
cluh house The firm of 
Messrs A John & Co. have 
indeed set an example of what 
can be done on the lines of 
mouctn encerpnse in India, 
wh ch 1 worthy of mation 
by captal sts mterested in 
the industrial development of 
the country Liftng Agra 
from its stagnant condit on 
into a centre of life and indus- 
try, they have shown the way 
nr which similar enterpnsc 
may be successfully caried 
out im Indian locahties which 
are now as apparently back- 
ward as Agra was in the pre- 
John t mes The present pro- 
puctors of the firm are Sir 
Edwin John, George A John 
and A Ulysses John, who 
are woiking partners, Mr 
HC John and Mrs Jo. 
danicis having financial interest 
The land consisting of 80 
acres, nearly all freehole, 
1s the property of the John 
family 








Joan's JaTiue Koree 
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A. JOHN & CO, AGRA. 





Jotev’n Conowarion MILL 





Conowstrox Mines, 
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Su BDWIN JOHS, sun ot the 
fatt MA. John and grandson of 
Anthony Jol, founder of the firm 
of A John & Co,, a Garcek gentleman 
who came to India im the year #808, 
Anthony Jon was a diamond mer- 
Chant, but after hy arrival on Indea 
he entered the Botish Military 
Fore. He was 
the fst man to 
enter Bhurtpore 
under the British 
cammand, lor 
which service bk 
recorveda medal 
Anthony Jolin 
Subse quently 
started in busi 
Ts as genet 
merthant, but 
made anpectalits 
of diamond deals 


ig. He bad 
thive sons, af 
whom — the 
second, Nicolas 
Anthowy Joli, 
varied an the 
hisiness alter 
the death of rs 
lather The 3 


business Was Gils 
ried on at vansotls 
centres om the 
North of nia, 


the faeaeleqnare 
ters bemg att 
Aga MUNA, 


John saw seiyiee 
in the Artillery 
dugng te Ine 
dia Mutiny ot 
1857 He died 
al Mussootie in 
the year i8gr 
leaving mc 
children, His 
teal Were 
terred im the 
Catholic Cathe 
dial Agra, tial 
a hugh alta was 
presented to the 
Cathesdt al by the 
family ont Tis 
memmy. The 
subject al the 
prowut sketch, son vt the above, 
‘was born in the yeat 1859 and went 
to England for his education, which 
he received at Stoneyhurst College, 
Lancashire. He returned ta India 
in September 1875 and entered his 
father's firm. On the death of Mr. 
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1X. A, John im r8gt, the business 
descended to the family m partner 
ship, and Sir Edwin John tuok over 
the management as senor partner. 

Sr Edwin John has devoted 
considerable time to public service 
He has carried on famine work 
under Government and was Secretary 





ALTAR 1s AoRs CatHFOR ML 
tothe memory of the late N. A. Joho 


and Treaster during two tamunes m 
the time of Sir Antony MacDonnell. 
He has served asa Munc,pal Com: 
missone: and a Magistrate, and 
on Tocal committees in Agra He 
was a member ol the Municipal 
Council for 14 yeare and an Honorary 


Magistrate ay well, These posttions 
lie had to resign, owing lo pressure of 
phvate business connected with the 
growing hrm of John & Co. Ecclesi« 
astical affairs havedemanded a great 
deal of bis attention, and bis firm 
contributed an alta to the Cathedral 
i commemoration of their brother 
and sister, who 
are buried there, 
and have also 
presented many 
decorations to 
the same edifice, 
He has _ twice 
visited Romo, 
and has been 
granted an audi- 
ence hy the Pape 
towhom he owes 
tus Knighthood 
His residence in 
London, where 
he retires every 
year, 15 his 
mansion at 151, 
Gloucester Tere 
race, Hyde Park, 
Lancaster Gate. 
Sit Edwin John’s 
firm recently 
offered Agra a 
free hospital at 
a cost of Ks 
50,000, but this 
offer was declin= 
ed by the Gove 
emment. Sir 
Edwin, however, 
intendstobestow 
this gift on the 
city, as a private 
matter, as soon 
as he can secure 
the necessary 
law. Si Edwins 
career has been 
splerdid  exam- 
ple of what can 
be accomphshed. 
by energy and 
busmess capaci- 
ty, combined 
with a genus for 
affairs. Themo- 
der industrial 
development of 
the City of Agra has been practic- 
ally bis work as he 1s the moving 
spint of the great firm of Messrs, 
A, John & Co., which ha: hited Agra 
out of medievalism to its present 
ptomment posttion as an industrial 
and mercantile centre. 


Messrs, J. H. JOHNSON & Co., 
Propnetors, the Pioneer Lock Works 
and General Metal Foundry, Ahgarh. 
Thuswell-known concern was founded 
in 1885 by the sole proprietor, Mr. 
J. H. Johnson. The business of 
the firm 1s principally directed ta 
the manufacture of locks. miltary 
badges, buttons, castings, and 
general hardware. They are Govern- 
ment contractors to the Miltary 
Department for the supply of but- 
tons and all descriptions of metal 
multtary fittings all aver India. 
Their pices for work of the highest 
quality being reasonable. they have 
found no difficulty in obtainmg and 
holding these contracts to the satis- 
faction of Government. They do a 
large business 1 castings. ete, with 
private firms and tailways, outside 
the Government contracts. Messrs. 
J. H. Johnson & Co, also represent 
some of the best English and 
French makers of mator cars, and 
they have sole agencies for the 
United Provinces for these. They 
are experts in motors and unde: ~ 
take repairs of all descnptions, no 
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matter how intncate. They also 
import largely those deseasptions 
of tools and hardware which 
cannot be sucresstully 


manutace 








Mr. J. H Jonnsos 
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tured in India. The firm 1¢ about 
te set up a modem plant fot 
the manntacture of watering and 
uther carts. patent mght-soll re- 
movers, and tip-carts tor mameipall- 
tes, ete. They hold a very ‘hgh 
Teputation for the manntacture of 
focks of ali deseriptions, and in this 
fine they tun several evelustve 
patents. They were the first to 
iatieduce the gals anising of metals 
into India, and possess, the largest 
patent plant tor galvano-plashe 
wok, canvaig on clectio-plating 
wotk in gold. silver, mickel, copper, 
etc They wwe the oaly firm in the 
Eat possessing a button-making 
plant, and most at the articles 
supplied te the Miktay’ Depart 
ments and Volanteet Corp ate 
machine-stamped tom special dies, 

ce they are able ty compete 
w.th any of the home and Continen 
tal manulactmers, Messrs, |. H. 
Johnson & Co. have also laud them- 
Selves out to supply rarlway requie 
sites, and ther patent pont locks 
for railway switches, lor secumg 
Lacing-point locks at stations where 

















Proweer Lock Works. 
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marl trains tun through, are largely 
mi favour and are osed on all the 
always in India Several Conu- 
nental railways have also adopted 
them They lay themselves out to 
4il] almost any mdent in the manu- 
lactured metal line They also 
possess a large timber yard for the 
Supply ot all desceyptions of wo den 
structual work The firm cmploys 
abut 40 hands, weler the personal 
Supernision al Mi Johnson, thc 
propiicter, ard European foremen 
Mesars. | Ho fubtvon & Co ate 
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an apprentice with Messrs Jessop 
& Co., of Sheffield, and after serving 
his indentures he travelled in 
various parts of the world till he 
came to Indiain 1878. For a 
time he was engaged in the tea 
industiy; he also served on various 
ralways and im the Telegraph 
Department, and was in mer- 
Cantile employment for a. time 
Hehas turned hs hand to mam 
things in hs time, always with the 
object of acquit knowledge 
With the same object he had 





born sn the year 1835, his father 
bemg the owner of considerable 
property, indigo factories, etc., im 
the Jaunpur District, U. P. Mr. 
Jones early showed tendencies to- 
wards an engineermg career, and 
was educated with a view to enter- 
ing the profession of a Civil Engr 
neer, An untoward cucumstance, 
however, interfered at first with 
ths desgn His father was a 
heavy loser by the failure of the 
Umon Bank at Calcutta, and short- 
ly afterwards died Mr, Tones then 





Trost Lock Wobks, OFNUr Psiasuisiut v1 


tepreented in Wadiat by then 
agents, Masts Ramsay & Co; an 
Bombay by Messrs Pattich & Ca; 
anit they have further agencies at 
Svdnes (Australia) Hong-Kong and 
Natal Gouth Alisa) Thes mmport 
motor cars and own a earage tor 
letting ont Cais oa hae 


Mr JOSEPH HENRY JOHN- 
SON, sole propnetor, | H_ Johnson 
& Co’, Proneer Lock Woths, was born 
m 1858 in Yorkshne, England, 
and educated puivately 1 the 
same county He was pliced as 


travelled 4 gieat dval. He revisited 
England, and on his teturn to India 
1m 1885 at the suggestion of certain 
mulitay officers, he estabbshed his 
present hrm and business, which he 
has camied on with great success, 
ever since 


Mi GAVIN JONES Cawnpore. 
This well-known gentleman, to 
whom such great industries as the 
Elgin Milk “and Mur Mills owe 
their prospenty, 1s an Indian vete- 
van who hae had a most eventful 
and distinguished career. He was 


entered mto bus ness with hs bro- 
ther, who was propnetor of an 
Indigo Factory m_ the Farukhabad 
District, and left Caleutta to reside 
at Fatehgarh This was in 1856 
A year after came the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny. The Fort of 
Fatehgarh was bes.eged by the 
mutineers, and of the defenders 
only Mr. Gavin Jones and one other 
escaped with their lives. In this 
siege he lost his brother who was 
one of the garrson, Mr. Jones 
succeeded m reachmg Cawnpore 
m company with Messrs, Edwards 


and Prubyn of the Civil Service, 
fugitives from Oudh. He subsequent- 
ly did good service in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. On the reliet 
of Lucknow by SirColin Camphell, 
he joined the Field Force in the 
advance on Fatehgarh, and had 
the honour of being mentioned in 
despatches to the Home (wvern- 
ment, by Lord Canning. For his 
services, Mr, Gavin Jones received 
the Mutiny Medal. “At the close 
of the Mutmy, his brother's home 
heing broken up, Mr, Gavin Jones 
abandoned indign and commerce, 
and followed the original hent of 
his mind, He joined Messrs. 
Norris & Waller in 1862, as Engi- 
eer, in their contract for the con- 
struction of a section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Ra‘hway, between 
Jubhitporeand Hoshargabad, Here 
he unfortunately contracted ma- 
Jaria, and was forced to leave India 
for a while. He went to England 
to recruit his health, and while at 
home took service as an engineer 
in the construction of a branch of 
the Great Easter Railway. Mean- 
while the Elgin Mills Company’ at 
Cawnpore had been floated “and 
was in need ol the services of an 
efficent Engineer in the construc- 
tion of the Mill, and whilein London 
1865 Mr, Jones received {om 
the Chairman of the Elgia Mill Co. 
a offer to came out for the erection 
and management ol the Mills. Mr. 
Jones accepted, but d:d nat rema‘n 
jong with the Company. Some 
years afterwards, however, when the 
Company went into liquidation, 
Mr. Jones again took over the 
management tor the syndicate who 
had purchased the concern, His 
‘management was a great sticcess, as 
set forth in the account of the Elgin 
Mills given in another part of this 
publication. After a few years Mr. 
Jones left the Elgin Mills and 
started the Muir Mills which is still 
1a strong going concern, and again, 
later, started the Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills, The fatter Company has 
proved a splendid success, and has 
proved a valuable aid to the 
Government of India in equipping 
the Indian Army with requirements 
previously only obtainable from 
England. Another enterprise, which 
owes its inception to Mr. Gavin 
Jones, is Cooper, Allen & Co.’s Boot 
Factory at Cawnpore. He designed 
and built the tannery and works. 
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This concem has als) been eminent- 
ly successful, now giving emalo 
‘ment to thonsands of native lia ids 
and large staff of Europeans. {x 
1887 Mr. Gavin Jones retired 
from India and went home. but 
the East called him back, and in 
18¢6 le ceturred to found the Em- 
pire Engineering Works, a suece: 
ful and steadily. growing concern 
now managal by" tes son. The 
development of Cawnpory into the 
large industrial centre which i 
has becume, is largely the work uf 
Mr. Gavin Jones, than whom the 
have had no more 

There is hardly 
xctory in Cawnpore that is not 

in some way. dtectly or undicectly, 


















———__, 








Mb. Gaviy Joss, 


the offspring of his brain. The 
patives in the town and environs 
owe him an imealculable debt for 
teaching them to utilize their 
labour on the most aporoved Euro- 
pean lines, and the Government is 
deeply indebted to him for turaing 
Cawnpore, the town af sad memo- 
ties. into une of the most valuable 
assets of the Indian Empire. 


K. L. KABASI, 3.4., of Messrs. 
Shawoo and Kabasi, Daisi Jute 
Merchants of Tals, Calcutta, and 
proprietor of the Swadeshi Cigarette 
Manufacturing Company, Bengal, 
comes of one of the oldest families 
of Jadurbati, Sub-division Basithat, 








a 


He ws closely related to the Shawoos 
sof Basirhat 
Bazar. 








and miliona'res uf $ 
Hs great grandfather was Dr. 





Latcband 
Bengali ph reputation 
1s remembered to the present day. 
Me, Kabasi had tte misfortune do 
lose both bis parents while stil 
young, aul lit had to cely entirely 
dn hie own efferts to obtain an 
education, Despite these av 
circumstances, rendered more ¢ 


an eminent 














ards independent 


commercial 
rather than to Goverament 
service or the law's and. having 


studied scence 
anpect. he dev 
commer try, and discovers 
ed a cheap and effective pracess of 
mianutacturing cigarettes trom Ine 
dhan tobacco. Witha view to start 
ing a cigarette manufactory: at Cal- 
entta, Mr. Kabasi travelled through 
the tobacco prodne'rg distrcts 
of India. In taco, he commeneed 
manulacture, but at the outset was 
unfortunate, as hus factory und 
stock were Swept away bv a heavy 
flood. This caused Him ta desist 
trom his effurts (establish the 
industry fora wht le, and he accepted 
a post as head master in the 
Kanchantola HB. E, School rear 
Pakur, where he stayed for a 
year. He then tork un the head 
mastershipet the Dharkuria H, K. 
Schon}. and was apnointed a sub 
inspector af seoals, inthe 24- 
Parganas in 1993. His natural 
bent towards commerce. however. 
Jed him to abandon this post 
when the Swadeshi agitation seemed 
to offer an opportunity to local 
manufactures, and he established 
the Swadeshi Cigarette Company 
equipping the factory with auto- 
matic machinery for manufac 
turing cigarettes. in quantities ; 
the whole process of manufac: 
ture being carried out by focal 
Tahour, 


Messrs. KAHN & KAHN. Mer 
chants. Calcutta. This firm is a 
branch of the long-established busi- 
ness house of the same naine, which 
was originally founded as Harrison 
and Kahn in the year 1864. In 1887, 
the style was altered to that by 
which it is now known, Kahn & 


in its practical 
“1 his time to 
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Kahn, The Calcutta branch 1s the 
latest to be opened, having been 
estahlished in the year 190r 
uider the joint management of 
Messrs, Walter Lomax and Robert 





Bayley. The firm has been estab- 
ished in Bombay since the year 
1889, and is under the present 
management of Mr. Perey Clare, in 
succession to Mr. 0, St, Gour. 
‘There are other branches at Detht 
and Amritsar and at J.vans {Franee). 
Messrs. Kahn & Kahn do a very 
extensive business in Chinese and 
Japanese piece-goods, which thev 
export to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent of Enrape. A 
considerable business is doze with 
the United State-, this connection 
heing attended to by their Lyons 
House, The partners in the 
firm are, Messrs. Herbert Ernest 
Kahn, 0. $, Darner Kahn, E. 
Philippi, and Max Adler. 








Lalla KANHAIYA LALL, Rai 
Bahadur, Banker, Cawnpore, was 
horn at Cawnpore mi 189t, and edu 
cated at the High School, Cawnpore, 
Alter passing out of srhool he enter- 
ed the service of Government, join- 
ing the Treasury Department. His 
abilities seenred him promotion in 











Lata Kasnatva Lint. 


this department, and he was im tune 
promoted to the position al Govern: 
inent Treasurer, which he has hekt 
ever since. Lalla Kanbaiya Lall 
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has interested himself in public 
affairs, and in the sar 1897 became 
a member of the Hi ‘unicipal Council 
of Cawnpore. He was appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the same Munici- 
pality in 1898, which post he has 
filled continuausly ever since. He 
received the additional honour of 
appointment as Honorary Magis- 
trate in 1899. He is also a member 
af the Executive Committee of the 
Dufierin Hospital and also of the 
Hinda Orphanage, and is a member 
‘of the Sti Ramlaila Committee. In. 
private life, he is 2 large landowner 
and the proprietor of several zemin- 
danies. He alse carries on a banking 
imsiness, that of Messrs. Laila Ram 
Ratan Ramgopal. Barkers, wheh 
he inherited from Ins father, the 
Jate Lalla Sidh Gopal, and h:s grand- 
father, the Jate Lalla Ram Ratan. 
Lalla Kanhaiva Lal] is also a Dur- 
hari, and is active in all focal 
affairs at 










Messrs. J. F. KARAKA & Co, 
Coaling and Landing Contractors, 








Mir, J. F. Kanaxs, 


Sirdar's Palace, Bombay. 
ners, J. F. Karaka an 

Karaka, sons of Fardunji Framj) 
Karaka, Justice of the Peace of the 
Gity of Bombay, a Parsee gentle- 
man of a very well known family, 
who started the business in the year 
3876 as a cual broker. Being well 
connected with those who were in 


Part. 
B. F. 





the coal trade from the time English 
and Welsh coal made their appear- 
ance im Bombay, Mr. Fardunji 


attained prominence from the very 
commencement, and soon became 








Mr. RF, Kaka. 


the leading coal broker. a position 
he has maintained ever since. The 
firm is now known by the title of 
Fardunji Framji & Sons. The 
consumption of coal in 1876 was 
comparatively small in Bombay and 
of very little sgnificance m the 
ontiymg districts of Bombay. The 
only large wets of English and 
Welsh coal then were the two 

& 












raways, AP. and BB. 
C1 Only a cotton. mills 
existed at the time, and the 


demand from these for coal was not 
very considerable, These railways 
did not then cover so extensive an 
area as they do at present, and 
many locomotives on the line burned 
firewood, and the same {uel was 
used in connection with other in- 


dustries in the districts. The 
demand from the ships visiting the 
port was also very small, and the 


Whole of the trade of the port was 
carried on by sailing vessels. 
Although the coal trade of Bombay 
then was narrowed down within 
such a small compass, yet with the 
industrious efforts of Mr, Fardunji, 
coa} took its proper place as one of 
the most important factors in the 
trade of theport, as merchants were 


induced to ship coal to a large extent 
as a freight item on the outward 
voyage from Great Britain and else- 
where, and load with exports of all 
kinds, such as grain, cottan, etc., on 
their return voyage. Speculation 
at that time in English coal was 
rampant, on account of deliveries 
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brokers. Mr. J. F. Karaka was not 
slow to grasp the situation, and 
about six years ago in connection 
with his brother, in addition to 
continuing the wotk of coal brokers, 
they hegan to work as Coaling and 
Landing Contractors. As brokers 
they had already introduced the 





Merry. J. F. KaRaKa 


being made at very distant dates 
from the time that the contract was 
entered into, The importation ot 
Bengal coal from Calcutta having re- 
placed English coal, speculation soon 
disappeared and naturally caused a 
great reduction in the earnings of 


& Cow's Coane Fueet. 


different vaneties of Enghsh and 
Welsh coal, and in the last decade 
of the 19th century, when Bengal 
coal was first brouglt to the Bombay 
market, the firm was foremost in 
introducing it with great success to 
consumers, as they had the advan- 





Mezsrs J. F. Karaka & Co.'s Cost SHEDS, 


HS 


tage of having well established 
connections in this line. The re- 
sult is that various descriptions of 
coal from the Bengal Collieries are 
at present reaping the fruits of the 
early and strenuous efforts of this 
firm, Although the firm's business, 
as Coaling and Landing Contractors 
ts of recent date, they have been 
able to secure for themselves a large 
amount of business. They handle 
cual for various steaniships conneet- 
ed with the Mercantile Marine, and 
Government § sand the Bom- 
bay Port Trus 
irom the Municipality of Bombay 
and the Royal Navy. They hold all 
the coal imported m Bombay by 
Cory Bros., Ld., who are the richest 
and the largest coal contractors in 
the world, They possess sufficient 
hghters to carry coal to and {rom 
the bunders, but on being slected 
as the contractors to the Royal 
Navy (ol which they are very proud), 
they built a further fleet ot wood 
and iron lighters which are specially 
adapted to the roquirements of 
fast coaling. They have two steam 
faunches, one of which is considered 
a very powertul tug. The Graphic 
ui London, while discussing their 
work, complimented them on the 
fact, that with such contractors ‘in. 
case of emergency, Bombay may be 
depended upon fo voal our biggest 
warships in about twelve hours." 
As Naval contractors they had 












iat 


the honour to coal the ships of the 
ficet_ which conveyed H. 

the Prince of Wales to India during 
the Royal Tour, and they found an 
opportunity to prove their mettle 
by coaling these ships an the fastest 
time ever established. One of the 
ships, H. M.S. Terribte. was coaled 
at an average of 153 tons per hour, 
which gained for the firm the first 
place on the record list. In certify- 
ing te the good work done, the Com- 
mander made the following state- 
ment: ‘Had it not. been thal 
the work of trimming the 
bunkers, towards the end, be 
difficult, the men would have 
lished a still higher record.’ 
newspapers including the Times of 
India and journals in England ancl 
Germany, thought the event of suffi 
cient importance for 
mention. The brothers 














the nephews ofthe late Mr, Dossa- 
bhoy Frumi Karak who 
enjoyed the trust and good grace 





of the Government, 


Mow. KERR, TARKUC K & Co, 
‘This firm was fonnded by Mr. 
Tarruck Chunclor Sircar, a Bengalt 
merchant, in conjunction with Mr. 
James Kerr and Mr. William Barlas 
Jameson, on February 1873. under 
the auspices uf the celebrated calico 
ponters and Turkey-ted —dyers. 
Mosgrs, F, Steiner & Co. (rw Ltd). 
af Church neat Accrington, whose 

y ‘alentta had been under 
aanagement of My, Tartuck since 
aunes Kerr retired from, 
thw firm an 1875, aan Mr, Tarruek 
ded m 888, Mr, Bepin Bihari 
Srear and Mr, Nalm Be han Sure 
CaLg., the atruck, 
thew jomed Ms, W. B, Jameson, and 
‘He Intsmness was continued by them 
ill the end of 104, when Mr, 
Jamesin retired, Mr. Nabn Behari 
ar died an tgao. The py 
partners ae Me. Rept Be 
ani ties 
Ni 





































The finn have a branch at Dello. 
wheel was opened mt 1804. and 
also suuivetficrs al Caympore and 
Anantear, Their chiet busitessis in 
imports af all k nds ut preee-gond: 
metals, and sundry hardware. The 
are the agentsol the Union Assurance 
ciety of London (Fire). Sun Lite 
Assurance Co., of Canada (Life), 
and Continental Insurance Com: 
pany of Mannbeim (Marine). 
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Seaers D, T. KEYMER & (o., 
5, Mangoe Lane, Engineers, Mer- 
chants and Shipping Agents. 

This is the Calcutta branch of the 
old established firm of D. J. Keymer 
& Co., London. 

Tn 184q Mr. D. T. Keymer joined 
the business then known as R. C. 
LePage & Co., a8 a junior. 

Mr. LePage retired m 1877. Mr. 
D. J. Keymer taking over the busi- 
ness, {n 18R2 he was joined by 
lus eldest son, Mr. D. T. Keymer, 
as Managing Partner. 

Mr. D, J. Keymer died in 1894. 
The business has heen carried on at 
the same address since 1847. 

The branch in Calcutta was 
‘opened in 1900 and holds various 
important agencies; amongst othere, 
those for the Electric Construction 
Co, Ld, Wolverhampton, Caillet’s 
Mono-rail and Mi'ner’s Safe Co, 
LL, and 1s under charge of Mr. A. 
McDonald. well known in railway 
engineering circles. 

Mr. D. T. Keymer has travelled 
widely and takes special interest 
in educational work in England. 


The KHATAU MAKANJL 
SPINNING & WEAVING Co. 
Ltd., Bombay, was floated in 1874 
as a Joint Stock Company, with 
a capital of a Jakhs of rupees. 
The original Directors were the 
Hon. ie Mahomedally Roggey 
and Messrs. Cursondas Vullabhdas, 
Dwarkarlas Vussonji, .\mroodin 
Abdool Latif, Pandurang Raghoba, 
and Jairaj Makanji. The Mill has 
always mace the weaving of fine 
cloth and the spinning of fine yarns 
its speciality and, as a further enter- 
prise, a large dyeing and bleaching 
house was added in 1902. Under the 
able management of Mr. Gordhan- 
das Khatau, the cloth produced 
dyed and bleached has heen sa 
good in quality and durability that 
at the Exhibit held under the 
ia) Congress, 
arivus Provincial 
. this Company has heen 
awarded the Gold Medals, The 
present Board af Directors com- 
prises Mr. Gurdhandas Khatav 
(Chairman) and Messrs. Gordhandas 
Goculdas Tejpal, Mulraj Khatau, 
Dwarkadas Dharamsey, and Tricum- 
das Gordhandas. 


Messrs. LABHCHAND MOTI- 
CHAND, Mookims and Court Jewel- 











ters, Marble House, 4f, Dhurrum- 
tollah Street, Calcutta. This 
flourishing business was started by 
Messrs, Labh Chand Sett, grandson of 
the late Kalumal Sett, an influential 
Indian merchant and well-known 
banker in the mercantile eommu- 
nity of Calcutta of his time, and 
Moti Chand Nakhat, son of the late 
Phool Chand, Mookim and Court 
Jeweller, a famous and honest 
jeweller in Bengal, ard one of 
the most influential members 
of the Jain Community of Calcutta, 
some tén yeats ago, The partners’ 
skill in their line of business, the 
excellence of their manufacture, 
and the quality of the precious 
stones and jewellery in which they 





Lawucaann Sets, 


deall, soon obtained 2. wide repu+ 
tation for the new firm, and for 
some eight years they carried on 
hus ness at their old premises at 
Cotton Street with increasing suc- 
cuss. Se much so, that it became 
necessary to secure larger premises 
inamore su‘table locality. Accord- 
ingly the ‘Marble House '" in 
Dhuriumtollah was built purposely 
for the accommodation of the firm, 
which has since carried on business 
at that centre, Since the establish 
ment of these premises a further 
gat impetus has been given to the 
irm’s business, which has attained 
very: lange pr ‘oportions, The spacious 
factory, which is on the premises, 








and which has been brought thor 
oughly up-to-date with modern tools 
and appliances for the mannfacture 
of jewellery and gold articles, has en- 
abled the firm to improve even apon 
the excellent class of goods in which 
they previously dealt, and at present 
the manufactures of the firm arc 
quite in the first rank, The firm gives 
employment to many first class arti- 
ficers in the various branches of the 
goldsmith’s and jeweller’s art, and in 
all employs about 259 to 300 hands. 
The entire husiness is under the 
personal supervision of the partners, 
who are both highly experienced 
men in their trade, The firm makes 
a speciality of diamond cutting, and 
specimens of their work are always 








MoricHAND Sear. 


‘on view at the Show Rooms, to which: 
the ground floor of the building with 
an excellent frontage is devoted, 
The entire tacing of the building is of 
marble and of unique and stnking 
design in the city. Although the 
business of Messrs. Labhchand Moti 
chand is carried on in quite first class 
surroundings, the prices of their 
jewellery, etc., are very moderate. 
‘This they are enabled to assure by 
tthe tact that they are manufacturing 
jewellers, and the public in dealing 
with them obtain their goods with- 
out middle profits. The firm made 
a very prominent exhibit at the 
Industrial Exhibition at Calcutta, 
3906-7, where they erected a heau- 
«tiful stall at their own experse, the 


4 
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walls, being hned with mrrors which 
set off the excellent exhibits with 
great effect. This exhibit was 2 
very successtul proot that Indian 
artisans can produce jeweller 
‘the modern style a cony 

with European “workmen. Ty ths 
ead Mets. Labhchard Mot.chand 
have established a iree Technical 
School with the ebject af teaching 
the better class of the Indian people 
the art of manulacturing. jewellery 
suited to modern requ.rements. in 
the European and Indian styles. 
Thus was pract.cally a necessity to 
the bus:ness as the men who profess 
the art as a caste protescon, are 
unreliable w the extreme, and the 
frm has experienced considerable 
inconvenience owing to the delays 
occasioned by their irregular attend- 
ance. At the exhibition the firm 
also exhibited diamond cutting 
machines and other appliances as 
used in diamond cutting. The pro- 
cess of diamond cutting was shown 
in practice at the firm’s stall and 
excited much interest among the 
Indian visiturs, specially to H. M. 
the Amir of Aighanistay, to whom 
the art was practically unknown tll 
introduced by Messts. Labhehand 
Motichand, The Techn'cal School 
does pot confine its instruction 
entitely to the jeweller's art, though 
this is its main pur The curri- 
culum includes English literature, 
Sarsknt, Hinds and Bengal. It is 
open to all Jains and Hindu youths, 
and provis'on iy made tor board 
and lodging tor a certain wumber ot 
Jain young men. The munificence of 
Messis. Labbchand Motichand has 
rendered the advantages of the 
schoo! available, tree to all classes 
whom they invite. Babu Motichand 
‘Nakhat, the jumor partner, has also 
benefited Calcutta by the establish- 
ment of a large Dharmsala o travel- 
ler’s house at No. 4, Shama Bai’s 
Lane, Bara Bazar, in memory of his 
fathur the late Laila Phoolchand, 
who was in his time Mookim and 
Court Jeweller to H. E. the Viceroy. 
These premises cost about Rs. 60,000 
and are quite up to modern require- 
mentsin ventilation ard saritation. 
They are intended for the use of 
Jaits and Hindus. Messrs, Labhe 
chand Motichand have received 
the honour of appointment as 
Mookims and Court Jewellers to 
HE. the Earl of Minto, the Viceroy, 
and have also been appointed Jewel- 
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lers to H. H. the Nizam of Hydere- 
bad, H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar 
ol Baroda, H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, H. H, the Maharaja of 
Cashmere, H. H. the Maharaja of 
Couch Behar, Raja Sit Amar Singh, 
Commanderin-Chiet of Cashmere, 
and H, H. the Maharaja of 
Benares, and are patronized by the 
chief noblemen ard gentry ot all 
the Provinces of India. 


Mr. SK. LAHIRI. Of all In- 
dian gentlemen who have taken up 
the publishing business, no name 
is mote widely known and respected 
than that of Mr, §, K. Lahiri of 
Messrs. S. K. Lahin: & Co, Calcutta. 
He wax born in 1859 in Calcutta. 





atx, SK, Laurel. 


and is the second son of Mr 
Ramtanu Lahiri, a gentleman 
of the hnghest and most unblemish- 
ed character, The sterling honesty 
and in‘egrity of the father have 
been sedulously cultivated by the 
son, and these qualities have ever 
been reflected in his business trans- 
actions. Mr. Lehiri was educated 
in Krishnagar A. V. School, and in 
1879 joined Krishnagar College. 
But ill-health unfortunately com- 
pelled him to give up his studies. 
From his boyhood Mr. Lahiri was 
ambitious to. possess a business of 
his own, In 1883, under the 
patronage oi the late Pandit I. C. 
Vidyasagar, CLE, a very intim- 
ate friend of Mr, Lahiri’s father, 





HO 


amt Kaja Peary Mohun Mukerji, 
1, 4 favourite papil of the elder 
he started a bookselling 
Iusimess ona very anodest scale. 
Ina short time he began to pablish 
school-books for Indian children. 
The busines» increased rapidly, 
and Mr. Lahiri, by dint of is 
mdustry and perseverance, now 
cecupies a high position among 
Indian pubbshers, Of the many 
sutthor» whose works he has pubbsh- 
ed, the names of Sir W. W, Hunter, 
Raja. Peary Mohun 
., Justices (O' Kinealy, 
Ficld, Rampini, Amect 
and Casptsz, Mr. RC. 
Sir Henry Cotton, Kt., 
Henry Prinwp, Kt, 
Sir Guruday Banerji, Kt, 
Rev. Protap Chandra Maznomeda 
Prof, P. K. Lahiri, .a., Pandit s 
Sastri, MA., Professors Ruwe and 
Webb, are worth mentioning, as they 
show that he enjoys the confidence 
af many representative men. The 
Englishoian of the r4th March 1906 
made the following remarks on 
Mr. S. K. Lahiri's services to the 
publishing business im India ;— 
“Mr. Lahiri holds very much the 
pusition that is held at home by such 
men as Jobn Murray, Macmillan, 
or Longman, Mr. Lahiri isa gentle- 
man of gout birth and respectable 
early training who has. successfully 
devoted his abilities and oppor= 
tunities to the creation of a vast 
pubIishing and bookselling business, 
specially im the educational line. 


Messrs, LAKHMIDAS KHIMJI, 
SONS — & Company, formerly 
Lakiimidas Khimji & Co. Estab 
lished 1803. Head Office, Oriental 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Bombay 
Originally started business a5 piece 
gouds merchants, but ate now con- 
siderable owners ol Cotton Mills. 
Tusides acting as Mill Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Agents. The firm 
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founded im Bombay by the 
well-known philanthropist and 
social relormer, Mr. Laktonidas 


Khmji, j.e, a Hindu, Bhatia hy 
caste. Belore the lormation of the 
firm be carted on a piece-goods 
business: with brothers and in 
carly lite acquired repute as a 
cessful and shrewd man of busines: 
Mr. L. A. Wallace, connected with 
Messrs. Frith, Sands & Co., wanted 
then to establish his own firm, and 
succeeded by the co-operation and 
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support of this Company, who 
became guarantee brokers for the 
umport and export business. Mr. 
i it also assisted 
the English firm in floating ‘The 
Burmah Trading Co., Ld.,’"" be- 
coming the first Director, and 
remaining on the Board for no less 











The late Me, Laxnattoas Katayt, 


than 35 years. The result has been 
unique in the history of Indian trade, 
An original share ol Rs. 1,500 is 
now quoted as high as Rs, 9,000. 
In 1858 when the Income-tax was 
first levied, causing great discontent, 
especially among the trading com: 
munities who loudly complained 
‘of the inquisitorial character of the 
tax, Mr. Lakhmiday Khimj: was 
approached by the Bombay Goy- 
eTnment, as he possessed great influ- 
ace, especially in the Native mercan- 
tile world and was asked to help 
in reconciling the business people 
tothe new impost and in assessing 
their true annual income. He accom- 
plished the commission so satisfac- 
tonly that he received thanks from 
the Government through Sir George 
Russell Clerk. He relieved, to a 
large extent, the famine-stricken 
people uf the Deccan, particularly ot 
Sholapur, when the famine was 
working its worst ravages ; and 
again on this occasion he was 
thanked by the Government for 
his benevolence and public spirit. 
At the time of the Bomhay riots in 





1893 his advice and influence was 
most valuable and effective, beth 
to the Government and to the 
towns-people = Mr. Lakhmidas 
Khimji is extremely liked and 
esteemed by the whole Native pub- 
lic, and particularly by the cloth 
merchants, and as a recognition of 
his public services, they named a 
cloth market the ‘‘Lakhmidas 
Khimji Cloth Market,” although he 
was in no way financially connected 
with it. After working up Messrs. 
Wallace & Co. for about 25 years, 
Mr. Lakhmidas’ activity found a 
suitable scope in the rising Mill 
Industry, and the Lakhmidas 
Khimnji Spinning and Weaving Co., 
Ld., was the outcome. He took 
up the management of the Mills by 
appointing his firm Secretaries. 
Treasurers and Agents. Capital 
Rs. 10,0,000, The Mills contain 
42,500 spindles and employ 1.350 
hands. 

For over 25 years Mr, Lakhunidas 
was the head of the Halai Bhatia 
community, and he established a 
useful system lor the management 
o} caste affairs, showing a thorough 
knowledge ot all questions relatin, 
to caste. Before he interests 





Mr. Damopak LAKHMIDAS. 


himself in the matter there was 
neither order nor regularity 
observed, but his regulations not 
only satisfied his awn caste brothers, 
but the other Hinds communities 
have also adopted the system. The 


Bhatia Mahajan has, in recogaition 
of his singular services, placed his 
life-size oil painting in the Mahajan 
Wadi, as a tribute to his memory. 
At present the management 
of the firm is in the hands 
of the senior partner, Mr. Damodar 
Lakhmidas, J.P, who is a young 
and energetic “member of the 
enterprising Bhatia community, 
and has shown a high capacity in 
the management ot his firm’s large 
and varied business. He 1s also a 
Director of several Joint Stock 
Companies, viz; The Lakhmidas 
Khimji Spinning and Weaving Co., 
Ld.; The Tricumdass Mills Co, Lai; 
The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing 
Co,, Ld.; The Bombay United Man- 
wfacturing Co., Ld: The Jivraj 
Baloo Mills Co., Ld., ete, ete. 
The Government of Bombay has 
heen pleased to nominate him as 
an Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate for the City and Island of 
Bombay. Following the footsteps 
of his worthy father, he also shows 
a liberal and generous heart, is a 
benefactor of the poor and the 
needy, and encourages liberal educa- 
tion, literature, and the fine arts, 
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Messrs. ABDOOLABHOY and 
JOOMABHOY LALLJEE. Mer- 
chants and Gaverament Coutracter 
Head Office: Khoja Mohalla, Bom- 









bay, India. Branches 
¢ 
Bulhar, and 


all Kinds of grains, exporting the 
same from Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Chittagong. They aho export yara 
aud plecegoods, cual. salt. ivory, 
pearls. mither-ol-peark, shells, cutfee 
and hides. In their import branch 
they deat in all Kinds of sugars, Enro- 
ean and Aden salts, and piece-goods. 
They have agenctes in all the cliie! 
ports i, Europe and America, and 
carry, purchase, or sell, merchandise 
and goods, on account of approved 
constituents, at a very reasonable 
commission, Theyare registered Con- 
tractors to Government at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Aden, Behera, and Somali- 
Jand, and supply all the required 
grain, clothing and transport 
materials at military stations for men 
and animals. At Macala they act as 
Agents tor the Bombay and’ Persia 
Steam Navigation Company, ants, 
ited. The business was ongmally 
started by Mr. Lalljee Sumar, an 
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inhabitant of Cutct, who helonged to 
the Khoja commumty (an Indian 
sect of Mahomedans). He first 
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Ar. ARDOOLARHOY LALURE, 


established business at Macala 
(Aralua), then at Aden, and ater 
wards in Bonbay about 
60 yearsage, Mr. Lalljee 
Stumar left three survie 
ving sons, Messrs, Hajece 
bhoy, Abdoolabhoy, and 
Joomabhoy, who ‘were 
all well trained in busie 
ness macthods. Mr. Ab- 
doulabhoy has travelled 
as far as Arabia and 
China. The fitm estab. 
lished a steamship li 
between Bombay, Kati 
awar, Cutch and Karachi, 
and another one for Goa 
and the Coromandel 
Coast. There were five 
steamships, besides 
several steam launches 
and boats, This branch 
was managed by Mr. 
Joomabhoy, who was a 
J. P. of Bombay and a 
Municipal Commissioner. 
He died about 18 years 
ago, leaving one son, Mr. 
Fazalbhoy, who is alsoa 
Monicipal Commissioner. 
At the death of Mr. 
Jeomabhoy, Mr. Hajee- 
bhoy separated from the 
firm, which was re- 
organised under the pres- 
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with the (allowing 
sets. Abduolabhuy 
‘agulbhioy — foomubhoy, 
Tsu Alxlaolabhoy and 
Nupserbhoy” Atxloalabhoy. In. the 
year 1905, Mr. Hoosenbhoy 
Abdoolabbuy was also admitted asa 
partuer. All the monibers of this firm 
[ive travelled a ge 
purpose of ets cic 
mi 


styl 


ent 


















ined hy fei person 
different enuntries and: their inhabe 








pase and expe stortly obattgute 
ted asa partner. Mr, Ablaolabhoy 
Lalljee is a View-President ul the 
Khoya Shia sna Asti community, 
nf Bombay, and he is well known 
tor his charities and ready help in 
the rause of education. 


























Messrs, W. LENNOX & Co. 
Manufacturers an General Mer- 
chants, 6. Commereral Harkdings 
Caleutta 5 established in zomg by Mh 
WL L. Harwnogl. The business was 
at fest carried on at No, 50, Tindal 
Garden Road, 3 
Howrah, where 
Mv, Harwood, 


assisted WW 
three Eurayeans 
wn a staf at 
WALEVeS, MN 
led the sew 
est machinery, 
rom by: steam 
plant, and man 
factored as 
hemtos and mica 
non-conducting 
vom positions 
(the excellent 
qualities al 
which are well 
known ie 
Engineering 
cles} 

The lormer 1s 
known a the 
“Lennox Ase 
testes? Come 
lion, lor 
‘yg all 
m-heated 
and 
latter as 
Jones’ Th 
tent’ Mica 
Compositions. 
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This composition is genuine and 
identically the same as that man- 
nlactured by Messrs. J. D. Jones & 
Co., avd sold by that firm under 
the trade mark of "* Grayite.’” the 
Ticense fur the manufacture of the 
saine having been granted te Messrs, 
W. Lennox & Co. as the result of 
lawsuit in the Bigh Court ol 
cutta, 

Besides the above compositions, 
Messrs. W, Lennox & Co, also carry 
an Yusiness as manufacturers ol 
lubricating mica powders and paste, 
mica axle grease; crushed mica; 
mica chimneys; chimney pros 
tectors and glabes, mica hoxes and 
tinware. In T907 owing to the firm's 
business comections haying ex- 
tended, not only threuglunt India, 
Barma and Covlon, but to Europe 
and the Colonies, they found that 
they had to extend their office and 
works ta meet the requirements of 
the trade. They opened th 
Office at thei present 
6, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta, 
having a branch office at 50, Tindal 
diarden Road, Howrah, and trans- 
ferring their works to bigger grounds 
at Na.17-4. Howrah Road, Howrah, 
































an the banks of the Hooghly. Tn 
the same year they tok to import- 
ing and exporting goods between 
India and Europe and the Colonies, 
and are now also doing a large 
business in Indents. Their imports 
are chiefly asbestos goods, slag woo!, 
lubricating oils, grease, felts, ropes, 
etc large stocks of which are held 
in their godowns in Calcutta and 
Howrah. Their exports are chiefly 
mica ; crude. sheets, flaked, powders, 
and compositions, They are Ma 
aging Agents for the Pioneer Mining 
, who have mines of mica. 
graphite ard manganese scattered 
iw various parts of India, the 
produce of which finds its way to 
England and Germany. They’ are 
also Managing Agents lor the Excel- 
sior Mining Co., Patan, Rajputana. 
They are actually the owners of 
this concern, but owing to the Raja 
of the place objecting to grant a 
Jease to work mines 19 his country, 
to an European firm, Messrs. Lennox 
Co, were compelled to obtain the 
sane through @ native, and 
Sivled itemsclves Managing Agests 
ovly, althongh they are virtually 
the proprietors. Mr, Harwond, the 

















Biewrs W Lexwox & Co.'s Orrice Roos, 


proprietor af the business, was 
bom in Bengal in 1881, and was 
educated in the Hills. He was 
Drought up to the protession of 
mechanical engineering in H. ¥.'s 
Mint, Calcutta. 


Messrs. LOUIS-DREYFUS & Co., 
Grain Shippers, Wheeler's Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Bombay. Established 
in the year 1905, Partners -—Messrs 
Leopold Louis-Drevfus, Louis Louis- 
Dreylus, Charles Louis-Drevius, and 
Robert Louis-Dreyfus. The firm was 
foun ‘by Mr. Leopold Louis-Drey- 
fus i ae year 1850, to carry on tite 
business of Grain Merchants and 
Bankers, with its Head Office in 
Paris, and branches in various parts 
‘of the workl. The Bombay branch 
principally export grain, wheat and 
seeds. They have branches in Cul 
cutta and Karachi, and buying agen= 
cies allover India The firm usually 
charters its own steamers, and has 
warehouses at di erent Indian sea- 
ports, [he firm is a member of the 

amber of Commerce, Bombay. 











Mr. LEOPOLD LOUIS- 

DREYFUS, the founder of the firm of 
Louis Dreytus& Co.,is Consul-Ceneral 
Jor Roumania at Paris, and “ Officier 
dela Legion d'Honneur.” He has also 
cen decorated several times by the 
present and former Czars af Russia. 
Mr. Louis Louis-Dreylus, eldest son 
‘and partner of Lvopold Louis-Drey= 
fus, 1» a member of the Chamber 
de Paris. Mr. Charbes 
, second son and also 
partner of the firm, is a Chevalier de 
Ia Legion d'Honneur, and the young- 
est son, Mr. Robert Louis-Dreyius, 
also a member of the firm, manages 
the Banking Department in Paris 














Mc, WILHELM JELSOHX, 
Manager of Louis Dreyins & Co, 
Bombay, obtained his commercial 
knowledge and experience in Ger~ 
many, Belgium. London, and South 
Africa, in connection with his firm. 
He came to India in December 1905 
to take charge and manage the 
Company's branch in Bombay. He 
represents the firmon the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Messrs. T. P, LUSCOMBE & Co. 
Mechanical and Sanitary Engineers, 
Goachbuilders, Manufacturers ol 
Fishing Tackle,  Camp-equipage, 
Gunfittings, and Wrought and Cast- 
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iron work of all kinds. Licensed 
dealers in Fire-arms avd ammuni- 
tion. Steam works ard Foundry 
5. Goodshed, Road, Allahabad. 
Tablished, 1872, by the propretor. 
Mr. Thomas Popham lascombe, 
The works were started at first in 
quite a small way, but awirg to the 
reputation whieli Mr. Luscombe has 
gamed in the business, they have 
developed, till they are naw m a 
position to give employment to 150 
te 200 hands, incloding two Euro- 
peans, These are nearly all skilled 
workmen, who have been in the ser= 
vvice of the firm from 10 to 23 years. 
The works are equipped with the 
latest machinery for iron ane gene 
eral engineering and cabinet work, 

















Me Te P, Lescomme, 





There is 2 foundry attached, and 
altogether, there are some 50 
machines, including steam-hammers, 
etc, at work. The firm makes a 
speciality of sporting requisites of 
all kinds, fishing tackle, guns, camp- 
equipage and repairs to all kinds 
of sporting-tackle and fire-arms. 
The premises cover three and a half 
acres, besides compouni, etc. and 
are a model of cleanliness and order. 

‘Mr. Thomas Luscombe, the founder 
and proprietor, is a native of Donny- 
brooke, neat Dublin, Ireland, where 
he was born in 1845, He entered the 
merchant-service, in which he served 
‘his apprenticeship in the White Star 
Line; but in 1860 he gave up the 


ert) 


sea to proceed to the Australian gold 
fields, where he was rewarded with 
far success. Coming to India in 
1863, he entered the service of 
the East Irdian Railway Company, 
and was for atime employed 
as a travelling ticket-inspector and 
private detective. Fishing had a 
great altractou for him, as sport, 
and he has established a name as an 
expert in the art in Lodia : for he is 
a noted fisherman, and the acknow- 
ledged hea of the fshing-tackle and 
camp-equipage fare af India, 


Messrs, MACKINNON & Ca,, 
Praprietors, The Old Brewery, Mus: 
soar’, This tourishing business 
of over sixty’ yeas’ standing, 
having been established in the early 
“forties by the late Mr, Bole, 
In the year’ 1850 Mr. Bohle was. 
succeeded in the busmess by the 
late Mr. John Markinnon, ‘under 
whose management the ‘caeemn 
grew in importance. Mr, Mackinnon 
efiected great improvements in 
plant and bnildings, He was ably 
assisted by his two sons, Mr. Philip 
Walter Mackinnon and Mr, Vincent 
A. Mackinnon. Iu the year 1870 
Mr. Mackinnon senior died; and 
his sons succeeded to the business, 
which they proceeded ta en- 
large with conspicuous — success, 
Ry their energy. hacked by experi= 
ence, they gave Mussoorie heer a 
reputation which enormously increas- 
ed the demand, so that whereas in 
the carly days of the business, the 
whole output for the year was but 
roo hogshrads, at present some 7.000 
hogsheads are brewed at the. Old 
Brewery. The brothers Mackinnon 
have very largely added to the 
brewery premises, having built large 
and commodious buildings, store 
houses, and immense cel'arage. The 
premises now cover about six acres. 
hey havealso immensely’ improved 
the plant, which is all now 
thoroughly up-to-date, and comprises 
the most modern systems of brewing. 
Every appliance necessary to the 
brewing of high-class beer is found 
on their premises. Water power 
is used for the drivingof the machin- 
ery of the brewery, an American 
wheel being used {or obtaining 
power. All the water used for 
brewing porposes is drawn from a 
spring of great purity. near the brew- 
ery, which has a temperature not 
exceeding 36 degrees and which by ,, 
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analysis has been proved to closely 

senible the water-supply of the 
famous breweries at  Burton-un- 
‘Trent. Messrs. Mackinnon & Co. 
du a very large business, supplying 
heer throughout India, Owing to 
the very large demand upon the 
produce, the firm of Mackinnon & 
uo, opened another farge hrewery 
situated at Jubbulpore, C. P., am 
Ue vear 1895, which is furnished 
m the same’ up-todate style as 
ther Musworte «stablishment. The 
Irewory is supphedl with water fram 
the town supply and alss from 
wells in the neighbourhood. Here 
the firm produces some — 4,000 
logsheads of beer per annum.” All 
the hops used an the brewing of 
fwer at both the breweries owned 
by the frm, ore imported {com 
England, being the produce af the 
county of Kent. The barley 1s 
produced locally and malted im a 
fine German malt kiln at Mussoo- 
ne, specially erected for the pur- 
pase by the firm, The firm have 
very large cantracts for the supply 
of beer to the troop, m various can- 
tonments, They also do an ex: 
tensive trade in bottled ale, which 
18 specially brewed for the purpose. 





dh. PW, Macktxxox, 


They have excellent fachties tor 
shipping their produce in this form. 

Mr. Philip Walter Mackinnon, of 
the firm of Mackisnon & Co,, Brew- 
ers of Mussoorie and Jubbulpore, 
was bom at Dehra acar Mussoorie, 
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mm the year 1845, and educated by 
Ins father, who, previous to taking 
& business, had heen a schoolmaster. 

‘rom an y he assisted his 
father in the bans of the brewery. 
After succeeding to the property, he 
visited England in the year 1871 for 
the purpose of studying the processes 
af brewing at Burton-on-Trent. 
Here he obtained a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Enghsh system of 
brewing ales. Mr, P. W, Mackinnon 
has, throughout bis career, taken @ 
keen interest in the pubhe affairs of 
Mussoorie, taking an active part in 
all that tended fo the improvement 
of the town end district. He has 
been a member of the Board of 
Municipal Coramissioners for over 
20 years and is now senior Vice- 
Chairman of that body. 

Mr. Vincent Arthur Mackinnon, 
also of the firm of Mackinnon & Co., 
Brewers of Mussoorie, was born 
near the old place at Mussoorie in 
the year 1852. He also was edu- 
cated under his father. He gained 
a. thoroughly prt knowledge 
of brewing at the Old Brewery, and 
is a very competent brewer. He 
has visited England severa) times 
in the interests of brewing and the 
business generally. Mr. V. A. 
Mackinnon is a long-standing mem- 
ber of the Municipal Board of Mus- 
soorie, and has been Vice-Chairman 
for several terms. The brothers 
Mackinnon are active and enter- 
prising business men, and their 
pubhe’ spirited energy has done 
much to improve Mussoorie and its 
surroundings. 

The Happy Valley Estate. 
which is one of the beauty spots 
of Mussoone, is the property of 
Mr. V. A. Mackinnon. He pure 
chased it in the year 1g03, and 
has done a great deal towards 
its improvement since. The es- 
tate comprises about seven acres of 
ground, jaid out in Racquet Courts, 
Canadian Tennis Courts, and Lawn 
Tennis Courts. There is a fine 
Pavilion and Billiard Room. The 
well-known Happy Valley Club is 
located on these premises. There 
are various other handsome build- 
ings on the estate. 

‘The brothers Mackinnon are Di- 
rectors of the Mussoorie Polo Gronnd 
and Race Course Syndicate. They 
are extensive property-owners, and 
have considerable interest in tea 
PToperty, forests and timber 


lands. The Bhilara Estate, which 
contains about 550 acres, including 
some charming” building sites, is 
their property, also the Park Estate 
of $00 acres. heavily timbered ; also 
Snowdon, 220 acres of splendid 





Mr, V. A. MACKINNON, 


forest. The brothers Mackinnon 
have an up-to-date Forestry Depart- 
ment, and huge quantities of 
timber have been cut from their 
estates since 1850, which has been 
more than replaced by new plantings. 

Mr. P. W. Mackinnon resides at 
Lynndale, and Mr. V. A. Mackin- 
non at Kandi Lodge, 


Rai Sahib BANKIM CHA’ 
DRA MAJUMDAR, District Ei 
gineer, Angul, Public Works Depart- 
ment, and Executive Engineer, 
Tributary States, Orissa (retired), 
was born at Maheswarpasha, in the 
District of Khulna, in 1864, He 
comes from a highly respectable 
Kayastha family, descended {rom 
Birat Guha, one of the five Kayas- 
thas who came from Kanauj and 
settled in Bengal during the reign 
of Adisur, King of Bengal, Bankim 
Chandra received his early educa- 
tion at the Jenkins School, Cooch 
Behar, and later, entered the Civil 
Engineering College, Sibpur. On 
joining the Public Works Depart- 
ment, his first appointment was as 
an Overseer in the District of 
Hooghly. He proved a valuable 
servant to Government, and rose to 





the position of Executive Engineer 
of Wards Tributary Mahals in 
Orissa, under Government manage- 
ment, and District Engineer, 
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Rai Sahib B,C, Mayespar, 


Angul. The title af Rai Sahib was 
conferred upon him by the Govern~ 
mentof India in 1896 in recognition 
of his valuable services in opening 
out the Garjat States. He retired 
from the service in 1903 and 
settled at Khulna where he has 
taken considerable interest in the 
engineering works in the district. 
He is Honorary Vice-President of 
the Local Board, and 1s connected 
with severat other public bodies. 
Since his retirement he has em- 
barked in private business and is 
the proprietor of a soorkey mill,ete,, 
at Khulna where he carries on his 
profession as an_ engineer and 
contractor under Government and 
the Fastern Bengal State Railway. 


Babu SINGHO DASS MALLIK, 
Builder, Surveyor, Architect and 
Valuer, Calcutta, is a member of 
the old and distinguished Mallik 
family of Calcutta, held in great 
esteem for their piety and benevo- 
Tence. Babu Singho Dass is the 

at-grandson of the late Babu 
Nemye Churun Mallik. He is now 
the head of the elder branch of the 
family, and is connected with many 
of the wealthy families of his na- 
tive city. He received his early 
education in the Government Nor- 
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mal Schoel, and later on at Jora- 
sanko. He then entered the Hin- 
du College, where he completed 
his studies in English, After leav- 
ing school, he first turned his at- 
tention to literature, and he edited 
two Bengali monthly magazines, 
called ‘‘ Bidyashahini ’’ and ‘* Ga- 
nuprodayini.” In 1873 he started 
his present business as a Civil 
Engineer, Surveyor, Builder and 
Contractor, under the name ot S, 
D. Mallik & Co., and his sou, Babu 
P. C, Mallik, is now a partner in 
the firm. He is une of the pru- 
prictors of the dispensary until 
Tecently known as the ‘‘ Wales Me- 
dical Hali,"’ but now conducted 
under the style of Graduate & Co, 





Rabu S. D. MALuKe 


In Freemasonry, Babu S. D. Mallik 
has displayed considerable interest ; 
he is an old Past Master, and has 
taken many degrees in the Craft. 
For the past twenty years hte has 
been a builder and contractor to 
the Administrator of Bengal, and 
has also worked under Mr. W. G. 
L. Cotton, waxst..e,, who en- 
terlained a high opinion as to his 
capabilities in his line of business. 
Among the buildings he has erect- 
ed may be mentioned the old 
Incinerator in Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta, which stood near 
the eastern end of Dhurrumtollah 
Street. On this he worked under 
the direction of the late Mr. Har- 
ington, C.e., from whose design 
the building was constructed. 








3st 





Messrs S. MANASSEH & SONS) 
Merchants and Commission Agents, 
Calcutta. This firm was started in 


the early sixties, by the late Mr. 








Mr, S, MANASsE, 


S. Manasseh, with a branch at Sin 
gapore, under the rame and style 
of S, Manassch & Co., managed 
by his partuer, Mr. Sau! J, Nathan, 
After a very” successful business 
career, Mr. S. Manasseh died in 
1894, and the business in Calcutta 
was taken over by his sons, under 
the name and style of S. Manasseb. 
& Sons, and conducted by his eldest 
son, Mr. Maurice S, Manassch. The 
firm is largely interested in the 
opium, gunnies, rice, and oil trade 
with the Straits Settlements, Burma, 
and China. 





Messrs, H. D. MANNA & Cou 
Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, 
Rubber Stamp-makers {known as 
"The Royal Rubber Stamp Works") 
and manufacturers of Indian 
Condiments, Head Office 3-1 to 
4, Gulu Ostagur’s Lane, Calcutta, 
General Office and Show Room :— 
356, Upper Chitpore Road, Caleatta, 
Condiments Factory :—26, Gulu 
Ostagur’s Lane, Caleutta. — Prow 
prietor, H. D, Manna; General 
Manager, B. Manna, assisted by 
J. N. Manna, D. XN. Manna and 
others. 

This firm deals exclusively in chut- 
neys, jams, jellies, preserves, syrups, 
pickles, curry powders, sauces, ete., 








af then own manufacture, tor which 
they have obtained a hgh teputa- 
tion. Hesides supplying their special- 
ry throughout Inela, they export 
largely to Kurape, Austraha, Japan, 
China, America and other’ cute 
nats, where their goods are highly 
appreciated. They” have received 














4 pride medal ‘and diploma at 
hunour at the World's Far Panis 
Exposition of agin, « gild medal at 





the Caleutta Industrial Exh:bition, 
1900, a golel medal at the Cape Town 
Industrial Eshibition of 1904-5, 
a gokl metal at the 
Iulustrial and Agricultural E 
Intion,  Benares, and 

medal at the Inch 
Agricultnral Exhihi 


i . 























Mr. H. D. Manna, 


16-7, The fn started | the 
manutaclure ol perlimes about five 





quantity in addition to ther other 
The Wrusiness was 
Yin a8 by 
ALR. 
who fs a mativ 
ecewved his education an Bengal. 
He started the busines in gute 
4 sntall way, but hy the excellence 
of tis methods ot manutacture 
has so increased it, that it) now 
givesemployment to abant 70 hands, 
Mr. B. Manna, who is sow the 
general manager of the concern, 1s 
the son of Mr. H.D. Manna, and 
was born at Calewtta, He studied 
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at the University College, Caleutta, 
anal also at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Bengal. He joined 





Ar, B, Mawxa, 


ius father in the business m 1900, 
and uncer his control it has consid- 
erably increased. 


Mest. MARSHALL & Cu, 
Enguweers and Merchaats, Office, 
Esplanade Road, Bombay. Sole 
Proprietor. Mr. 









and deals principally: in. mull-tur- 


misting machinery and stores. In 
addition, the firm act as Engincers 
tor their various constituents, Dur- 
img the last four years thoy have 
opened a department for Electrical 
Engineering and have been very 
successtut there. Mr. Marshall has 
opened a motor show room and 
garage near the Wellington Mews, 
Woudhuuse Bridge Road, called the 
Indian Antomobile Company. He 
engages several British mechanical 
engineers and personally devotes 
much time to this work, The mill 
Stores and godowns are at Parel, 
Bombay, and the Electrical En- 
gancermg show toms are in the 
Fort, Bombay. Mr. Nusservanjee 
Maneckjee Marshall, a.st.0.E., 
3.S0C.LE., Sole Proprietor of Messrs. 
Marshall & Co., Engineers and 
Merchants, Bombay, was born in 
the year 1869 at Broach, near 





Bombay. He belongs to a distine 
guished family in the district. He 
was educated at Broach Govern- 
ment High Schuol, He migrated to 
Bombay in 1886 and joined the 
Victona Jubilee Technical Institute 
im the first batch, and passed suc- 
cessfully through’ the engineering 
and the textile courses, Subsequently 
he joined Messts. B,D, assoou 
& Co. as an apprentice. This 
Company is one of the largest 


and richest firms in Bombay. He 
soon became Assistant Mill Mana- 
ger, and supervised the machinery 
erection and fittings of the Jacob 
Sassvon Mills, one of the lergest mills 
in the world, After serving for 
years and-a-half he 


about two 


Ar. N. M, Marswact, 


severed his connceticn with this 
Company, and in 1893 he started 
business on his own account. 
To give & finishing touch to hus 
expetience, and for the benefit of his 
business, he several times. visited 
Europe. During his last visit in the 
year 1906 he touk a keen interest in 
the motor car ndustrs, and attended 
various trials organized by the 
Automohile Club ot Great Britain 
and Ireland. Subsequently he be- 
came a Member of the Club, being 
the only Indian Member elected, 
Mr. Marshall also took great inter- 
est in the diflerent Motor Trials 
organized by the “Motor Union of 

stem India,” of which he is 


4 Member of the Committee, During 
ris last visit to Paris he became a 
sdember of the “‘Société International 
Jes Electriciens."” He was also 
admitted as a Member to the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
London, in the year 1906. 


Messrs. MARTIX COHEN & 


Company, Merchants and Agents, 
9. Marine Street, Fort. Bombay. 
Established in the year 1883 by 
Mr. Martin Cohen, Sole Proprietor. 





Mr. Magtiy COHEN, 


This firm principally deals with 
contractors, and supplies different 
materials, including canvas, tents, 
etc., used particularly by the Com- 
missariat Department and the Arse- 
nal. The firm has several corres- 
pondents in England, and agencies 
throughout India. 

Mr. Martin Cohen 1s Sole Pra- 
prietor of the firm, and was born 1m 
Hamburg, Germany, in the year 
1843. After completing his educa- 
tion he joned Messrs. Heynemann 
& Company in 1864 mn San Francisco, 
and subsequently became a partner 
in the firm, In the year 1880 he re- 
turned to Manchester and joined 
his brother, and in 1883 came to 
Bombay, starting his own busi- 
ness as Manufacturers’ Agents 
and Merchants, under the name and 
style of Martin Cohen & Co. Mr 
Martin Cohen has also been the Com 
mercial Agent for the Brazilian 
Government in Bombay since 1905. 
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iit. FREDERICK EDWARD 
ZEORGE MATHEWS. House 
Agent, Merchant and Importer of 
Hardware, Auctioneer, Builder and 
Vontractor, Naini Tai. Mr. Mathews 
started his present large and sub- 
stantial business in 1872, and has 
worked it up to its present posi- 
tion under his own undivided pro- 
prietorship. His business comprises 
everything connected with house 
building and fitting. He is respon- 
sible for the crectis 
large housesin 
public buildings in that station are 
also his work, including the Ramnce 
Convent, St. Joseph’s College, The 
Girls’ High School, Murray’s E: 
change, The Orderly Room, Volui 
Leer Recreation Room, and Waverley 
Hotel. Mr. Mathews holds monthly 
auction sales regularly throughout 
the season and is himsell a large 
house proprietor in the station, He 
was dom in India, at Muttra, in the 

rear 1838, and educated privatel 

‘or eight years he served in Govern 
ment employ in the Subordinate 
Medical Service, aud part of his ser- 
vice was during the great Indian 
Mutiny in 1857-8. He was in the Fort 
at Agra during that time, and was 
awarded the Indian Mutiny Medal. 
In 1862 he retired from Government 
employment and joined the Kumaon 
Ironworks as clerk of works, In 
1872, after those ironworks were 
closed, he started for himself as a 
Louse : gent at Naini Tal and dlevot- 
ed bimself to building up a general, 
commercial and auctioneering busi- 
ness, in which he has been eminently 
success(ul, His public services have 
included membership of the Muni- 
cipal Board and an Honorary Magis- 
tracy at Naini Tal and membership 
of the Ramnee Hospital Board. 
‘He has been an arlent volunteer, 
and an officer for 20 years. 























Mr, JOHN MOGLASHEN, F.cs.. 
Superintendent, Cawnpore | Sugar 
Works Company, L:m:ted,Cawnpore, 
was educated at the Glasgow Acad: 
emy School, and at Bath, Englaud. 
Mr, MeGiiashien received his teclmical 
training as a chemist with Messrs 
Wallace, Tatlock, and Clarke, Glas- 
ow City Analysts, and also at the 
Elasgow Technical College. He was 
Chief Assistant to Mr, Clark, Glasgow 
City Analyst, for two years, and sub- 
sequently entered the service of 
Messrs. John Walker &Co., sugar re~ 
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finers in Greenock, ax head chemist, 
In the year rkys. he came out to 
India for Messrs, Duncan Stewart & 
Cu., and superintended the erection 
of the Cawnpore Sugar Works, He 
has remamed mn charge ot the works 
as Superintendent ever since. 


Al. 
I s 








Messrs. 

McKENZI 
Merchants, Saw 
and Cabmet-makers 
the year 1881 hy the Ja 
Mr. Alexander Mel 
knowncitizen at Bombay whosedeath 
took place mt September rq, Highly 
esteemed by ail who knew um, 
Me. McKenew was a man of excep: 
tional abnlity and occupied wo small 
position mm Bombay Mumeypa 
Intsiness affairs. He was a Justice 
of the Peace, a Member of he Mamu- 
crpal Corporation,aud acted ay Chart 
man of Director nm mumerous anport: 

ant compantes in the city, 

Me. McKenne begat his career in 
India as Manager ot the Bombay 
Sawerilling Company, in which 
capacity. he gamed twenty years of 
valuable experience, His carly tram- 
ing m Scotland was acquired ma 
well-known Glasgow firm of cabinet- 
makers, with whom he might have 
remained, had be not een tempted 
like so many others of his country> 
men to scek his fortune in a foreign 
land. From a mexlest beginning the 
firm of Alexander McKenzie & Sons 
grew apace, and on so sound a hasis 
that to~lay we may congratulate the 
owners in having not only the largest 
usiness of this kind ix Bombay but 
the largest throughout the whole of 
India, “The excellence ol the work, 
the shall and jromptitude with which 
orders and contracts are executed, 
have gained for this firm the enviable 
reputation which it bears to-day. 

he Saw Mills at Mazagon are fit 
ted up with modern wood-working 
machines, which enable the firm to 
manufacture all kinds of cabinet 
and joinery work in a style much 
superior to what is generally turned 
out in India. 

Orders executed in teak have been 
repeatedly exported to Europe, the 
workmanship of which has always 
given the greatest satisfaction. 

There are few important buildings 
in the city of Bombay to-day that do 
not testify to the beauty and excel- 
lence of the wood-work carried out 
by this firm. 


ontractars 
tommued 1m 
proprietor, 
a well. 
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The woksare installed withelectric 
Inght for night work, as this firm has 
pica frequuntlycalled upon tocacente 
ordas a cases of extreme urgency 
‘An interesting instance of this occur 
red m 189%, when they wore called 
upon by the Govenment to fit out 
transports te convey troops and 
horses from Bombay to Durban and 
it Was in vosmull measure due to the 
cnergy aud seal of Masses Ale wander 
MeKauac & Sons that sufficient staps 
were wads to pom m the men and 
Hos so necessary to stem the on 
slaught of the Boers in the carly 
stages of the Senth African wat 

The late Ma Akcsandes McKenait 
hashecnsuccccdcd by three of hussons 
now all partners im the frm Phe 
senor partnay, Mr George WK 
having completed Ins taining m Lug 
land, came to Bomba ty Join the 
firm, and hes bron assaciated with hy 
father m the bus ness tor a por od of 
over tz seas Hess thoraughly con- 
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versant with every branch of the work 
and has done much to eatend the 
business Heisa Member of the Insh- 
tute of Architects, aJ P for the Town 
and island of Bombay, and a Director 
of several mercantile compannes He 
1s ably supported by Ins jumor part 
ners, Messrs A L ak E MeKennie 
Mr A L McKenzte received his early 
education and trammg at Coopers 
Hill College, England He spent two 
veare with an Engineermg firmin Glas 
gow and five vears in Burma, where 
he had amp opportumties of study 
mg the growth development,andcon 
version of teak wh chs thepnnerpal 
tmbe: used by the firm Mr Kenneth 
E McKenne awinstce wasalso 
educated at the Coopers Hull College, 
he san Assoc ate Member of the Ins- 
t tution of Civil Engineers England. 
Hy faushed bis traming witha well- 
Anown Glasgow Architect, and takes 
charge of all th constructional and 
butlding work carned oathy the frm, 





Ueremton Vis —Bycuiis Saw Bits, 


The Hon'ble Mr. ALEXANDER 
MCROBERT (Leeut -Colonel, Cawn- 
fore Volunteer Refes), President, 
Upper India Chambet_ of Commerce, 
was born at Aberdeen in 1854 
and educated there, andat the Royal 
College of Science, London. 

His first business experience was 

ained with the firm of Messrs 

lexander Pie & Sons, Paper- 
makers He was subsequently Neal 
Amott Lecturer m Expeumental 
Physics im the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Aberdeen, and Lecturer in Chemis- 
try at Gordon College in the same 
city In the vear 1884 he came 
out to India m order to take up 
the management of the Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills and has remamed 





Me Wry WeRoReRD 


in the countiy ever since Phese 
mulls have heen much cnlarged 
and then — business increased 
under fis able management Mr 
McRobert has served for four 
terms as Member of the Lientenant- 
Governor's Council representing 
commercial interests He is a 
member af the Managing Com- 
muttee of the Thomason Engineer- 
ing College, Ruka, and a Fellow 
of the University of Allahabad 
He 1s one of the founders of the 
Upper Indsa Chamber of Commerce 
and has been Vice-President or 
President of that influential 
body almost contmuously smce 
it was started. He 1s Colonel 
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Mr Me- 
Robert’s contributions to comumer- 
cial and other public afians have 
been numerous and valuable He 1s 
a well-known authority on economic 
questions. 


Mess H M MEHTA & Co, Ld., 
Meichants and Machmery Agents. 
Established in the yeat 1897 Off- 
ces, 3943 Forbes Street, Fort, 
Bombay Thus fiumdeals im ali kands 
ot machinery, especially cotton- 
mill machinery and the stores 
requned for such mills, having its 
tnanches im Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Ahmedabad, with agencies all 
over Europe and India, Fhe present 
pad-up Capital 15 Rs. 1,00,000 
and the Reserve Fund exceeds 
Rs 2,00,000 Mr Mehta, the 
founder started with a very 
limited capital of Rs 15,000, which. 
was the fnst call of the then nominal 
capital of Rs 50,000 But this 
smal} capital was so very imtelli- 
genth handled that the concern 
was never short of funds, and atter 
dechating 25 pet cent as the stnallest 
dividend, it has been able to buy 
up the \ictona Mills situated at 
Gamdes1 Road, Bombay, employing 
ove 800 hands and having 31,000 
spindles This purchase was madem 
conjunction with Mi M. G Parekh 
of Ahmedabad, whe is also a pattnet 
in the frm of Mess H M Mehta & 
Co Limited. and the vost, £16 000, 
was pad aut of earmmgs. The Mill 
was so ably managed that the 
finst year’s earnings made up its 
hull purchase value The firm 
are also Chief Agents for the 
London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company 

Mr Hom M Mehta is the semor 
partner He was born im 1871 1n 
Bombay and was educated im the 
Elphinstone and Fort High Schools 
After passmg the first Unversity 
Matnculation Examination he 
joined the Bombay Mint im 
the year 1890 4s an Assistant 
After 2 year he jomed the China 
Mills, Limited, a5 an Assstant 
Accountant on a small pay of Rs. 50 
per month. Here he uilized every 
opportumty in gettmg a thorough 
knowledge and experience of Mill 
work. In the year 1894 he jomed 
the firm of Messrs. D, R. Umngar & 
Co., who are mull-store suppliers, as 
ther head salesman, He severed his 
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connection with this firm im the year 
1896 and staited his own Company 
under the name and style of Messrs. 
H M Mehta & Co, Ld. Mi. Mehta 
evercsed all ius encigy sm bringing 
sneces to the Company, and the 
wonderfully satisfactory result 1° 
manly due to him. He visited 
Europe three times to give a fimsh- 
ing touch to his experience in the 
All and Cotton line, and to dev- 
elop the business of the Company, 
He 15 Chairman of the Mill Stores 
Trading Company, Limited; BP. 
Nanelwalla Co, Ld; and_ the 
Vuctona Cotton Mills Tn addition 
to this he 1s a duect tepiesentative 
of eleven fms in England as 
follows —laige mull engines, bv 


Mr TL Me Moura, 


George Sevon; Lancashire and. 
Cornish Boslers, by John Marshall 
& Co; mill geanng, complete, by 
PR Jackson & (0, Ld; looms 
and weaving machinery, by Hacking 

Co, Ld; calenders and finishing 
compiete plants, by Bentey & 
jackson, Ld; electne complete 
installations, by P. R Jackson & 
Co, Ld; leather beltings (Kasil 
Patent), by Kay and Willanson, 
La ; bobbins (Lockfast and Clima 
Patent), by Wilson & Co. Ld., 
Barnsley ; Spinning sings to fit any 
ring frames, by Eadie Bros & Co, 
cart cothing of every desegtion, 
by J. Lister & Sons; roller cloths, 
flannels, etc., etc., by S Porntt & 
Sons, Ld, 
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Mr. MANGALDASS GIRDHAR- 
DASS PAREKH was born at 





Ahmedabal in the year thor and 
was educated in ene ol the local 
schools of that city. fis father, 
very fimited means, was @ 
mintant. He took great 
pans 1 giving. his sana sound edu 
ration and brag. lum op as a 
thorough accountant. Alter fin'sh- 
sg fs school career, Mr, Parekh 
janed one ot the local mills in 
Abmedatad under Ge management 
nf Mt, Munsukhbhoy Bhagoobhai. 
ay a store-keeper on a small salary. 
Tt did not take Inm long to maste 
the Store Department, By his keen 
loreagitt, he ubserved that, ax. the 
Mill dustry was then in its 





























dhe Me Ge PaReso 





ancy im Almedabad, a good 
nuarygat was obtainable on the sfores 
sold to the ta'lls, and therefore he 
lel his appointment, and made a 
startin trading in Mill Stores on bis 
axmuaecount. He soon male money 
enough to venture in the trade uf 

Y mdinarily 
good success owing to his sound 
indgment, lorethaught, and business 
awemaen, With 
the plan of building a mil 
the help ot his Irionel 
fictonce m his business capacity was 
daily improving. he was enabled 
to get capitalists te take up the 
shares, and he eventually formed the 
Arvodava Spinning and WeavingCo., 
La. with a capital of Rs. 500,000, 
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He prospered in this attempt, 
which resulted in the extension 
of the mill. In 3897 he became a 
partner with Mr. H. M. Mehta, of 
Bombay, and helped him in starting 
the Mills Stores Trading Company 
of India, Limited. That was a 
lucky hit, and since then both the 
partners have fared exceedingly well 
tn their various attempts. In the 
year rg0r he accepted the agency of 
‘the Rajnagar Spinning & Weaving 
Co, Ld., which was then in a very 
deplorable financial position. The 
original value of 1,000 rupeesfor each 
share had fallen as low as Rs. 50 
only. Mr. Mangaldass with his usual 
tact and ability pulled this concern 
out of the mire,and the value of each 
share has risen from the low sum of 
Rs, 50 to Rs. 1,400. In zyog he 
bought the Victoria Mills in Bembay 
with Mr, Mehta. whie' also proved a 
very successtul bargain. 
Mr. Mangaldass ss « self-made man, 
and by dart of his industry and 
foresygit has amassed a large fortune 
within the last 15 years, and his 
yearly income at present is not far 
short of £40,000, He is a wonder- 
tut orgamizer, and the Ahmedabad 
trade Tecognizes him as such, and 
it spared, he will soon prove to 
he a ‘Tat 1 Ahmedabad. He 
as tle: Seeretary oi the Mill Owners’ 
Association ul Ahmedabad. Me. 
Mangaklas is well known for his 
charities. His purse was kept freely 
open during the iast famine, when he 
distributed haked bread, grain, ete... 
very treely to the deserving, and paid 
large sums towards preserving cattle 
in the districts, He also spends 
thousands ot rupees in private chari- 
ties and in the cause of education. 























Messrs. MEISTER LUCIUS & 
BRUNING, Ld. have their offices 
at 32, Hornby Road, Bombay. The 
firm has been established in Bombay 
sance the year 1903 and deals princi- 
pally in the aniline and alizarinedyes, 
| indigo, and pharmaceutical 
products manetactured by Messrs. 
Farbwerke, vorm. Meister Lucius & 
Bruning of Hoechst-on-Main, one of 
the leading firms of the chemical in~ 
dustey of Germany. Formerly their 
‘business was carried on in India by 
agents. and {rom the year 1899 t01903, 
Mr. J. CR. Nabert acted as such. 
However, it was thought expedient 
to torm a Joint Stock Company in 
Bombsy tor the further development 

















of business in India, and accordingly 
in the year 1903 the present Limited 
Company was formed under the able 
Managing Directorship of Mr. Nabert. 
The dyes handled by this Company 
are used ‘n dyeing cotton, wool, half- 
wool, silk, jute, leather, paper, straw, 
feathers, ete, and they can also be 
used in the preparation of inks, 
soaps, colouring essences, and several 
other such purposes. 


Mr. JOHANN CARL REIN- 
FRIED NABERT, the Managing 
Director of the Company, was born 
in Germany in the vent 1860, and 
pasted through a first class Grammar 
Schoo!, and a Commercial Academy. 
Atthe age of 17 he left his native 











Mr. J CR, Nameet. 


country and res'ded and travelled for 
25 years in many diff-rent countries 
in various parts of the world, during 

he gained very valuable 
information and commercial know!- 
edge, He was acting asa manager for 
several firmsin the Dutch East Indies, 
Holland, and Germany, and his ex- 
per-ence in various kinds of import 
and export trade is wide and valu- 
able. In 1899 he entered the service 
ol Messrs, Farbwerke, vorm. Meister 
Lucius & Bruning of Hoechst-ou- 
Main, Germany, who in the same year 
delegated him as their Agent to Bom- 
bay where he is now catrying on the 
large business of his firm, Messrs. 
Meister Lucius & Bruning, 
successfully. 











Babu NL MONEY MITTER, 
cE, was horn at Batda, neat 
Diamond Harbou 1 Bengal’ 1 the 
year 1828 He was the son of 
Very respectable parents, belonging 
to a reputable Kayastha fam 
Litigation had wasted the family 
‘possessions, and Babu Mil Money 
had to rely on his own eveit ons fot 
ius advancement Hus fust studies 
were carted on at the «lage schnot 
where he showed 4 1emaikible 
aptitude for mathematics which laid 
the foundation of his futme 
distinguished career as an enganeet 
Tn 1840, he yored the L MS 
Institution at Bhowampur. fot th, 
purpose of continuing his studies 
and later he entered the FreeC hurch 


‘The late Bunt Nit Mowry Sbrren 


Tnstitution, where he cared off the 
hghest prizes and scholarstups 
He attracted the attention of the 
Proiessors of the Institution and 
was a fayounte with all meluding 
the wul-known Di Duff, by whow 
influence with Sir Hemy Lawience, 
Babu Nil Mores Mitter was enabled 
to enter the [homason (nd 
Engineeuirg College at Rurks, an 
3851 He was the first student hom 
Bengal to be admitted into that 
Institut.on hitherto intended fos the 
exclusixe benefit of students of 
Europeandescent Here, he obtained 
the highest prizes and stood first sn 
the exammnation of 1852 In the 
followmg yea he passed the Lom 
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mittee evammation with cect and 
was anardeda special prize of pia 
teswonal books An appmntment 
as Sub-Asostant Cyd Tegana at 
Caleatta followed, and wathin a fos 
years he lot to the rank ot 
Execute Figineer In r85q, he 
revgned thesery ¢¢ and commenced 
t piofesstanal careet on hs own 
account, having wes the dal 
opment of the loaned. Inanch of 
the engmecsing profession ava Inc 
of work for hiscourtsymen Indeed, 
am ths as m many otha mattas 
he Wasa ploncer among the natives. 
et India He became ane ol the 
foremost ponents of Incan ane h + 
tecture on moda hn and lus 
Jabours resulted in be rntital cdthes 
such as the palace af Mahataya 
Bahadut Sat tadri Muha 
Tagore, the resduncts ol Babu 
Kah Ksen Tagon Rar Nundo Lal 
Bow and Ret Pasupat: Nath Bose, 
and Babu Kot: Clunder Mitte, the 
cence Assocation, the Metropol 
tan Institution ard many othe 
Wuildings Su Altted Croft, as Vice 

Chancellor of the Calcutta Cniva~ 
sith, bestowed a graceful cologm 
upon han at) the Convocatun 
Meet ng of 895 After alluding to 
hs bulhant cacao at Rurki and im 
the puble sere ce, he saul — "He 
Wasaman ot y.gorous and indepen 
dent spirt and alter a lew years 
he quittcd the say cc et Govan 
ment to set up im business for 
himself In a short tame be rose toa 
high position among the arclutccts 
ot the metropolis To the residents 
of Calcutta it may he sad—St 
won wmmenttan queers casrcumsprce 
The mansions of many of the 
wealthy imhab.tants of ( aleuttaand 
other impor tant busddings af a public 
characte1, beat witness to the origin- 
ality and success of his rdeas 

The puble lifeof Babu Nil Mom 
Mitter was many sided He was a 
Municipal Commssiona of 
Caleutta Vice-Chaman of the 
Cosapar and Catpm Mumetpabty, 
and Chauman of the South Dum- 
Dum Muniepabts, an Hororary 
Magistiate of the 24-Parganasand 
Dum-Dum a Fellow of the Caleutta 
Unisersity, and a member of the 
Indian Association for the Cultiva~ 
tion of Science In memory of bis 
mother he estabhshed and maintain- 
ed a school in his native village of 
Barda He also estabhshed a school 
at Shambazai which he named utter 

















WT 


hs great thend, Pandit Tawar 
Chunde Vidvasagis He was ores 
most in desclop n, the resomees a 
Madhupm. an the Santhal Parganas, 
wa health rot He was highly 
popular and ls stalngquahties nf 
Wad and heart, and his antegitty’ 
chat ty and map} ness. won the 
respect of all sections of the come 
munity He had the distinction of 
bong the proce Indian eng nec on 
modein Lins Hs death eccued 
on the 24th Magust thyq. 


Mr | \ MOOKFRIEE 4m of 
Me LC Mookaries was bom a 
1869 at a Vilage eas Baraset am the 
2q-Parganay and I was educated 
a his nate village Schou! up 











Me JN Moonrayre 


to the age of 1 years He was 
then taken to Calcutta and placed 
m the Sanskrit College At the 
carly age of eighteen he was sent 
to various placts in Bengal and 
Nosth Western Provinces with a 
well-known contracting firm, 
under whose guidance he care- 
fully studbed for several veats the 
system of water works obtaining 
there, and obtained a thorough 
insight mto the complicated though 
useful art of the filtration, pre 
servation and supply of dninking- 
water for towns 

Tn 1894 he established the well- 
known Engineering and Contracting 
firm of Messrs Sanval, Mookerjec 
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& Co, al Benares, and at present 
he a partner of Messrs. T. C. 
Mookerjee &Co., Water Works and 
Burkhug Contractors to the Calcutta 
Munncipality, and Proprietor of the 
estenwive bricklirlds at Kotrung 
on the Hooghly He 35 also a 
Director of the United Bengal and 
Assam Pharmaceutical and Chemi- 
cal Co, 

Mr. JN. Maokerjve comes of a 
noble family, and 1s a gentleman of 
quiet, amiable and arcomphshed 
mannets. He is well known for 
his chartable gifts. to. the paar 
and needy. 








. KR » NATH MOOK- 
fa.. Builders and Cone 
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Jute Factory at Bamagore. The 
firm undertake all descriptions of 
building work. Since the establish- 
ment of the firm a separate 
department has been inaugurated 
tur execution of orders for supplies 
ol all descriptions. The sole 
proprietor of the firm is Babu 
Kasto Nath Morkerjee. 


Babu KRISTO NATH MOOK 
, Sole proprietor of the firm 
Kr sto Nath Mookerjee & Co. 
was born at Bhadracaly in 1847 
and educated at Utterparah and 
Barrackpore Government Schools 
On leaving selioo! he jomned 

vice, and spent 
appointments and im the 















Rage are Jie ML, RAL 





tractors, 7, Swallow Lane, Caleut 
Established rgoz. This firm have 
camed a tugh reputation for the 
general esvelience af their work, 
particularly inthe etection ot mill 
buklings and other Targe work. 
With the By of their exis 
tence the fim of K.X, 3 
Co. have bint tour large mi 
The South Alsance Jute Molly at 
atdal : the 



































Naihatty Jute 
sand the E 

Jute Factory (new mil 2 
They have also completed — the 
construction of the extension of the 
North Alliance jute Mills at 
Jagatdal, and the Suuth Barnagore 





Erected hy Babu K. N, Mookeajen. 





service of the Enst Indian Railway 
Company, His inclination did not, 
however, tend in the direction of 
clerical service, and he joined the 
building trade m Calcutta m 1881, 
when he was employed by Messrs. 
K. 1. Mookerjee & Co. as overseer 
of works, In this capacity he per 
sonally’ supetintended the construc- 
tion of mine filter heds at the 
Pulta Water Works He was also 
employed as overseer im the con 
struction of the Jubilee Bridge at 
Hooghly, which “was entrusted to 
Messrs. K. L. Mookerjee & Co. In 
the service of the same firm he also 
supervised the construction of many 


bridges and overbridges on the 








Eastern Bengal State Railway. 
After the death of Babu K.L, Mooker- 
jee and the consequent separation of 
the firm af S.C. Mookerjee & Co,, 


Rabu Katsio NaTH MookBR}RH, 


Babu K. N. Mookerjee carried out 
much work under the latter firm; 
but in 102 he severed his connec: 
hon, and started business on_ his 
own account, Babu Kristo Nath 
Mookerjee was personally known to 
the famous engineer, Sit Bradford 
Leshe. who gave him the following 
testimonial, dated 1887 --‘‘Babu 
Krista Nath Mookerjer hasbeen 
known to me since the year 188r, 
having had charge of many petty 
repairs and additions I have had 
made to the Beehive at Tittaghur, 
and I have great pleasure in certi- 
ving that he is a very civil, intellis 
gent, and inctustcious man, and well 
acquainted with all descriptions of 
building operations.” 





Rai Sahib B, C. CHATTERJI, 
the present manager of the firm 
K. N. Mookerjee & Co., 





of Messrs, Ke 
was born at Barrackpore in 1856, 
and is an under-graduate of the 
Calcutta University. He joined the 
Military Accounts Department in 
1878, in which Department he 
obtained promotion to the gazetted 
ranks, In 1894 his good services 
were recognized by Government 
with the title of Rai Sahib, and when 
he left Government service he had 


attained the postion of Deputy 
Examuner 
of Mews KN Wooherjee & Co 





Rar Sib BOG Cutan 


1m 1904, shortly atter his tetinement 
from Government sersice 


\_ STEWART BULLEN MOLL. 
TRIE, Agent Bank oi Bengal 
Delhi, was horn at Bombay mn 
1872 He is the son of the 
late GW Moultric Agent at 
Bombay for the Bank of Bongal 
who yomed 
the Bank in 
1852) and 
retired on 
pension in 
1881 Mir 
S$ B Noul 
tre Was 
educated 
at Rugby 
‘school, Eng- 
land He 
entered busi« 
ness life sn 
the Man 
chester and 
Salford 
Bank Lim 
ited, at 
Rochdale 
Lancashire 
m the year 
1891 In 
1893, he en- 
tered the 
service of 
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the National Bank of India Ld 


He jomed the firm im London, and m 1806 proceeded 


to Calcutta to join the Bank of 
Bengal He has heen connected 
wath thy institution cur since 
and bas acted av its Agant at vations 
Branches He became Acting 
Agent at Daihen March 1907 


Mr ROL MORGAN of the tam 
ot Meaty Tandik and) Vergan 
Tote Brokars fist anned m indie 
ma the Yeu TOSe to Jorn tus present 





Me RD Worcs, 





Wesrs 19 Nur & Cos Jur Futon 
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fum, and on the retirement of Mr. 
D Moigan im x890, became the 
senior partna = The fim 1s one 
of thy oldest jut. btohers’ estab- 
Iishments m Calcutta and in add 
tion to a lage buwness im haled 
Tate for export st has agencies all 
oval the yote-giowms, distucts for 
the supph ot raw matenal to the 
local Jute mills and alas 


Miwis \AHAPILT & CO) Jute 
Machants and Baliis, Postgollah 
Dacca Ths busmess was estab 

ished the scar 7896. by Mesnis. 
Thad S Nihapict and: Abraham 
Pucisy ind wis cai on by them 
im cqual qornt shares for the hist 
vei, when Mi Nahapiet purchased 
Is partners nehts and became 
the sole opuctor For several 
Veats tht business wats catized on as. 
4 cutcha bal atm, but owing to 
the cnogy and business capacity 
of the propt car, and his pewonal 
hind and Calcutta agent Mi 

Thaddeus Mestope Thaddeus, one of 
the leading jute brokets of Calcutta, 
stincie wed tosuch an extent that Mr 

Nalap cf was able to arrange for the 
purchase of a complete st of pucea 
prosing pint and machinery im 
190%, and since that time the firm 
hive been packing pucca baled jute 
tinder the well known mark 

Uns desclopment has buen attended. 
With gleat success, in conjunction 
wath the original cuteha baling bust 
nuss The 
impetus 
thus afford~ 
ed to an al 
ready suce 
cessful bust 

moss hae 
caused it to 
asoume Jurge 
dimensions, 
so large,that 
the premises 
have been 
extended, 
new blocks 
of godowns 
built, and a 
complete ex- 
tra pressing 
plant has 
been added 
to the euist= 
img machine 
ery Mr 
Nahapret 
also owns a 
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juke busuass, with cutehy bahsg 
ptt, am Naramganj, whieh 15 
Caned on an coujunct on & th bas 
Duca basics hist prerases 
tr known as the Goodnatl premees 
cd weit orqguly acqu sed, bs 
purehest, fran MLA Fucus on 390% 
Hy the management of fas ventures 
Wi Nahaptct hasbeen ably ass sted 
iy hismanyge Me HOM Shirconc 
who sill works ude hear an th 
Same capacity 


MW THADDLUS SEIH 
NAHAPIET Sole Proprictor of 
Nalynet & Ca was born at fatlpha 
[spahan Persie un 1866 und come to 
Todt asa bow an the carly caghts 
He was cducited at the Cueutta 


WoL S Nuneae 


Bors School and the Daveton 
Colkge On hang schoal he 
obta ned an appo nfmant pa shullac 
mantttactunimecopcan Ths bus 

wossdhd not suthin, and attr three 
Meats he jomed the jute trad 
oth iss stint to the well-koaw i 
Pour yyute the late ah Abra 
han Toeas, who ow th Mt Marat 
Dov dy wis ore ob the tist man p 
the mite field Hesse Mt Pues 
aL scrtl states on Bast 
Bur gah fos (inee on fou yaar, whup 
fe Was adnutted a a work ig 
patra wth luca, who at the 
same time gave lum hey daughter m 
marmage In the following tear the 
fim ef Nahap et & Co was started 
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jontly by Wosrs Nahapat and 
Luca, and worked alongside 
Mr Lucas own promses | Ths 
hus ness was subsequeoth, acquired 
bby Mr Nabapet [n 1g9y through 
the nfluence of Mu 1 Mo Thaddeus, 
Mr Nehapet was asked to work 
the pucte bang bus ness at 
Nua ngany, cared on unda the 
styl of Mowts M Sarkus & Sons 
Under Mr Nabapiet’s encegetie 
manegement, ths concern rapidly 
assumed a degice of prosperity that 
could not hut have been very please 
ing to sts propnetor, H> even- 
tually handed it over to. Musty 
Tnlay Mut & (Co who now work 
the busmess Sree that t me Mr 
Nahap et has devoted hamsclf to 
working las own busros whch 
oat leghly successtal and pros, 
pein cand ton 





Moots NARANDAS R4[ARAM 
& (0,2, DemTan Fat Bembay 
established naka Dealers in 
Cotton Sues bon and Wheat 
Agunts tor Cctton Malls G ning 
aud Piss ng Factores Partous 
Mossis Wyblucandas  Atmaram 
Maganlat Thakoordas — Raundas 
Narandas, and Purshotamdas 
Thikuday Of two loumer pat 
nus Mr Natandas Putshotamdas 
tefned from the fri m 1895 and 
Me Raavim Govirdsam dad mn 
t8gg Me Vygbhmandas Atmarane 
the scmer partner ol the fim, also 
setied om the 18th October 1got, 
Mi Paushotumda  Ehakindas 








sikly manages the firm's cotton 
bus ness, While the other partners 
devote the 1 attention to the seed 
and press bus ness 


The firm was 


Mr. Sumi cesnay Tura 


cstablishtd tor the putpove of 
carry ng om business in the above. 
mentoncd commodit es, un wh oh 
ayers lage and proflable trade 
hay beet dome for neatly hall a 
century Inadd ton, the fm have 
taken up agence es lor the tollow 


wg Jout Stock Compan es — Th 
Suanat Villy Td) Bombay 
(epnnng only) — the Mofussl 





Sarasiau Muy 


Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ld. 
{Broach) ; the Surat City Press Co., 
La. (Surat) ; Ginning and Pressing 
Co, Ld; the Broach Cty Press 
Co,, La. (Broach and Agra), (gunning 
and pressing); the Mahuva City 
Press Co., Ld. (Mahnva), (ginning 
and pressing), the Amrelt P 

yj the Junagadh Press 
Factory; and the Sarasvat: Mills, 
Id, Bombay. The mills were 
originally owned by the National 
Spmnning and Weaving Co. of 
Bombay, which went nto liquida- 
tion in 1893, Messrs, Narandas 
Rajaram & Co. purchased the mills 
trom the liquidators in that year 
and tormed a Limited Company tor 
the purpose of working them. The 
mills had passed through many 
hands hefore coming into the posses- 
sion of the present Company, and 
were originally built when the 
Bombay mill industry was in its 
infancy. At the time of their ace 
quisition by the Company, there 
were only 14,200 spindles 1m run- 
ning, but in 1896 the Company added 
5,000 spindles and preparation 
costing Rs. 3,00.000, with a view 
to reducing the cost of production. 
For the first few years, owing to 
bad times consequent on famine 
and plague, the Sarasyati Malls, in 
common with the mill industry of 
Bombay, had a very severe ordeal 
to pass through. ‘The energy of 
the Managing Agents kept the 
concern going through the period 
of depression, With the improved 
times ot the'last few years, however, 
the Company's affaifs have taken 
prosperousturn. The cap.tal debt 1s 
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now nearly discharged. and the mill 
and machinery have heen got into 
thoroughlyefficent condition. There 
are about Suo hands in the employ- 
ment of the Company. The Motus 
Cotton Manutacturing Ca., Jd., ol 
Broach. another concern in the 
Agency of Messrs, Narandas Raarant 
© Co. owns ove ot the first mulls 

lt sn Indu, by Mr. London. After 
ng through many vicnsitudes 
ging hands frequently, it 
was acquired by Messrs. Narardas 
Rajaram & Co., who converted it 
into a limited fiability company 
in 1893, with x capital of Rs, 
6,00,.000. Since that porod it has 
steadily advanced im propery 
and nearly all the old machinery 
has been replaced hy new and up+ 
to-date machines. For the lst ten 
years the concern has. regularly 
paid fair profit on cantal. The 
whole ot 18 output finds a market 
in the country. There are about 
600 men in the employ of this 
Company. 


Messrs, W. H. NEBEL & Co,, 
Custom House Road Bombay, Mer 
chants, estabhshed m the year 1875. 
Head Office, Leipag (Germany), 
Branches, Lyons (France}, Bombay, 
Delhi. Cawnpore, Amritsar. Agen 
cies throughout India,China, Austra- 
ha and Attica, Sole Propewtor, Mr. 
W. F. Nebel. The firm prnerpally 
imports piece goods and all kinds of 
general merchandise, and now com 
mands an extensive business. Mr. 
John Glaeser, Manager of the firm in 
Bombay. came to India sn the year 
1896 (o take charge uf the Bomthay 



























Mores. Cotton Manvractcains Co,, Lo. 
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Office as Manager, and he still con- 
tinues in the same position. 


Mr. Jy Guaenen. 


Mr ARTHUR HILLS 
GLEADOWE-NEWCOMEN, C.F, 
AcDeCs, BRGS, BSA. (Lieut 
LU, P, Light Horse), Cawnpore, 
was born on the gth November 1855, 
in Ireland, and educated at Ripon 
and Durham Schoo! Mr, Newcomen 
came out {0 India in 1873, and 
jmed Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Co., as an assistant, He left the 
firm and engaged in the opiun, 
indigo and tea industries, but m 
18R2 he left these pursuits to accept 
a position under Government in the 
Public Works Department, From 
this service he reted in 1882, 
to join the firm of Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen & Co., Cawnpore, im which he 
rose to a partnership, which he 
still retains. At the time of Jus 
retirement from the Public, Works 
Department he was Assistant 
Director-General of Railways at 
Simla, Mr. Newcomen did’ good 
work as President of the late Com: 
mercial Mission to Persia and was 
rewarded for his services with the 
Companionship of the Order of 
the Indian Empire, and the thanks 
of H. B. M.'s Government, con- 
veyed through the Governor- 
General in Council. He is a 
volunteer of high standing, being 
Lieutenant-Colo ¢) Commanding the 
United Provinces Light Horse, and 
is an Aide-de-Camp to the Viceroy, 
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He hus been a volunteer sine 1872 
Mr Newcomen las bern a great 


traveller, In got he vested Pretina, 
South Altica; in 3895 and 1898 
hewas m Egypt; and im North 
Burma m 193-4) also. at differ 
Cit penods he has made journers 








Lt Col, AIL Git some Ni wcomeN 


‘of much interest a South Cana 
Japan, Siam, the Malay States, 
aud Coylm. He has devoted 
much of he Jusure te spat, cricket, 
polo, hockey, football, bye 
Small game shooting, Innuting, ng 
Sticking andl general sport His 
Inds are E, E United Service and 
Sports, London, 





NEWAL KISHORE PRESS, 
Steam Punting and Lathogeaph v 


Pres, Havvatgany  Tucknow 
Propuetor, Mums Pag Naan 
Bhatgaya 


These large juuiting works war 
founded im 18s by the late 
Munshi Newal Kishore, C1E, 
who lived to develop and Gury 
on the basness th e895 The 
works, goiloway ete accups a 
very considerable ange at Haz 
satgany, and ne expense has been 
Spated in cqurpping. them wth 
the latest: punting and steam 
machinery They do a very ev. 
tensive business, giving employ - 
ment to about 500 men The 
works are specially equypped for 
punting in all the vemnaculats 
of India, and experts are retained 
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who can handle anv of the local 
languages, Arab, Persian, Urdu, 
Sanskrit, Hind, Mahratti,’ Urya, 
Panjabi, ete, besides English, 
Jn Consequence, work flows im 
fiom all parts of India, ay well 
as fram foreign countnes, such 


a Persia A’ dally vernacular 
papa, "The Oudh Akbar"? 1 
ako ‘published from the press 


The press do thir own type 
casting, having anodern machin- 
cy fo) the purpose of casting 
type an vanous Ianguages They 
ako do clectto-typing and stereo- 
typing, and all processes neces: 
sary for ther work — Lathograph- 
Ing 14 at speciality. They also 
prt all decraptions of educat.onal 
Works at prices which place them 
within teach of the very poorest 
Ther are branches of the pres at 
Jahon, Allahabad and Cawapore 
The Lucknow Tron Works, estab- 
Tshed im the year 1899 also belong 
to the same propricton, Munshi Prag 
Natam Bhargava These works 
ave lage and well found, giving 
employment to about 300 bands 
General non work 15 evccllently 
turned out, and a speciahty 1s 
sade ot stecl trunks and cash 
boves There ssa fountity attached 
where non-casting wor kts executed 
The Lucknow fron Works are large 
contiartors to Government At the 
death, in 1395, of ~Mansh Newal 
Kishote C1B, the founder of the 
Steam Punting Works these were 





inherited and cared on by hus son, 
Munstu Prag Narain Bhargava, 


above alluded to as the founder 
and propnetor 


of the Lucknow 


Ae late Munshi Net) AL KISHORE 


lion Works Munsht Prag Narain 
was born at Allababad in 1872, 
and educated at the Jubilee High 
School, Fucknow, whence he pros 
ceeded to the Canning College to 
complete hus studies On leaving 
College he served hs apprenticeship 
tohs father On the expiry of hig 
apprent ceshyp he yomed his father 





Newat Kisnone Pats, Lucknows 


in the printing business he had es- 
tablished, and in his other ventures. 
‘The Munshi isa large landed proprie- 
tor, having inherited the ancestral 
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Bank. Jubbulpore. a trustee of the 
Agra College, and member of the 
Mimicipal Board. He is also pro- 





Prietor of the Newal Kishore To. 


Lecesow [rox Works, 


property. His zemindaries in 
the districts of Aligarh are 
very extensive, and he ha a 
palatial residence at Aligarh. 
He owns considerable persona! 
property in land in the districts 
of Gonda, Barabanki, Unao, 
and Hamitpore, where, being 
an ardent and progressive 
agriculturist, he carries out 
extensive experiments in the 
cultivation of field and garden 
produce. Recently he has 
started an experimental garden 
in Lucknow. In business, 
Munshi Prag Natain's connec 
tions are very extensive. Be- 
sides being the proprictor of 
the Newal Kishore Steam Print- 
ing Works and the Lucknow 
Tron Works, he also carries on & 
banking business to facilitate 
his large operations, extending 
through the United | Provinces, 
He is also a Director of the 
Upper India Paper Mill Co., 
Ld, a concern of which his 
father, Munshi Newal Kishore, 
GLE. was the founder. He is 
a member of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, an 
honorary magistrate, a direc- 
tor of the Bhargava Commercial 


Factory at Lucknow. {n his various 
works le gives employment to up- 
wards of 1,500 men. Munshi Pray 
Narain ts the compiler of the Sahifai- 
Zartin (golden book), which {he pub- 
lished in 1903. This is a splendid 
Indian biographical work, contains 
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ing 2,000 biographies and $00 illus- 
trations, and is issued in a style 
highly creditable to the publishers. 


PERSHAD 
of the late Babu 
vounger brother of 
shore, CLE, Was 
md educated at 


Mr GOVIND 
BHARGAVA, 






Munshi, Newal 
born in 4877, 
Lucknow and Ay 

school, Govind Persha 





After leaving 


H engineering profession, and having 





Munshi Baa NaRAIN BHARGAVAY 





Lucuow IRox Woaxs, 
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perfeeted hunsell was appointed 
Inaiager ol the Lucknow Iron 
Works in r8qq, which post he has 
capably filled ever sine. The 
Works, which give enuployment to 
abou yr nen, form an entirely 
Indian industry, mo Europeans 
peang employed. They make a 
spectahty of bolts, rive and nuts, 
as well ay steel tratks, cash boxe 

ote. They do a large contract 
Dusiness with railways. Mr. Gi 
vurd Persad 1s a member of the 
Soviety ol Engineers, England. 




















The NORTH-WEST SOAP C 
Lil One of the most interest.ng 
features of modern Inia is the pr 
gress muule in arts and nuumnlare 
tunes, OL these latter, one of the 
most strikang i soap, and when 
soap. is moiuned, the name ot 
tle North-West Soap Manufacturing 
Company cs first to 
anind. Te ove 
come by the pioneer an inelustry” 
of this dese on aire Hot easy) to 

lise, nC wy those who iv 
actually teed these difficul- 
ties, It is beside the mark to say 
that the experience and workshop 
practice of the Westen world are 
ready to hand ; for to start a tactory 
in India is a vastly different matter 
tostarting owe mn Europe. In the 
furst places skilled workmen have 
Iferally to be ereated out of a saw 
inaterial, xo ignorant, so prejudiced, 
so different Tom anything to be 
finnd anywhere else in the world, 
that tly task offen seems impossi- 
ble, Thon, again, there is the 
climate, India with a climate 
ranging trom sntense cold tu ex- 
tren , sontetimes exceedingly 
dry, and at others surcharges wrth 
Inimidlty, proseaits unexpectesl dil- 
ficulties to the manulacturet, 
aticafarly’ to im whee business 
it is to make soap. Beating these 
facts in mind, the phenomenal 
rise of {he North-West Suap Come 
pany mast be looked upon as io 
mean achieventent, and as reflect- 
ing great credit upon those who 
audventured their capital and 
cagowed (he enterprise watls their 
brains and skill, 

The concern was origin 
started as a private enterprise 
Meerut in 1879. The original 
promoter miscalculated the 
amount of capital required, and 
his funds soon becoming exhaus- 
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ted, a few friends, European and 
native, came to his aid, and raising 
thesum of Rs, 75,000 registered the 
business as a limited liability com- 
pany. Thus was initiated the at- 
tempt to make highly refined toilet 


‘The late Slr, A. E, SHORTER. 


soaps m India after modern Euro- 
pean methods. Soap, of a kind, 
had been made in India for cei 
turies; but anybody who has had 
‘the mistortune te come across Dacca 
or Amritsar soap will doubly appre- 





ciate a change that has evolved the 
fragrantly-scented, delicate, and 
refined toilet soaps now turned out 
by the ton from the factories of the 
North-West Soap Company. 

The Meerut Works are. situated 
conveniently near the main line of 
the North-Western Railway and 
have their own private siding, The 
design of the factory is a square, 
the block on the west being occupied 
by the offices, while that on the north 
forms residential quarters for the 
staff. The other two sides comprise 
the factory proper, and consist of 
stores, soap-boiling, candie-making, 
stamping, packing and despatching 
departments, 

From its inception the Company 
was. successful, and although the 
quality of the soap has been 
constantly improved by’ tireless 
experiment, the first output of the 
factory was of the highest class, At 
the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84, 
the Company gained the only Gold 
Medal awarded for soaps inanutactur- 
ed out of England. The late Mr. A.E, 
Shorter, then General Manager, wasin 
charge ot the exhibit, which consisted 
of soaps manufactured by himself. 

The high quality of the North- 
Western Soaps soun attracted a 
wide dumaid, and in consequence, 
the Meerut Works had to be 
repeatedly extended, and the capital 
of the Company was twice increased, 
Still, the facilities were not sufficient, 








NW, Soap Cowpayy’s Cancerra Factory (Exterior View), 


and in 1893, just ten years from 
the date of the Calcutta Exhibition, 
and fourteen years {from the found- 
ing of the Company, the Calcutta 
factory was started on a small scale 
on a plot of ground, secured by Mr 
Shorter, on a portion of the estate 
of the late King of Oudh at Garden 
Reach, The uniform success attend- 
ing the operations of the Company 
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an the sides of the boihng vats, into 
amuxing machine, where n the say 
scooled down, In the case al soaps 
for toilet purposes, the colour and 
perfume are here added. From 
these mixers the soap is tun inte 
huge hoxes, made of plates of ron 
clamped together, m whch it is 
allowed to rema-n for three to jour 
days, or untl quite cold, when the 











N-W, Soar Coupiars Sow Factory. 


were again manitested in the Caleutta 
fuctory, which has heen thrice en- 
larged, necessitating two increases of 
capital, which naw amounts to cleven 
lakhs ot rupees. 

The Calcutta factory was erected 
on hues similar to the Meerut pre- 
muses, the buildings standing on tout 
sides, forming a large quadrangle 
convenient for carrying on out-door 
work, and for storing casks. cases and 
other items not liable to injury from 
the weather, The offices are situa- 
ted on the north of the quadrangle, 
and may be seen in the centre of 
the first picture, the upper floor being 
used ag residential quarters. The 
soap-boiling house stands immediate- 
ly behind the offices. In a corner of 
this building is a lofty platform, from 
which the manufacturer is able to 
direct the operations of soap-boing. 
These operations are conducted in 
enormous vats, in which are placed 
the ingredients {or soap-making, 
On completion of the boiling, the 
mixture is run through large pipes 
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clamps and se pla 
and a brobdignaygian block of soap 
1 revealed. standing on the hottoin 
plate which rests on iron wheels, 
enabling the finshed block to be run 
to any part of the factory tor cut 
ting up. It theseapis ot household 
description, it 1s cat ato bars by an 
uw and allowed to 
diy sn open piles, when it 1s ready 
tw pack in cases lor delivery. Toilet 
soap passes through a more elaborate 
stvle of cutting, and 1s dried in a 
room heated te a rather higher 
temperature han the hottest chams 
het of a Turkish bath, The pieces 
are then stamped into tablets of 
vanous shapes. usually vath) the 
Conyers ame. on one side and 
ol the swap on the other, 
© the bodkng-lhouse iy the 

tting and stamping room, where 
the tablets are eut and stamped ay 
above descrsbed. Adjacent tn (he 
stamping room is the packing room, 
where the tablets ate put up an sant 
ably labelled cases of various shapes 
and sizes. The Tuilet Soup milling 
room, a very important department, 
is devoted to the manutacture of the 
highest classy al toilet soaps. These 
are made {rom edible oils and fats, 
caretully clarified, and boiled with 
the requisite chemicals, resulting wt 
a whute curd suap which is ext into 
shavings by machinery, all the 


are removed 







































NeW, Soar Company's Cane Factory. 
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Surplus morsture being evaporated 
inthe dry.ng room, till the soap is of 
Uw nature of dried chips. Th 
gromd im a mill, between granite 
rollers until a stiff, homogeneous 
paste is produced, which again is 
forced hy a machine of enormous 
power through _ interchangeable 
inouthepieces, according to the shape 
ol tablet required. Wemerges in a 
vout.punns bar, which is cut eff into 
smtable lengths, to be pressed into 
artstc shapes in powerful screws 
pears, The resulting tablets are 
wrapped in artistic wrappers ot 
yarsous designs, and. packell in suite 
ple boxes, lined with lace paper and 
ty labelled, 
‘andie-making forms another 
brash of the Company's hires, 
the materials being 
largely produced or 
the premises, 
cerive, which 
largely usecdin toilet 
preparation, is made 
at the factory, be- 
ing a by-product at 
fats and oils, The 
Company has a 
complete installae 
tion tor clarify.ng 
and concentrating 
the “wifeet water” 
which contains, the 
glycenne, The 
Company have ine 
stalled a enol 
chamber, where 
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tallow is pressed to 
remove the vil (the 
hart 


portion or 
being the andy: 
which is 
quired for candle 
making), so that 
the operation need 
not be discontinued durirg the 
Hot weather on account of excessive 
temperature, The candle-moulding, 
a very interesting branch of the 
Company's business, which is carried 
on id a separate room, forms the 
subject af one of the accompanying 
allustrations. 

Tin, card, and wood box. 
18 & branch of the Company's busi- 
ness which is carried on as a separate 
department under the name of the 
XW. Box Manufacturing Company, 
it is conducted in a separate build- 
ing, and not only supplies the tins 
and boxes required by the Soap and 
Candle Company, but las also an 












snaking 
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extensive clientéle throughout Ind:a. 
He s for every conceivable 
purpose are turned out. Tins for 
tea, coffee, jam, preserved-fruit, 
tobacco, cigarettes, arrowroct, tooth 
powder, blacking, leather-polishes, 
etc. Card board boxes for millinery, 
tailoring, haherdashery, _ boots, 
cigarettes, cheroots, etc. Wooden 
boxes, ard every description ot 
packing cases, for forwarding goods 
by rail or post. The factory has 
4 complete plant of up-to-date 
machinery lor the rapid manufac. 
ture af boxes, including a set of 
wonderful nailing-machines, by 
means of which the sides ard 
bottoms of wooden boxes are railed 
together very speedily, as many as 
six nails being driven home at one 








1 Soar Comrant's Thy Wornstors, 





time, when required. Every branch 
‘of the Company's business is under 
skilled European supervision, and in 
charge of men who have gained 
expert knowledge of their business 
in the best manufacturing concerns 
in England and Europe. The other 
employ the Company are 
entirely natives of India, The capital 

Jy subscribed by 
Indian shareholders, and by far the 
larger part of the materia] used in 
the manufacture of soap and candles 
1s of local production. The Com- 
pany thetefore may justly claim to 
be a real Swadeshi enterprise of the 
best kind. 









The NORTH-WEST TAN- 
NERY Company, Limited, Cawn- 
pore. Established in the year 
1893. Head Office, Cawnpore, 
with agencies throughont India. 
London Agents, Allen Brothers & 
Company, 14, Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate Street. The Company 
and its Factory was fst started in 
the year 1891 by Mr. E, Foy, 
with the co-operation of Mr. Bond; 
and in the year 1893 the concern 
was turned into a limited liability 
company with a nominal capital 
of rupees ten lakhs, subscribed 
capital 5% lakhs. The Company 
employs over 1,230 hands, and ifs 
foctories ond premises occupy 35 
arres of land on the banks of the 
Ganges, The Company is the 
Jargest retail maker 
of leather goods in 
the East,and manu 
factures throughout 
with the latest and 
best English and 
American machi 
nery, while every 
department is con- 
trolled by European 
experts, Besides 
being tanners and 
curtiers, the Com- 
pany ‘manufactures 
ags, trunks, ahs 
manteaux, Glad» 
tone bags, suit 
cases, couner and 
brief bags, belting, 
harness, saddles, 
hoots, shoes, trae 
velling requisites 
of every descrip. 
tion, and military 
equipments. The 
leather used is 
tanned and cur. 
ried in the Company's own factory, 
on exact English principles and by 
the latest scientific methods, and is 
absolutely free from the objection- 
able smell, common to practically 
all country productions. Each 
article produced is subjected to a 
severe and searching examination 
before leaving the Factory. The 
Company has seriously recognized 
the importance of attaining 
strength and durability in the pre- 
paration of all its goods, and ex- 
ercises the greatest cate in the 
selection of all material employ. 
ed, buying hides and skins in all 
parts of India, from Peshawar to 





Cape Comorin. In short, trom the 
Re. 1-12-0 shoe to the State hamess 
worth Rs. 15,000, each and every 
article manulactured by the Com- 
pany, compares very favourably 
with a similar article made anywhere 
else, quality for quality. and better 
value for the prices charged. For 
the convenience of its constituents, 
the Company has opened a special 
branch tor repatts of all kinds 
carried on in an efficient manner, 

The Company has amongst its 
other customers His Majesty The 
Amir of Aighanistan, and almost 
every Native State in India. and 
has also an extensive connection 
amongst Regiments, Railways, and 
Municipalities ; besides, a very 
large business amongst all classes 
in India, including the leading 
State Officials and other Officers, 
oth Civil and Military. The out- 
turn of the Factory has steadily 
imereased year alter year, and the 
Company 1s at present working in a 
very thriving condition. 


The ORIENTAL SOAP FAC- 
TORY, Calcutta. This concer 
was established in the year 1906 
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and is furnished throughout with 
the most up-to-date French machin- 
ery for the manufacture of toilet soap 
and soaps of all description. The 
process carried on at the Factory 
under capable experts embodies 
the latest and best methods of manu- 
facture as carried ont in the famous 
soap mianufactories of France. In 
a very short space of time the saaps 
made at the Oriental Factory found 
such favour with the public that 
the management had to import and 
install additional machinery tor mak: 
ing toilet soaps and extra’ plant tor 
bar soaps. The total outturn of the 
Factory by these means has been 
raised tn 2,000 Ibs. per day uf toi 
and 1,000 Ibs. per day of bar ant 
other commercial soaps, The 
tory buildings are all new and have 
been specially erected. They are 
situated at Goa Bagan, Calcutta 
The products of the Factory have 
met with striking success, and its 
aflairs are in a very flourishing 
condition, No pains are spared 
ta ensure the future success of the 
Factory, and to maintain the 
standard of excellence of its manu 
factures, aud to this end the manage- 

















EXTERIOR OF THE ORIENTAL SoaP Factory, 
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ment have deputed a young man of 
considerable talent to visit Paris 
wheze he is acquiring knowledge of 
the latest and most improved modes 
ot soap-making as carried on in one 
of the largest soap factories of Paris, 
The Oriental Soap Factory in order to 
eftect the printing ef its own labels, 
ctc., in the best style has established 
a printing press named the" Paragon 
Provs” where high class printing is 
carried out, The Factory has been 
rded many medals ‘and certi- 

in various parts of India 

s . The Proprietress. is, 
(1 Hemnalini Chowdhurani, 
and a gentleman trom Paris acts as 
chemist. and consulting expert, 
wuperintenclent, B.C, Ghosh; manar 
ger D.C, Ray; assistant manager, 
PN. Chakravarty ; boiling super- 
visor, P, K. Chakravarty; machine 
master, S.C. Muzumdary (es 
patcher,, Biswas, There are ahout 
50 workmen and others employed 
AL the works, Representatives 
for Branch Qufces:--For Burma 
and the Far Fast, H. Gupta; for 
Madras and Ceylon, [. Gupta} for 
Bombay, Messrs. K. B, Sen & Co.; 
lor the United Provinces and the 
































i) 

Punjab, P. Chakravarti; for 
Dacca, Messrs, M. L. Dey. The 
Managing Director is Mr, PN. Roy 


Chowdhary, The capital invested 
amounts to Rs. 1,00,000. 


Messrs. M. OSTERMAYER & 
Company, Merchants and Agents, 
3, Elplinstone Circle, Bombay, 
were ¢stublished im the year 18gz 
by Mr. M. Ostermayer. They have 
a branch in Madras, 169, Devaraja 
Modelly Strvet. Mr, M. Ostermayer 
retired in the year 1898, whi 
Messrs, (i. Ostertnayer and H. He- 
Iurlen took over the firm, ft 
deals principally an dyes, represent- 
ing the well-knuwn firm of Badis- 
che-Aniin and Suda-Fabrik, Lud 
vigshafen on Khine, Germany, the 














Mr. 





Ostnenasen, 





maventors and manulacturers of ali- 
zarine and anbue dyes and other 
chemicals,supplying the same allover 
the world. ‘They have aly mann- 
jactured the ‘Artificial Indigo” tor 
the last seven or eight years. The firm 
also represents Brunner, Mond & 
Company, Limited, Northwich, Eng: 
and. 1 suppities £5 mills and ather 
dye-houwes all the dyestufl and 
the chemicals required a the pros 
cess of dyving. bleaching, printing, 
etc. The firm designs: dve-hauses 
cither separately’ or” in connection 
with mills or other kindred indus: 
try, and supplies the complete 
mstallation and other machinery 
requited by the mills. The firm 1s 
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a member of the Homhay Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Mr. G. OSTERMAYER, partner 
in the above firm, was horn in 
Germany im 1871. He was also 
educated there, and after passing 
the military traming was engaged 
with Messrs. G. L. Gaiser, Mer- 
chants, Hamburg, in the year 1891-2. 
He was then connected with 
Messrs. S. Albrecht & Company, of 
Manchester, for a year, was in the 
south of Germany for three years, 
and then joined the Badische-Anilin 
and Soda-Fabnk for three months, 
and afterwards came to India 
vm the year 1843 to joo Messrs. ML 
Ostermayer & Company. Mr, H. 
Hebericin jomned the firm in the 
year 18y2, He was born in Ger- 
many, and was educated partly 
in Germany and partly m Switzer- 
land. He gamed his commercial 
knowledge and experience in differ- 
ent Banks im Switzerland, Ger- 
many and England. He was also 
connected with different commercial 




















houses in Europe. He came to 
Inca in ha xt 1892 as an assist- 
ant in the firm, and was made a 


partner in the year r&gi. 


Messrs. PATTON & Co., Incor- 
porated Accauntants and Auditors, 
2, Mangoe Jane, Calcutta. 

‘Mr. Lauder Primrose Patton 
came te Calcutta in January 1892 
as Accountant to Messrs. Lyall, 
Marshall & Co. On ast November 
1897, he hegan practice at Ne. 2, 
Mangoe Lane, as a public account. 
ant under the stvle of Patton & Co, 
Mr. Patton 1s an associate of the 
Society of Accountants and Auditors 
(Incorporated 1885), London, 


Messrs. BUTTO KRISTO PAUS. 
& Co, 7 & 12, Bonfield’s Lane, Cal- 
cutta. This well-known firm was 
founded by Babu Butto Kristo Paul, 
and is at present owned by him 
and his son, Babu Bhut Nath Paul, 
They are wholesale and retail chem. 
asts and druggists avd importers of 
patent and. proprietary medicines 
and surgical instruments. Their 
head office ts in Bonfield’s Lane, 
Calcutta, and they have branches 
allover the town. From the small- 
est beginning, a business which is the 
Jargest in the Hne in the whole of 
India has been built wp. There is 
hardly another Bengali firm which 


















has attained the same eminence or 
enjoys the same reputation and popu- 
larity as the firm of Butto Kristo 
Paul & Co. Babu Bhut Nath Paul 
was compelled to discontinue his 
studies at an carly age to join his 
father’s business, which even then 
had grown so much as to be impossi- 
ble of efficient management by Babu 
Butto Kristo Pau! alone. This 
event marks an epoch in the his 
tory of the firm, for from the 
moment Babu Bhut Nath Paul took 
his seat behind the counter, success 
came in with a rush and the business 
began to merease by leaps and 
bounds, and it is well known that the 
present unique position of the firma 
1s due to his undoubted genius, 
smgle-minded devotion, and rex 


Rabu Retro Ketsto Pacts 


markable business acumen. The 
magnitude of the business and the 
great reputation it deservedly en- 
Joys for its honest and straight-for- 
ward dealings have secured for it the 
distinguished and {to a Bengali) 
rare honour of Viceregal patronage. 
Messrs. Butto Kristo Paul & Co. 
have over 300 assistants in their 
employ, and are the manufacturers 
of many indigenous drugs and 
chemicals, which have found an ex- 
tensive circulation throughout India. 
The boundless trust and confidence 
which the big European and Ameri- 
can business-houses repose in Messrs. 
Butto Kristo Paul & Co., furnish 
incontestible proof of the honesty 


and integrity which characterize 
their transactions with them. In 
fact, it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that they bave, by their straight- 
forward dealings, aided u, the removal 
of obstacles which stocd in the way 
of freer imtercourse in business 
between Bengalis and Europeans. 
In private life both father and son 
are examples to their countrymen. 
They are orthodox Hindus, and 
though theyareacknowledged leaders 
of their community ; they still retain 
the simple and quiet ways of their 
early life, and everything they do is 
chatacterized by’ an entire absence at 
ostentation. Though they give full 
scope to their generous impulses, the 
world at large knows very little of the 
extent of their extensive charities. 
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Messrs. PEAKE, ALLEN & Co., 
Manufacturing and Dispensing 
Chemists and Aerated Water Manu- 
tacturers, Lucknow. Established in 
the year 1851. Besides heing whole- 
sale chemists and manufacturers ot 
aerated waters en a large scale, the 
firm do a considerable general bust. 
ness as importers, photographic 
supphers, ete. They are alo auc- 
tioneet> ma Lirge way ol busines, 
and also deal litgely im turuiture. 
During the past five gears the 
frm have largely extended their 
business, and ther building at 
Lucknow, with its extensive Jront- 
age, is one of the finest in. the 

ry. They employ several Euro 
peans and about ‘filty native em- 
plovees. Their wholesale catalogue 

















Mesars. B, K. Paut wp Co’s New Buitpoic, 
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circulates all over India, and leads 
to a very Verge business Mr. 
John Albert Banyard, the present 
head ot the business. has been asso- 
ciated with the firm for the past 
20 years and has conducted it 
himslf for the last five years. He 
13 qualified chemist and acquired 
his expenence in England. 


Messrs, PAXTON & Co., Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers and Im: 
porters, Allahabad. This finn was 
ongmally established in Calcutta in 
the varly sixtes by the late Adam 
Paxton, but was cemoved to Allaha- 
Dad in the year 186y. Mr, Adam 
Paxton carned on the busmess tll 
{us death m tqoo, when he was 
succeeded in the proprietorship 

‘by his two sons, Messrs. George 
and Evelyn Paxton, and his 
daughter. Miss Kate Paxton, who 
inherited the business, Messrs. 
George and Evelyn Paxton are 
the active managers of the firm's 
affairs, They manulacture high 
class hand-sewn boots and shoes, 
walking. riding, shooting, and all 
descnptons of men’s foot-gear, 
adm this department they 
employ some 30 skilled workmen 
who have all been trained in the 
busmess of manufacture by 
Messrs. Paxton & Co. Their manu- 
facture of hand-made boots and 
shoes is a special line, and they do 
a very extensive business, not only 
in India. but with Hong-Kong, 
Singapore, Penang, Burma, and 
with England, ‘They are also 
large importers of hamess, sad- 
dlety and sporting goods. ' Both 
the managing partners are thor 
oughly practical men in their 
line of business, having received 
their training with their father, 
Mr. George Paxton, Managing 
Partner in Messrs, Paxton & Co., 
Allahabad. was born at Simla in 
the year 1863 and educated at 
schools in Simla and Calcutta. 
On leaving school he joined his 
father in the business of Paxton 
& Co., in which he has remained. 
ever since, He has devoted a 
great deal of time and attention to 
Freemasonry, having been initiat- 
ed in 1885 in Lodge " Inde] 
dence with Philanthropy,” E, C. 
391, and has been Treasurer since 
3900, succeeding his father in 
that office, He was previously 
Secretary from 1886 to 1900. He 
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just T throngh the vanon Chairs Overvecr, Distnet (rand Lodge of 
ind wis mistilled Mister ol the Bengal. He was exalted to the 
degree of Royal Arch Mason m the 
yew 1887, and Fas served all 
three Chais=tst, and and grd, and 
SPD Gost Assstant Sojumer 
mi DG, Chapter of hergal He 
has taken 
28th degree and 
has bron through 
the various 
Chairs Mr 
Evalyn Paxton 
the second part- 
ner of Piston & 
Co, was bor 
and educated at 
Calcutta and 
yorned. lus fathes 
in business after 
Teavmg school 








PIONEER 
CONDIMENT 
Company, Cal 
cutta, Head 
Othe ‘and Fac- 
tory, 37, Bema- 
fodge on Ath December tgoo toa Lane Cal- 
He became a Math Myon im the cutta, Show 
yrat 3640 He as Grand DT tooms,17 5, Dhu- 





Mr Goer Pasion 


sumtollah — Street 
Cakutta , manufac~ 
turets of the cek 
brated “Manuva” 
Brand Ind.an con- 
diments jams 
jellies chutneys 
preserves. marma 
Jades sy1upsysauces 
pickles cheeses, 
curs powders pep 
pets, vinegar ett 
To this business the 
Company have ri- 
cently added the 
preparation of bar 

y, atrowroot and 
similar food stuffs 
speuially prepared 
for the ue of in- 
fants and invahds, 
and they make a 
Prowser Coxpunrt Cowrani's Fairs. speciality ot Indian 











fresh fruit preserves. ‘he preser- 
vat.on of the delicacy of flavour of 
tropical fruits has long presented 
dficulties, and the subtle flavours 
ut the spectal fruits of India are lost 
im the act of preserving ualess 
specal knowledge and skill 1s 


Mrontin Conbimesr Coes Seu Tune CarceTTy 
Exmertios 


brought to bea The Company 
have siimounted these difficulties 
and put up, an hermet cally sealed 
tms preserves of Indian fruts 
which are specially attractive as 
teta ning the charactenst.c flavour 
of the ftesh article The P.oneer 
Company have attaned a well 
deserved reputation for the prepara 
ton of the numerous descriptions of 
curry powders which are peculiar to 
the country The same may be said 
ol thea Indian sauces of wh ch 
they manufacture many spec.al 
varettes Ther vinegar has been 
declared, after analysis, to be the 
best produced in India The 
syrups made by the firm have 
obtained high repute and are used 
by many of the local dispensauses, 
which fact sufficently attests ther 
punty and excellence Tn the pre- 
paration of barley, arrowroot, etc, 


the Company have been very suc- 
cessful The raw mater.al 15 grown 
on lands belonging to the Company. 
and the preparation ws carried out 
in the most cleanly and suentihe 
manner by automat.c machmery 
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The POONA SUGAR WORKS 
AND RUM DISTILLERY This 
concein was established in the yeat 
1852 by thelate Mi Adurjee Dorabjee 
Ghaswalla Shortly after the starting 
‘ot the Works, Government, though 








‘Tur Powys 9tc ve Works wo Ri Dist ret 


The produce 1s untouched by 
hand These preparations have 
come largely into use for domestic 
and hospital purposes The 
operations at the Pioneer Lond. 
ment Companys Factory are 
caredout on up-to date hygienic 
lines under the duct supet vision 
of Dr Huridhan Dutta, an ex- 
pertenced specialist m sanitary 
matters An expert is also 
tatertaned by the Company, 
whose business 1s the selection of 
the best fruit im the most whole- 
some condition The Compans 
have gained many gold medals 
and highest awards at the various 
Exhibitions wherein their goods 
have been displayed At the 
Calcutta. Industual and Agn 
cultural Exhibition, 1906-7, their 
stall of exhilnts attracted much 
tavourable attention The busi- 
ness of the Company 1s growing 
rapidly, and the populanty of 
thetr preparations s not confined 
to India Large quantities of 
thew manufactures are exported 
to Europe, China, Japan, Aus- 
traha and America. 





at 


its Abkari Department, placed res 
inctions on the manufactute of 
spints im the distuct, with the 
result that the operations of the 
Factmy were paralysed, and it was 
found impossble to work under the 
new conditions lud down, This 
state of afans continued for a 
long time 10 the great Joss of the 
Piopiietor until the auiival at 
Poonsot the son of the founder 
ot the concern, Mt hakhosra 
Adaije” Ghavwalla, Barister- 
at-law, whose biography aps 
peas dsewhre Ml Gltaye 
Wall, juntos, undertook the 
task of obtammy bitter cone 
ditions fom the Govanment 
and xt about th work wath 
all the legal knowkdge at lus 
conumand With the hey of 
su Jamey Monteath RUST, 
he way unablud alt: caretul 
rugotiations dining which he 
handled the subject with great 
shill, to obtain the remuval of 
some uf the most gd restries 
tions ‘The partial tevocation 
of theye stringent ules enabled 
Mr, K. A  Ghaswalla to te 
tstabhsh the Factory in arcum- 
stances which atforded a better 
opportunity for transforming it 
mito a prosperous concern Ace 
cordgly under his duect super 





‘Tae Gacxwar Stoar Worns 4xp Distt ems 


vision, uperations were again com- 
menced and hopeful signs for the 
future of the industry soon showed 
themselves. Since that time the 
Factory has continued to do good 
buss ‘The Works are situated 
at Mundhwa, some sx miles out of 
Poona, and are fitted with machin- 
cay of a modern pattern, They are 
on a large scale and equal to a daily 
output of four fons of sugar, and 
four hundred gallons of rum. 
The sugar manufactured 8 af 
the best quality in all the various 
grades produced, The molasses, 
Temaining after. the extraction 
of the Sugar, 18 subjected to a 
process af ‘careful clarification. 
by which all refuse is eliminated 
and is then utilized m the de 
tiflery. The rum distilled there- 
from is of a very fine quality 
amd compares fayourably with 
the best produce of the West 
Tadies, The Factory affords cm- 
ployment to about” two hundred 
operatives, who awe employed im 
the various departments. The 
sugar produced at the Works 1s 
mostly contractel for by — the 
“Supply and Transyxnt’ Depart- 
ment, for the use ot British troops 
in India. [1 cannot. however. be 
said that the Abkari Department 
‘of the Bombay Presideney has done 
anything oul of its way to help 
the local industry, but st 18 hoped 
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that with the recent change in the 
Abkari policy. and the industrial 
tevval now in progress in this 
country, the Government will be 
able to afford additiona} facilities, 
particularly as the granting of them 
‘will uivolve no Ings to theirrevenue, 
but, on the contrary, will aid a useful 
industry. The success of these 
Works ‘will be a great inducement 
to private capitalists to develop 
the ressurces of India and maintam 
‘local industries’ in commodhties for 
which the country has hitherto been. 
and still is. largely dependent upon 
foreign sources. The Proprietor 
‘af the Poona Sugar Works and 
Distillery has recently added to 
lis enterprise by purchase of the 
“Gandey Sugar Factory’ from His 
Highness the Gackwar of Baroda, 
with certain concessions. This 
acquisition has added much to the 
Importance of Ins operations as the 
capanty of the latter named factory: 
is much in excess of that of the 
Poona Works. The Gaekwar Sugar 
Factory. which is situated in Guzerat. 
wsequipped with plant capable of 
dealing with an output of ten tons 
of sugar daily. When taken over, it 
was lying idle for want of efficient 
management and expert supervision. 
The Gackwar Sugar Factory has 
been transformed into a * Limited 
Joint Stock Company; entitled the 
“ Gaekwar Sugar Works and Dis- 





tillery Co., Ld,’ with the late Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart.; Hon, 
Sirdar Nowiojee Pudumjee ; Messrs. 
Vijbhucandas Atmaram, 1.7. ; F.S. 
Chenoy and K.A. Ghaswalla as Direc- 
tors. A Board so ably represented 
guarantees the stability of the con- 
cern. The affairs of the Company 
have now been put in proper order 
and its Works. are soon to be in full 
operation, giving employment to a 
large umber of workmen, and 
going far to solve the problem of 
dealing with the unemployed in the 
district. 


The PUNJAB BANKING 
Company, Limited, Lahore, 
which is well and favourably 
known by means of its branches, 
established almost throughout 
Indie, first commenced business 
at Lahore, Punjab, atthe end 
of 3889, with a subscribed capital 
of Rs, 2,50,000. Founded by that 
enterprising spirit, Sir (then Mr.) 
David Parkes Masson, the best 
known business man in the Pun- 
jab, who is the Managing Director 
of the Bank, its success may 
well have been pronounced as 
a foregone conclusion. The energy 
which Mr. Masson threw into the 
work is borne out by the history of 
the Bank, which is a record of 
steady progress as evidenced by its 
Ralance Sheet and Report of the 





Tae Fesjas Bankise Coos Orricn 


Directors, to 32st December rouh, 
showing as it does :— 


Capitan. 
Paid up ahares, 2,000 @ Rs. 100 each, 
Rs. 200,000. 
Partially paid up shares, 500, Re. 25,000. 
Total Rs. 225,000. 

Ravexor Foxp, 
Fixed deposits 


Rs. 5,253,698 
Floating Deposits sabsee ee 


Re. 2318, 364-46 





Total Rs. 1,08,32,060-14-3 
As a practical proot of the sound- 
ness of the Bank’s business may 
be adduced the net profit of 
Rs, 42,850-2-9, being over 18 pei 
cent. or at the rate of over 30 
rer cent, per annum on the paid 
up capital If to the above be 
added the balance of Rs. 38,125-5-3 
cartied from the previous year, it 
will show a profit of R& 79,975 at 
the credit of Profit end ~ Loss 
Account, thus fur 
the business trans the 
Bank through its branches and 
Head Office. 

Founded in the capital of the 
Punjab, the Bank has used all its 
opportunities to the hest advantage 
im advancing its interests and 
expanding the business in that Prov- 
ince, and in those parts of India 
clasely connected with the Punjab. 

Besides its Head Office in Lahore, 
it has seven branches in the Punjab, 
via, Lahore Cantonment, Dalhousie, 
Ferozepore, Jullundur, Mooltan. 
Sialkot, and Simla. Beyond the 
Punjab, in the North-West Fron 
Province, it has three branches 
Peshawar, Nowshera, and Abbott 
bad; one in Karachi, the natural 
port of the Punjab ; one in Quetta ; 
and one in Srinagar, Kashmir, 
which has also a Sub-office in 
Gulmarg during the season. 

Due mainly to the exertions of 
the Managing Director, the Bank, 
on joth June 18go, only eight months 
after its start, had as its work- 
ing capital nearly nine lakhs, which 
has kept increasing year by year 
until it now stands at the respect- 
able figure of one crarc and fourteen 
lakhs, a good criterion by which to 
gauge the Bank's standing. 

experience of the Directors 
has firmly impressed upon them the 
importance of maintaining an ade- 
quate Reserve; and, the shareholders 
being satisfied with a moderate 
dividend, a Reserve Fund, which 
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now amounts to four Lakhs. tas 
been formet. and this has been en- 
tirely made up from surphas profits, 

The Present Directors at the 
Bank are :~ 

The Hon'ble Sir David Parkes 
Mascon, Kt. cue; Lala jan 
Nath; Lala Narsingh Dus, 
Mair’ Masson. Esq; and W. 
McDonald Masson, Fey, 

The Auditors are Messrs. Meus 
gens. King. and Simson. Chartered 
Accountants, 


















Sir DAVID MASSON (Liew, 
Colonel, 1s¢ Punjab Volunteer Rifts), 
Managing Director al the Pus jab 
Barking Company, Lamited, sa 
Scotsman, and was bor ur Koss 
shece m 1847. Altera shart tral 











Lieut. Col, Sir Davin Masson, Kita 





sohcitor’s office in Edinbargh, he 
adopted banking as his prolession, 
receiving his training in the Comumer- 
cial Bank of Scotland’s Head Office 
in that city. With ten years’ experis 
ence of banking be cause to India in 
January 1872, as Manager of the 
Lahore Branch of the defunct Punjab 
Bank, Limited. On that institution 
going into Lguidation three years 
later, Six David (the Mr.) joined 
Sir {then Mr.) James Walker, the 
Tate Sir (then Mr.) William Rattigan 
and the late Colonel Arthur 
Cory in starting the “Civil and 
Military Gazette” as a daily 
paper in Lahore, he and Colonel Cory 






a3 


being jomt managing proprietors 
for many’ years, the same partier- 
ship in tle meantime having also 
purchased the“ Pioneer "’ of 
Allahabad, Early in 1887 Sir David 
joined the staf of the Alliance 
Bank of Simin, La. as Agent 
at Rawal Pind and = Murree—a 
temporary strengthening of the 
safi of that Bank to enable Sir 
James Walker, then “manager, to 
take two years’ leave to Europe, 
The taste for the old profession 

ec and in 1889 he founded the 
Punjab Banking Company, Limite 

Asa youth. Sir David was connect- 
ed with various Edinburgh charities, 
as secretary or treasurer, and. he 
joined the ‘volunteer loree there in 
his seventeenth year. Thus was 
lad the loundation of his public 
and vuluntecr services in India, 
both of whic he took up without 
loss of time on his arrival in this 
country. 
which” he tousded in the early 
seventies, in co-operation with the 
then Chaplain of Lahore, the 
Rev, Baldwin, still flourish—the 
Cathedral Free School and Orphan. 
age being a specially successful 
and uselul institution, At a later 
period he was one of the origina 
tors ot the Pasteur Institute at 
Kasauli, and the first Treasurer of 
the Fund, He has rendered valu- 
able services to Government as 
Secretary and Chairman, respec 
tively, of two Punjab Famine 
Committees, and also ‘as Chairman, 
Secretary, or member of various 
other important committees. 
On three occasions le has been 
nominated to the — Legislative 
Council of the Punjab, resigning 
in 1907 on temporarily leaving 
the Province. 

But it is perhaps in volunteering 
matters that Sir David has been 
most belure the public. He has been 
a volunteer for over 40 years, filling 
various tanks from" private to 
Commandant in the 1st. Punjaly 
Volunteers, holding the latter 
rank for 15 years and being still 
an active volunteer, though nomin- 
ally on the Supernumerary List, 
His honours in this connection 
have been numerous; the V. D., 
A.D. C. first to the Commander- 
in-Chiel and later to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General, and the 
C.LE, In 105 these were crowned 
by a Knighthood. 
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Mr W. B. SHEWAN, Tanner, 
Curner, ‘and Leather Merchant, 
Casenpore, This husimess was 
estabhshed m the year 1902 by the 
proprietor, Mr. W. B. Shewan, who 
snakes a speciality of the finer classes 





Mn W, B. Semwan, 


ol leather, such as tan leather in 
all shades, box calf, and chromed 
kid skins, black, and in colours, 
which have created a great demand, 
Mr. Shewan alr produces hariess. 
bndle and gaiter leather of all 
descriptions, The factory: 1s equip 
ped with the Jatest- developments 
i machinery, and the processes are 
themost mudern and efficient known, 
Mr. Showan makes a specality of 
faney tanning, dressing all. kind 
of skins for the public including 
Tigard, snake and crocodile skins, 
and even thinoceros hide. He has 
always a large number of miscel- 
lanedus skins in process of prepara- 
tion, and bas received numerous 
testimonials hor his customers. 
He alse carries on the business 
ol a practical tavidermist. Mr. 
Shwan’s experience af his bust- 
ness 1s of very long standing. He 
fhas bern 45 yearsin the leather trade, 
yearn’ apprentices 
ship in Scotland, and has made a 
special study at leather muanutacture, 
anwhich he isan anthonty. Ot is 
long career m the trade 20 years 
have bren spent in dia, He was 
one of the founders of the North- 
West Tannery Co., la. of Cawn- 
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pore, and the Company's factory was 
built on plans prepared by hun, 
He was Secretary of this Company 
for cight vears. The leather pre- 
duced by Mr. Shewan has for many 
years onmmanded the highest prices 
im India, and is well known to the 
natives in the vernacular as ‘Soon 
Saheb-ka-Chamra."' Mr. W. B, 
Shewan was born at Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire, in the year 1858, and 
eclucated at his native town. He 
gained his knowledge of the leather 
trade in Scotland where he served 
his apprenticeship, and was em- 
ployed for several years as tanner 
and currier te Messrs, Cooper, Allen 
& Co, He left them to join the 
North-West Tannery Company, 
Ld., of which he was one of the 
founclers, and subsequently joined 
G. Wense & Co, whose 
factory als» was built on plans 
prepared by him, and with whom 
he stayed! two and a half years, 
leaving them to start his own 
business, 





Mr. REGINALD HAROLD 
SHOOBRIDGE, Merchant, Agent, 
and General Adviser to the Bhav- 
nagar State, Kathiawar, was born in 
the year 1878 in Liverpool, and was 
educated at the Liverpool College. 











Mr. RH, Suoomeoce, 


Alter finishing Ins education he 
served bis apprenticeship with Sin- 
clas & Co., Shipowners of Liverpool. 
He remamed with the firm for 


about six years. In the year 1900 
he went to China and joined 
Patterson & Co., and remained with 
them for three years, He was sta- 
toned at Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and 
different other towns in China, and 





Mr, P, D, SRROFF, 


at Singapore. He also represent: 
ed the Armin Japan and Western 
Austraha. He came to India in 
the year 1903 when he first visited 
the southem part, and subsequently 
visited Kathiawar as an Agent to 
Turner, Morrison & Co. He after- 
wards became Agent to Killick, 
Nixon & Co., and now represents in 
Kathiawar several commercial firms 
af both Calcutta and Bombay. In 
addition to. this he is especially 
engaged by the Bhavnagar State 
for receiving and entertaining the 
State European guests on behalf of 
the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. He 
takes a great interest in spor! 
in general, and hockey, cricket, 
riding, yrgsticking and shooting in 
particular. He played cricket with 
the Southem India Team against 
the Authentics in 1903. 


Mr. PHEROZESHAW DHAN]I- 
BHAI SHROFF, founder and 
head partner of Shrofi Bros., 
Bombay. was bom at Khetwady, 
Bombay, in 1852, and was educated 
at the Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay. Mr. Shrofi had the mis- 
fortune to lose both his parents 
when he was only eleven years of age. 


On leaving school he obtained em- 
ployment with the Government 
Central Press, Bombay, and remain- 
ed in that service for” nine 
at the expiry of which yx 
started in. bus 














ess on h 


8 awn 
account at Amraoti, where he 
‘opened the “Berar Cash Bazar.’* 
After rummng this business for a 
while, Mr. Shrofi took a trip to 
Enrope and visited the commercial 
centres of England and the Cantin- 





ent, London, P: 
the lookout for novelt'es, 
tum to India he established a joint 
business under the style of Shroff 
Bros. From small beginnings he 
soon raised his firm to a respectable 
position, and they now do a very 
large business in ‘crockery, plated- 
ware, jewellery. cutlery, fancy goods, 
American novelties, German goods, 
ete. They hold very large stocks 
of works of art of all descriptions. 
The firm have business connections 
in Ceylon, Burma, Australia and 
several other countries. Theit empo- 
hum is largely patronised by tourists 
and others. as a place where goods 
as described above may be pur- 
chased at reasonable rates. The 
success of the firm is in a large 
measure due to the energy and com- 
mercial acumen of Mr, P. D, Shroff, 








Messts, PITAMBUR SIRCAR & 
Co., Cabinet makers, upholsterers, 
house-furnishers, manufacturers of 
structural woudwork, timber _mer- 
chants, otc,, 46 & 47, Bow Bazar 





Messrs. Prrammcr Sincam & Co.'s Desk. 
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Street, Calcutta. Established in 
31854 by the late Babu Pitambur 
Sirear. During his lifetime the 
firm flourished exceedingly and did 
a large business with Government 
officers and Railway Companies, 
as well as with a considerable 
private clientile. Babu Pitambur 
Sirear had a positive genius tor 
‘business 2n this lit son and 
grandson carried on the business 
after his death, but the latter took 
in partners, not finding himselt 
capable of managing the business 
alone. This led to dissensions, and 
ultimately the business was. dise 
posed off by Sheriffs’ sale in 3904, 
The purchaser was Babu Ashutosh 
De who resold it to hus maternal 
uncle, Babu Annoda  Coomar 
Nundy, by whom it is at preseat 
carried an as sole proprietor, 
Under his management the business 
of the firm has greatly increased. 
Up to r904 the firm only carried 
on the furniture business at their 
premises, 40, Bow Razar Street ; hut 
abu A. C. Nundy added the pre- 
mises, 47, Bow Bazar Street, for 
show-room purposes, and alsoa large 
timber yard for the purpose of 
executing orders for structural waod- 
work of all descriptions, besides 
supplying teak planks, scantlings, 
logs, beams, railway sleepers, ete. 
This yard is situated on the Coolia 
Tangra Road, and is about 10 bighas 
in extent. The firm now publish 
an excellently printed illnstrated 
catalogue which is circulated 
through Bengal, 
Assam, and other 
Provinces. The 
extent of the busi 
ness with Govern: 
ment, Railways, 
District Boards 
and Municipalities, 
is very _ consider: 
able, besides which 
the firm is largely 
patronized by 
Indian princes and 
nobles. A portion 
of the office furni- 
ture for the offices 
of the new Govern- 
ment of Eastern 














Honour the Lieute- 
nant-Governorfrom 
this firm. On the 
occasion of H.R.H. 


ant 


the Prince of Wales’s visit, Messrs. 
Pitambur Sirear & Co, were en= 
trusted with a large part of the 
decurations of Calcutta, and carried 
out their contract 10 the satisfac 
tion of the authorities, 


Babu ANNODA COOMAR 
NUNDY, sale proprietor of Pitam- 
bur Sircar & Co,, has a widespread 
reputation ax a husiness man 
throughout not anly Bengal, but 








Rabu A.C. Nuxpy, 


Assam, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab. He was born in 
1866 and was educated at the 
Sanscrit College and the Hare 
School, Calcutta. where he ace 
quired’ a thorough knowledge of 
English as well as a liberal educa~ 
tion in other departments of knows 
ledge. He received! his business 
training with his father and at- 
tended to affairs with such dili- 
gence that at an carly age he was 
entrusted with the’ management 
of the two well-known firms of 
A.C, Nundy & Co, and Nundy 
& Friends which he has now con- 
ducted with success for about twen- 
ty years. He acquired the busi- 
ness of Messrs, Pitambur Sirear & 
Co., by purchase, in July, 1904. 


Mr. THOMAS SMITH (Captain, 
Cawnpore Volunteer Rifles, Agent, 
Allahabad Bank, Ld, Cawnpore, 
Vice-President of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, was born at 











Be 


furlough for ten months. When 
hw returned hte supetintended the 
crevtion of the Railway Terminus, 
lich is the largest building con- 
structed in Asia in modern times. 
Hits public » wert recognized 
at this period, and hewas appointed 
a Fellow of the Bombay University, 
Tu 18K4 Mr, Stevens was allowed 
to resign his services wi 
Government. P to 
ment, Government had na 
hin as a member at the Municipal 
Corporation, hu. 18Ky Lord. Reay 
mace him a member af the scheme 
or the furtherextension of Bombay: 
Tn 1RKS the Bombay Corporation 
entrosted to him the designing oi 
the Municipal Buildin 
services rendered in canmection with 
public burldings in Bomba 
Companionship of the Orel 
Endian Empire was conferee 
him in 18g, 
new Administrative Offices of the 
BB, and C1, Railway at Chureh 
Gate, Bombay, the recanst 
of the Oriental Life Assurance 
Offices from the premises formerly 
occupied by the Cathedral High 
School, the ‘Alived Sailors’ Home, and 
the Post Ofice Mews on the Apollo 
Bunder. His last substantial work 
was the dex poring af the Chartered 
Bank Offives. Among: baild ngs in 
other parts of India which 
designed and) constructed by 
hime aay be mentioned Govern- 
ment House, Naini Tal ; the Court 
Houses, Mebs: the Baroda 
Territory jt! ji 



























































Agra, aud Be 
at Igutpuri, He 
various works in connect 
. Water-supply, 
sand reads. As 
neer af the Presi 








ns Was 
an Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, England, in Decent- 
ber 2881, Fellow ot the Inst.tute of 
Heitish Architects m Apeil 883, In 
1Xb2-63 he secured two prize medals 
nee aul Art Depart: 
Fngland, tor evil engineering 
Tn 3869 he obtained 



















fer architectural n 
design, In 1872 he received 
class Silver Medal for the of 
anchitectural designs in the Bombay 
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Exhibition, and in the Exhibition 
of the ye he was awar 

oat “dase” Godel or 
similar designs. Among his many 
other activities he found time to 
become the inventor of some patent 
fastenings for securing railway 
rails to chairs, and of a connection 
for railway rails. Mr. Stevens has 
cmtributed tewards the embellish- 
ment of the city of Bombay much 
that is best in its architectural 
Teauty, inspiring that insensible 
education of the public cye to 
graceful form, fine proportion, 
and glowing perspective, qualities 
that have an adoming and 
humanising influence, Mr. Stevens 





had great love for ‘‘Gothic,"’ and it 





‘The late Me. F, W, Srevens, 





is in “Gothic” that all his greatest 
work survives. Notwithstanding 
this preference, he could, when 
called upon, handle Renaissance 
with remarkable success. He carried 
cut with conspicuous success the 
blending of Venetian Gothic with 
Saracenic by which he created 
astyle of architecture so excellently 
adapted to the climate and environ 
ment of Bombay, His success was 
the product of his own brain, of the 
deltuess of his own right hand, and 
the doughty toughness of his 
resolve to tuen out everything to 
the best of his capacit 


CHARLES FREDERICK 
ENS, 315.4., 1.?., Senior Mem- 














ber of Stevens & Co., Ltd., was 
bor in Bombay in 1872 and 
was educated in Bath, in England, 
and Bristol University. He return- 
ed to India in 1892 and was 
articled to his father, the late Mr. 
F. W. Stevens, and after serving 
three years, he was made Chiel 
Assistant. In 1896 he was elected 
a Member of the Society of Archi- 
tects of London and was made 
a J. P. in 1895, In 1901, in open 
competition, he won the first prize 
for the best elevation of the itis 
tary Secretariat, Calcutta. He 
also chtained the first prize in the 
City of Bombay for the design of 
the City Improvement Trust Office, 
carried out under his immediate 
supervision, The Edward Memo- 
rial Hall’’ at Indore, Central India, 
opened by H.R. H. the Prince of 
Wales in 1906, was designed and 
constructed by Mr. Stevens. The 
large residences for H. H. the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda, and the 
Technical Institute of Baroda, are 
also constructed by him. He is 
Consulting Engineer to the Baroda 
State. At present the works under 
construction are the Law Courts, 
and the Summer Palace for H. H. 
Maharaja Holkar, a Serai and other 
Ivuildings for the Indore Durbar, and 
several other private and domestic 
buildings in India, Burma, and 
Africa. The firm carries out all 
building work for the National 
Bank in India and Africa. 


Mr. JOHN DUNCAN STRA- 
CHAN, late Chief Loco. Superinten- 
dent, East Indian Railway, was born 
in 1829 at Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and educated in his native city, 
He served his apprenticeship to 
engineering at the same place, 
after which he joined Robert and 
William Hawthorn's Engineering 
firm at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
he remained for five years and a half, 
Having obtained an engagement 
with the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany, he proceeded to India and 
arrived in Calcutta in January 1859, 
and was sent up-country to Allaha- 
bad, in the Locomotive Department 
of the Company. His service with 
the East Indian Railway extended 
over a period of 34 years, and at 
the time of his retirement from the 
Company's service he was Chief 
Loco, Superintendent of the Loco- 
motive Department at Jamalpur. 


Mr. Strachan has heen connected 
with the Allahabad Bank, Limited, 





Mr. Joux Dinca Sreaci ys 


for over 35 years. and for over a 
quarter ef a century has been a 
Director of the Bank. 

HEGERLE, SULZER & Ce 
Merchants, 20, Hummum Stree 
Bombay. The Bombay house, whieh 
was established im. the year 1896, 
isan agency’ of the head firm, whose 
offices are at Zurich in Switzerland, 
and which w established in 
1867. The prine:pal bns'ness of 
the firm is in English and Contiv- 
ental woollen and. cotton piece- 
goods and m» tabries, — Thew 
have branches of their own at 
Delhi, Cawnpore and Amntsar. 
The partners are William Hegerle 
and Albert Sulzer. The Manager 
of the Bombay Branch is Mr. Q. 
Bruderer, and of the Delhi Branch, 
Mr. Jac. Rank. 


The SWADESHI MILLS Com- 
pany, Bombay. 
Sons are the Agents for this Concer, 
the promoter of which was that di 
tinguished Indian. the late Mr. | 
Tata, whose original intention was 
to erect a Mill for the production of 
fine goods only. Taking arivantage. 
however, of the opportunity, Mr. 
Tata purchased, on favourable 
terms, one of the largest Mills in 
Tadia, the Dharamsey Mills (lounded 
in 1860), and with this acquisition 
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altered his first intentions, launching 
in 1887 a new ventare under the 
name of the Swadeshi Mills Com- 
pany, Prior tothe Agency beirg 
taken over hy Messrs. Tata & Sons, 
the Mill went into fiquidation four 
times between 1860 and 1887, 2. 
contingency which has twice beet 
fated under new management, 
As a first jinportant step in the 
Tight director, the ok machinery 
was imneliately renovated. and at 
the present date the Mull is: pract'e- 
ally complete with 50.000, spindles 
and 1,150 looms. To-day the Mill 
spins count as fine as 1207s ont of 
Eeyptian cotton, and weaves. jae. 
onets and fie dhoties ant ot 
60's warp and 80's welt yarns pro- 
duced at the Bill. In India. Chana 
and the Levant the Company's 
yarns enjoy a very high reputa- 
tion, its cloth being chiefly con- 
sumed in India and in very great 
demand. The paid-up capital of 
the Company, which, it shoukt be 
added, was awarded gald anil silver 
medals at the Exhibitions of India, 
Athens, and Hanoi, is Rs. 20,00,000 
with a reserve of Rs. 10,00,000. 
The fast ad-interim dividend paid 
was at the rate of 18 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital. 


The Hon. Sir VITHALDAS 
DAMODHER THACKERSEY, 5... 
lelongs to the Bhattia community. 
a wealthy and enterprising class 
which controls a very large pro- 
portion of the trade of Bombay, 
and has done much to make 
Bombay prusperous and progressive. 
His firm contiok five af the largest 
cotton spinning amd weaving mills 
in Bombay, namely, the Hindoustan 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co. 
Ld.5 the Western India Spinning 
and Manufacturing Co., Jal; the 
Indian Manufacturing Co. 
Hongkong Spinning ard Manu- 
facturing Co., Li; and the Crows 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co,,1 
which have in all 132,604. spin 
and 2,686 toms, and employ 5,553 
hands. St Vithaldas has for the 
past ten years, taken an important 
part in the pubbe life of Bombay. 
‘He has been amember of the Corpora 
tion since 1898, has served as Chair- 
manof the Standing Committee, and 
was elected in 1907 to the President- 
ship of the Corporation. He is also 
Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association. The Govern: 
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ment of Bombay nomiinated him as 
non-official member of the Provin 
cial Legislative Council in 1y03 and 
again in 1905. When the Congress 
was held in Bombay in rg0q, it was 
resolved to hald an Industrial Exhib- 
-tion in connection therewith. 
and Sir Vithaldas was elected Chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee. 
The Rombay Industrial Exhibition 
of 904 was the largest and most 
snecesstul of the Exhibitions hel 





side 
the second Industrial Conference 
field at Caleutta in 1906, which 
was attended by representatives 
from all parts ol the country, and 
in which prominent Indians ” and 
Anglo-Indians interosted in. India’s 
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industrial condition took part. Sir 
Vithaldas takes a deep interest in 
the progress of mining in India, He 
ws aly the Chitrmin_ of a large 
Indian Bank, named The Indian 
Specie Bank, with a capital of two 
crores of Tupees, and branches in 
many towns, He is also associated 
with many Joint Stock Companies 
asa Director. Bombay has good 
reason to be proud of a citizen of 
such solid worth. 

At the request of the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Vithaldas way 
nominated jointly by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerreand the Bom- 
bay Mill-owners’ Association as their 
representative on the Indian Factory 
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Commisaon appointed to investigate 
the conditions of factory labour in 
Ina ant to make suggestions for 
ther iinprovement. As a Member 
of the Commission he visited all the 
principal industrial towns in Inca 
Gnd Burma and subsequently took 
an active part in drafting the report 
atSimla. On the King’s Birthday 
tn June 1908, the honour of Knight- 
hood was comerred on him by His 
Majesty in recogmtton of his many 
Services to the public. Sir Vithaldas 
[ndsans. 















is one of the youngest 
to get the coveted hononr, be'ng only 
thirty-six years of age, The news of 


his kmghiboud way received with 
Jartion all over the country, by 
‘uropeans aid Indians alike, and 
consequently messages were sent (a 
ium by many of the bighest officals 
in the country as well as by chytin- 
guished non-olficials, The folly 
sentences taken froma leading article 
in the Times of India well express 
the general opinion: — 
“Sir Vithaldas Thackersey must 
be our youngest Knight outside 
the ruling families, but none is 
more worthy of the honour, He is 
only (hirty- af age, but he 
hay crowed into those Years any 
amount of public work which many 
‘older men must envy. The head of 
& great and flourishing snclustrial 
house, Sir Vithaldas has yet made 
the time to act Gvice as Chairman 
of the Mill-owners’ Association, to 
pass the President's ¢ of the 
jombay Corporation, and to take 
an a interest. in many other 
denelicial public works. To men- 
of the 
poor and the tarmation of a land 
bank tu operate m= the irngated 
Sir Vithaldas has evalved 
‘able schemes must 
ultimately hear innit. Even if Sir 
Vithaklas has done nothing more 
than accepta seat on the Factory 
Commission, we should si 
Tie is one of thos 
ment should delight to hen 
for it involved a great 
at his business interests, 
the same tine enabling the te 
industry to be most authoritativels 
i. One thing more needs 
Sir Vithaldas does 
and in the new 
, 
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and the 
particular, have a cit 
lasses honour. "” 
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Mr, T. GOPINATHA TAWKER 
is the chief partner in the Firm of 
Tawker & Sons, Jewellers and 
Merchants in precidus stones, of 
Indian and continental fame. 

The Tawkers of Madras, who 
are the descendants of the State 
jewellers to the famous Mahratta 
Ruler, Sivaji, and his successors, 
came to Southern India at their 
ruyal patron's command, and 
seitled at Tanjore when Sivaji’s 
supremacy was established over 
that kingdom in the 17th century. 
Of a noble family. the Tawkers 
would appear to have been origin- 
ally jewellers to the Royal house 
alone, in the spirit of exclusion 
which usually characterised families 





Mr. T. G. Tawxer, 


vt distinction. Just before and 
after the decline and fall of the 
royal family of Tanjore the 
Tawkers extended the scope of 
their transactions to others less 
highly placed in the social scale, 
and their business expanded so 
rapidly that the royal jewellers 
established their reputation as 
merchants in precious stones in 
Madras {whither they had tured 
then tention), even as far back 
as filty years ago. 

The family business was being 
carried on in an unostentatious 
manner by Mr. Ranganatha 
Tawker, Mc. Gopinatha Tawker's 
father, at his residence in Sow- 


carpet. The demand for increased 
efficiency to cope with the in- 
creasing business relations led 
to a change of career in Mr. 
Gopinatha Tawker’s life. Born 
tn 1862, and with a brilliant 
scholastic career before him, Mr. 
Gopinatha Tawker was called 
upon to determine, whether he 
would prosecute his studies in 
the College department, having 
brilliantly matriculated’ at an 
early age, or join his ancestral 
profession of jewellers and diamond 
merchants. It was then that the 
prejudices of the time that held 
that trade in any form could not 
command respect, battled within 
Mr. Gopinatha Tawker's young 
mind for mastery over the ac 
cumulated experiences of ages in 
his family. The pliability of 
mind at that early age, coupled 
with the habit of implicit obe- 
dience shown to his father at all 
times, decided the issue in 
favour of his father's calling. 
Early in his career asa jew 

he came under the influence of 
H. H. the late Maharajah of 
Virianagram, popularly known 
as ‘‘the charming Prince of India.”* 
The Maharajah’s Fatronage. gave 
an impetus to Mr. Gopinatha 
Tawker’s business talents, and at 
the Maharajah’s suggestion he un- 
dertook the arduous task of 
touring through India in search of 
precious stones of historical anti-« 
quity. So successful was he, that a 
collection of these which for rarity, 
antiquarian worth, and historical 
associations, is really unique, now 
adorns the showroom at his palatial 
business premises at Mount Road, 
Madras; a collection that attracts 
universal attention and draws 
unstinted praise from Continental 
princes and nobility. Mr. Gopi- 
natha Tawker gave special impetus 
to the Art Department, and devel- 
oped and improved’ upon the 
oid methods and models to suit 
modern taste to such an extent, that 
when his collection was exhibited at 
the Delhi Durbar, Sir George Watt 
described the exhibits as a ‘superb 
display.” When, at His Majesty's 
Coronation, his artistic wares and 
priceless stones of unusual size and 
brilliance were on view, the Royal 
Family and the nobility gave 
unsolicited testimonials in glowing 
terms. 


‘A special feature of Mr. Gopi- 
natha Tawker's method of business 
is bold speculation, tempered by 
prudence and based ona calculation 
of chances. Lakhs of rupees worth 
of jewellery have been sent at 
considerable risk to Cabul. the 
seat of H. M. the Amir. with highly 
gratifying results. Continental 
merchants import his wares and 
precious stones in large quantities ; 
an unfailing sign of their intrinsic 
worth and of the appreciation that 
they command. 

Mr. Gopinatha Tawker encourages 
his brother traders with substantial 
help, and sometimes with valuable 
advice. Among his patrons are :— 
His Majesty the Amir ot \ighanis- 
tan, H. H. the Shah of Persia, 
HH. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
‘Their Highnesses the Maharajahs 
ot Mysore, Baroda. Travancore, 
Patiala, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Dholpur, 
Benares, and Vizianagram. In 
Architecture, of which he has 
made a special study. Mr. Tawker 
has given ample proot of his 
ability in ilesign and scientific 
execution, in his three palatial 
duildings, two on the Mount 
Road, occupied by his firm, and 
that of Messrs, Whiteaway.. Laidlaw 
& Co,, respectively, and one at 
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Royapettah, all of which have 
considerably added to the beauty 
of the city. 

Another subject to which Mr. 
Gopinatha Tawker has now succes 
tully turned his attention is 
culture, He hasbeen, at consid 
able cost, experimenting on his 
valuable properties with a view 
to discover the advantages of 
the employment of modern imple- 
ments of agriculture, and to give 
his experience to the cultivating 
classes. His scientifically cultivat- 
ed farm near Red Hills, which was 
visited by H. E. the Governor 
and other important Government 
officials, bears ample of 
the labour and thought bestowed 
on all concerns undertaken by him 
Mr. Gopinatha Tawker is able to 
devote some of his time to indus- 
tries other than the jeweller's 
business, as he is assisted by his 
two brothers, the second af whom 
is well known in Southern India as 
an expert connoisseur of gems. 
Mr. Gopinatha Tawker has become 
rich by his untiring industry, 
patient application, and careful 
system, and has advanced the 
indigenous jewellery trade in its 
artistic branch to a very great 
extent, 
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Messrs. T. E, THOMSON & Co., 
Ld., 9, Esplanade, East, Mechan- 
ical’ and Electrical Engineers, Iron- 
mongers, Silversmiths, Metal Mer- 
chants and Contractors, without 
doubt the largest and best known 
European Hardware firm through- 
out Tndia and Burma. 

The firm, whose parent House 
is Messrs, John Shaw & Sons (Wol- 
verhampton), Ld., Wolverhampton, 
was originally established by @ Mr. 
T. E, Thomson in 1820, on a site 
now eccupied by a portion ot the 
Great Eastern Hotel, and while the 
Ea ol Moira, P.C., was Governor 
General of Fort William. 

Dating from the inception of the 
firm as the ‘ Original Hardware 
Establishment” in India and con: 
tinuing to be known familiarly as 
T. E. Thomson & Co., it has dev- 
eloped from a small beginning to 
its prevent magnitude, 

The premises No. q, Esplanade, 
East, illustrated below, have been 
mn occupation by the firm since the 
year 7853. They ure situated in 
the pleasantest portion of Calcutta, 
immediately facing the maidan, and 
are in the main of considerable 
historical interest. 

The higher portion of the old build- 
ing is the original, though slightly 














Messrs. T. E, Twousox & Co.'s Premises, 
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altered eifice where, according to 
tradition, Warren Hastings lived in 
1974 when Governor-General undet 
the East India Company. 

Of recent years trade has dev- 
doped in a most marvellous 
manner, and in order to meet the 








Me 









demand for i ed accom: 
modation and to facilitate the 
handling of an ever-increasing 
business, it was found needful 
some five years ago to acquire 
extensive property and La 
increased godown acenmmoda- 
tion ia Bentinck Lane and 
Dhnrrumtollah Street, 

Na longer than two years 
ago it was decided to carry 
out extensive structural alter- 
ations at the No. 0, Esplanade 
premises; this was accordingly 
done with very slishetary 
and pleasing results. 

The new fagade in white 
sandstone, the conception of 
which was carried out by 
Messts, Mackintosh, Burn & 
Co.. is eae of the most impos. 
ing and graceful frontages to 
be found in Calcutta. The 
valuable increase in show room 
space and storage accummoda- 
tion generally has proved a 
great hoon, and with the 
establishment lighted through. 
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out with electricity and containing 
@ stock replete with almost every 
conceivable article in demand, there 
is, perhaps, no finer emporium to 
be found in the city. 

The Firm's Workshops, embracing 
the Engineering, Electrical and 
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Cycle branches : of the business 
occupy commodious premises, situ. 
ated at the rear of the main build- 
ing, ani there controlled by expert 
European engineers. Employment 
8 found for a very large staff of 
trained mechanics, 

The immense stock, com: 
prising English and American 
hardware, carried by the firm, 
is a matter of surprise to 
most people visiting the estab- 
lishment, while another object 
of exceptional interest is the 
handsome catalogue issued 
yearly by the firm, It con 
tains upwards of 800 pro 
fusely iustrated pages, setting 
forth everything that is latest 
and best in hardware. 

The control of the business 
is vested in the Manager, Mr. 
J. 5. Harris, assisted by Mr. 
J. Bazeley and Mr. J. H. 
Wiggett, Assistant Managers. 

he head-quarters of the 
firm as hefore indicated are — 

Messrs, John Shaw & Sons. 
(Wolverhampton), I.d., Wale 
verhamp ton, Staffordshire, 
England, with offices at 11, 
Charter House Street, Hol- 
born; 82, Francois Xavier 
Street, Montreal; Long Market 
Street, Cape Town, and 10 
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Sir Lowry Road, Cape Town, and 
Agents in New” York, Valparaiso, 
Havana, Transvaal Colony, ete. 

Among leading firms of English 
manufacturers represented by 
Messrs. T. E. Thomson & Co., 
Ld, are— 

Messrs. Claytun & Shuttleworth. 
Messrs. The Chadborn Coldwell 
Manfetg. Co., Mesers. The American 
Encaustic Tiling Ca,, Messts, The 
Standard Sanitary Manfetg. Co 
Messts. Willeox & Gibbs, Messrs. 
Sanderson Brothers & Mewhald, 
Messrs. Jas. Hinks & Sons. Me: 
Nettlefeld, Ld. Messrs. Jas, Car 
land & Sons ; Messrs, W: Hunt & 
Sons: Messrs, Whitfield, Ld. 
Messrs, Hoskin & Sewell : Messrs. J. 
Dixon & Sons : Messrs. Flint Eddy 
& Co. Messrs. The Simmons Hard- 
ware Co.: Messrs. Humber. Ld. 





















. Messrs. Chubb 
& Sons, Messrs, Jos. Evans & Sons ; 
Messrs. A. (i, Wells, and. Messrs 
The Blickensderfer Typewriter Co. 


The BANK OF UPPER INDIA. 
Limited. This well-known institue 
tion was founded at Meerut in the 
year 1862, a few yeas after the 
suppression of the Tndian Mutiny ; 
in the very place indeed where the 
reat rebellion originated, The 
st trustees of the Bank were 
Major E. Tyrwhitt and Messrs. W. 
A. Forbes. “1 











Mr. MeLeavy, a resident of Meerut, 
\was appointed Manager. Ahout four 
vears after its establishment the 
Bank had to face a great crisis 
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during the panic which followed 
the disastrous failure of Overend, 
Gurney & Co., and the consequent 
downfall of the Agra and Master- 
man's Bank. Public confidence 
was destroyed, and business pate 
alysed for the time being. The 
fast. mentioned concern was. the 
London Agent for the Bank of Upper 
India, and its suspension caused 
the greatest inconvenience to the 
ater, though the Bank ultimately 
tricated itself without ultimate los 
The present Manager of the Bank of 
Upper India, Mr. E. Weston, was in 
London at the time af the failures, 
and with his elder brother presented 
a large draft from the Bank of Upper 
India on the Agra and Masterman'> 
Bank, received two days previously, 
when he was informed that the Bank 
had suspended payment that morn- 
ing. Ahout three years subsequent 
to the failures, Mi. E. Weston joined 
the Bank of Upper india as an 
assistant, The business of the 
Bank of Upper India has very 
much increased and widened since 
those early days. A branch was 
opened at Agra on the failure of 
the Agra and Masterman’s Bank. 
Further branches were soon after- 
wards opened at Cawnpore and Fy- 
zabad, which, however, were subse- 
queatly closed, and others were 
apened at Lucknow. Allahabad, 
Bareilly, ane Naini Tal. In the year 
1885 a branch was opened at Simla 
with Mr. E. R. Douglas, CLE, 
as Agent. Six months later Mr. E, 
Weston relieved Mr. Douglas and 
continued in charge as Agent at 
Sinila for neatly eleven years. The 
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Simla hranch occupies one of the 
hest business sites in the station. 
Further branches have been opened 
at Delhi and Mussoorie during the 
past few years, 
Among the Directurs of the Bank 
ot Upper India bave been such 
well-known men as General J. C. 
C. Gray, General J. Nash, 6.8.5 
J. H, De Salis, E. Warner, 
:, Government Advocate, 
oseph Stone, of the Sind, 
and Delhi Railways, now 
the North-Western Railway. The 
present Directors are Colonel S. J. 
Renniv, rac. (retired); Mr. T. 
T. Forles, Bar-at-Law; Mr, E, 
Weston and Mr. Shaik Wahiduddia, 
son of the late Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Karim, 0.1.8. Since the Bank 
was founded in 1802 the dividends 
have averaged 10 per cent, per 
annum, The paid-up capital of the 
Bank is to lakhs of rupees in 10,000 
shares, According to the report 
to end of December 1996, the 
Bank held fixed deposits, to the 
aunount of 133 lakhs, and with 
floating deposits the amount was 
brought up to nearly one million 
sterling. The reserve fund at that. 
period stoxd at Rs. 7,490,000, 
During the incumbency of the 
previous Manager the paramount 
importaice of building up this 
tund did not seem to have been 
recognized, and when Mr. Weston 
took charge, the reserve fund 
stoot at only 3} lakhs; the result 
of 34 years’ working. Mr, Weston, 
however, at once took the matter in 
hand, and in the past teu years has 
nore ‘han doubled the fund, which 
now stands ax above stated. 
The business of the Bank is i 
A most prosperous condition, 
and it is one of the most 
stable of Indian concerns. 



















Mr. EDWIN WESTON, v.,, 
Manager and Direct sr, Bank of 
Upper India, Limited, Mecrut, 
was bom at Birmingham, and 
educated at Borough School, 
Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, and at 
Queen's College, Taunton, 
Somersetshire. He obtained his 
first experience of banking in 
Selkirk, Scotland. In the year 
1868 hecame out to India and 
joined the Bank of Upper India 
in 186, at the Head Office af 
the Company, Meerut, as an 
assistant. He has passed 
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through the different grades in the 
Hank's service as Assistant, Ace 
rountant and Agent. He was 


appminted General Manager in 1897 
sunt subsequently made Director. 
Mr. Weston is alo a Director af 


Mr. E, Weston, 


the Standard Life Assurance Come 
pany and cammittce-man of the 
Wheeler Club, Limited, Meerut. 
He is uno af the Working committee 
uf the Bengal Punjah Rifle Axsocia- 
tion, He ts a well-known rifle shot 
and is one of the few who have won. 
the Vieeroy’s Gold Medal at the 
PR. AL Me ‘The Pioneer 
span, 











tioned bin as amung the e 
famous marksmen of Todi, A 
good crivketer and footballer, 





marary Secretary of the 
Cricket Club and of the 
Football Tournament until 
ho left Simla to take aj the man- 
agement of the Bank, He is married 
fo the daughter of the late 
Wilson, of Meerut, and has three 
sons curd twa daughters, His eldest 
son, Mr. B.A, Weston, is Agent of 
the’ Bank of Upper India at 
Sinks, and his second son, Mr. G. A. 
Weston, is Superintendent in the 
Punjab Police. The third son, Mr. 
R. D, Weston, is an officer in the 
Mititia Battalion of the Middlesex 
Regiment at Hounslow. 


Messrs. VALABHDAS, LAKH- 
MIDAS & Co., 36, Churchgate St., 





Mr. W. 
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Fort, Bombay, was established in 
December 1902 under the title of 
Messrs. Valabhdas Runchordas & 
Co., the partners then as now being 
Mr. Valabhdas Runchordas and 
Mr. Lakhmidas Rowji Tairsee. The 
firm is chiefly interested in im- 
ports, though it carries on a small 
export trade with England, America 
and Germany. The lines worked by 
the firm are various, including hard- 
ware, cycles, medicine, soaps, etc., 
but they are principally interested 
in talking machines, the business in 
which has heen developed to such an 
extent that it has been rightly called 
“one of the largest talking machine 
concerns in the Far East.” The firm 
are the sole Agents for the “Beka 











Ale, Vacampas RUSCHORDAS, 


Indian Dise Records’ for India, 
Burma andCeyion, and markets these 
and other talking machine lines under 
a separate department styled “The 
‘Talking Machine and indian Record 
Co.,” having a branch depét at 7, Bow 
Bazar Street, Calcutta, and distribut- 
ing agents in all the principal cities of 
India. Tt alse holds agencies for 
genuine Edison, Columbia and Pathé 
products, and is the sole distributing 
agency for the Bombay Presidency of 
The Gramophone and Typewriter 
(o., Ld., and also sole agents for 
Brooke Bond’s teas for the Bombay 
Presidency, The firm has connec- 
tions in all principal European and 
American commercial centres. It 
also carries ona banking and finance 
‘business on a small scale. Mr. 





Valabhdas was a partnec in Messrs. 
Churchill and Hosein of London, 
Manchester and Bombay, before he 
joined his present firm. ‘Mr. Lakh 
nidas is a graduate of the Bombay 
University in Arts and is also @ 
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large landed proprietor, Both the 
partners belong to the Bhattia com- 
munity, which is highly reputed in 
the Bombay Presidency for its 
commercial instincts. 


The VALVOLINE OIL Company, 
30, Strand Road, Calcutta, Head 
Offices : Liverpool and New York. 
Established im Bombay in the 
year 1897, Members of the firm : 
Messrs. C. R. Boult and D. Eltis. 
Bead Office in the East : 30, Strand 
Road, Calcutta. Branches: Bom- 
bay, Madras, Rangoon, Lucknow, 
ete.” Agencies all over India and 
in the Far East, including Hong 
Kong, Shanghai and Japan. The 
firm which has been doing business 
for the past 40 years, was represent- 
ed in the East through agents for 
nearly 20 years? It deals in tubricat- 
ing oil specially manufactured by a 
process of superheated steam, pro- 
tected under a patent. It also 
manufactures a special ‘* Boiler 
Fluid” called“ Ucalypsum,”” 
These lubricants and boiler com- 
positions are manufactured in its 
own refineries and factories, the 
former in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the iatter in Tasmania. 


Besides the Government. hex d 
important cotton and other mills 
and factories throughout India 
value these articles, and use them 
in large quantities owing to their 
unsurpassable quality. ‘The firm 
supplied H. MS.) Dreaduonght 
with all lubricating oils tequir- 
ed, and the trial proved a great 
success, Mr. Howard Charles 
Linney Barber. General Manager 
in the East for the firm, was born 
at Birmingham in the year 1877 
and educated at King Edward's 
High School of that ¢’ After 
finishing his education he served 
his time at Fredrick Jeavons & Co., 
Foreign Merchants, in Birmingham, 
thus gaining hrs commercial train« 
ing and experience in engineering 





Mr, H. Cy LiNwei BARRER, 


in his father’s firm. In the year 
1898 he joined the Valvoline Oil 
Company at Birmingham as an 
Assistant Agent for the Midlands. 
Tn the year 1900 he was trans- 
ferred to Calcutta, as Manager. to 
open an office. Since his arrival 
in India he has opened several 
offices in this country and arranged 
many agencies. In the year 1906, 
he was appointed General Manager 
in the East for the Company, 
which position he still successfully 
hotds to the satisfaction of his 
firm. 

Tt may be mentioned that this 
Company is very jealous of the 
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excellent reputation of its oils. and 
to guard against admixture in any 
way, the oils are sold only direct 
to the actual nsers, thus passin 
straght from the refineries ta the 
consumer in every case. 


Messrs, BR, VASSEL & Co.. Ld, 
Je Hastings Road, Allahahad. Archi 
tects and Contractors. Ths Com- 
pany was formal m= the year 
196 by the present Managing 
Director, Mr. Bruno  Vassel, with 
a registered capital of Rs. 50,000, 
The Directors of the Company are 
Mr, S. T. Hamilton, Agent, Bank 
of Upprr India, Allahahad ; “Mann 
Val Sahib and Mr. B. Vassel. The 
Company combines the business of 
Government Contractors with that 
of Architects and Engineers. The 
Leper Asvlum, Naini Station. was 
erected bv them, also the Oxford 
and Cambridge Hostel, Allahahad. 
Their work also includes large 
welling-houses for the Maharani 
‘of Pertabgarh, and hall room and 
theatre for the Allahabad Club, 
Mr. Bruno Vassel is a native of 
Germany and was horn at Rerlin, 
‘He studied architecture at the 
Polytechnique in his native city. 
and commenced to practise his 
profession in the vear rqoo, with 

fessrs. Frizzcni of Cawapore, He 
remained with this firm till the 
year 1905, feturning to Enrope in 
that year. On his return to India 
he established the present business, 
The Company employs some two to 
three hundred skillet workmen and 
labourers, under the supervision of 
European assistants, 





The VICTORIA MILLS, 
Limited, Gwaltoli, Cawapore. 
established in the vear’ 1885. Capi- 
tal Rs. 1R.00,000 fully paid up in 
12,090 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 
each and 6,000 6% Preference 
Shares af Rs. too each. The Mill 
ihas 96.000 spindles and 900 looms. 
The manufactures comprise yarn 
and cloth of every description. the 
speciality being “tent cloth. The 
Company also manufacture tents, 
camp furniture, durries, ropes, 
newar, floor claths, towels. napkins 
and cotton goods of every descrip 
tion, The Mill is equipped with 
up-to-date first class machinery 
and is conducted under expert 
European supervision. The prem- 
ses occupy altogether nearly 49 
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acres of land, The firm alsosupply 
tents to Government, Native States, 
and the general public. They fur- 
ished tents and durties, “under 
Government contract, for the camp 
at Cawnpore during’ the visit ol 
the Amit ot Kabul to India. Me. 
Atherton West, Manager and See- 
retary to the Company, came to 
India im the year 1882" from Lan- 
cashire, and under hus able and ev 
pert advice and supervision the 
Company 1s thriving remarkably 
well. 


Messrs, NOWROSJEE WADIA 
& SONS, Engineers and Merchants, 
Offices, Cumballa Hill (Bella 
Vista), Bombay, Established in 
1879 by the late Hon, Mr. Nowros- 
jee N. Wadia, c.1.8., the well-known 
pioneer of Technical Education in 
India, through whose exertions the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute of Bombay was first started, 
He made a beginning by starting 
a Paper Mill, In 1873 he visited 
England, and when he returned, he 
was offered by the Government of 
India the appointment af the Loco, 
Superintendent, Punjab. In the 
yeat 1874 he was appointed Gen- 
era] Manager and Superintending 
Engineer of all the Petit Mills, 
In the meanwhile he took up the 
valuable agencies of Messrs. Platt 
Brothers, the largest Spinning 
and Weaving Machinery makers 
in the world, and Messrs. Hick, 
Hargreaves of Bolton, the well- 
known Engine Builders. The firm 
imported cotton machinery, engines 
and hoilers, and supplied the same 
to different mills in Bombay and in 
the District. In 1879 2 Dyeing 
Factory, called the “ Bombay Dye- 
ing and Manufacturing Co., Ld,,"’ 
was started, in partnership with 
the late Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee 
Petit, Mr. John S. Alston and Mr 
Reid.’ In 89 Mr. N. N. Wadia’s 
sons, Messrs, C N. Wadia, N. N. 
Wadia, and . N. Wadia, were 
admitted as partners to the fin. 
In_ 1895 they built the “Textile 
Mills,” at present having 53,000 
spindles and 1,700 looms, In 1898 
“The Century Mills’’ were started, 
at present having $5,000 spindles, 
and 2,015 looms. The firm is now 
building a new Cotton Mill called 
the “Spring Mills,” to hold at 
the start 32,000 spindles and 900 
looms, in connection with the 
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Bombay Dyeing Company. The 
am represents, as Sole Agents:— 


Messrs, Platt Hios. & Co, La. Oldham, 
in Cotton Markinery. 
» Huck, Hargreaves & Co, Ld., 
Bolton, in Engines and Boilers, 
» LP Hall & Co, Oldham, 
sm Electrical Appliances. 
John Whuteley &¢ Sons, Halifax, 
in Card Fillets . 
Wilken Bros. & Coy Ld Gar- 
ston, Liverpool, in Bobbins. 
we Eadie Bras. & Cor, Paisley. 


‘The firm has agencies all over India 
and corresponding agents in vatiows 
parts af Europe, The present part 








ners tn the firmare Messrs, 
jew Nowrosjee Wadi 
Rustumjec Nowrosjer Wa 
orge Ashby, Mr. N. XN. Wadia, 
senior partner to the fiom, was born 
mn Rombay in 1873, and was edueated 
‘er's College, Hombay, 
houl at the age of 15, 
> apprenticed to his 
iather, the Hon, Mr. Wadia, 
under wham he received a tharough 
education in Engineering, Cotton 
Spinning, Weaving and Dyeing, and 
the condnet of a Cotton Mill. In 
z8ar he was admitted a partner in 
his father’s business, and m 1902 he 
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was admitted a member of the Insti- 
tate of Mechanical Engineers, 
London, He was appointed a Jur- 
tice of the Peace for the Island af 
Bombay in the year 1906. He is 
Chairman of the Bombay Dyeing 
Company and a Director of the 
Textile Manufacturing Company 


Mr. NOWROJEE MANECKJEE 
WADIA, cae—This gentleman 
comes from the well-kuuwn Parsee 
family of that name. The Wadias 
luring the eighteenth and the early 
hail of the nineteenth century were 
settled at Bombay as ship-buslders 


with the mantime English nation. 
During the century and more that 
Seth Lowjee Nusserwanjee Wadia 
and his descendants carried on the 
building of ships at Bombay, the 
business of designing and |con- 
structing the vessels built remained 
entirely in native hands. ‘The orig- 
inal Wadia was thus the fist to 
demonstrate that work on Euro- 
pean lines could he efficently 
carried out by Asiatics without any 
assistance except from their own 
brains and hands. During the 
years they practised the shipwright 
art, the Watlias produced some 





Misses, No Wary sn Sons’ Teenie Aluts, Bown, 


on ae mean scale, at a time when 
the countries East ol Suez were 
nndkstngushed by any’ skill -n the 
art, The founder of the famly 
and great grandfather of the sub- 
ject of thes sketch. Seth Lowjer 
Nasserwanjee Wadia, whe was 
born at Surat in the year 1720. 
had a peculiar bent towards the 
Mepwnght's craft. and acquired 
such knowledge and skill in the 
same that his work came ta be 
hell in equal esteem with the best 
examples turned cut in Europe. 
The Parsee-built ships of Bombay 
acquired 2 great reputation even 





350 men-of-war and other vessels. 
The men-of-war were constructed 
to the orders of the Government of 
India and gave complete satisfac- 
tion for therr stout and sea-worthy 
qual:ties, and the lirm were award- 
ed uot only a gold medal, but an 
extensive estate at Salsette near 
Bombay. which remains in the 
amily to this day. Seth Nusser- 
wanjee Wadia in return for services 
rendered by him to the French 
Government was decorated with 
the Legion of Honour by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, The grandfather of 
Mr. Nowrojee N. Wadia inherited 





Ins father’s skill and was a prommn- 
ent man of his time But at this 
period the famh had ceased to 
devote their attentron entirely to 
stiphwlding They had entered 
commercial life and took up bus 
ness as brokers and im negotiating 
Joans for native princes and others 
For his valuable service as the agent 
of the French Government m In- 
dha Mr Jehangeer Wacia was pre- 
sented with a gold medal by Lous 
Phillppe On his death without 
male issue the shypbulding craft 
seems to have been abandoned by 
the famly for want of a son 
inheriting the genius ot the rst 
Wadia and hrs son The splendid 
fortune left by Mr_Jehangeer Wad 
passed to his daughter Ba Voll ba 
Waca a very jamous lady of her 
time Shecontinued the commerc al 
side of the family s business and 
added considerably to the original 
wealth transmitted to her ow ng to 
her great business capacty She 
unfortunately lost her husband at 
the age of 26 and for thy nevt 60 
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\eary devoted heisell to a Lie of 
sudowhood and gond works Bar 
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Mollibar was the mother of the 
present representative of the family, 
Mb Nowroye W Wadia The habit 
ofchanty which she practised durmg 
her long hte has descended to her son 
Dunng her lifetime Bat Mollibar 
Rave away to deserving works no 
ess a sum than twenty-srx lakhs af 
rapes Her puble charstses mefuid- 
ed Rs 4.00 000 for the hospital at 
Bombay whieh beais her name 
RS 125,000 for the tre temple at 
Udnada amd Rs 133.000 tothe 
Pet Orphanage Despite these 
benelicences owing to his mother's 
great business qualities, Mr Now- 
roe M Warta imhented at her 
akath which took place in 1897 
onc of the greatest fortunes 1m 
India He recerved asound traning 
mm vernacular anid English and 
stab shed with hn brather Jehangit 
N Wadha (since deceased) a firm 
nike that name which entered into 
cstensise commercial dealings sith 
Europe In 1863 Mr Nawrojee 
Wadia tuavelled in Europe, andl was 
personally received hy the Empeio 
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gue 


Napoleon TH, ‘The “Share mania’? 
Af hhg hit the firm of J. Nowrojoc 
x Co. hardly, In” Hoy Me. 
Naverojee Wadia closed the business 
and devated himself ta other pur- 
Aunts, melding public busi He 
appointed a Justice of the 
in (873, antl the Government 
recognized hs Ifetme af good 
works with the honaur of a Com- 
panionship of the Indian Empire. 
Mr, Nownyee Wadia was pi 
with Sir Jamsetyee Jee 
al the Impenal ‘mb 
Delhi on the assumption of the 
title of Empress hy Queen Victoria, 
In mutnficence Mr. 


















uated for his henefartons, which 
in twa and a half years after his 
mother’s death announced to over 
forty-two thousanl rupees. Mr. 
Waclia is known for his charities. 
Init time alone can show how 
tmany have cause to be grate 
inl to this Parsee philanthropist 
and descendant af the famous ship- 
wright, 


WEST'S PATENT PRESS Com- 
pany, Limited — Cotton Pressers 














Mr, G, E, Granuan, 


and one of the proncers of the 
Cotton Press Industry int India. 
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Established in Inca in the year 
1881, The onginal Company was 
first started in Jondon sn 1872, and 
its Indian Branch was first opened 
at Abgarh in 1881, far the purpose 
ut ginning and pressing cotton. The 
Company has ginning and pre 
ng houses at various stations in 
Indlia, and it has given a great sm- 
petus to the growth uf the cotton 
industry in general by the intro- 
duction of hydraulic’ presses, ol 
which the Contpany is one of the 
pioneers. Smee the ¢stablishment 
‘ot ths Comp the eotton in- 
dustry in India has extended enor- 
mously all throughout the land. 
and the Compary’ deserves rred- 
itable mention in the annals uf 
the Cotton Industry m India, for 
the introduction of hydravke cotton 
presses, and the facilitation af the 
cartinge of cotton from one place to 
another. Me. George Edward Grab- 
ham, who jomed the Company m 
Lontion in 1887, is the local Agent 
for sts Abigath Division, 


Mowty. WINN & CO.. Sculptors 
and Contractors, Allahabad. Pro- 
psetor, Mr. H.W. W The late 
James Winn. formerly Captain in the 
Indian Sub-Medical Service, estab- 
lished this business at Chunar 
in the year 182. It was carried 
on personally by him till his 
death in the year 188%, when 1t 
was contuued by the present 
proprietor, his son, Mr, H.W 
Winn. The business haying. at- 
tained large dunensions, Mr. Wenn 
found it advisable to transfer his 
head-quarters tv Allahabad, keep- 
img on Chunar, where the stone 
quarries are situated, as a_ branch. 
The Chunar stone us utilized tor 
bath building and monumental pur- 
poses, the firm also importing 
marble from Italy, Sicily and 
Belginm. The business is the fore- 
most in this line in Northern 
India, giving employment to about 
thirty skilled workmen, most of 
whom have heen in the service 
for periuds of from 15 to 25 years. 
Messrs. Winn & Co, are noted fer 
fine workmanship. Speemens of 
their work are to be seen in the 
pedestals of the Queen Victoria 
Memarials at Budaon, Gorakhpur, 
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and Fatehgarn, and also in the 
Famine Relief Memorials at Jub- 
bulpore and Nagpur which were 
exected by the Central Provinces 
Government. Some of the marble 
fittings at the Viceregal Lodge, 














Mr. H.W, Won, 


Simla. are also the work of the firm, 
Their architectural and  monu- 
mental sculpture -$ to be found 
throughout Inda, the business 
having a very wide scope. 

The propnetor, Mr. Herbert 
William Winn, was born im the 
Punjab in the year 3865, He 
received his education at various 
schools in the United Provinces 
and at Calcutta, and in 1886 passed 








h's exam'nation as a. schoolmaster, 
obtaining his certificate. On the 
death of his father Mr. Winn 


decided to adopt a mercantile 
career, m which he has attained 
considerable success, the business 
having greatly increased under his 
able supervision. He has been 
asiociated with Freemasonry since 
the year z8qr and has obtained all 
the degrees attainable in India, He 
is a keen volunteer, having been a 
member of the Allahabad Light 
Horse since the formation of that 
corps in 1884, He retired from 
active volunteering, with the rank 
of sergeant and the long service 
medal, 1n 1005, 


ADDENDA. 


ASHTON, A. H., deceased. 


BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB BAHADUR, Maharaj 
Adhiraj of Burdwan, page tos, is now Mabaraja- 
Bhitaj Bahadur Bijay Chand Mahtab. 


DEANE, Lt.-Col, Sir Hareld, deceased. 


DENTITH, A. W, cs, Volume I, page 153. was 
appointed Deputy Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
in 1y07, 


DUDHORIA, Bijoy Singh, page 196, is now Raja Bijoy 
Singh Dudhoria, Bahadur, the title of “Raja” 
having heen conferred on him on the 26th June, 
908, on the occasion of the celebration of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor’s birthday. 


GREEVEN, Hon'ble Mr. R., deceased, 


HOULMWOOD, Hon'ble Mr. Justice H., Volume I, 
page (70, was confirmed as a Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, by Letters Patent, dated 8th 
January, 1907, in the place of Mr. Justice Pratt, 
retired, 


JACOB, Rey, P, H., deceased, 


JAFFER JOOSAB & CO,, Borsbay, Volume J, page 312. 
Since the notive was printed, Messrs. Jaffer 
Joosals & Co. have floated an Indian Insurance 
Company under the style of ‘All India United 
Insurance Co, 14,” wih a capital of 
Rs, 50,00,000 under the Chairmanship of the 
Hon'ble Sir Phetozeshah M. Mehta, &.c.12., 
which has proved a success. Messrs. J; 





KEMP, N.W,, Volume 1, page 175, is now Chief Judge 
of the Small Cause Court, Bombay, having been 
promoted to his present appointment on the 
goth April, 1907. 


MARSH, H., c.,, page 169, edd at end “ Married twice, 
first in 1879, A. M. Smyth King, daughter of the 
Nean of Leighlin who died in 188x ; and again 
in 1885, Helen Elizabeth, daughter of Rev, J. H. 
Freke, Rector of Stackallan.” 


SHAFT, Mian Mahomed, page 235, is now Khan Bahadur 
‘Mian Mahomed Shafi, Col 3, line 22, after “and 
other legislative measures relating to the Punjab,” 
add “In recognition of his position in the Punjab 
Bar, His Excellency the Viceroy has, un the 
recommendation of the Judges of the Chief 
Court and the Punjab Government, conferred 
on him the title Khan Bahadur.” Line 27, after 
the word “ Fellow” add "and Syndic,” Ad¢ at the 
end “He was one of the earliest workers on 
the movement which bas resulted in the formation 
of the All India Muslim League and has been 
elected as the Honorary General Secretary of 
the Provincial Muslim Leapue, Punjab. In 
September, 1907, the Inte Sir Denzil Thbetson 
nominated him as a member of the Committee 
which sat at Simla to consider the future ad- 
ministration of plague measures in the Punjab, 
and lie has done useful work in popularizing 
plague measures amongst (he Mahomedan Com- 
munity in that Province.” 


Joosab & Co, have been appointed its Secretaries. SMITHE, E. DUCANE, deceased, 


CoN 


ERRATA. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN INDIA, page 75, JEELSOHN, WILHEM, page 349, col, 1, line 16 from 
col, 1, 1st line, for “ Malabar” read “ Maabar” ; bottom, for “Mr. Wilbem Jeelsohn” read 
Tine 24, for * Malabar” read“ Maabar” ; page 76, “Mr. Wilhem Jeselsobn.” 
col, 1, line 9, for *Crissa” read “Orissa”: 
col. 2, Ine 3, for 1718" read “1720"; Ime RAY, G C., volume J, page 195, line 13, for * Assistant 


17, for “1863” read ©1836" page 77, coh 1, Comptroller-General” read " Deputy Comptroller- 
Tine 5, for “1718” reed "1720"; line 10 from General” ; line 6 from bottom, for “ 900” read 
bottom, for “San Thoms” read “San Thome"; * 1895.” 


page 81, col. 1, line rg from bottom, for “ they” 


need “ibere™: age Ay, col 1, BIBOgRPEY, son OMON & CO, 11, Volume 1, page 383 cok 1 


“Philips, the Syrian Church in Malabar, 186i” = rs gest oe feue, 
"Honorary Secretary of the Hebrew Bunal 
Board 


“ Kennet, St. Thomas the Apostle of {ndia, 1882.” 
“Coleridge, Late, ete, for * 188 read £1886?" 
"Cros, Vie de St. ran Cois Xavier, for ‘Fran 
Cois' read * Francois.” 














‘Mr. Karmat.y Joosan, Sir Divsnaw M, Parry, Bart. 


The above was erroncously shown in Vol. J, page 312,08 The above was erroneously shown in Vol, I, page 365, 
the photograph of Mr. Jaffer. It is the photograph of as the photograph of the late Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, 
Mr. Karmally Joosab, the founder of the fitm of Messrs. It is the photograph of the present Sir Dinshaw ML. Petit, 
Jaffer Joosab & Co, Bombay. Bast., of Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombey. 
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